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de  1872.'  Santiago,  1872.  'Memoria  quo  el  Ministro  de  Estado  en 
«1  Departamento  de  Marina  prcscnta  al  Congroso  Kacional  de  1872.' 
Santiago.  Donor  E.  C.  Reed,  Esq.  '  New  Zealand.'  By  A.  Kennedy. 
London,  1873.  Donor  the  author.  'A  Fn'cis  of  Modem  Tactics.' 
By  Major  Robert  Home,  U.K.  Donor  the  author.  '  To  the  English- 
Speaking  Populations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Foly- 
nesia,  as  a  Token  of  Appreciation  of  their  Language.'  By  J.  A. 
Weisse,  m.d.     New  York,  1873.     Donor  the  author. 


AoCBBIO^a  TO  THE  Map-ROOM  SINCE  THE  LAST  MEETING  OP  JULY  7TH, 

1873. — The  AooessioiiB  to  the  Map-room  since  July  7th  to  the  present 
time  have  been  172  Maps,  on  397  sheets,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal ; — A  Map  of  Kokan  and  the  Upper  Basin  of  the  Amu 
Daria.  In  Russian  characters.  Presented  through  the  Assistant- 
Secretary.  A  Chart,  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
towards  Khiva;  published  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical 
Society.  In  Russian  characters.  French  Hydrographic  Annals 
and  I"ilot-book8 :  8  Maps.  Presented  by  the  Depot  do  la 
Marine,  Paris.  Topographical  Map  of  Central  California.  By 
J.  D.  Whitney,  <fec..  State  Geologist;  also  a  Map  of  the  Bay 
<if  San  Francisco.  Presented  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  State 
Geological  Surt'eyor.    S  Geological  Maps  of  Norway  aixA  8^e4.«a. 
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By  purchase   from   C.  E.  Fritze  of  Stockholm.     Central  Asia. — 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India;  Route  froiu  Dadakshan 
across   the  Pamir  Steppe  to  Kashgar,  &c.      Presented  by  Major 
Montgomerie,  r.e.,  k.r.o.s.     Maps  of  Hesse  Darmstadt:    4    Mapg, 
on  30  sheets.     Purchased  from  the  Hessian  Qeneral  Staff.     United 
States. — 6  Maps  of  various  parta  of  the  Western  Territory,  Dakota, 
&c.,  (fee.     Presented  by  the  OflSce  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Washing- 
ton.    Africa,  South-East. — Gaza  Country,  showing  the  Eoute  of 
Mr.  St.  V.  Erskine  from  Natal  to  Umzila.     Presented  by  St.  V. 
Erskine,  Esq.     India. — 58  Maps,  on  180  sheets,  of  various  parts  of 
India.     Presented  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
through  the  India  Office.    New  Guinea. — Chart  of  a  running  Survey 
made  by  Captain  J.  Moresby  and  Naval  Lieutenant  J.  L.  Mourilyan, 
of  H.M.S.  Basiliek.     Presented  by  Captain  J.  Moresby  through  the 
Ilydrographic  OflSce.    Africa,  West. — Map  of  the  Ashantee  Coiintry 
and  thte  Gold  Coast.     Presented  by  Major  C.  W.  Wilson,  k.e.,  Topo- 
graphical Dep6t  of  the  War  Office.      Sweden. — Plan  of  the  City 
of   Stockholm.     By  C  E.  Duhlman.     By  purchase.     Atlases: — 
Spmner's  Hand-Atlas,  Parts  7,  8,  9,  containing  12  Maps;  Stieler's 
Hand -Atlas,  Parts  11  to  18,  containing  18  Maps.     Presented  by 
Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha.     America,  Soutli. — Provinces  of  Cordoba, 
Buenos  Ayres,  &c.,  &c. ;   viz,,  4  Maps,  on  IC  sheets.      Presented 
by  Don  Satumino  Salas.     India. — Topographical  Maps  of  various 
parts,  on  16  Maps  of  53  sheeta.     Presented  by  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  through  the  India  Office.     Admiralty  Charts. 
44   on   50   sheets,      Presented  by  Admiral   G.  H.   Richards,  c.b., 
through  the  Hydrographic  Office, 

The  PRE^ir>ENT  opened  the  bnsiness  of  the  Session  with  the 
following  Address : — 

Before  we  proceed  to  any  other  subject,  I  feel  sure  that  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  will  be  most  anxious  to  hear  the 
latest  news  of  their  valued  Associate,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  whom  we 
hoped  to  have  had  among  us  on  this  occasion. 

In  reply  to  my  note  welcoming  him  to  England,  and  expressing 
the  anxiety  which  I  was  sure  would  be  felt  by  every  member  of  the 
Societ}'  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  return,  Sir  Samncl 
Baker  wrote  as  follows : — "  On  the  10th  November  we  are  engaged 
in  the  country,  and  Khali  be  so  all  through  November.  The  special 
meeting  on  3rd  November  will  be  most  convenient,  and  I  shall  look 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  attending  it.  The  geographical 
part  of  my  expedition  has  been  meagre,  as  I  have  been  so  entirely 
enga,ged  in  establishing  the  government  throughout  the  large  ter- 
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ritoiy  annexed.  The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  sometimea  by 
force  at  other  times  by  diplomacy,  has  been  an  arduous  and  thank- 
ta&k,  as  it  is  not  appreciated  in  Egypt.  This  was  my  chief 
t  in  the  Expedition.  The  Geographical  Reports  respecting  a 
comuiunication  between  the  lakes  were  to  me  of  great  interest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Livingstone  is  quite  out  of  the  Nile 
basin,  as  there  is  not  a  single  large  tributary  from  the  west  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  the  Nile." 

It  was  with  very  sincere  regret  that  I  received,  subsequent  to 
this,  a  note  from  Lady  Baker,  dated  the  23rd  October,  in  which  she 
said,  "  I'grieve  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  laid  up  with 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  has  made  us  very 
anxious.  It  would  bo  quite  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  being 
present  at  the  Goograpbicol  meeting  on  the  3rd.  If  you  should 
think  of  postponing  it,  I  would  write  again  in  a  few  days,  when  I 
should  bo  better  able  to  give  you  an  idea  of  when  he  would  be  well 
enough  to  come  up  to  town.  At  present  he  is  very  weakened  and 
too  ill  to  think  of  any  engagements." 

Since  then  we  have  received  accounts  of  his  continued  amend- 
ment, and  he  has  every  hope  of  being  present  at  your  meeting, 
fixed  for  the  8th  December  next. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  I  am  sure  will 
give  great  pleasure  to  every  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  communicate  to  His  Royal  Highness 
tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Vice-Putron  of  the  Society,  through  his 
private  Secretary,  the  arrangements  of  the  meetings  for  the  Session. 
J  mentioned  the  date  on  which  wo  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  return  among  his  old  Associates,  and 
I  ventured  to  express  the  gratification  which  I  felt  sure  it  would 
afford  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  if  His  Royal  Highness  should  see 
fit  to  honour  one  of  our  meetings  with  his  presence. 

In  reply  I  received  from  Mr.  Knollys  the  following  notes,  dated 
Marlborough  House,  25th  October,  1873  :— 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  desires  mo  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  information  respecting  the  meetings  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  also  for  your  account  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  illness, 
which  ho  is,  I  need  hardly  assure  you,  most  concerned  to  hear  o£ 

"Should  his  engagements  allow  of  it,  His  Royal  Highness  would 
derive  much  gratification  from  being  present  on  the  evening  when 
Sir  Samuel  gives  his  lecture,  and  I  should  be  grejitly  obliged  if  yon 
would  kindly  let  me  know  iho  day  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed. 

"  AVhen  you  have  an  opportunity  perhaps  you  will  have  the  good- 
iiesa  to  make  Sir  Samuel  acquainted  with  the  sincere  regret  which 
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the  Prince  experiences  at  hearing  of  his  illneBS,  and  of  his  hopo  that 
he  may  be  soon  restored  to  health." 


(Same  dale.) 

"  Since  I  wrote  you  the  accompanying  note,  I  have  received  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  instructions  to  state  that  ho  is  most  anxious  to  be 
present  vi'hen  Sir  S.  Baker  is  received,  for  the  first  time  since  Lis 
return,  by  tlie  members  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  and  that 
be  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  poasiblu  that  that  cere- 
mony should  take  place  on  Monday,  8th  December. 

"  His  Eoyal  Highness  uames  that  day,  as  owing  to  Lis  absence 
from  England  in  January  and  Fubruary,  and  to  other  causes,  he  ia 
afraid  it  will  be  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  would  bo  in  his 
power  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  before  the  spring,  and 
as  His  Royal  Highness  has  shown  so  great  an  interest  in  the  success 
of  Sii;  S.  Baker's  Expedition,  it  would  be  a  source  of  considerable 
disappointment  to  him  were  he  to  be  absent  when  Sir  Samuel  first 
presents  himself  to  the  Society  in  question. 

"  I  am,  &o., 

"  Frakcm  Knollys." 

I  feel  sure  that,  great  as  is  the  importance  of  African  discovery, 
per  le,  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geogmphical  Society  feel,  if  pos- 
sible, even  greater  interest  in  the  personal  welfare  of  our  illustrious 
Associate,  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  they  will  have  weighed  with  all  the 
attention  duo  to  them  Sir  S.  Baker's  opinion  that  he  is  already  out 
of  the  Nile  Basin,  and  also  the  intelligence  communicated  to  the 
public  by  Dr.  Beke  through  the  'Times'  on  the  1st  November,  on 
the  authority  of  a  correspondent  in  Portuguese  Congo,  that  Living 
stone  was  then  within  twenty  days'  march  of  the  writer,  and  only 
detained  by  the  want  of  means  to  pay  a  ransom,  which  had  been 
already  sent  to  him. 

We  have  been  so  often  alternately  dismayed  and  disappointed  bj- 
reports  of  this  kind,  that  we  must  await  further  intelligence  before 
believing  in  the  possibility  of  welcoming  Livingstone  back  in  the 
couTBO  of  a  couplo  of  mouths.  Tliuro  is,  of  course,  no  inherent  im- 
poesibilJtj'  in  the  report  which  need  prevent  our  hoping  it  may  bo 
true ;  and  if  Livingstone  is,  in  this  way,  out  of  the  Nile  Basin,  we 
may  safely  say  that,  whether  he  may  show  that  ho  has  passed  from 
one  great  river-basin  into  another — from  that  of  the  Nile  into  that 
of  the  Congo — or  that  both  basins  are  connected,  and  that  the  rivers 
have  in  fact  but  one  basin,  as  the  old  geographers  described  them, 
even  ho,  iu  the  course  of  all  his  travels,  has  never  accomplished  a 
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more  arduous  fent,  or  established  a  more  important  geographical 
£iot. 

It  is  asnal,  on  oar  reassembling  at  the  oommencoment  of  each 
annual  Session,  for  the  President  to  say  a  few  words  descriptive  of' 
the  coarse  of  geographical  inquiry  during  the  recess,  and  Itiiefly  to 
indicate  the  course  which  may  bo  expected  to  bo  taken  by  the 
Society  in  bringing  forward  papers  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Fellows. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  in  presiding 
over  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  assembled 
at  Bradford  in  September,  not  only  supplied  us  with  a  very  valuable 
rtmtmi  of  Geographical  inquiry  since  my  predecessor  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson'a  Annual  Address  in  May  last,  but  has  furnished  us  with 
an  oiri{^nal  contTibution  to  Geography,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  filled  such  a  prominent  and  distinguished  place 
u  a  diplomatist  in  countries  of  so  much  geographical  importance 
as  Japan  and  China.  I  would  commend  Sir  liuthcrford's  A'ddret's 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  those  practical 
results  of  geographical  inquiry  which  affect  international  politics 
and  diplomacy.  I  propose  to  refer  more  particularly  to  other  por- 
tions of  his  Address,  and  to  some  of  the  papers  which  were  read  , 
before  bis  Section,  when  I  request  your  attentioa  to  the  separate 
branches  of  geographical  inquiry  which  are  likely  to  occupy  us 
during  the  coming  season. 

I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  likely  to  have  greater  interest  for 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  England  than  questions  of  Arctic 
discovery,  and  here  we  have  some  very  important  facts  which  havo 
been  brought  to  light  since  the  close  of  last  Session.  Captain 
Markh&m,  BJt.,  indicated  some  of  these  facts  in  what  he  stated  to 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  and  a  fuller 
aooount  will  be  given  you  this  evening  by  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Clements  Markham,  in  the  paper  which  ho  has  drawn  up  on  the 
voyage  of  his  relative  to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  facts  regarding 
the  discoveries  of  the  Polaris  which  he  was  able  to  obtain.  I  will 
not  anticipate  what  will  be  read  to  you  by  Mr.  Markliam  and  said  by 
the  veteran  Arctic  explorers  who  may  address  you  this  evening. 
I  will  only  ask  you  to  weigh  well  the  very  strong  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Voyage  of  the  Polaris  as  to  the  soundness  of  what  waa 
Wvionsly  an  hypothesis,  viz.,  the  exi.stenco  of  an  opou-watcr 
nel  leading  northwards  from  Smith's  Sound ;  which  chiinnel — it 
may  be  &om  permanent  causes,  it  may  be  from  some  temporary 
variety  in  the  seasons — is  now  more  free  from  ice  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  which  we  havo  knowlydge. 
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I  would  ulso  draw  yonr  special  attention  to  the  opinion  of  Captain 
Markham,  himself  an  experienced  navigator,  as  to  tho  extraordinary 
facilities  afforded  by  a  steam-vessel  of  tho  class  of  the  Arctic,  in 
which  he  sailed,  for  conducting  Arctic  exploration. 

Facts  like  these  can  hardly  be  submitted  to  a  company  of 
geographers  without  suggesting  the  idea  of  further  expeditions 
with  a  view  to  set  at  rest  questions  which  have  occupied  tho  atten- 
tion of  navigators  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizaboth.  The  Royal 
Geographical  Society  has  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  tho 
advocacy  of  such  expeditions,  and  there  is  hardly  a  name  of  note 
among  tho  Arctic  voyagers  of  modern  days  which  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Tho  subject  would  certainly 
command  the  most  anxious  attention  of  the  Council,  and  I  would 
only  state,  as  my  own  personal  conviction  in  the  matter,  that  we 
ought  if  possible  to  secure  the  concurrence  and  support  of  Govem- 
nieut  in  anything  which  may  bo  undertaken.  For  scientific  inquiry 
tho  public  might  safely  trust  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  our  own 
Society,  which  has  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  subject. 
But  Arctic  enterprises  are  alwa}'s  of  a  character  to  task  to  the 
utmost  the  highest  qualities  of  British  ships  as  well  as  British 
seamen ;  and  I  nra  convinced  you  would  all  feel  much  greater  con- 
fidence in  seeing  our  own  countrymen  undertake  tho  perils  of  such 
an  expedition,  if  we  were  assured  that  they  canicd  with  them  not 
only  all  (hat  British  private  onterpriso  could  aecuro,  but  all  the 
experience  and  all  the  discipline  which  are  found  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  ranks  of  tho  Royal  Navy. 

In  respect  to  China,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Ney  Elias  and  Baron  von 
Kichthofeu  arc  of  the  highest  importance.  Tho  Baron's  account 
of  tho  geology,  and  especially  the  coal-fields  of  China,  is  little  less 
than  a  revelation  of  now  scientific  truth  from  a  quarter  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  likely  t<j  interest  us  more 
through  the  antiquities  of  civilisation  than  tho  novelties  of  natural 
science.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Baron  von  Richthofen 
has  promised  ua  a  paper  for  tho  present  Sossion  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  Physical  Geography  of  this  great  country. 

A  great  mass  of  information  regarding  the  countries  westward  of 
China,  and  extending  to  tho  frontiers  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
empires,  will  bo  found  in  the  papers  which  were  read  before  the 
British  Association  by  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  Mr.  Blandford, 
Major  St.  John,  and  Major  Euan  Smith.  The  interest  of  this  part 
of  the  world  is  not  likely  to  bo  diminished  by  the  Russian  Expedi- 
tion to  Khiva,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  impassable  barrier  will  now 
sepai-ate  the  obserrationa  of  our  trigonometrical  siuveyors  in  India 
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from  those  of  their  Kussian  foUow-labourors  in  Siberia,  nor  will  any 
barbarons  interval  form  a  break  between  the  tradc-routee  of  India 
and  Southern  Asia,  and  those  of  the  Caspian  Basin  and  Tai'tarj'. 

Another  group  of  papers  regarding  New  Guine^i  and  the  adjacent 
islands  proves  that  the  curtain  is  now  lifting  which  has  so  long  con- 
cealed from  the  attention  of  Western  geographers  the  vu«t  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  southern  jwrtion  of  tlie  Great  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. ^^  hether  regarded  as  contributions  to  physical  geography, 
or  to  ethnology,  or  as  indications  of  further  information  which  is 
Likely  to  be  afforded  at  no  distant  date,  the  pajiers  of  Captain 
Moteeby  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gill  are  of  great  interest.  Both  these 
papers  having  been  presented  by  their  authors  to  our  Society,  and 
read  only  in  abstract  at  Bradford,  will  form,  I  may  announce,  the 
sabjects  of  one  of  our  evening  meetings  in  the  coarse  of  the  present 
Seaaiom. 

Bearding  Eastern  and  Central  AfricA  a  considerable  amount  of 
miscellaneoos  information  has  been  collected,  which  wiU  fill  up 
gaps,  and  doubtless  lead  to  further  inquiry  regarding  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  The  Society  will  be  glad  to  hoar  that,  though  we 
have  no  further  news  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  our  latest  accounts  of  both 
the  expeditions  sent  out  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  him  tell  of  satis- 
factory progress.  You  will  remember  that  two  expeditions  left 
England  for  this  purpose :  one  proceeding  from  the  Portuguese 
poaaessions  on  the  west  coast,  up  the  Biver  Congo,  under  Lieutenant 
Grandy,  r.x.,  the  expenses  being  defrayed  by  Livingstone's  noble- 
minded  friend,  Mr.  J.  Young,  of  Kelly.  Our  ktest  direct  aooounts 
of  this  expedition  are  communicated  by  Mr.  Eobert  Scott  Newton, 
Vice-Consnl  at  Loanda,  in  South-West  Africa.  Ho  left  Loanda  on 
24th  July,  and  states  that  the  Governor-General  bad  just  received 
r  from  the  King  of  the  Congo  that  the  expedition  had  left  San 
Salvador,  the  furthest  point  in  the  Fortugucse  dominions,  about  the 
16th  June,  in  good  health ;  so  that  we  may  any  day  hope  to  hear  of 
1h«ir  further  progress  in  their  search  for  tidings  of  Livingstone ; 
and  every  step  wUl  add  to  our  knowledge  of  this  most  interesting, 
but  little  known,  region.  Comparing  Mr.  Newton's  dates  with 
tho«e  of  Dr.  Beke's  Portuguese  informant,  published  in  the  '  Times ' 
of  Saturday  last,  I  think  that  we  must  await  some  confirmation  of 
the  latter  report  before  concluding  that  Lieutenant  Grandy  had 
turned  back. 
^L  The  other  expedition,  as  you  are  aware,  started  under  Lieutenant 
^^L  Cameron  from  the  east  coobt,  and  they  encountered  a  variety  of 
^^Ljtlays  and  disappointments,  and  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the 
^^■Atth  of  Mr,  Moffat,  the  youngest,  but  not  the  least  promiem^, 
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Besides  the  subjects  already  mentioned,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
many  other  pajiers  arc  in  hand,  on  various  countries,  and  will  bo 
brought  before  you  in  the  course  of  the  Session.  Among  thom  are 
one  on  the  late  Captain  Kokeby's  Surveys  in  Mubia,  between 
Suakin  and  Berber ;  one  by  Dr.  Kirk,  on  his  Examination,  in 
company  with  Captain  Wharton,  K..N.,  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Lufiji 
Eivcr — tho  interesting  stream  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  of  wliich 
we  still  know  so  little;  a  third  by  Professor  Leone  Levi,  on  the 
Geography  and  Eesources  of  Paraguay ;  besides  others  on  Australia, 
Persia,  and  Beluchistan. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  allttding  to  the  great  losses 
which  Geographical  Science,  and  our  Society  in  particular,  have 
sustained  during  the  vacation,  in  the  death  of  so  many  distingtiisbed 
travellers : — Count  de  Strzelecki,  Admiral  Sir  Robert  McClure, 
Mr.  Emil  von  Sydow,  Sir  Henry  Ilolland,  Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland, 
the  explorer  of  Soulhorn  Peru  and  Bolivia.  This  is  a  heavy  list  in 
BO  short  a  period.  I  do  not  record  the  names  hero  with  the  intention 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  great  services  which  each  has  rendered 
to  Geography  and  the  kindred  sciences ;  this,  indeed,  would  bo  to 
anticipate  tho  obituary  notices  which  form  part  of  the  Annual 
Address  in  May  of  each  year,  and  the  drawing  up  of  which  will  be 
part  of  my  duty.  But,  as  veteran  travellers  and  geographers 
disappear  from  the  scene,  I  would  ask  the  younger  members  of  the 
Society  to  remember  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  cannot 
afford  to  rest  its  chaiacter  merely  on  the  laurels  of  a  bygone  day  ; 
and  that,  if  tho  Society  would  keep  its  position  before  the  world, 
young  and  able  geographers  must  not  rest  whilst  there  remain 
regions  on  tho  earth's  surface  with  the  physical  features  or 
inhabitants  of  which  our  countrymen  are  still  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 


The  Duooreriet  of  the  '  PdarU,'  and  Voyage  of  the  '  Arctic' 
By  C.  R.  Markham,  Esq.,  c.a.  Secretary  r.q.s. 

Commander  Mabkuam  was  appointed  to  the  Sultan  before  he  had 
been  three  weeks  in  England  (after  returning  from  the  Arctic 
regions),  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Lisbon ;  so  that  Iho  results 
of  his  observations  must  be  presented  to  the  Society  without  the 
advantage  of  his  presence,  and  in  a  paper,  the  contents  of  which  are 
culled  fiom  his  journal,  and  from  his  Hepurt  to  Admiral  S.  Osbom, 
but  not  by  himself.  His  own  experience  of  ice  navigation,  and  tho 
details  he  gathered  from  the  crew  of  tho  Polarie,  are,  however,  so 
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importftnt  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  bring  them  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  thus  early  in  the  Sessioo,  in  order  that 
the  Fellows  may  be  in  possession  of  the  new  data  relating  to  the 
problem  of  Arctic  exploration.  In  the  present  very  brief  com- 
munication the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  dia- 
coiveries  of  the  Polaris  will  be  enumerated,  and  the  experience 
acquired  from  a  modem  voyage  in  a  powerful  steam-whaler,  as 
regards  ice  navigation,  will  be  pointed  out. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  when  we  consider  the 
remarkable  character  of  Captain  Hall's  voyage,  that  his  vessel  was 
ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  had  insufficient  steam-power ;  that 
the  commander  was  a  man  without  education,  and  that  ho  was  in 
no  sense  a  seaman,  but  rather  an  enthusiastic  and  most  gallant 
leader,  depending  on  others  to  navigate  his  vessel  and  to  render  his 
disoorreries  useful ;  and  that  the  officers  and  crew  were  for  the  most 
part  advanced  in  years,  of  various  nationalities,  without  any  zeal  for 
discovery,  without  discipline  or  control,  ajid  in  a  position  in  which  - 
every  man  considered  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Hall 
himself,  and  Dr.  Bessols,  were  the  only  two  among  the  ill-assorted 
company  who  were  really  interested  in  the  work.  It  is  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question,  to  show  how  much,  how 
very  much  might  be  done,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  a 
really  well-equipped  naval  expedition. 

The  most  striking  fact  connected  with  the  voyage  of  the  Polarii, 
in  August  1871,  is  that  she  wont  from  Cape  Shacklcton  to  her 
extreme  northern  point  up  Smith  Sound,  in  8'2'"^  16'  n.,  ia  five  days, 
without  obstruction  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  even  then  she  was 
stopped  merely  by  loose  floes,  through  which  a  powerful  vessel, 
like  an}-  one  of  the  Dundee  whalers,  could  easily  have  forced  a 
pawage.  Indeed,  Captain  Markham  was  informed  that  the  Polaris 
WIS  stopped  by  a  very  insignificant  stream  of  ico,  with  a  magnificent 
water  sky  as  far  as  could  be  seen  to  the  northward.  Hall  himself 
was  most  reluctant  to  turn  back ;  but,  being  no  sailor,  and  having 
no  experience  in  ice  navigation,  ho  thought  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  follow  the  advice  of  old  Captain  Bnddington,  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  feared  that  if  they  persevered  it  might 
be  difficult  to  retrace  their  stops. 

The  floes  up  Smith  Sound  wore  not  of  a  heavy  description,  and 
seldom  exceeded  five  feet  in  thickness,  so  that  we  may  infer  that 
they  were  formed  in  one  winter.  No  icebergs  of  any  size  were  seen 
to  the  north  of  8ii'.  But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  point  con- 
nected with  the  ice-drift.  At  Newman  Bay,  about  18  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  winter  guarters  of  the  PoJarw,  in  81°  38'  s.» 
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tho  floGB  appeared  to  be  heavier  and  more  extensive  tlian  thej"  were 
to  tho  southward,  although  they  -were  all  drifting  to  the  south  and 
west.  Two  or  three  of  the  fields  off  Ne'vnnan  Bay  were  estimated 
to  be  a  mile  long  and  of  considerable  thickness ;  but  all  tho  ice 
seen  from  their  winter  (juai  tors  appeared  to  be  only  of  one  year's 
growth.  Dr.  Bessels  believes  the  opening  called  Lady  Franklin's 
Bay  to  be  a  strait,  and  he  accounts  for  tho  disappearance  of  the 
heavy  ice  to  the  south  of  about  81°  30'  by  its  drifting  into  that 
opening. 

Tho  coast  of  Greenland,  at  the  furthest  point  reached,  is  steep  and 
precipitous,  and  is  free  from  land-ice ;  while  tho  shores  of  Grinnell 
Land,  on  the  opjiosite  side,  appear  to  bo  low  and  shelving,  and  have 
fast  ice  attached  tfl  them.  The  extreme  northern  points  of  Green- 
land and  Grinnell  Land  apixsarcd  tor«vch  to  about  the  same  latitude, 
82'  20'  N. ;  and  beyond  them,  with  a  channel  about  50  miles  in 
■width  intervening,  a  distant  polar  land  was  made  out,  in  about 
84°  N.  This  will  probably  bo  that  "paradise  of  birds"  where  the 
knots  go  to  breed,  and  all  tho  other  vast  congregation  who.se  place 
of  nldification  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  But  there  is  reason  to 
think  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  human  beings  have  been  there 
also,  for  at  the  furthest  point  reached  by  the  Polaris  the  vestiges  of 
man  were  found.  They  consisted  of  a  couple  of  walrus  ribs,  which 
had  been  used  as  sledge-ninners ;  a  small  piece  of  wood  tliat  had 
formed  part  of  the  back  of  a  sledge ;  an  old  bone-knife  handle ;  and 
tho  remains  of  a  summer  encampment — three  circles  of  stones  for 
teeping  tents  in  position,  with  spaces  left  for  the  entrances.  Traces 
of  tho  presence  of  man  on  the  verge  of  the  unknown  region  ai-e 
proofs  of  its  being  habitible,  and  conseqnently  of  the  presence  of 
open  water  and  much  animal  life. 

A  regular  current  was  flowing  down  the  strait  from  the  north, 
and  tho  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  north-east.  In  82'  jj.  much 
drift-wood  was  seen  ;  and  Mr.  Chester,  tho  mate,  picked  up  a  piece, 
4  feet  long,  which  most  probably  was  borne  on  the  waves  of  a  Polar 
sea,  from  tho  coast  of  Siberia.  The  most  interesting  discovery  con- 
nected with  oceanic  movements  was  that  the  tidal  waves  from  north 
and  south  meet  at  Cape  Fraser,  on  the  west  coast  of  Grinnell  Land, 
This  was  fully  demonsl  rated  by  the  drift  of  the  Polaris,  and  by  tidal 
observations.  To  tho  south  of  Cape  Fraser  the  flood-tide  makes  to 
the  north,  whilst  to  the  north  of  that  point  it  flows  south.  The  rise 
and  fall  during  spring-tides  was  about  .5  J  feet,  and  during  the  neaps 
about  2  feet.  No  agitation  of  the  water  was  noticed  off  Cape  Fraser, 
caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  waves,  for  tho  ico  would  effectually 
prevent  anything  of  the  sort.    To  the  south  of  Cape  Fraser  the  tide 
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■roee  to  a  greater  height  during  the  night,  as  is  the  case  along  the 

'«0A8t  of  Greenland  ;  whereas  to  the  north  of  Cape  Fraser  there  was 
no  perceptible  difference  between  the  day  and  night  tides. 
Turning  from  the  experience  of  the  Pvlarit  during  the  navigable 

f  ceason  to  what  is  to  be  learned  from  the  story  of  winter  quarters  in 
Polaris  Bay,  the  details  are  equally  instructive.    This  expedition 
aased  the  winter  in  81"  38'  n.,  a  point  considerably  farther  north 

I  than  any  hnman  being  has  been  known  to  have  wintered  before. 
The  prevailing  winds  wore  from  the  north- cast,  and  the  lowest 
temperatore  registered  was  —  48'  Fahr.  Now  Kane's  minimum,  in 
a  position  180  miles  further  south,  was  —  69",  and  the  minimums 
registered  by  expeditions  wintering  among  the  Parry  Islands  ranged 
from  —  48°  to  —  SO' ;  so  that  the  cold  certainly  does  not  increase  on 
approaching  the  Pole.  Indeed  observations  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pole  of  cold  is  much  nearer  to  the  Arctic  circle  than  to  the 
Fole  of  the  earth.  In  the  comparatively  mild  climate,  between  the 
8  let  and  82nd  parallels,  fifteen  species  of  plants  were  found,  and  the 
berbage  was  suffioient  to  sustain  herds  of  musk  oxen,  twenty-six  of 
which  were  shot.  Seals  of  three  kinds  were  seen  as  far  north  as 
82^  16'  K.,  besides  foxes  and  lemming,  ptarmigan,  seventeen  other 
kinds  of  birds,  including  the  rare  Sabine  gull  and  the  Iceland 

L«nipe,  and  several  insects.     With  tho  exception  of  poor  Hall  himself, 

i  not  a  man  of  the  expedition  died,  although  many  were  far  advanced 
in  years  and  had  led  hard  lives,  and  all  returned  in  perfect  health. 

We  learn  from  tho  voyage  of  the  Polarit  that  a  vessel  may  steam 
up  Smith  Sound  to  82°  or  83°,  and  probably  much  further,  without 
any  difficulty  ;  that  land  exists  in  84°,  or  at  a  distance  of  only  350 
miles  from  the  North  Pole ;  that  currents  and  tides,  ebbing  and 
flowing  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Polar  ocean,  keep  the  ice 
within  the  strait  in  constant  motion,  and  indicate  its  navigability 
at  intervals  during  the  working  season  ;  that  the  climate  far  to  the 
north  is  milder  than  in  the  more  aouthem  portions  of  the  Arctic 
regions ;  that  there  is  great  abundance  of  animal  life;  and  that  the 
subjects  for  scientific  investigation,  which  have  been  indicated  by 

.  the  labours  of  Dr.  Besscls,  are  even  more  numerous  and  interesting 

^ihaa  had  been  anticipated. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  voyage  of  the  Arclir^  and  contemplate  the 
remarkable  change  which  the  use  of  powerful  steamers  has  caused 
in  ice-navigation.     The  Arctic  is  a  steamer  of  430  tons  and  70  Lorse- 

L|wwcr,  with  angle-irons  on  each  side  of  the   stem,  and  strongly 

rfbrtified  inboanl.  Her  first  encounter  with  ice  was  in  Davis  Straits, 
when  Captain  Morkham  was  a  witness  to  the  way  in  which  she 
forced  a  passage  through  50  miles  of  formidable  pack,  in  which  a 
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sailiog  vessel  would  have  been  perfectly  Lelpless.  TLen  came  tbe 
paasage  through  Melville  Bay,  between  the  land-ice  and  the  moving 
pack,  which  had  been  the  ten-or  of  the  whalers  for  the  last  half 
century.  There  are  several  persons  in  this  meeting  who  hiivo  been 
in  Melville  Bay  for  thirty  and  forty  days,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  or 
still  worse,  in  a  steam-tender,  obliged  to  wait  upon  a  sailing  vessel, 
tracking  and  blasting,  sawing  and  cutting,  and  wearing  their  lives 
out  with  bitter  annoyance  at  the  delay.  Now,  this  year  was  not 
exceptionally  clear;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ice,  and  much  care 
was  necessary,  as  well  as  some  little  charging  of  the  ice,  and  judi- 
cious audacity,  "i'et  the  Arctic  succeeded  in  passing  through  tie 
ice  of  Melville  Bay  and  reaching  the  North  Water  in  sixty  hours. 
Again,  when  beset  several  times  in  the  middle  ice,  and  in  Frince 
Begent's  Inlet,  the  Arctic  was  able  to  force  her  way  through  pack 
in  which  a  sailing  vessel  would  have  been  utterly  helpless.  To  one 
who,  like  Captain  Markham,  had  studied  the  records  of  Arctic 
voj'ages  with  care,  these  performances  of  the  steamer  in  which  he 
was  taking  a  passs^e  were  most  suggestive.  There  was  nothing  to 
have  prevented  her  from  proceeding  up  Smith  Sound  in  the  track  of 
the  Polarti,  if  the  Captain  could  but  have  been  persuaded  that  there 
were  whales  in  that  direction.  The  whale  fishers  are  very  slow  to 
go  ofif  the  old  beaten  track  without  some  strong  inducement,  and 
a  Government  expedition  must  lead  the  way  and  bring  to  light  the 
capabilities  of  the  unknown  region  as  regards  the  yield  of  oil- 
producing  animals  before  its  productions  are  sought  after  by  traders. 
But  even  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  fishery  and  during  a  short 
summer  cruise  the  Arctic  went  further  than  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Edward  Tarry  in  1824,  or  of  Sir  James  Eoss  in  1848 ;  than  that  of 
Mr.  Saunders  in  1850,  of  Captain  Forsyth  in  1850,  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
in  1851,  and  nearly  as  far  as  that  of  McClintock  in  1858.  These 
facts  show  the  great  change  that  steam  and  other  modem  appliances 
have  effected  in  ice-navigation,  for  the  voyage  of  the  Arctic  this  year 
was  not  exceptional.  The  same  voyage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
run  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  to  Cape  Giarry,  has  been  made  year 
after  year  since  she  was  built 

Captain  Markham  was  thus  enabled  to  visit  the  scenes  of  winter 
qiiarters  of  former  Arctic  expeditions,  which  have  become  olassio 
ground  in  the  glorious  annals  of  northern  discovery. 

At  Fort  Leopold  be  examined  the  traces  left  by  tlie  expedition  of 
1848,  under  Sir  James  Eoss,  with  whom  the  late  Sir  Robert  M'Clure, 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  and  Captain  Cheyrie,  were  serving.  Here 
were  the  framework  of  the  house  on  Whaler  Point,  the  steam  launch, 
and  tbe  great  dep6t  of  provisions,  and  Captain  Markham  picked  up 
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«  cylinder  red  with  rust,  containing  the  muuerous  records  left  by 
Sir  James  Ross  and  others,  all  soaked  with  wet.  As  they  must 
have  perished  if  they  had  oontinnod  there,  he  carefally  dried  them 
and  brought  ihem  home,  delivering  them  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Alexander  Milne.  A  notice  of  what  ho  had  done  was  written  out, 
and  aeomed  in  the  cylinder  to  one  of  the  jmsts  of  Sir  James  Ross's 
honse.  The  provisions  at  Port  lyoopold,  which  had  been  lying  there 
for  twenty-five  years,  were  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation : 
the  biacnits  being  as  good  as  when  baked,  and  the  tobacco  and 
'chocolate  quite  fresh.  About  230  casks,  of  different  sizes,  were 
lying  about  in  all  directions. 

After  cruising  about  for  some  time   in   Lancaster  Sound   and 
(fiarrow's  Straits,  the  Arctic  made  a  run  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
into  Creewell  Bay,  and  beyond  Capo  Garry,  where  a  great  number 
of  whales  were  found ;  and  this  inlet  thus  bidtt  fair  to  become  an 
important  fishing  station,  as  Sir  Edward  Parry  prophesied  many 
,  yean  aga    This  gave  Captain  Markham  another  opportunity  of 
viaitiog  a  spot  which  has  become  classic  ground  in  the  annals  of 
Arotio  adventure,  namely.  Fury  Beach.     Here,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, n.M.S.  Fury  was  forced  on  shore  in  1824,  and,  notwith- 
atanding  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  every 
sonl  in  the  expedition  to  heave  her  down  and  repair  damages,  sho 
beoame  totally  unseawurthy,  and  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 
Aaohots  were  laid  out  on  the  beach  with  cables  passed  round  masses 
of  grounded  ice,  to  form  a  safe  wet  dock ;  all  the  stores  and  pro- 
Tisions  were  landed  to  lighten  her,  and  there  was  a  display  of 
splendid  fleamanship.     But  all  wat>  of  no  avail,  and  an  immense  pilo 
4^  stores  and  provisions  was  left  on  Ftuy  Beach.     Sir  John  Ross,  in 
1829,  took  tons  away,  and,  when  he  and  his  crow  wintered  there  in 
1832-33,  they  lived  on  these  provisions.    The  place  wm  last  visited 
by  Mr.  Allen  Young  in  March,  1859,  and  no  living  soul  had  landed 
en  Fury  Beach  since  that  date.    Casks,  spars,  rigging,  and  a  perfect 
■■OTtment  of  ship's  stores,  were  strewn  about  in  all  directions,  with 
the  remains  of  "  Somerset  House,"  in  which  the  Rosses  and  their 
men  had  passed  several  dreary  months.     Three  bower-anchors  were 
on  the  beach,  two  boats,  the  topsail-yards,  and  the  running  rig- 
gings of  the  Fury  nnrove,  and  jaigged  up  in  five-fathom  lengths. 
Hundreds  of  tins  of  preserved   meat  and  vegetables  were  lying 
aboat,  aU  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  fifty  years.     And  even  the  rope  was  quite  fresh.     There  is 
also  a  perfect  set  of  whaling  implements,  including  lances  and  har- 
poons.   Captain  Markham  brought  two  home,  and  one  of  them, 
although  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  frosts  and  thaws  ol  {ott^'-Q\^\. 
rot,  snn.  c 
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,  only 


ired  a  little  nibbi 


to  be  as  bright  as  wlicn  it 


years, 

was  first  made.  He  also  picked  up  two  seamen's  knives  and  a  pair 
of  binocular.'i,  whicli  muat  have  belonged  to  fiomo  Arctic  worthy  of 
the  last  generation.  Another  relic  is  the  small  piece  of  wood,  of 
oval  fonn,  from  the  stem  of  the  cutter,  on  which  the  boat's  recall 
had  once  been  painted.  Although  all  the  jtaint  has  disiippeared,  the 
outline  of  the  Union  .Tack  with  a  pennant  under  it,  can  still  be 
made  out.  The  visits  to  Port  Leopold  and  Furj'  Boacb  have  been 
particularly  alluded  to,  because  they  bring  home  to  us  the  revolu- 
tion that  has  taken  place  in  ice-navigation.  Points  which  wore 
reached  %vith  extreme  toil  and  difficulty  by  Sir  Edward  Parry  and 
Sir  James  Ross,  and  which  were  the  farthest  limits  of  their  rospec- 
tive  Tpyagea  in  saUing-vessels,  were  visited  this  summer  by  a 
steamer  without  any  check  worth  speaking  of,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  whaling  voyage.  It  is  time  that,  even  in  former  days, 
occasional  fortunate  voyages  were  made;  but  what  was  then  the 
exception  is  now  the  general  rule.  The  difficulties  of  ice-naviga- 
tion must  not  be  under-stated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
difficnltios  have  been  materially  reduced  by  the  nkilful  and  Bcnman- 
like  application  of  steam-power  and  other  modem  applisuiccs.  A 
very  great  insight  may  be  obtained  into  the  jiresent  system  of  ice- 
navigation  by  a  voyage  in  a  whaler  uiidcrtaken  by  a  naval  officer ; 
aiid  the  idea  of  despatching  Captain  Markham  on  this  duty  is  one 
which  was  most  happy  in  itself,  and  for  which  geogi-aphers  are  cer- 
tainly very  much  indebted  to  Adiuinil  Sherard  0«bom. 

The  Meeting  will,  I  tliink,  be  of  opinion  that  the  results  of  the 
Arctic  investigations  in  1873,  though  humble  in  themselves,  have 
added  something  to  our  knowledge,  and  will  not  be  wholly  unprofit- 
able in  furthering  the  great  cause  of  Arctic  discovery. 

Admiral  R.  Colussos  said  his  ox  |)crieiice  in  the  Arctic  rog:ions  was  limited 
to  the  regions  east  of  Behring  Straits,  but  he  had  advocated  froin  tiie  first 
the  prosecution  of  Polar  research  by  wiiy  of  Smith  Sound,  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  United  States  Expedition  had  been  no  successful.  The  voyage 
of  the  Polaris  afforded  evidence  that  further  exploration  in  the  same  direction 
would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Undoubtidly,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Smith  Sound  there  !ipi>enred  to  be  a  rise  of  temixjrature,  which  at 
present  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and  the  investigation  of  this  subject  was 
of  the  greatest  possible  imiwrtaDcc. 

Caiitain  Chbtke  (who  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross's  expedition)  said  it 
was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for 
an  expedition  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  either  in  a  vessel  or  by  a  sledge  party; 
and  if  England  did  not  now  do  her  duty  in  this  re3[icct,  she  would  find  other 
nations  soon  surpassing  her.  The  Royal  Society  and  the  Geographical  Society 
had  always  "  backed  up  "  Arctic  research,  and  he  tnisted  thot  they  would 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  Korth  Pole  was  finally  reached. 

Admiral  Sberabo  Osoorn*  said,  after  the  disappointment  of  last  spring, 
ho  was  glad  to  find  a  luval  ofiicer  on  balf-pay  who  was  ready  to  devote 
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himaelf  to  the  best  method  of  obtuining  informatiou  from  the  Arctic  regions, 
to  as  h>  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  intended  again  to  apply  to  hur 
Hijwty'a  GoTerameut  for  the  despatch  of  an  expedition.     It  was  of  tlic  utmost 
importanoe  to  know  what  progrcH  had  been  made  during  the  (Mst  ten  years 
in  ice-oavigatioD.     He  himself,  and  one  or  two  others  present  at  that  meet- 
in;,  wPTit  out  in  1850  in  the  first  steam-ship  that  ever  penetrated  the  ice. 
r  deportnre  they  had  the  consolation  of  being  told  that  they  tirould 
iS  hours  in  the  ice ;  but  they  were  very  soon  convinced  that  a  great 
cliuige  was  about  to  take  plac«  in  Arctic  navigation.     Captain  Penny,  a  dis- 
tinguished \TbaIcr,  said  a  greut  revoiutiou  would  take  place,  and  such  had 
l<c«D  the  case,  for  at  the  present  day  all  the  vessels  that  had  attempted  to 
]>euelrst«  the  ice  were  steamers.     Some  years  ago  it  was  considered  lucky  if 
'  I  one  scMon  one  ship  out  of  three  could  crotis  the  middle  ice,  but  the  coptain 
'  the  Aretk  told  him  that  for  nine  consecutive  years  he  had  never  failed  to 
through  it.     Captain  Marklmm  had  seen  how  this  was  accomplished, 
>  changu  wu  most  remarkable  ;  for  here  was  a  whaler,  not  sent  out  to  ran 
y  risk,  but  merely  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  passing  the 
iiit  reached  by  some  half-dozen  Arctic  cxiiedilious,  and  returning, 
|JL  .         — , ,  two  months  earlier  than  the  i>eriod  at  which  whalers  formerly  came 
home.     She  was  back  early  in  September,  whereas,  twenty  ycare  ago,  whalers 
hooght  themseWes  fortunate  if  they  reached  home  by  the  I4th  of  November. 
Iht  Arctic  whale-fishery  was   the  best  school  in  the  world  for  mercantile 
MttBCn.    AiuLic  whalers  were  the  pick  of  the  mercantile  marine.    Their  labours 
vntv  wntinuous,  and  the  risks  they  ran  were  extreme.    They  had  to  hunt  a 
fish  which  would  assuredly  destroy  them  if  they  did  not  kill  him.    They 
vpritiired  among  the  ice  in  the  boldest  way,  and  thoufdit  nothing  of  leaping 
.r  ui  their  bods  into  their  boats  and  working  in  them  13  or  14  hours  before 
they  returned  to  the  ship.     Yet  this  great  school  for  our  seamen  would  have 
been  closed  years  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  labours  of  Arctic  explorers. 
'Ilk;  old  Spitzbergen  field  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  Arctic  exploration. 
Davis  discovered  Davis  Straits,  where  the  fishery  continued  for  years,  and  the 
wbaler*  never  passed  through  that  ice  until  Sir  John  Ross  fought  his  woy 
throngh  and  discovered  whales  further  north.     From  that  time  the  whalers 
forced  thdr  way  throngh  the  middle  ice.     Parry  discovered  the  fishery  in  Prince 
Kegeut's  Inlet,  and  declared  that  it  would  bo  the  great  fishery  of  the  future,  and 
whenever  the  captain  of  the  Arctic  reached  that  ground  he  invariably  filled 
his  ship.     No  doubt  there  were  other  parts  in  which  the  whales  congregated 
after  being  driven  from  their  old  grounds,  and  undoubtedly,  if  future  Arctic 
tcxplorers  discovered   fresh   fisheries,  the   Dundee   ond  Aberdeen   fishermen 
pvould  follow  in  their  wake.     It  was  a  remarkable  commercial  fact,  that  the 
^*hale-oil  of  the  Arctic  Seas  was  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  fibre 
rprodnced  in  British  India — jule.    The  quantity  of  this  material  that  was  worked 
[•Up  in  Dundee  was  enormous.   During  the  last  eight  years  he  had  been  concerned 
I  in  the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables,  for  which  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
t  jute  hod  been  required,  and  every  ton  of  it  had  to  be  manipulated  with  whale- 
>oil  brought  from   the  Greenland  Seas.     This  was  a  curious  fact,  showing 
I  how  wonderfatly  one  branch  of  commerce  was  connected  with  another.     He 
lAttached  great  importance  to  the  fortunate  meeting  of  Capt4tin  Murkham  with 
fthe  creir  of  the  Polaris  before  they  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  rcix)rters  of 
fthe  Kcw  York  press,  ond  also  before  any  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  to 
l^ake  the  tales  of  the  two  [nrties  coincide.     One-half  the  crew  of  the  Polaris 
'drilled  during  a  snow-storm  on  an  ice-field  down  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
tud  reached  the  United  States  some  months  ago.     The  remainder  of  the  crew 
wrt  met  with  by  Captain  Markhani  in  the  -4rc<ic,  and  by  another  whaler,  the 
Smmueraig,  during  the  post  whaling  season  in  Bafiin's  Bay.     They  had 
abandoned  the  Polar  it,  and  were  going  south  in  their  boats  to  the  Danish 
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settlements.  The  story  given  by  the  men  was  a  very  clear  one.  There 
oouM  be  no  doubt  that  they  had  run  720  miles,  from  Cape  Shackleton,  in  the 
month  of  August,  up  Smith  Sound,  without  meeting  mth  any  important 
impediment,  up  to  the  furthest  jioint  yi't  reached  by  any  vessel,  in  fact, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Parry's  farthest  north  latitude  from  Spitzhcrgen.  The 
man  who  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  exiwiiition  then  died,  and  from 
that  time  no  furtlnjr  effort  was  made  to  proceed  northwards,  though  there 
was  plenty  of  water  and  sailing  ice,  and  though  one  of  the  men,  who  went 
up  on  a  hill  near  where  they  wintered,  saw  far  to  the  north  high  I'olar  land. 
The  Folarit  found  the  west  coast  of  Smith  So>ind  to  be  a  very  indented 
ooASt,  evidently  a  p.irt  of  that  great  Arctic  archijielago  known  to  English 
navigators.  The  crew  of  the  I'darit  were  so  aged  that  Captain  Markham 
said  he  could  hardly  call  one  of  them  an  efficient,  able-bodied  scanmn,  and 
not  one  was  fit  to  be  put  into  a  sledge.  There  were,  too,  more  captain.s 
than  seamen.  Yet  tliat  wretched  crew  did  not  lose  one  man  throughout  the 
whole  winter.  The  only  [xjrsan  who  jx-risthed  was  Capt.iiu  Hall,  and  his  death 
was  80  unexpected  that  it  aroused  suspicions  of  his  having  been  ptiisoiiod. 
Much  could  not  be  said  of  the  mild  temperatures  existing,  as  the  Pole  was 
approached,  until  the  publication  of  the  data,  but  in  n  general  way  it  might 
be  stated  that  it  was  milder  in  tlie  upi>er  jsirt  of  Smith  Sound  than  further 
south.  Every  seaman  of  the  crew  assured  Captain  Markham  that  the  tide 
came  from  the  north,  and  there  could  therefore  bo  little  doubt  in  an  ordinary 
man's  mind  that  it  must  come  from  some  great  sea  north  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland.  There  was  no  force  of  water  from  the  west,  so  it  must  come  from 
the  Atlantic  through  the  Polar  current. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Prance  suggested  that,  if  the  Oovemmcnt  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  the  Koynl  Geographical  Society 
should  undiTlake  to  do  so.  Ho  was  quite  sure  that  sufficient  funds  could 
easily  be  obtaine<l  by  ])ublic  subscription. 

Admiral  Sherard  Osborn  said  he  hml  weighed  the  same  suggestion  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  he  would  be  the  lost  man  to  go  to  Government 
for  help  if  he  thought  it  right  that  a  private  e.xpedition  should  winter  in  the 
Polar  Sea.  Experience  had  taught  him  that  the  readiest  way  to  commit 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  successive  Arctic  expeditious  for  several  years 
to  come,  would  be  to  fit  out  a  private  expedition  under  a  bold  leader  and 
get  him  to  push  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The  probabilities  were  that  the  wluile 
country  would  then  bo  roused,  and  search  expeditions  sent  out  for  the  next 

Juarter  of  a  century,  but  such  a  proceeding  he  would  never  Ihj  a  jmrty  to. 
n  order  to  have  a  {x:rreGt  Arctic  expedition  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  under  Government  auspices,  with  naval  discipync,  naval  order,  and  naval 
apTtt  de  corjis,  to  carry  them  through  the  labours  of  an  Arctic  winter  and 
spring.  He  could  not  in  jiublic  state  what  he  knew  of  the  sufferings  of  some 
of  the  American  exjiedltions,  and  the  causes  of  those  suflerings;  but  the 
starvation  of  Kane's  people  arose  from  want  of  organisation  and  oi>cn  mutiny, 
and  Captain  Hall  hail  to  take  the  life  of  almost  his  only  companion  in  the  Gulf 
of  Doothia.  He  therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  private 
enterprise  to  do  more  than  supplement  a  Government  expedition,  by  taking 
care  after  a  public  exi>odition  had  sailed,  to  keepopcncommmucation  annually 
between  the  dejiot  ship  and  England. 

Mr.  Parker  Snow  said  he  knew  Captain  Hall  intimately.  For  a  consider- 
able time  he  had  his  private  journals  in  his  possession,  and  was  therefore 
acquainted  with  the  inner  heart  of  the  man,  and  was  convinced  that  he  was 
about  the  last  person  whom  tlie  American  Government  should  have  placed  in 
command  of  so  important  an  expedition.  A  more  gallant,  brave,  and  enduring 
explorer  did  not  exist,  amongst  his  own  loved  £s()uimaux ;  but  it  required  a 
saval  vottn,  and  strict  discipline,  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that  in  which  the 
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Fn'arit  was  lost.     He  liimself  considered  it  a  national  duty  on  the  jmrt  of 

Kri-lAud  to  accotnplislj  tiiat  which  she  hod  bccu  striving  after  for  over  300  years. 

Ill  l-i.',0.  wlicn,  as  second  in  command  under  the  lato  Ciiptain  Forsyth,  they 

Hui  l!  -  iin   Bay,  Lancaster  Sound,  nnd  down  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  to 

tl>e  \ .  n  rr.v^hed  this  year  by  the  Arctic,  they  found  oijcu  water. 

nntil  they  ruaUieda  tjii rier  of  ice  below  Fury  Beach.     They  then  turned  back, 

and  arrived  home  in  safety,  never  liaving  dropped  anchor  during  the  four 

•i<s  they  were  ont.     He  thought  a  small  topsail  schooner,  of  course  with 

i:iry  power,  would  ac(Xim]iLi8b  aa  much  as  a  large  steamer.      Any  expcdi- 

•iit  tihould  remember  that  Franklin's  journals  were  as  yet  uiidis- 

•  '.  numerous  bodies  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen  unburied,  also 

=  1.  H  iiiuiiii  by  Uchring  Straits  the  coast  is  navigable  right  up  to  King  Williniu 

Ijind. 


StMmd  Meeting,  24th  Nuvcmber,  1873. 

SirH.  BAHTLE  E.  FKERE.  k.c.b.,  k.c.s.i.,  Ac,  PRhsiDENT,  in 
the  Cliair. 

£lbctio.<ci — Lieut.  William  Alison  Dyke  Atland,  e.n.  ;  C.  E.  Alforth, 
Eeq.;  John  Allen,  E$q.;  Henry  Ckwendiih  A.  Angelo,  Enq. ;  LieiU.  0. 
Gettrye  Baker-Crcistvcdl  (66th  Uegiment)  ;  Henry  Howard  Batten,  Esq.  ; 
W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq. ;  Lietit.  H.  C.  Carey  (late  i.  n.)  ;  Frederick 
^tmdcu  Chaun/rell,  Egq. ;  Samuel  Chcetham,  E$q.  ;  Sir  John  Clark, 
art. ;  Kmitelh  Coehrane,  Esq. ;  John  Contlable,  Etq. ;  Emilius  Albert 
Cotton,  Esq.;  Oeorge  Ponsonby  Craufurd,  Esq.;  Chief  Jualice 
arles  P.  Daly,  LL.D.  (President  of  Iho  American  CJeographical 
:ioty);  Bet.  R.  V.  Faithfull  Daties,  m.a.  ;  William  Elmtlie,  Emq. ; 
iMe«  Farmer,  Esq. ;  W.  F.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Forshaw,  Esq. ; 
urd  William  Foss,  Esq. ;  John  Louis  Geiger,  Esq. ;  James  Oibhs, 
;  Arthur  Leo  Gordon,  Esq. ;  W.  E.  Heeley,  Esq. ;  Charles  John 
^■'jan,Emj.;  William  Henry  Hirst,  Esq. ;  Rev.  John  Jones;  Winslow 
es,  Esq. ;  Colonel  J.  P.  Kennedy,  n.E. ;  John  Dunkin  Lee,  Esq. ; 
iomas  Lfits,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Lovell,  Esq.,  mi.c.e.  :  Colonel  Richard 
f.  A.  Luard :  Sir  Francis  Lycctt ;  William  Macaulay,  Esq. ;  Archibald 
Wi^n,  Esq. ;  William  Mackemic,  Esq.,  M.D.,  c.u, ;  Kenneth  W.  A.  G. 
iriUpm,  Esq. ;  Commander  Albert  Bastings  Markham,  n.s. ;  Henry 
tere  Ormerod,  Esq.;  Edward  Lavington  Oxenham,  Esq.;  Frederick 
''•Ifihus  Philbrick,  Esq. ;  John  Samson  Prince,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Don  Manuel 
ionzalrz  dr  la  Rosa ;  ESrncst  E.  Subel,  Esq. ;  Colonel  W.  H.  Seymour, 
C.B,  ;  Dr.  Porter  Smith,  m.D.  ;  Josejdi  Slraughton,  Esq. ;  George  Suther- 
land, Esq.  ;  Charlfs  Taylor,  Esq. ;  John  Tomlinson,  Esq.  ;  Hon.  George 
T^mtr;  William  James  Tyler,  Esq.  ;  Lionel  N.  Wal/ord,  Esq.  ;  William 
Westtm,  Esq. ;  Eugene  H.  Winslow,  Esq. 

PRJxrNTATiONS. — Dr.  Don  Manuel   Oonsalez  de  la  Rosa ;    W.  L, 
rrt-nfr,  Esq. ;  James  Price,  Esq.  ;  Neville  Hart,  Esq. 
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Accessions  to  the  Library  feom  November  3rd  to  November  24tii, 
1873. — '  L'Empiro  dti  BresC  h  rExposition  Univcrselle  dc  Vienne 
en  1873.'  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Douor  Don  Pedro  do  Alcantara.  'J.  M. 
Maccdo.'  Translated  by  H.  Le  Sage.  Leipzig,  1873.  Donor  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  '  Narrative  of  a  Voj'age  from  Sydney  to  Torres 
Straits.'  By  W.  E.  Brockett.  Sydney,  1831'.  Dunor  S.  M.  Drach, 
Esq.  'Geographical  Deecription  of  Ireland.'  30  Maps.  By  J. 
Bowles.     London,  1728.     Donor  S.  M.  Dracli,  Esq. 

AccEssroKs  TO  THE  Map-room  since  the  last  Meeiijjg  of  Novem- 
ber 3rd,  1873. — Map  of  Switzerland,  Ober-Engudiiis(Gri8ons).  On 
4  sheets.  By  J.  M.  Ziegler,  n.c.  Presented  by  the  awthor.  Iceland. 
On  4  sheets.  By  0.  N.  Olsons.  Presented  by  the  Executors  of  the 
late  Count  P.  E.  de  Strzelecki,  c.b.,  f.b.s..  through  Sir  IL  Eawlinson, 
K.c.B.  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient,  Biblic;il,  and  Clas.sical  Geo- 
graphy. Part  HI.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grove.  Presented 
by  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  f.e.g.s.  Republic  of  Chili.  On  13  sheets.  By 
A.  Prissis,  Esq.  Presented  by  Don  Carlos  Mdrla  Vicuiia.  Map  of 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Kingdom  of  Ashanteo.  By  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnston.    Pi-esented  by  the  publishers. 

The  following  were  the  papers  of  the  evening : — 

1.  Becenl  Diteoveriet  in  (he  Soulh-Eaaterti  Part  of  New  Outnea, 
.  By  Captain  I.  Moresby,  r.x. 

'  [Abhidgmkst.] 

The  Basilitk  left  Sydney,  December  8th,  with  orders  to  suppress 
the  illegal  employment  of  Polynesian  natives  by  the  poarl-shellers 
in  Torres  Straits.  This  having  been  easily  and  quickly  accom- 
plished, I  found  myself  with  much  spare  time  on  my  hands,  and 
resolved  to  employ  it  in  completing,  so  far  as  our  time,  means,  and 
ability  would  permit,  tlie  unfinished  survey  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley, 
of  the  south  coast  of  Now  Guinea. 

The  information  thus  obtained  I  will  divide  into  three  sections 
for  clearness : — 

First  Section. — Islands  and  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  Torres  Straits. 
Second  Section. — Coastof  New  Guinea,  between  14G.20°and  148''  e. 
]    Third  Section. — From  150°  e.  to  east  extreme  of  New  Guinea. 

I  Second  Sbctiok. 

Between  Yule  Island  and  Hood  Point,  120  miles,  the  whole  of 
this  ooast-line  was  laid  down  by  the  running  survey  of  Captain 
Stanley  in  1849 ;  but  it  appears  that  the  only  point  landed  upon  was 
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ihe  thores  of  Bed«car  Bay.  where,  after  a  very  brief  intercourse  with 
iLe  natives,  symptoms  of  hostility  were  suspected,  and  the  party  at 
once  returned  to  the  ship. 

The  Baatlifk,  when  about  25  miles  e.n,e.  of  Yule  Island,  found 
herself  at  daylight  off  a  vast  extent  of  drift-wood  and  uprooted  trees 
of  great  size.  They  were  first  reported  as  reefs,  causing  con- 
siderable anxiety  until  daylight  revealed  thoir  real  nature.  I  was 
led  by  this  to  euppoto  that  inside  Yule  Island  I  should  find  a  large 
river  which  might  prove  a  road  to  the  interior  of  New  Guinea. 
This  was  my  ambition. 

Yule  Island  lies  off  the  entrance  to  a  large  well-sholtorcd  sheet  of 
water  (now  named  Robert  Hall  Sound),  where  the  Basilisk  remained 
several  days. 

The  ialaud  is  about  550  feet  in  height,  well  cultivated  and  fertile. 

■The  mainland,  excepting  some  bold  headlands,  is  one  vast  extent  of 

flow  swampy  ground,  extending  for  6  or  8  milos  inland  to  a  low 

lunge  of  hills.     These  are  backed  up  by  range  after  range  until 

they  culminate  in  the  magnificent  "  Owen  Stanley "  Mountains, 

2,000  or  14,000  feet  higk 

I  WB.S  ntterl}'  disappointed  in  finding  no  river  which  led  to  these 

apting  highlands.    A  river  we  found  capacious  and  stately  enough 

'■to  niae  oar  hopes  extravagantly ;  but  after  following  its  sluggish 

Course  for  many  miles  it  led  noirhere,  and  was  but  the  drainage  of 

the  immense  surrounding  fresh-wator  swamp.     A  powerful  river 

emptied  itself  into  this  first  stream,  but  its  current  was  too  rapid 

Lto  admit  of  my  six-oared  galley  ascending  more  than  a  very  short 

F  distance :  it  was  probably  the  parent  of  the  drift  seen  at  sea. 

The  scenerj'  on  the  river-banks  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme — 
a  dense  growth  of  mangrove  and  other  moisture-loving  trees.  Ex- 
cepting flying  foxes  and  screaming  gaudy-coloured  birds,  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  animal  life. 

Occasionally  ill-made  native  huts  wore  on  the  banks,  from  which 
a  track  through  the  swamp  led  to  some  acres  of  raised  ground,  like 
an  (Muds  in  a  desert.  These  were  carefully  cleared  and  cultivated 
with  yams,  taro,  bananas.  Ax.  Here  also  wore  permanent  houses, 
built  as  Usuiil  on  poles  some  8  foet  from  the  ground,  with  one  room 
common  to  the  whole  family.  The  natives  hid  themselves  in  the 
[fiwgimp ;  indeed  it  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  if  we  had  dropped 
Ifrom  the  clouds. 

I     It  seemed  marvellous  how  human  life  could  exist  in  such  a  mala- 
pious,  vile  place.     Even  in  the  glare  of  a  noonday  sun  the  air  was 
thick  with  mosquitoes. 
In  "'Kobeit  Hall  Sound"  the  ship  was  always  crowded  with 
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nativcB,  fresh  parties  from  distant  parts  of  the  coast  arriving  each,  day. 
They  are  a  copper-colonrod  race,  combining  both  dark  and  light 
shadeu,  decently  clothed,  the  men  wearing  a  breech-cloth,  the  women 
the  usual  Ti-ti,  or  South  Sea  petticoat.  The  men  have  their  hair 
frizzled  out  as  a  mop,  but  the  women  cut  theirs  short,  and  extensively 
tattoo  their  bodies,  which  the  men  never  do.  They  ornamented 
thumselves  with  black,  white,  and  red  pigments,  variously  laid  on ;  • 
bunches  of  flowers  and  birds-of-paradise  plumes  fastened  to  their 
hoads  and  shoulders.  Occasionally  the  great  beak  of  the  hombiU 
was  worn  as  horns  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  the  men's  mouths 
were  all  much  disfigured  by  excessive  use  of  lime  and  betel-nut 
Their  weapons  are  bows,  arrows,  spears,  stone  and  wood  clubs. 
They  wore  totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  infinitely 
preferred  their  stone  hatchets  to  our  axes.  The  barter  they  the 
most  liked  was  the  polished  pearl  sholls  of  Torres  Straits. 

None  of  their  villages  are  visible  from  the  sea,  being  placed  in  the 
bush  in  cleared  spaces,  very  neat  and  cleanly  kept.  In  the  rear  of 
the  villages  are  generally  extensive  well-fenced  plantations  of  yams, 
bananas,  &c.     No  signs  of  cannibalism  were  visible. 

They  gladly  received  us  at  their  villages,  and  impressed  us  as  a 
friendly,  intelligent  people.  Being  so  distinct  a  race  from  the  black 
naked  New  Guinea  men  of  Tones  Sti-aits,  it  will  be  very  interesting 
to  ascertain  ivltere  the  lino  of  demarcation  occurs.  It  is  prol«bly 
not  far  to  the  west  of  Yule  Island ;  for  at  Cape  Possession  (25  miles 
to  the  west),  in  1846,  Lieutenant  Yule  remarks  "  that  the  native* 
varied  in  shade,  from  nearly  black  to  a  light  copper  colour,"  or 
perhaps  it- may  be  at  some  spot  whore  the  botel-nut  first  grows,  to 
the  east  of  Torres  Straits,  which  the  black  race  never  use,  the  light 
race  always.  Some  fine  specimens  of  steel  sand  were  foimd  on  the 
mainland  near  the  tea. 

Kedscar  Bay  is,  during  the  south-east  monsoon,  a  wild,  exposed 
anchorage  ;  the  surrounding  country  low,  swampy,  and  malarious, 
intersected  by  many  hirge  streams  flowing  from  the  "  Owen  Stanley" 
range.  I  spent  four  or  five  days  in  vain  efibrts  to  roach  the  moun- 
tains by  means  of  these  rivers,  but  in  every  case,  after  ascending 
12  or  14  miles,  when  the  countrj'  began  to  be  somewhat  open,  the 
current  became  so  rapid,  snags  and  uprooted  trees  so  numerous,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  further.  Their  banks  are  vei-y  similar  to  th& 
rivers  at  Robert  Hall  Sound  ;  they  aro  more  frequently  fringed  with 
what  (for  want  of  knowledge)  I  call  a  bastard  palm — a  palm  without 
any  trunk,  which  flung  its  gigantic  leaf-branches  40  or  50  feet, 
arching  over  the  rivers.  Some  smaller  species  were  armed  witb 
innumerable  hooks  on  the  edge  of  the   leaf,  which   lacerated  us 
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cruelJy,   as   tryiug  to  avoid   the   current  we   kept   close  to   the 
banks. 

When  dear  of  the  swamps  the  rivers  ran  between  dense  tropical 
fore6te,the  trees  of  no  great  girth,  but  towering  to  fabulous  heights : 
I  should  say  from  200  to  250  feet.  Even  this  height  could  not  save 
them  from  the  destructive  climbing  parasites,  which,  reaching  to 
the  loftiest  bninchao,  destroyed  their  lifo,  and  hnng  round  the  dead 
linil>e  in  most  weird  and  fantastic  8ha{)e8. 

The  largest  of  these  rivers  was  blocked  up  by  an  accumulation  of 
logs  and  snags,  which,  interlaced  together,  had  bridged  the  river, 
and  being  continuall3'  added  to  from  above,  had  formed  large 
TC^tated  islands,  under  which  the  river  rushed  and  foamed 
furiously.  JnBt  below  these  islands  it  was  about  80  yards  broad, 
20  feet  deep,  and  very  rapid. 

Bedscar  Buy  is  the  ill-chosen  site  of  a  Polynesian  native  mission, 
belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  unfortunate 
teachers,  little  better  than  children  themselves,  and  loft  to  their 
own  reaonroes,  are  dying  oflf  rapidly. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  Redscar  Head  the  outlying  barrier  reef 
rears  itself  to  the  water's  edge,  at  a  distance  varying  from  three  to 
eight  miles  from  the  shore,  and  guards  uninterruptedly  the  coast  as 
far  as  Hood  Point,  from  aught  but  gentle  wavelets.  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  this  guarding  reef  the  entire  features  of  the 
country  change.  The  whole  coast  between  Torres  Straits  and 
Bedscar  Head  is  as  a  rule  low  and  swampy,  and  has  probably  been 
formed  during  the  course  of  ages  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
nnmberleas  large  streams  descending  from  the  great  Owen  Stanley 
Range.  Now  precipitous,  round-topped,  grassy  hills,  openly 
timbered,  and  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  each  other, 
spring  from  tlie  white  coral  and  sandy  beach.  These  hills  are 
backed  np  by  higher  ranges  inland.     Fertile  valleys  lie  between. 

The  coast  it  strewn  with  villages,  always  marked  by  a  grove  of 
CQOD-nnt  trees.  The  houses  are  built  after  tho  Malay  fashion,  on 
poles,  some  btanding  far  out  on  tho  shore  reefs  in  quiet  waters, 
others  clustering  amongst  plantations  on  the  hill-sides. 

It  is  singular,  this  sudden  change  from  a  low,  muddy,  mangrove^ 
bound  coast,  to  boldness,  coral-shells,  and  white  sand  !  Perhaps  it 
is  caused  by  the  courses  which  the  rivers  from  the  mountains  take  ? 

From  Redscar  Head  to  Hood  Point  not  a  single  stream  was  seen 
emptying  itself  into  the  sea — small  trickling  rivulets  were  found 
and  leattT  holet,  no  clear,  running  stream.  The  soil  in  the  valleys 
is  of  a  peatj',  black,  spongy  nature,  which  probably  absorbs  the 
rain  as  it  falls. 
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Close  to  the  Fisherman  Islands  of  Captain  Stanley,  the  Batilisk 
passed  through  the  Barrier  Reef  by  one  of  those  narrow,  bottomless 
•openings  peculiar  to  these  seas,  and  anchored  in  a  fine  roomy 
harbour  within  a  harbour  (now  named  Port  Moresby  and  Fairfax 
Harbour),  which  our  boats  had  previously  discovered.  The  ship 
remained  hero  some  days,  whilst  running  surveys  wore  made  and 
the  coast  explored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Moresby  the  valleys  were  intensely 
rich  and  tropical  in  their  vegetation ;  but  the  hills,  of  which  the 
greater  pirt  of  the  country  consisted,  were  perfectly  Australian  in 
their  appearance :  they  had  very  poor  soil,  covered  with  large 
stones,  scattered  gum-trees,  and  thin  grass.  On  some  of  these  hills 
large  quantities  of  quartz  were  found  ;  some  of  the'specimens  picked  i 
up  being  impregnated  with  gold,  but  no  trace  of  gold  was  ever  ' 
discovered  amongst  the  natives. 

The  description  uf  the  Yule  Island  natives  may  generally  be 
applied  to  the  natives  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  these  appear  a 
more  harmless  and  inuffensive  race.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
more  than  one  armed  native  during  the  month  we  spent  amongst 
them. 

I  frequently  examined  their  canoes,  trading  up  and  down  the 
coast  ft^r  long  distances  and  calling  at  distant  villages,  and  found 
them  equally  destitute  of  weapons.  Many  of  tljese  canoes  were  of  i 
the  kind  described  by  Lieut,  Yule,  of  H.M.S.  Bramble,  in  1846,  viz.,  ' 
double  canoes,  secured  by  a  cane  deck  or  platform  passing  over  all 
and  fastening  the  canoes  together.  They  were  propelled  by  large 
mat  sails  spread  between  two  poles  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  and 
steei'od  with  long  paddles ;  their  length  was  about  40  feet,  and 
extreme  beam  about  8  feet.  No  treble  or  quadruple  canoes  of  this 
8ort  were  seen  by  us. 

In  their  houses  they  had  rough-wood  spears,  and  occasionally 
etoue  clubs,  no  bows. 

"Wo  roamed  over  the  country,  and  visited  their  villages  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  English  people.  If  any  of  our  fellows  got  lost  in 
the  bush,  the  natives  took  them  to  their  villages,  fed  them,  and 
offered  every  hospitality,  before  bringing  them  back  to  the  ship 

Apparently  they  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man,  as  their 
curiosity  was  great  to  see  and  touch  oiu-  white  skins. 

From  their  proximity  to  Eedscar  Bay  they  had  learnt  the  use  of-, 
iron,  eagerly  taking  our  axes  in  barter.     Their  fishing-nets,  miide^ 
from  the  fibre  of  a  small  nettle-like  plant  (I  did  not  see  its  leaf)  ara| 
precisely  similar  to  an  English  seine,  quite  as  strong,  and  are 
universally  used  from  Yulo  Island  to  East  Cape. 
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WaUthiet  were  the  only  wild  animals  seen.  I'igs  and  dogs  the 
domesticated  ones. 

Third  Sectio.v. 

This  commences  at  Heath  Point,  whore  Captain  Stanley  began  his 
surrey  of  New  Guinea,  distant  about  40  miles  from  the  (then) 
supposed  south-eastern  extremity.  The  chart  shows  an  unbroken 
oonfiDnation  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  to  near  the  (supposed) 
south-eastern  cape. 

ITie  north-eastern  shores  of  New  Guinea  had  never  been  surveyed, 
but  all  the  charts  agree  in  representing  the  eastern  termination  of 
Kew  Guinea  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  with  the  D'Entrecasteaux 
Islands  on  its  north-eastern  board. 

The  reality  we  have  fouud  to  be  very  dififerent,  as  the  rough 
tnwing  will  show  you.  You  will  observe  that  New  Guinea  finishes 
its  enormous  length  to  the  eastward  in  the  form  of  a  broad  f<n-h. 
Heath  Point,  of  Captain  Stanley,  is  a  lofty  island  lying  off  the  main- 
land. Thus  Captain  Stanley  in  reality  commenced  his  survey  at 
the  extreme  south-eastern  point  of  New  Guinea  without  being  aware 
of  it 

It  was  probably  thick  %veathor  when  his  soundings  were  taken 
within  two  miles  of  Heath  Island.  Under  any  circumstances,  from 
the  westward  Heath  Island  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  straits,  named 
by  me  "  China  Straits." 

The  tracing  will  obviate  my  making  any  lengthened  remarks  on 
the  unexpected  configuration  of  the  land  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  discover.  I  will  briefly  say  that  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
New  Guinea  sweeps  precipitously  down,  from  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet,  to  the  tranquil  shores  of  China  Straits ;  those  on  the 
opposite  side  have  Hayter  Island,  irregularly  shaped,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  800  feot. 

Hayter  Island,  separated  by  a  narrow  pass  (riven  asunder  by 
some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature)  from  Mourilyan  Island.  This 
Utter  island  is  of  a  moderate  height  on  its  southern  board,  but  to 
the  north-east  rises  to  about  1200  feet,  and  is  separated  by  Fortescue 
Stuits  from  Moresby  Island,  a  noble  island  with  peaks  about  2000 
feet 

It  is  a  curious  question  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  mistake 
of  supjiosing  New  Guinea  to  end  in  a  wedge-like  shape  should  have 
occurred.  It  may  have  been  thus :— D'Entrecasteaux  and  the  old 
navigatoiB  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  north-eastern  fork,  and 
placed  their  discoveries  relatively  correct  with  regard  to  it ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  south-eastern  fork.  Modem  navigators,  making 
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the  land  from  the  soutb,  knowing  notliing  of  the  north-eastern  fork, 
and  seeing  the  high  land  of  that  part  of  New  Guinea  over  the  low- 
land of  Monrilj-an  Island,  hastily  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  be  the  D'Entrecasteaux  Islands  :  thus  confusion  arose,  and  the 
fork  was  shut  up.     It  is  clear  enough  now. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  route  between  China  and 
Australia  will  eventually  lead  through  China  Straits  (they  are  free 
from  dangers,  and  have  safe  anchorage  everywhere).  A  nhip  leaving 
Sydney  would  follow  the  outside  route  to  the  Great  North-East 
Channel,  a  clear  free  sea,  from  that  well-known  track,  leading  to 
China  Straits ;  thence  to  East  Cupe  is  a  clear  run.  There  the 
Basiligk  was  brought  up  by  reefs.  Unfortuately  a  want  of  stores 
and  fuel  prevented  our  looking  for  a  passage  (which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  found)  to  the  south  of  Lydia  Island. 

I  examined  the  northern  shores  of  New  Guinea,  for  about  25  miles, 
in  my  boat.  Once  round  East  Cape,  New  Guinea  is  washed  by  a 
grand,  clear,  reefless  sea :  a  ship  might  literally  sail  with  her  sides 
rubbing  against  the  coral  wall  which  binds  the  shore,  and  find 
good  anchorage  in  any  of  the  bays  where  a  beach  is  seen.  How 
far  to  the  westward  this  description  would  apply  remains  to 
be  proTed :  it  is  an  important  matter,  and  well  worth  early  in- 
Tentigation. 

Of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  iwlands  and  shores  of 
New  Guinea  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  ;  in  its  general 
features  it  strongly  reminded  me  of  Jamaica.  The  precipitous 
wooded  mountains  are  to  a  considerable  extent  cleared  and  terraced 
to  their  very  summit  with  taro  and  yaia  plantations,  in  a  way  that 
even  a  Chinaman  might  envy ;  whilst  Ihe  valleys  produce  coco- 
nut, sago-palm,  bananas,  sugar-cane,  oranges,  Indian  com,  guavas, 
mammy  apples,  pumpkins,  and  other  tropical  productions.  Mountain 
streams  abound,  and  contain  a  delicious  eatable  fish,  almost  identical 
in  taste  and  appearance  with  the  English  trout. 

The  torrents  which  discharge  themselves  from  the  mainland  into 
Sir  Alexander  Milne  Bay  are  very  numerous  and  large ;  no  fish 
were  seen  in  these. 

At  tlie  head  of  Sir  Alexander  Milne  Bay  fine  specimens  of 
steel  sand  were  obtained.  At  East  Cape  the  natives  possessed 
large  lumps  of  obsidian ;  but  wo  did  not  see  that  it  was  used  to  barb 
spears  or  make  knives,  as  at  the  Admiralty  Islands. 

The  whole  of  these  coasts,  except  where  the  mountains  rise  too 
precipitously  from  the  sea  to  give  foothold  to  man,  which  is  often 
the  case,  are  thickly  populated. 

The  natives  are  of  a  lighter  copper  colour  than  those  previously 
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deeoribed,  slightly  limbed,  and  active,  with  bright,  intelligent 
{Mtiiros;  many  would  be  good-looking  but  for  the  disfignrement 
caused  by  the  betel-nut.  Their  tasto  in  painting  themselves  is 
peculiar;  with  charcoal  and  oil  they  at  times  make  themselves 
a  Booty  black,  others  will  paint  black  spectacles  round  their  eyes, 
blacken  their  nose,  and  lime  their  cheeks  and  chins  white,  giving 
themselves  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  They  are  fond  of  wearing 
bright  flowers,  birds'  plumage,  and  long,  ornamented  stroamere  of 
the  pandanas  fastened  to  their  shoulders.  The  Koptimi  of  the  nose 
was  perforated,  and  a  jwlished  bone  thrust  through.  Occasionally 
they  wore  human  jaw  and  spinal  bones  as  bracelets  and  ornaments. 

The  women  wore  their  hair  short,  and  were  extensively  tatooed ; 
the  men  never. 

They  *re  fond  of  making  pets  of  parrots,  cassowaries,  and  different 
species  of  a  sloth-like  marsupial  little  animal,  which,  being  some- 
what like  the  Australian  bear,  we  termed  Opossum  Bears.  One 
species,  with  a  soft  greyish  fur,  was  very  beautiful ;  we  could  not 
sacceed  in  keeping  them  alive  on  board. 

The  men  appear  to  do  all  the  canoe-work — fishing,  and  so  on — 
leaving  the  field  labour  for  the  women ;  nevertheless,  the  women 
appeared  to  have  their  say,  and  make  the  men  do  as  thoy  pleased 
in  matters  of  barter.  The  men  were  frequently  seen  nursing  little 
children  with  mnch  affection.  A  striking,  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  superior  civilization  of  the  light-coloured  race  to  the  black 
New  Guine.t  men  is  the  acquaintance  of  the  former  with  the  art 
of  common  pottery.  At  all  their  villages  various  Bi2»8  of  earthen- 
ware pots  were  seen,  and  others  in  process  of  manufacture.  They 
ai«  neatly  moulded  by  hand  to  the  required  shape,  and  then  baked 
by  heaping  fire  round  the  clay. 

Their  weapons  are  handsomely-carved  wood  swords,  clubs  and 
•hidds,  wooden  speara  and  stone  tomahawks,  but  no  bows.  They 
^cre  perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  iron,  specimens  being  found  in 
every  village ;  doubtless  obtained  from  the  Eastern  Islands,  with 
which  a  constant  communication  is  maintained  by  means  of  large 
trading  canoes. 

These  are  from  40  to  50  feet  in  length,  the  bottom  consisting  of 
a  hollowed  tree,  upon  which  the  top  sides  are  raised  and  secured  by 
a  strong  cano  lacing  and  large  wooden  knees ;  they  are  propelled 
by  an  oval-shaped  mat-sail,  very  skilfully  handled,  and  quite 
capable  of  making  long  voyages.  Meeting  them  at  sea,  the  Bagilisk 
going  5  knots,  they  easily  sailed  round  us,  and,  luffing  under  our 
lee,  were  with  diflScnlty  prevented  from  boarding  whilst  we  were 
onder  wei^h. 


ITic  other  canocB  in  use  are  small,  and  the  catamaran  is  universal. 
Besides  these,  each  village  has  several  long,  narrow,  tear  canoes, 
highly  ornamented  after  a  Ijarltarous  fashion,  carved  and  painted, 
capable  of  holding  forty  or  fifty  men.  They  are  kept  very  carefully 
hauled  up  under  sheds,  and  bear  the  appearance  of  being  hut 
seldom  used. 

AVith  these  people  our  intercourse  was  of  a  most  satisfactory, 
pleasant  nature.  At  first  they  were  a  little  shy;  but  this  was 
speedily  got  over,  and  a  free  interchange  of  barter  went  on,  pieces 
of  hoop-iron  being  the  great  medium  of  exchange.  They  eagerly 
exchanged  their  handsome  stone  hatchets  and  other  valuables  for  a, 
piece  of  the  coveted  iron ;  many  tons  of  the  finest  yams  were  also 
bought  with  it. 

On  all  possible  occasions  I  gave  our  sliip's  company  libei-ty  to  go 
on  shore,  and  mix  freely  with  the  natives;  the  results  wore  all  I 
ooald  desire- — perfect  good  feeling  and  confidence  on  both  sides. 
Nor  was  there  a  single  instance  of  our  men  insulting  the  women,  or 
of  the  natives  making  immoral  offers.  The  greater  part  of  our 
survej's  being  done  in  boats,  I  had  frequently  occasion  to  land  in 
my  six-oared  gulley  at  large  populous  villages,  18  or  20  miles  from 
the  ship,  surrounded  by  large  crowds ;  yet  we  were  always  received 
in  the  same  friendly,  hospitable  spirit  as  if  in  sight  of  the  ship ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  they  had  any  idea  that  we  possessed  weapons  more 
poweiful  than  thoir  own. 

They  would,  if  jxissiblc,  pilfer,  when  on  hoard,  but  in  bartering, 
were  strictly  honest.  Take  thera  altogether,  they  are  as  genial  and 
pleasant  a  race  of  savages  as  could  well  be  met  wi  th :  at  the  same  time, 
1  have  no  doubt,  they  do  a  little  cannibalism  among  themselves. 
They  took  pains  to  make  ns  nnderstand,  as  an  event  they  were 
proud  of,  that  they  had  oaten  the  former  owners  of  the  skulls 
(hung  up  in  their  villages)  and  human  bone  ornaments  which  they 
wore ;  but  the  skulls  are  few,  and  apparently  of  an  ancient  date. 
As  they  have  a  superabundance  of  food,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
only  on  rery  rare  occasions  they  make  a  raid  or  do  any  fighting 
amongst  themselves.     I  never  saw  a  wounded  man  amongst  thera. 

I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  out- 
lying islands  stand  very  much  in  relation  to  the  New  Guinea  men 
OS  the  Banes  and  Norsemen  of  old  did  to  the  ancient  Britons.  On 
one  occasion,  when  lying  in  Fortescue  Straits,  we  were  visited  by 
some  large  Island  canoes  :  immediately  they  appoiired  all  the  New 
Guinea  men  cleared  out,  and  were  seen  no  more  imtil  the  strangers 
had  left. 

We  could  not  trace  any  sign  of  religious  worship  amongst  any  of 
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these  ooppor-ooloured  races,  unless  stringing  up  thousands  of  coc 
nuts  on  polee  fixed  on  the  reefs  in  the  front  of  tlieir  villages — in  facti 
everj-whero— may  be  regarded  as  a  propitiatory  offering.      They 
never  move  out  after  dark,  and  probably,  like  other  savages,  have  a  j 
belief  in,  and  dread  of,  devils  and  evil  spirits,  but  no  knowledge  i 
any  good  spirits. 


2.  Tint  Fiwto  to  New  Guinea.    By  the  Rev.  \V.  Wy\tt  Gill,  b.a. 

FiRST  Visit  to  Mauat. 

Ox  a  bright  morning,  the  27th  of  October,  1872,  I  first  saw  from 
onr  anchorage  at  Tauan,  the  low  south-western  coast  of  Now 
Guinen,  like  a  dark  line  drawn  across  the  horizon.  The  vast 
unknown  land  was  but  four  miles  distant.  One  sympathized  with 
the  exultant  cry  of  the  immortal  Ten  Thousand  on  first  catching  a  ] 
glimpee  of  the  Euxine,  BaXarra,  Oakarra. 

About  the  same  distance  from  New  Guinea,  but  separated  from 
Tauan  by  a  narrow  strait  of  3J  miles,  lies  the  sister  island  of  Sailmi, 
as  yet  unmarked  on  charts.  The  chiefs  of  these  islands  are 
brothers.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  dialect,  and  practise  the 
cnetoma  of  the  mainland,  and  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  people  of  Katau  and  Torotoram.  And  yet,  perversely  enough, 
the  portion  of  New  Guinea  in  eight  is  entirely  inaccessible  to 
Btiangers  —  the  tribe  occupying  it  being  in  constant  feud  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  adjacent  islands. 

Five  teachers  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  greeted  our 
arrival  at  Tauan.  Next  day  the  Rev.  A.  \\".  Murray  and  I  sailed  in 
a  boat  to  Saibai,  which  is  a  low,  fruitful,  unhealthy  island.  The 
interior  is  a  vast  morass,  with  myriads  of  snipes,  curlews,  <tc.,  ica. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  Negrillo  race,  suspicions  of  strangertul 
The  women  here,  and  on  the  mainland,  are  excessively  timid  ;  they 
ate  slender  in  figure,  wear  a  meagre  grass  petticoat,  and  have  their 
heads  closely  shaved. 

On  Saibai  and  Tauan,  the  houses  of  chiefs  and  warriors  are 
ornamented  with  strings  of  skulls  of  New  Guinea  bushmcn.  The 
owners  of  these  ghastly  trophies  were  voiy  unwilling  that  w© 
should  touch  these  "  malakai,"  i.e.  ghosts.  In  the  vilUige  stands  a 
lofty  coco-palm,  with  two  branches  growing  out  of  the  parent 
6t«n  at  the  snme  point.  All  three  crowns  were  richly  laden  with 
frait — a  botanical  fact  new  to  me.  Their  war-weapons  and  house- 
building are  of  a  superior  kind,  precisely  similar  to  what  we  after- 
wards saw  on  the  tnainland  ofNevr  Guinea. 
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At  daylight  on  the  29th  of  October,  we  steamed  for  Kafau,  a 
village  distant  some  20  miles  on  the  south-western  coast  of  New 
Guinea.  As  we  passed  along,  the  eye  wearied  of  miles  of  stately, 
melancholy  mangroves,  very  unlike  the  scrub  bearing  that  name  I 
afterwards  saw  in  Queensland.  A  conical  hill,  some  miles  inland, 
alone  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

The  navigation  of  this  iinsiirvoycd  coast  is  most  critical.  At 
3  P.M.  we  touched  an  unknown  coral-reef,  without  however  receiving 
damage.  Next  day,  a  few  miles  farther  on,  wo  discovered  at  low 
water  sunken  rocks  lying  in  th  e  direct  path  of  the  steamer. 

Our  proximity  to  Katau  was  indicated  by  an  apparently  intermin- 
able forest  of  cooo-nut  palms.  The  dwellings  composing  this 
village — the  first  we  had  seen  on  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea — 
are  but  few  in  number,  but  of  immense  length.  On  the  morning 
of  the  30th  wo  pulled  ashore,  unarmed,  at  the  western  mouth  of 
Katau  River.  Our  interpreters,  Mamiit  and  Joe,  shouted  to  the 
chief  Maino,  and  thus  insured  us  a  good  reception.  We  were  at 
once  conducted  to  a  covered  place  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
Unamied  natives  crowded  about  us  with  smiling  faces.  The  formid- 
able Papuan  pipe,  sometimes  .33  inches  in  length,  was  filled  with 
tobacco-smoke,  and  politely  passed  round  to  the  visitors,  who  how- 
ever declined  to  fwaUow  the  fragrant  vapour.  This  pipe  consists  of 
a  piece  of  bamboo  with  a  movable  bowl.  The  smoke  is  drawn  into 
the  bamboo  bj*  applying  the  lips  to  the  open  end,  which  is  then 
closed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  bowl  is  now  removed, 
and  friends  are  expected  to  inhale  the  fumes  through  the  small 
aperture. 

We  discovered  a  second  or  eastern  mouth  to  Katan  River,  thus 
making  the  somewhat  elevated  ground  opposite  to  our  first  landing- 
place  a  picturesque  island. 

The  village  of  Torotoram  is  larger  than  Katau.  To  reach  it 
we  had  to  wade  more  than  half  a  mile  over  a  bank  of  fine  black 
sand.  The  entire  population  bad  fled  into  the  bash,  with  all  their 
valuables,  excepting  four  or  five  men,  who  stood  doubtfully  in  front 
of  a  house  watching  our  movements.  The  very  pigs  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  stys  and  carried  off.  But,  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  to  the  scouts  that  our  intentions  were  pacific,  and  especially 
when  they  heard  the  voice  of  Maino  calling  to  them,  the  whole 
adult  male  population  came  ont  of  their  hiding-places  and  gave  us 
an  unmistakable  welcome. 

Their  canoes  are  invariably  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree,  and 
measure  45  feet  in  length.  Each  is  fni-nished  with  a  double  out- 
rigger, and  three  mat-sails.    Manat  natives  travel  in  entire  families, 
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and  with  all  their  worldly  gear.  In  the  centre  of  the  canoe  is  a 
nused  platform,  on  which  they  carry  fire  for  the  purpose  of  cook- 
ing fish,  nnoking,  and  for  warmth  at  nights.  In  little  square  com- 
partments on  this  raided  platfonn  they  Btow  their  property — fish- 
hooks, lines,  firewood,  women's  gra-ss  girdles,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  body 
of  the  canoe  are  large  water-jags  with  lids.  They  often  spend  two 
or  three  weeks  in  fishing  on  one  of  the  numerons  coral-reefa  near 
their  coast. 

They  call  ns  "  Malakai,"  i.e.  "ghosts"  or  "spirits."  God  is 
spoken  of  by  onr  teachers  as  "  the  true  or  great  Malakai."  The 
heathen  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  of  the  Straits,  inyari- 
ably  associate  the  idea  of  whiteness  with  ^their  notion  of  a  spirit. 
Onr  gifts  were  elliptically  designated  "  malakai,"  i.e.  ("  belong- 
ing to)  glistening  spirits."'  Very  similar  to  this  was  the  notion 
formed  by  the  natives  of  Mangaia,  in  1777,  of  Captain  Cook,  whom 
they  nii8t<x)k  for  a  god.  The  skulla  ornamenting  the  houses  of 
warriors  on  Tanan  and  Sailtai,  arc,  as  already  remarked,  called 
"  malakai,"  ije.  ("  belonging  to)  ghosts."  Such  was  their  delight  at 
seeing  the  whiteness  of  our  skins  that  they  would,  had  thoy  been 
permitted,  have  stripped  us  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  were 
really  white,  and  not,  as  some  imagined,  piiiiitcd  like  dolls.  One 
actually  wetted  his  forefinger  and  vigorously  rubbed  my  arm  to  see 
if  the  whito  would  come  off!  They  said  we  were  the  first  whites 
that  hod  ever  landed  at  their  village. 

On  leaving,  all  the  men  (IK')  followed  us;  some  carrying  food, 
others  helping  to  drag  our  boat  into  deep  water.  The  writer  had  a 
double  escort  of  athletic  natives,  anxious  to  put  their  heads  under 
his  umbrella.  When  the  food  was  finally  deposited  in  the  boat,  and 
we  were  ready  to  start,  those  amusing  savages  simultaneously 
nuaed  the  right-hand  palm  open,  and  most  gracefully  bade  us,  "  I 
a«A  "  =  "  Farewell."  t. 

Not  a  woman,  or  child,  or  decrepit  man,  was  seen  by  us  aU  that 
orabic  day.     Those  with  whom  we  had  such  agreeable  inter- 
conrM  were  the  fighting-men  of  Torotoram. 

We  saw  Bristowe  Island  in  the  distance.  Several  villages  on 
the  mainland,  to  the  east  of  Torotoram,  were  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Maino.  This  part  of  New  Guinea,  from  the  western  limits  of  the 
Katau  district  (indicated  by  a  river  opposite  the  uninhabited  islet 
Knu)  to  Bristowe  Island,  is  called  MawU  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  by  the  Torres  Strait  islanders. 

Opposite  to  Bristowe  Island  is  a  deep  navigable  river,  half  a  mile 
serosa,  snpposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Fly.  Captain  Hastings  went 
np  6  or  C  miles  in  search  of  a  missing  boat.     lie  found  no  village 
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whatever, — the  entire  country  being  a  swamp.  Yet  there  wore 
evident  traces  of  inhabitants;  as  here  and  there  places  had  been 
cleared  for  canoes  to  rest  at  night,  and  baskets  were  still  hanging 
on  the  lopped  mangrove-trees.  The  river  was  swarming  with 
crocodiles. 

The  aborigines  of  this  part  of  Now  Guinea  call  their  great  islarid 
Datidai.  Ton-es  Strait  islanders  corrupt  this  into  "  Daudi,"  just 
as  they  corrupt  "  Torotoram  "  into  "  Turetare."  Australia  is  known 
aa]  "  Great  Daudai,"  New  Guinea  as  "  Little  Daudai."  Although 
we  spent  upwards  of  seven  weeks  in  New  Guinea  waters,  never  j 
once  did  we  hear  this  famous  island  called  "  Papua." 

The  drums  of  the  Mauat  natives  are,  like  hour-glasses,  smaJler  iai 
the  middle  than  at  the  extremities.  One  end  is  invariably  coverodi 
with  iguana-s.kiu.  The  other  is  open,  but  carved  so  as  to  repro»l 
sent  a  crocodile's  mouth.  A  profusion  of  cassowary  feathers  usually  J^ 
adorns  this  remarkable  musical  instrument,  which  is  about  3  feet  in 
length.  "When  struck  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  the  sound  emitted 
is  very  agreeable.  But  the  songs  accompanying  the  music  are  harsh 
and  guttural.  ^m 

Cassowary  feathers  (of  which  there  eeemed  to  be  plenty)  are  ^M 
also  employed  in  adorning  their  grand  canoes.  I  purchased  a  head- 
dross  of  these  feathers  intended  for  dancing  occasions.  In  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  a  stuffed  bird  of  paradise  (Paradinea  ajpoda) 
was  inserted  as  a  plume.  Their  name  fur  the  beautiful  bird  of 
paradise  is  "  kakaiama." 

At  dawn  of  Thursday,  October  Slat,  we  parted  from  our  kind 
friends  on  board  the  steamer,  and  sailed  pleasantly  in  our  own  little 
boat  along  the  coast,  carefully  noting  the  various  indentations. 
Two  small  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  Straits  opposite  to  two 
islets  not  marked  on  any  chart.  On  one  of  these  islets  once  stood 
a  populous  village ;  but  the  Saibai  warriors  almost  exterminated 
the  inhabitants,  driving  the  miserable  remnant  into  the  primeval 
forest  of  the  mainland.  The  smoke  of  their  distant  fires  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  clear  October  atmosphere;  but  prudenco  for- 
bade our  landing.  Ucre  and  there  tall  mangroves  actually  grew 
out  of  the  open  sea — their  wonderful  roots  of  course  resting  in 
some  unknown  sandbank.  We  passed  several  stations  for  spearing 
dugong.     In  seven  hours  we  reached  Tauan,  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

Wo  asked  Sanai  one  day  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  go.  Point- 
ing duo  west,  he  promptly  replied,  "  They  aU  go  to  Klpo."  llo 
told  us  that  "  Kipo  "  is  an  island  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun, 
inhabited  by  disemboditjil  spirits.  One  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
mythical  name  for  Hades,  in  accordance  with  the  almost  nniveiBal 
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>ielief  of  Polynesia,  that  the  spirit-travollor  follows  the  (rack  of  tho 
eetting  sun,  and  deaocndB  vritii  the  sun-god  Uu.  into  the  invisible 
eablerranean  world. 

Second  Visit  to  Mauat. 

"Wo  spent  a  week  on  Tauan,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  cutter 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  convoying  teachers  and  goods  toMauat 
and  to  various  islands  in  Torres  Straits. 

At  last  the  Viking,  a  cutter  of  only  seven  tons,  arrived.  On  the 
7th  of  November  this  tiny  craft,  literally  packed  with  passengers, 
trailed  for  Mauat.  Besides  the  captain,  there  was  but  one  sailor, 
■who  also  officiated  as  cook.  Yet,  with  the  help  of  our  interpreter 
Joe  and  the  teachers,  wo  succeeded  in  beating  up  to  Katau  the  same 

y,  and  anchore<l  by  moonlight  ia  Katau  River.   A  native  stood  on 

iC  brink  of  the  river  to  inquire  who  we  were. 

At  dawn  wo  were  roused  by  a  chorus  of  strange  bird-music  from 
the  densely  wooded  islet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Strange  palms, 
of  immense  height,  looked  contemptuously  down  upon  our  dimiim- 
tivo  vesscL 

Mr.  Murray  and  I  at  once  went  ashore  to  see  Maine  and  tho  peo- 
ple, who  were  on  the  qui  cine.     All  seemed  delighted  at  the  arrival 

their  two  teachers.  A  house  was  at  once  allotted  for  their  re- 
dence  (but  we  advised  them  to  build  one  for  themselves  as  soon 
as  practicable).  In  a  short  time  their  goods  were  safely  stowed 
inside — the  teachers  themselves  keeping  -watch.  The  wonder  of 
wonders  was  the  landing  of  the  teachers'  wives — the  first  stranger 
■women  that  over  lauded  on  Mauat.  It  was  ple^ising  to  note  their 
enrions,  yet  perfectly  respectful  behaviour  towards  these  courageous 
women.  This  circumstance  entirely  diverted  attention  from  our- 
selves, and  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Al.iino  and  his 
prother  alone,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  duty  of  protecting 
hhe  teachers  left  in  their  charge.  "  But  what,  Maino,  if  tho  wild 
nranh-tribcs  should  desire  to  molest  them?"  Tho  chief  smiled,  and 
Biguified  that  his  was  the  conquering  tribe,  aiiserting  that  his  mere 
■nbe  was  a  terror  to  these  bushmen.  These  Slauat  men  are  a  fine  race, 
■vre  the  average  height,  but  black.  Their  hair  is  woolly  ;  their 
heads  for  the  most  part  shaved.  Their  ears  were  universally  slit, 
••nd  elongated  by  means  of  weights,  but  ■witli  a  regular  series  of 
Bolets,  in  each  of  wliich  was  inserted  a  short  piece  of  the  midrib  of 
■ft'Ooco-nut  leaf.  ITieir  bows,  upwards  of  6  feet  in  length,  are  tho 
WBt  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  made  of  male  bamboo,  highly 
Boliflhed  :  strips  of  which  are  used  as  string.  These  bows  carry  to 
*  great  distance.      Tboir  arrows  arc    ot  reed,  of  ■wMch  those  m- 
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tended  for  killing  game  (4  feet  long)  are  pointed  with  hard  wood, 
and,  of  course,  are  not  poisoned ;  whilst  those  intended  for  waa 
(5  feet  long)  are  pointed  with  human  bone,  barbed,  and  dipped  iui 
deadly  poison. 

At  midday  we  reached  Torotoram  ;  but  had  to  wade  ashore,  as  on. 
the  previoiLS  occasion.  Auta  told  u.s  that  from  the  day  succeeding 
our  departure  in  the  steamer  he  had  begun  to  expect  the  arrival  of 
the  promised  teachers.  He  vacated  his  own  house  for  their  accom- 
modation. We  therefore  landed  the  two  appointed  to  Torotoram  at 
once :  not,  however,  without  considerable  fatigue,  on  account  of 
the  long  sandbank  in  front  of  the  village. 

During  this  visit  I  took  a  more  accurate  view  of  their  dwellings. 
Each  domicile  here,  as  at  Katau,  is  of  great  length,  built  on  lofty- 
piles,  and  provided  at  each  gable-end  with  a  wide  veramlah  and  a 
ladder.  To  peep  into  one  is  like  looking  througli  a  railivuy  tunnel 
— light  appealing  at  the  other  end  through  a  small  door.  The 
object  in  building  on  piles  is  for  security  against  crocodiles,  ser- 
pents, and  the  annual  inundations.  In  the  wot  season  the  natives 
are  compoUwl  to  go  to  their  plantations  on  the  higher  ground  in 
Cannes. 

Their  houses  are  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sago-patm.  VCe 
climbed  up  a  rough  ladder  in  the  largest  in  Torotoram.  The  front 
verandah  would  seat  a  dozen  adults.  The  flooring  throughout  was 
of  cabbage-palm.  From  the  verandah  a  door  opens  into  the  in- 
terior, on  both  sides  of  which  are  slight  partitions  of  bamboo,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  sleep  on  the  bare  boards. 
No  door  or  screen  exists.  A  rough  fireplace  of  clay  is  allotted  to 
every  pair  of  cribs,  for  warmth  and  to  drive  away  musquitoas. 
Close  to  each  berth  is  a  shelf  for  tinder  (T)ark  of  the  Melnh'nca)  and 
firewood,  which  is  also  available  as  a  8lcei>ing-place  fur  a  young 
ohild.  For  the  elder  children  there  is  no  accommodation  in  the 
house.  To  the  best  of  our  judgment,  there  must  have  been  inside 
this  building  acoommodation  for  from  sixty  to  eighty  couples.  The 
chiefs  have  houses  of  their  own.  In  each  Mauat  village  there  are 
two  large  houses — one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls.  Elderly  cus- 
todians are  duly  appointed  to  keep  the  inmates  in  order.  This 
custom  obtains  on  Saibai  and  Bampton  Island  (Barama),  proving 
those  islanders  to  be  colonies  from  "  Little  DauJai." 

One  of  our  party  walked  into  the  bush  at  Katau  for  2  miles, 
among  luxuriant  plantations  of  bananas  and  tare.  The  country  was 
almost  a  dead  level;  the  soil  of  the  richest  description.  It  had 
been  planned  that  we  should  penetrate  into  the  interior  at  Toro- 
toram to  seek  for  a  healthier  location  for  our  teachers.     To  our  great 
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«luigriiL,  the  natives  of  this  yillago  would  on  no  account  allow  ns  to 

leave  the  ooast.     Yet  Auta  had    formally  given   permission.     AVe 

lideavonred  to  bny  over  those  who  resolutely  stood  in  our  path ; 

^but  to  uo  pnrpose.     They  accepted  our  gifts,  but  still  opposed  our 

further  progress,  shouting,  "  Your  feet  will  be  bitten  by  serpentsj" 

^This  was  merely  intended  to  deter  us  from  pursuing  the  bush-path. 

te  might  room  along  the  intolerably  hot,  sandy  beach  as  much  as 

we  liked.     Wo  afterwards  learned  that  the  women  and  children, 

with  their  treasures,  were  hidden    in  the  very  locality   through 

which  we  bad  purposed  to  travel.     In  fact,  only  the  fighting-men 

j  were  seen  by  us  at  Katau  and  Torotoram  on  this,  as  on  our  previous 

▼isit  to  3Iauat.     The  population  of  Katau  may  be  estimated  at  400 ; 

that  of  Torotoram  at  500. 

Some  miles  to  the  west  of  Mauat  lies  Baigo  or  Taltiot  Island. 
I  There  is  a  considerable  population  at  Baigo,  all  friendly  to  the 
I  teachers,  who  paid  them  a  visit  in  a  canoe  from  Ttiuan  a  few  weeks 
I  before  our  arrival  in  the  Straita.  Several  spears  were  hurled  at  the 
Icanoe  at  first,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  was  a  descent 
l«f  their  enemies.  Kereseano  and  his  companion  were  afterwards 
rloaded  with  kind  presents  of  food.  The  inhabitants  of  the  main- 
land near  Baigo  are  numerous,  but  by  no  means  to  be  trusted.  The 
>  drums  of  this  district  differ  in  form  from  those  of  Mauat. 


•  Thijid  Visit  to  Ne>v  Guinea. — Redscar  Bay. 

On  Tuesday,  November  19th,  1872,   we  hove  anchor  at  Mer 
I  (Murray  Island)  for  the  eastern  peninsula  of  New  Guinea.      We 
[soon  afterwards  passed  through  Flinders   Passage  into  the  open 
'  Gulf  of  Papua,  thus  leaving  awhile  the  most  extensive  coral-reef  in 
tlie  world,  inside  of  which  we  had  been  sailing  for  two  months. 
On  the  21st  we  sighted  the  lofty  mountain  range  which  forms 
[the  backbone  of  the  peninsula — which  in  this  respect  strikingly 
[differs   from   the  low   south-western   ooast.      Wo   passed   a   great 
nimiber  of  palms  drifting  with  the  current,  the  stems  and  fronds 
literally  covered  with  sea-birds.     Wo  were  much  pleased  with  the 
park-like  appearance  of  Yule  Island — clear,  grassy  spots  alterna- 
ting with  picturesque  clumps  of  trees.     The  island  is  4  miles  in 
length,  and  of  considerable  height. 

We  coasted  along  the  maiulaud  all  that  afternoon  and  night ;  and 
f  early  on  the  following  morning  anchored  in  Kedscar  Bay,  close  to 
'the  islet  of  Varivura  (the  "Parivaia"  of  the  charts).     A  fishing- 
canoe,  with  five  men,  came  alongside.     With  difficulty  we  induced 
some  of  them  to  come  aboard.     The  canoe  was  tar  ioferioT  to  ^06<i 
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of  Manat.  On  a  raised  platform  they  had  large  jars  of  drinking- 
water,  a  bundle  of  arrows,  and  a  fire  to  cook  any  fish  they  might 
b  catch.  A  few  prosents  delighted  them.  I^owering  the  "  Woolahra" 
t  mission-boat,  we  followed  the  canoe  up  the  "  Booria,"  a  salt-water 
oreok.  A  canoe  full  of  natives  happened  to  meet  us.  All  but  one 
old  man  instantly  rushed  ashore,  and  hid  in  tho  bushes.  For- 
tunately we  had  one  of  onr  original  visitors  with  us  in  our  boat ; 
80  that  on  nearing  the  little  hamlet  of  Kido — with  about  fifty  in- 
habitants— the  natives,  though  evidently  trembling,  did  not  attempt 
to  run  away  from  us.  We  found  them  busy  preparing  their  break- 
fast. Some  of  tho  women  were  tending  earthenware  pots  simmer- 
ing over  a  slow  fire ;  whilst  others  were  scraping  long  mangrove 
fruits  ere  throwing  them  in.  Another  was  nursing  her  naked  babe, 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  whose  skin  surprised  us.  The 
mystery  was  soon  afterwards  solved  by  seeing  a  woman  come  in 
from  the  bush  with  her  sleeping  infant  in  a  fine  fishing-net  sus- 
pended from  her  forehead— tho  child'tj  face  touching  her  right  side, 
ita  toes  her  loft !  We  laughed  heartily  at  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance. Another  female  reclined  on  the  floor,  and  witii  her  right 
foot  rooked  to  sleep  a  nudo  boy  of  two  or  three  summers,  who  lay 
coOed  up  in  a  coarse,  long  net,  suspended  from  the  opposite  rafters 
of  their  miserable  dwcUiug.  After  distributing  &  few  gifts,  we 
walked  nearly  a  mile  into  the  bush  over  a  level,  fertile  soil.  The 
few  natives  we  saw  were  unarmed,  and  ran  away  at  the  sight  of 
strangers. 

On  leaving  Kido  we  wished  to  purchase  a  specimen  of  their 
pottery.  Mr.  Murmy  cut  oiT  a  couple  of  red  handkerchiefs  for 
the  purpose;  but  the  sight  of  that  gay  colour  drove  them,  like 
cattle,  out  of  their  senses.  A  general  scrimmage  began,  the  fair 
sex  being  tho  ringleaders,  to  get  possession  of  these  wonderful 
articloe.  By  dint  of  fiimness  and  good  temper  we  pacified  them  by 
dividing  the  whole  piece  amongst  the  villagers.  Tho  Kido  ladies 
gladly  accepted  the  handkerchiefs,  but  declined  to  part  with  any- 
thing in  return.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  wo  had  won  their 
good  opinion,  for  they  gave  us  a  very  hearty  farewell  in  their  own 
language. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  investigating  another  salt-water 
creek,  tho  "  Nonoo  Kiver  "  of  tho  charts.  We  fell  in  with  a  single 
family,  fishing  just  inside  Kedscar  Head.  The  man  gave  us  to 
understand  that  they  came  from  a  vUlago  outsido  the  bay,  some 
distance  to  the  south-east. 

We  now  returned  on  board  hungry  and  much  discouraged,  for 
we  had  been  pulling  about  in  tho  bay  (which  is  22  miles  across)  for 
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hoars  under  a  tropical  sun  with  no  better  result  than  the  diacovory 
p  of  a  mieeniblo  hamlet,  built  in  a  mangrove  swamp,  where  our  teachers 
oonld  not  poesibly  live.  Our  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  interpreter  to  elicit  from  the  natives  the  information  wo 
required.  Some  Kido  men  had  fortunately  preceded  us  on  board  ; 
from  them  the  name  Manuntanu  was  repeatedly  heard :  but  as  they 
invariably  pointed  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  concluded  that  it  must 
be  a  long  way  off.  Wo  resolved  to  devote  the  following  day  to  a 
search  for  this  unknown  village.  Two  extraordinary  canoes,  crowded 
with  natives,  bore  down  upon  Varivara  in  the  afternoon.  Their 
appearance,  in  the  distance,  reminded  us  of  paddle-steamers.  They 
eventnally  anchored  under  Varivara,  but  took  no  notice  of  us.  In 
all  probability  they  were  on  a  trading  or  fishing  excursion  to  tho 
Fishermen  Island.^,  ijevoral  other  great  canoes  came  across  the  bay 
in  the  oonne  of  the  evening,  aud,  like  the  two  former,  took  shelter 
under  the  islet.  Bright  fires  were  kept  burning  on  their  decks  all 
night.  At  S  A.M.,  the  wind  being  favourable,  they  started  afresh 
on  their  Toyage — fires  burning,  drums  lH;ating,  and  weird  figures 
dancing;  but,  unluckily,  the  wind  fell  light,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
Mvend  hours  they  could  easily  have  been  overtaken  by  our  boat. 
It  was  not  until  sunset  that  we  lost  sight  of  those  unwieldly  crafts, 
that  at  first  had  filled  us  with  admiration. 

Late  in  the  day  the  Kido  men  were  taken  ashore.  Amongst  them 
was  an  old  man  who  had  received  a  complete  suit  of  clotlics.  On 
landing  ho  took  up  his  little  boy,  who,  not  recognising  the  sire  in 
his  new  rig,  cried  bitterly.  It  was  not  until  the  old  follow  sot  down 
the  child  and  laughed  heartily  that  tho  boy  discovered  his  mistake 
and  dried  up  his  tejirs.  Next  day  we  pulled  ashore  in  search  of 
Hannmanu.  ^Ve  walked  a  considerable  distance  along  tho  shore  of 
this  inunenae  bay,  crossing  a  salt-water  crock  designated  "  Manao 
Kver"  in  the  charts.  We  were  encouraged  by  meeting  two  or 
threo  natives,  to  whom  wo  had  previously  given  little  presents. 
These  introduced  us  to  their  companions,  and  smilingly  led  tho  way 
to  the  village  we  were  in  quest  of.  The  first  sure  indication  of  our 
approach  was  a  large  enclosure  of  bananas.  Wo  now  saw  the  mouth 
of  Manomann  River,  erroneously  called  the  "  Towtou  "  in  the  Ad- 
miralty chart.  The  tinnamed  river  to  the  north  in  the  chart  is  the 
true  "  Towtou,"  or,  to  spell  it  more  correctly,  tho  "  Toulu." 

Manamanu  River  is  over  a  mile  across  at  its  mouth  in  November, 
which  is  tho  driest  month  of  the  year.  A  noble  grove  of  coco-nut 
trees  lined  the  opposite  side  of  tho  river.  A  sharp  bend  brought  us 
into  a  well-built  village,  consisting  of  u  single  long  street.  Delighted 
at  the  never-to-bo-for^otten  sight,  we  literally  ran  for  joy  into  the 
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eTiilentJy  populous  seUlemont.  Two  chiefs,  "  Koko "  and  "  Auo." 
met  us  and  led  us  to  a  6ort  of  council-houso  at  the  ucar  end  of  the 
village  facing  the  long  street.  Wo  rested  ouraelvoa  on  the  verandah, 
the  interior  of  the  Louse  being  filled  with  the  notables  of  Maniuuanu, 
whilst  the  space  in  front  was  crowd«xI  with  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  people  seemed  perfectly  harmless,  and  were  im- 
meuKoly  pleased  with  their  visitors. 

We  estimated  the  population  of  Manumanu  at  J>00  or  1000.  The 
village  consists  of  ninety -foiu-  houses,  all  built  on  high  stakes  (higher 
than  is  usual  at  Katun  and  Torotoram),  The  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  two-storied,  whereas  those  at  Mauat  invariably  consist  of 
but  a  single  storey.  Eveiything  was  scrupulously  clean.  Swords 
of  the  saw-iish  (^Pristit  aniiqiufi-um)  were  in  several  instances  sus- 
pended in  front  of  their  houses  as  ornaments. 

Our  first  impression  uf  the  IJedscar  Bay  women  was  that  they 
wore  some  tasteful  close-fitting  lace-like  ganuent ;  but  it  proved  to 
be  merely  the  exquisitely  beautiful  tattooing  vrith  which  they  are 
covered.  The  men  are  but  slightly  tattooed  on  their  faces  and 
necks — exactly  reversing  what  we  had  seen  in  Polynesia.  The 
girdle  of  the  men  is  made  of  the  papor-miilbeiTy,  but  is  a  mere 
pretence  as  a  covering. 

Especially  were  the  women  of  Manumanu  interested  in  the 
"  Haine "  (the  captain's  wife),  who  accompanied  her  husband  on 
shore.  Their  evident  fear  at  the  first  approach  of  our  party  now 
disappeared.  We  were  permitted  to  wander  about  the  village,  to 
enter  their  dwellings,  and  to  touch  anything  we  pleased.  A  variety 
of  little  presents  were  made  to  conciliate  them.  Mrs.  W.'s  dress 
was  carefully  examined.  Some  of  the  Manumanu  "ladies"  tried 
hard  to  obtain  part  of  it.  One  woman  pertinaciuvisly  insibted  upon 
her  exchanging  her  wedding-ring  for  a  common  mussel-shell ! 

The  universal  occupation  of  the  women  of  this  village  is  the  manu- 
facture of  red  pottery.  With  great  interest  we  watched  the  entire 
procesm,  from  the  mixing  of  two  kinds  of  clay  to  the  slow  baking  of 
the  ware,  which  had  been  for  some  days  hardening  in  the  sun. 

The  complexion  of  these  people  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Samoans  and  Harotongans.  In  stature  and  physical  strength  they 
are  far  inferior.  In  general  the  Manumanu  natives  are  under  the 
average  height:  some  would  be  accounted  dwarfs.  Their  features 
are  good,  and  the  expression  agreeable.  The  men  dress  their  hair 
in  a  peculiar  fashion — tied  up  so  as  to  form  a  moj)  or  chignon.  Over 
the  forehead  is  worn  a  head-dress  of  largo  red  cockatoo  feathers, 
contrasting  with  another  of  short  white  cockatoo  feathers  close  to 
the  former.     A  white  cowry  shell  is  often  worn  on  the  forehead. 
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Long  nasal  oniAments  are  inserted  in  the  aeptinn,  which  is  invariably' 
pierced  (in  males)  for  the  purpose.  One  foppish  young  man  gloried 
in  a  nose-jewel  curving  outwardly,  rendering  the  operation  of 
kissing  highly  dangerous !  The  Bailors  nicknamed  these  nasal- 
omamcnts  "  sprit-sail  yards." 

"W'o  saw  no  iron  instruments  in  the  hands  of  these  natives  :  they 
did  not  even  seem  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.  A  stone  adze 
(of  jade)  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  some  red  cloth.  But  when 
Joe  tried  to  purchase  a  similar  one  for  himself  with  some  pieces  of 
stout  hoop-iron,  the  owner  bluntly  told  him  that  the  iron  was  use- 
less, whilst  their  axes  were  vtry  good.  And  really  these  adzes  must 
be  pretty  serviceable,  for  on  the  verandah  of  one  house  we  saw  a 
long  plank  38  inches  in  width  I  Several  were  24  inches  broad. 
These  planks  were  beautifully  smooth.  ^Vllat  labour  must  Lave 
been  expended  in  dubbing  them  out !  The  adzes  were  fastened  to 
the  handles  with  strips  of  rattan,  and  not,  as  in  Eastern  Polynesia, 
with  sinnet.  Neither  the  Mauat  nor  these  Manumanu  natives  seem 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  that  valuable  article. 

Suspended  firom  the  neck  of  males  and  females  were  small  but 
beautifully-netted  baskets,  as  a  repository  for  valuables,  not  unlike 
the  reticule  of  a  European  lady.  This  is  sometimes  worn  in  front, 
soinetimea  behind. 

We  came  upon  a  matron  preparing  the  household  repast.  She 
seemed  in  no  degree  disturbed  by  our  curiosity,  nor  did  she  invite 
us  to  partake  of  her  hospitality.  The  viands  turned  out  of  the  great 
earthenware  pots  consisted  of  cooked  yams  and  half  a  good- 
sized  pig.  An  immense  lizard,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet,  was 
roasting  on  the  live  coals.  It  was  cooked  entire — claws,  tail,  and 
entrails!  In  every  dwelling  we  found  something  stewing  over  a 
fire  ;  but  after  the  sight  of  the  green  lizard,  although  very  hungry, 
nothing  would  have  induced  us  to  taste- the  contents. 

Knmbers  of  women  and  girls  were  filling  their  jars  with  water 
to  drink,  close  to  the  village,  thus  proving  the  river  to  be  fresh  half 
a  mile  from  its  mouth.  Some  gracefully  poised  these  jars  on  the 
head,  whilst  others  carried  them  on  the  hip.  Nearly  a  score  of 
eaooM  were  moored  to  the  shore.  The  natives  told  ns  that  we  were 
the  first  white  folks  that  had  ever  entered  their  village,  and  that 
our  boat  was  the  first  that  ever  entered  Manumanu  Eiver. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  village  the  scene  was  enchanting. 
An  island  covered  with  timber  divides  the  river  into  two  principal 
branches.  In  the  distance  wore  magnificent  ranges  of  cloud-capped 
mountains.  From  where  we  stood  to  the  &irthest  shore  was  more 
than  three  miles,  and  this  at  the  end  of  the  dry  sea&on.    Wliat^lkeu, 
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mast  bo  tho  volume  of  water  poured  down  from]  the  interminable- 
valloj'8  of  tho  interior  during  tho  rainy  Bcason  [ 

On  leaving,  a  great  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  followed 
us  to  tho  boat.  The  little  boys  waded  up  to  their  armpits  for  a  final 
bhake  of  the  hands  with  the  wonderful  "  haine,"  i.  e.  lady.  Most  of 
them  presented  her  with  wooden  dolls  of  their  own  nide  manu- 
facture. 

A  sandbank,  with  two  fathoms  of  water  on  it,  lies  near  tho 
entrance  to  Manumanu  Eiver.  A  rush  of  discoloured  water,  near 
the  northern  shore  of  Eedscar  Bay,  indicates  tho  true  entrance 
to  the  river.  Beyond  doubt,  a  vessel  of  light  draught  might  go 
up  to  the  village  of  Manumanu. 

On  Tuesday,  November  26th,  Captain  W.  and  myself  set  off 
to  explore  Jlannmanu  River.  We  started  at  6  a.m.,  but  did  not 
reach  tho  village  till  8,  the  lido  being  aguinst  us.  Tho  teachers 
assured  ua  that  they  had  spent  a  comfortable  night,  undisturbed  by 
natives,  but  that  food  was  scarce.  How  different  from  the  Mauat 
coast,  where  they  loaded  us  with  presents  of  food  I  A  native  begged 
of  the  writer  a  fragment  of  a  coco-nut  ho  liad  been  eating. 

Our  object  in  calling  at  Manumanu  was  to  obtain  a  pilot.  An 
old  man,  with  whom  wo  had  become  very  friendly,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany us  up  the  river.  Our  intention  was  to  explore  the  principal 
channel,  called  by  our  guide  tho  Veuru,  but  tho  old  follow  earnestly 
dissuaded  «b  from  our  purpose  on  account  of  some  mysterious  danger. 
Besides,  ho  assured  us  that  it  would  prove  to  be  only  an  arm  of  the 
sea.  To  otir  subsequent  regret  w^e  took  our  pilot's  advice  und  pulled 
up  the  AN'anaba,  or  eastern  tributary,  under  tho  erroneous  impression 
that  tho  Veuru  and  the  ^Vanaba  would  unite  to  fann  one  noble  river 
at  the  other  side  of  the  island.  Ere  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  wo 
had  passed  tho  Aboei  on  the  left  and  tho  !Mapu  on  the  right. 

As  soon  as  Captain  W.  had  finished  carving  tho  name  (Lalia) 
of  the  yacht  on  a  tree,  we  again  started  on  our  way,  this  time 
sailing  pleasantly  with  a  fair  wind.  The  heat  of  the  two  preceding 
hours  was  sultry  in  the  extreme,  reminding  me  of  days  spent  in  the 
Gilbert  Group  just  under  the  equator. 

Flocks  of  wild  ducks  wonderingly  gazed  at  us  from  long  mud 
flats  as  wo  glided  pleasantly  along  tho  Wanaba.  Two  islets,  well- 
wooded,  narrowed  the  course  of  tho  river.  Farther  on,  the  Mareva, 
a  considerable  stream,  branched  out  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 
river  now  became  much  narrower,  and  wa.s  called  by  onr  good- 
natured  pilot  tho  Taribadi.  For  a  long  whilo  after  leaving  the 
peaceful  village  where  our  teachers  had  found  a  home,  we  saw 
nothing  but   the  everlasting  mangrove.     At  length  the  southern 
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became  comparatively  open.  It  seemed  to  be  lined  with  a 
grove  of  young  coco-nut  trees ;  but,  on  a  closer  approach, 
our  ivisbed-for  coco-nut  trees  proved  to  bo  a  gigantic  species  of 
palm,  common  throughout  tlie  Indian  archipelago,  but  new  fo  mo. 
Tlie  fronds  were  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length,  i.e.  twice  the  length 
of  a  coco-nut  frond ;  the  fruit  (I  secured  a  specimen,  weighing 
sixty  pounds)  closely  resembled  the  fruit  of  the  pandaniis,  only 
eight  times  larger.  The  flower,  also,  was  gigantic.  The  leaver 
arc  identical  with  the  well-known  fronds  of  the  coco-nut — the 
midrib  jicrfectly  similar.  Yet  the  Nipa  fnUicans  never  attains  to 
any  considerable  height :  it  grows  only  in  wet  localities.  I  had 
previously  picked  up  a  quantity  of  seeds  at  tlie  mouth  of  Katau 
L'Biver,  witliont  seeing  the  tree  that  produced  them.  The  long  | 
leaves  of  this  palm,  carefully  split  into  fine  shreds,  furnish  tho 
graaB-like  petticoat  of  tho  women  of  Manumanu.  Tho  oily  kernel, 
of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  is  eaten  in  times  of  Mcaircity. 

The  river  now  changed  its  direction  from  north  to  cast,  so  that 
we  felt  certain  that  we  had  lost  all  chance  of  reaching  the  foot  oT 
the  near  mountain  range  In  sight  from  tho  village  of  Manumanu, 
and  which  had  first  suggested  the  excursion.  The  river  evidently 
trended  towards  the  "  Owen  Stanley,"  being  probably  one  of  tho 
many  streams  derived  &om  its  base.  We  had  not  sufScient  time  to 
explore  this  river  to  its  source.  Our  object  was  simply  to  seek  out  the 
nutivos,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  healthier  site  for  a  mission 
station.  Although  the  banks  of  the  river  gradually  rose,  tho 
country  ynB  evidently  inundated  in  tho  wet  season :  hence  the 
absence  of  population.  In  our  moi-tification  we  at  first  resolved  to- 
peturn,  aa  it  would  be  a  long  and  weary  pull  against  the  tide  into 
the  middle  of  Redscar  Bay.  Curiosity,  however,  induced  us  to  go 
on  a  little  further  ere  we  returned,  and  well  were  we  rewarded, 
for  now  the  scenery  became  exquisitely  beautiful.  A  great  variety 
of  trees  grew,  not  too  thickly,  on  either  bank.  Vines  and  creepers 
innumorablo  hung  in  graceful  draperj-  from  tho  loftiest  branches. 
Overtopping  all  were  what  wo  at  first  mistook  for  ancient  coco-nut 
tree* — Bure  sign  of  human  vicinage — upwards  of  80  feet  high :  one 
Lad  £dles  across  tho  river,  xoaAy  to  bo  borne  into  tho  ocean  by  tho 
next  freahet.  Again  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  it 
proved  to  be  tho  Kentla  procera,  with  its  great  clusters  of  berries  for 
fruit,  found  in  Jsew  Britain  and  other  islands  in  tho  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. Ou  tho  opposite  bank  grew  a  strange-looking  dwarfish 
palm,  bearing  fruit.  Fan-palms  raised  their  graceful  heads  here 
and  there.  A  large  vulture,  with  a  white  neck  and  a  voiy  dis- 
agreeable loud  croak,  soared  high  overhead.     Hawks  were  in  hot 
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pursuit  of  smaller  birds  that  sought  safety  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest.  A  tiny  bird,  at  first  mistaken  for  a  large  butterfly  or  moth, 
amused  us  by  dartin;;  in  and  out  of  the  long  gras.s  overhanging  the 
river  in  search  of  insects.  The  hoarse  voice  of  the  cassowary  was 
heard  in  the  distance ;  and  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  reminded  us  of 
home. 

At  2°  P.M.  we  CAmi>ed  on  a  high  grassy  bank  hedged  in  by  tall 
delicate  tree-ferns,  a  leaf  of  which  was  as  long  as  our  boat.  We 
wore  7  miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  The  Taribadi  was  here 
40  yards  across,  and  8  feet  deep.  Our  camping-ground  was  very 
moist,  apparently  having  but  recently  emerged  from  the  great 
Annual  flooding.  For  some  time  our  guide  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  the  boat,  through  fear  of  the  "  bulom,"  i.e.  crocodile.  We 
asked  him  the  length  of  this  dreaded  foe  :  his  measurement  proved 
to  be  30  feet.  When  at  length  the  old  gtiide  saw  us  ejiting,  hunger 
overcame  fear,  and  he  sat  down  with  us  to  luncheon. 

Our  way  homo  was  pleasant,  as  we  were  in  a  great  degree  shaded 
from  the  raj's  of  the  hot  afternoon's  sun  by  the  dense  forest.  We 
landed  at  Manuinanu  to  say  good-bye  to  the  teachers.  A  number 
of  stranger  natives  were  pointed  out  to  us :  they  had  that  day 
arrived  in  canoes  from  seven  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay.  All  these  villages  are  anxious  to  have  teachers.  Thus  the 
object  for  which  I  had  left  the  yacht  early  in  the  ('ay  was  provi- 
dentially realised  after  all.  Excluding  Kido,  as  being  too  in- 
significant, there  are  now  in  Eedscar  Bay  alone  no  fewer  than 
e'gH  villages,  with  a  probable  population  of  some  four  or  five 
thousand,  open  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian  evangelist. 

An  hoTir  after  sunset,  guided  by  a  lamp  at  the  masthead,  we  got 
on  board,  and  found  that  our  friends  had  been  anxious  on  our 
account.  Another,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  a  tearful  farewell  in 
parting  from  the  teachers  who  came  to  take  back  the  boat,  and  we 
were  ready  to  start  at  dawn  for  Hampton  Island,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Fly  River,  on  our  return  voyage.  We  had  succeeded  in 
landing  teachers  on  the  south-west  and  on  the  south-east  coa.st8  of 
New  Guinea  proper,  at  points  somewhat  more  than  260  miles 
apart,  and  had  met  with  only  kind  treatment  from  the  natives. 

It  was  nearly  noon  ere  the  wind  favoured  na  on  Wednesday, 
November  27th,  1872.  As  usual,  we  rose  before  the  sun — this  time 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  farewell  glimpse  of  the  magnificent 
mountain  range  which  forms  the  back-bone  of  the  eastern  jieninsula. 
Two  lower  ranges  intervene  between  it  and  the  sea-coast.  Mount 
Owen  Stanley  stoud  out  in  all  its  glory,  l.'3,205  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea — the  impression  upon  the  imagination  being  deej^ened 
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by  the  excessively  low  coast-line.  But  a  little  to  the  e.x.k.  riaes  a 
still  loftier  mountain,  the  highest  peak  in  a  range  at  the  back  of  the 
Owen  Stanlej'.  This  magnificent  mountain  is  some  thousands  of 
feet  higher  than  Owen  Stanley :  but  one  cannot  speak  certainly 
as  to  its  height,  as  a  cloud  invariably  rested  on  its  summit. ;  At  our 
first  anchorage,  our  position  was  highly  favourable  for  viewing  it ; 
but  unfortunately,  by  moving  into  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  yacht 
came  in  line  with  Owen  Stanley.  It  is  due  to  Captain  Websdale  to 
say  that  he  first  drew  our  attention  to  this  majestic  mountain ; 
and  thenceforward  we  daily  looked  fur  the  occasional  pleasure  of 
admiring  its  solitary  grandeur.  It  was  not  until  the  day  of  leaving 
that  it  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  sketch  its  forra  :  but  it  was  obscured 
in  clond.  Mount  Owen  Stanley  was  distinctly  visible;  but  its 
loftier  companion  behind  wais  hidden  in  haze. 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  New  Guinea  are  inhabited  by 
races  which  differ  in  colour,  language,  the  partial  use  of  clothing, 
the  chewing  of  the  betel-nut,  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  women. 
The  women  of  Bedscar  Bay  are  by  no  means  a  down-trodden 
noe. 

We  were  interested  in  tracing  ii  likeness  between  the  ^dialect 
naod  by  the  Manumanu  natives  and  the  Itarotongan  language.  In 
the  Hebrew,  cotuonanU  are  the  essential  part  of  the  word;  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  Polynesian  dialects  the  consonants  ore  constantly 
changing,  the  voieeh  being  the  essential  part  of  these  (if  one  va&j  so 
express  it)  invertebrate  languages  : — 


Uuiucaum. 

lUrolfiociui, 

Htiae 

Vaiiic 

Womon,  wife. 

Auiaai 

Food. 

Wuiaa 

Enua 

Lttiid. 

Tapii 

Clotliing 

Ebi 

Ai 

Fire. 

Miinta 

Sleep. 
Frcsli  wuter. 

Ibte 

Mnta 

Eyo. 

E 

E 

E 

Yo*. 

Eve 

•Suit  water. 

lo 

lo 

Yob. 

BiUom 

Alligator. 

Aue 

Aue 

Alas! 

Veti 

No. 

TJtu 

Ngutu 

Lip. 

Maiuo 

Good. 

Rimarinin 

llun.l. 

Ote 

Go. 

Taii 

Tnriiig-a 

Eiir. 

Neki 

Foraikc. 

Ad» 

Tttngntu 

Man. 

Otoira 

Uro  mui 

ColUf. 

Vnaa. 

Kja  ora  na 

Salutation. 

1 

^\here  do  the  Papuan  and  Malayan  races  moot  on  New  Guinea? 
We  itiwto  that  all  the  coast  natives  ioett  of  the  Fly  River  are  black, 
and  that  the  Redscar  natives  are  a  light  copper-coloured  race.  The 
point  of  contact,  then,  must  be  somewhere  between  the  Ply  River 
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and  Redscar  Bay.*  Vi'e  saw  one  black  man  at  Maminianii — a  visitor 
from  a  Tillage  lying  to  the  west — strangely  contrasting  with  the 
crowd  around  him. 

Wo  saw  no  gold  whatever  in  New  Guinea;  and  feel  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  stories  alwut  specks  of  the  precious  metal  being  seen 
in  specimens  of  native  pottery.  A  story  of  this  kind,  invented  by 
sailors  on  board  the  Surprise  a  few  months  since,  originated  the 
disastrous  Maria  expedition.  In  the  numerous  spccimeuK  of  New 
Guinea  pottery  we  have  examined,  there  were  no  indications 
whatever  of  gold.  I  filled  a  botflo  with  the  saud  used  by  the 
women  in  making  earthenware.  It  was  hcavj-  and  glitlering;  but 
has  been  pronounced  by  assayers  of  gold  to  be  entireh'  destitute  of 
minerals,  being  composed  merely  of  pulverized  shells.  Nevertheless, 
I  fully  believe  New  Guinea  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  because  it  is  in 
reality  a  mere  extension  of  Australia.  Little  Baudai  is  separated 
from  Great  Daudai  only  by  a  shallow  strait,  which  is  continually 
traversed  by  canoes. "f 

Emboldened  by  our  success,  a  small  party  sailed  up  to  the 
village  of  Manumanu  some  weeks  after  'our  visit.  They  spent  a 
■week  in  exploring  that  neighbourhood  :  the  result  being  the  certainty 
that  the  arm  we  went  up  ia  the  true  river  of  Manumiinu,  the 
Vuuru  being  only  an  ann  of  the  eea.  They  penetrated  about  a 
mile  further  up  the  true  river  than  we  did,  and  saw  in  the  distance 
a  village  ;  but  were  afraid  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  inliabitants. 
Their  hopes  of  finding  gold  were  entirely  disappointed.  They 
suffered  greatly  from  intermittent  fever,  and  were  glad  to  get  back 
to  Somerset  alive. 

In  regard  to  Bampton  Island,  the  sad  intelligence  has  just 
reached  us  that,  despite  their  protestations  of  friendship,  they 
murdfred  the  entire  missionary  party  shortly  after  our  departure, 
and  doubtless  ate  them.  How  littlo  did  we  anticipate  so  melancholy 
a  termination  of  our  voyage ! 

Mr.  Mabkham  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  paiierwithtbo  following  remarks. 
The  piiornious  island  of  New  Guinea,  which  waa  nearly  1200  miles  long,  had 
remaiaod  an  almost  terra  {ncognit<t,  fflnce  its  discovury  about  300  yeare  ago. 
All  that  has  been  know-n  was  derived  from  the  ninning  surveys  of  D'Entre- 
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*  A  recent  letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray  states  that  the  dividing  line  on 
tlie  80uth  between  the  two  racca  is  the  Mjanuniann  Kiver— «11  villages  to  the  went 
being  Negrillo,  and  all  villugea  to  the  east  being  Malay.  This  intereating  fact 
satiafact<^rily  explains  the  repugnance  of  onr  guido  to  permit  lu  to  vifflt  the 
country  we*it  uf  Manmnanu  River. 

t  The  dingo  of  Australia  iji  doubtless  derived  from  New  Gninen,  being  found 
in  nil  the  inWrvLuiug  islands.  In  t>oma  of  them  (l!IIer,  Jto.)  many  ore  domesticated, 
but  degtructivo  paokn  room  in  the  biuh. 
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'^CMtaMDC,  of  Dtunont  D'Unille  in  the  Astrolabe,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Belcber  in 
the  Sulphur ;  but  no  one  bad  ever  jienetrated  into  the  interior,  nor  had  thero 
ever  l>een  very  much  communicatioa  witJi  the  natives.  Yet  it  was  known  to  he 
^COUDtrj-  of  wonderful  interest,  of  magnificent  ranges  of  mountains,  and  witli 
[•peculiar  fauna.  During  the  last  year,  however,  much  information  had  been 
obtained.  Captain  Moresby  had  succeeded  in  examining  the  country  very 
carefully  from  Torres  Straits  to  the  extreme  eastern  end.  He  had  made 
importaiit  grogniphical  discoveries,  and  had  had  most  satisfactory  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  He  found  that  the  Papuans,  who  had  formerly  been  supposed 
to  he  the  sole  inhabitants,  were  only  a  portion  of  the  iwpu'lation,  and  the 
people  whom  he  had  intercourse  witli  were  handsome  sava<!es  of  a  I'lityuesiau 
type,  and  of  a  very  friendly  disposition.  The  Rev.  Sir.  Gill  (of  the  I^ndon 
Jjissioaary  !>iciety),  whoso  pajier  was  then  before  them,  had  also  visited  the 
island,  and  a  mission  settlement  had  been  established  at  Redscar  Bay.  Signori 
Bevx»ri  and  De  Albertis,  the  Italian  naturalists,  had  explored  the  western 
extrvmity,  and  Dr.  Meyer,  a  German  naturalist,  had  completely  examined 
the  island  of  Jobie.  The  last-mentioned  gentleman  had  also  landed  in  the 
southern  part  of  Geclvink  Bay,  and  travelled  across  so  far  as  the  tops  of  the 
ruise  of  mountains,  from  whence  ho  had  a  view  of  the  ocean  on  the  south 
side  of  New  Guinea,  Subsequently  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  back  of  M'Clure's 
Inlet  and  crossed  the  isthmus.  Such  a  journey  had  never  been  carried  out 
before.  He  secured  several  valuable  birds,  many  of  which  were  new  to 
science. 

The  Pbssioext  said  that  Captain  Moresby  bore  a  name  well  known  among 
the  fajdnographera  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  what  they  had  heard  that 
evening  they  might  feel  aasured  that  he  would  well  uphold  the  honour  of 
his  name  and  his  profession.  No  part  of  the  globe  within  the  reach  of 
English  navigators  was  so  little  explored  as  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea. 
It  was  between  1200  and  1300  miles  in  length,  and  had  been  known  to 
Enropeans  from  the  days  of  the  early  Si>anish  and  Portuguese  discoverers 
down  to  the  present  day,  yet  until  very  lately  the  journals  of  those  early  dis- 
coverers and  of  men  like  Dampier  contained  almost  all  that  was  known  about 
New  Guinea.  Later  navigators  had  described  an  enormous  island  or  collection 
of  islands  with  great  mountains,  and  an  immense  Rat,  alluvial  country  on  the 
south,  intersected  with  large  streams  which  apparently  belonged  to  some  great 
river ;  but  where  the  river  rose,  or  what  land  it  drained,  and  where  was  its 
principal  mouth,  were  all  unknown  points.  Even  in  late  work.s  on  Ethnology 
the  Papuans,  or  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea,  were  gcuomlly  classed  as  among 
the  lowest  type  of  humanity.  Recent  accounts,  however,  showed  that, 
whatever  was  the  cose  in  the  west  of  the  island,  certainly  in  the  cast,  there 
ins  a  large  population  presenting  all  the  best  features  of  the  Melancsian 
noes.  They  hod  j  robiibly  been  there  for  a  very  long  time ;  for  tliey  were 
wriectly  well  settled,  and  cultivated  the  groimd  as  old  established  inhabitants. 
Thf-  ■'  ^ot  only  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  people  when  first  known,  but 
C*i  by  ap)icared  to  like  them  better  the  more  he  Siiw   of  thero. 

It  w.«  1. ._.!■/  probable  tliat,  when  the  country  was  better  known,  much 
would  be  learnt  of  the  effects  produced  by  climate  and  alterations  of  con- 
dition upon  the  great  races  of  the  earth.  The  Negrito  races,  which  extended 
from  the  Andaman  Islands  down  to  Australia,  met,  in  New  Guinea,  with 
the  Mces  of  the  Pacific,  and  wherever  the  line  of  ilemarcalion  was  found, 
facts  would  be  obtained  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  people  of  New  Guinea  were  actually  going  through  the 
transition  from  the  jicriod  when  wooden  and  stone  implements  were  used  to 
the  period  when  they  were  superse<led  by  iron  and  metal.  One  jmrt  of 
bOQitain  Mortsby's  poper  must  have  touched  tlie  heart  of  every  body  present, 
HMmely  tliat  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  prplnble  effects  of  the  intercourse  of 
Uieae  races  xrith  the  EngUah  nation.    It  rested  with  the  people  of  ^uglaod.  \a 
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make  that  intercourse  either  a  great  curse  or  a  great  blessing.  The  Her.  Mr. 
Gill  (of  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  bad  s|)ent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  endeavouring  among  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  to  make  it  a  blessing  to  them. 
His  last  work  was  to  place  a  mission  station  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  sent  his  interesting  jiaper  to  the  Society. 

Hev.  Mr.  M'Farlank  said  that  he  Lid  licen  appointed  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary fiociety,  three  years  ago,  to  commence  a  Mission  in  New  Guinea. 
The  Mission  had  had  iuteroourae  with  two  distinct  races — the  M.iiayan  and 
Papuan  ;  the  natives  at  Redscar  Bay  belongin};  to  the  Malayan  race.  Although 
the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  were  superior  to  the  natives  of  tbo  islands  in  Torres 
Straits,  they  were  inferior  to  the  Pai)uans  of  the  South  Seas ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Malays  of  New  Guinea  were  sufwrior  to  any  he  had  met  with  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Politically,  New  Guinea  was  a  place  of  considerable 
interest.  It  was  only  80  miles  across  from  Australia,  and  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient  for  the  colonists  if  New  Guinea  were  in  the  i>osi)cssion  of  some 
foreif:;n  power  with  whom  England  might  not,  perhaiis,  be  on  friendly  terms. 
The  island  was  also  importjint  comiiiercially.  He  had  found  not  only  a  pearl 
fishery  going  on,  but  coal,  and  iron  and  gold.  He  was  told  by  the  nalirea 
that  they  often  picked  up  nuggets  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  after  heavy 
rains,  and  he  himself  saw  one.  Ebony  and  canar)--wood  were  plentiful,  and 
the  extensive  ranpes  of  hills  must  afford  every  variety  of  climate.  Ague 
and  fever  were  found  nil  along  the  coast,  but  further  inland,  on  the  highlands 
no  doubt,  the  districts  were  healthy.  Botanists,  naturalists,  ethnolojjists,  and 
conchologists  were  all  interested  in  the  island.  The  future  of  the  natives 
must  be  either  evangelisation  or  extermination.  The  only  way  to  open  up 
the  resources  of  the  countr)-,  and  to  make  life  and  pro|)erty  secure,  was  to  get 
the  natives  under  Christian  influence;  for  the  experience  of  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  showed  that  civilisation  could  not  precede  evangelisation.  By 
the  kindness  of  a  bidy  iu  Dundee,  a  small  steamer,  y3  feet  by  15  feet,  had 
been  purchased ;  and  in  two  months  he  was  again  going  out  to  New  Guinea, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  to  render  some  assistance  in  oixming  up  the  country  and 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  geography.  The  Papuans  bad  finely  developed 
heads,  and  there  was  a  perfect  absence  of  anything  like  disease.  They  were 
generally  about  5  feet  9  inches,  or  5  feet  10  inches  in  height.  Their  hair  was 
sometimes  curly  and  crisp,  and  at  other  times  more  straight,  but  not  so  straight 
as  that  of  the  Malays. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Prancb  recommended  that  the  Coloiues  of  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  should  Ixs  formed  into  a  Federation,  similar  to  that 
of  Canada,  which  would  W  sufliciently  jiowerful  to  take  Pajma  and  Fiji  under 
the  British  fiag. 

Sir  Charles  Nicuolsox  considered  that  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
accounts  which  had  been  given  of  New  Guinea  without  feeling  that  a  great 
number  of  most  important  questions  would  soon  demand  solution  at  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  Ho  fully  participatcil  in  Captain  Moresby's 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  future'  of  the  natives  of  that  island,  and  the  results 
of  the  intercourse  with  the  jKopIc  of  Australia.  He  dreaded  very  much  the 
consetjuenoes  of  the  contact  of  the  two  races,  and  believpd  that  the  only  hope 
of  a  [lacific  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  introduction  of  C'hri.stianity. 
The  Imperial  Government  ought  not  to  ignore  the  question,  for  already  a  con- 
siderable pearl  fisherj'  was  being  established.  It  was  found  to  be  a  most 
]>rofitablo  one,  and  many  enterprising  Euro(X'nn8  were  now  employing  Indian 
and  native  divers  there.  At  Somerset  (Cape  York),  a  gentleman  engage<l 
iu  mercantile  pursuits  carried  on  a  large  triide  witli  the  natives  of  Torres 
Straits,  exchanging  the  Euroi>ean  products,  which  he  obtained  from  Sydney 
and  Brisbane,  for  the  pearl  shells  collected  by  the  islanders.  The  trade  was 
increasing  day  by  day,  and  was  likely  to  become  one  of  great  imiwrtancc;  and 
unless  precautions  were  taken  in  time,  unscrupulous  persons,  reckless  of  all 
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4XiiiseqiieooeB,  vroald  create  qnarrels  with  the  nntires,  and  bloodshed  would 
encue,  as  in  the  Fiji  Ulanda.  It  hod  been  snggt'sted  that  the  Aiutrnlian 
Colonies  should  inooq«ratc  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Ouinea  in  ono  Fcdcm- 
in ;  but  if  such  a  thing  was  done  at  all,  it  should  be  directly  through  the 
perial  Oovermnent.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  establish  some  sort  of 
pnHectorate  over  the  island  without  assuming  territorial  jurisdiction.  Some 
Ttoa  might  be  appointed  as  the  protector  of  the  nati%-es,  and  to  see  that 
itish  subjects  did  not  bring  disgrace  ufion  themselves  and  their  country  by 
leir  dealings  with  them.  He  did  not,  however,  know  that  England  was 
titled  to  take  possession  of  any  port  of  the  country.  Captain  Moresby  hod 
en  formal  iwssession  of  Hayter  Island  in  the  n.imc  of  the  Queen,  but  it 
'  not  yet  bwD  stated  whether  the  Government  was  prejiared  to  confirm  his 
ption  of  dominion.  For  some  centuries  the  Dutch  had  claimed  the 
lole  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  though  there  had  been  no  formal 
dcclaratiuu  as  to  the  meridian  to  which  their  claim  extended.  It  wa-s  therefore 
desirable  that,  before  any  other  steps  were  taken,  the  British  Government 
should  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Dutch  Government.  He  him- 
self would  be  content  to  see  the  Dutch  exercise  authority  over  the  whole  of 
t]ke  island.  They  might  then  form  settlements  in  different  parts,  such  as  at 
Moresby  Harbour  and  Fairfax  Bay,  which  ap])cared  to  bo  one  of  the  most 
splendid  harbours  in  the  world.  The  bay  was  completely  land-locked,  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  14  or  15  fathoms,  so  that  vessels  of  any  size  might  find 
refuse  there. 
Tlie  PBCsinEvr,  in  conclusion,  remarked  it  was  now  too  late  in  the  evening 
them  to  consider  the  effect  which  Captain  Moresby's  discoveries  might  have 
the  China  trade;  but  he  would  ask  Sir  Kuthcrford  Alcock,  whenever  he 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  Society  on  the  subject,  to  give  some 
.tion  with  reference  to  the  system  of  meteorological  observations  devised 
Ir.  Hart,  by  which  it  was  hoixd  that  navigators  would  get  ample  wam- 
at  all  ]<orts,  of  those  changes  in  tlie  atmosphere  which  predict  the 
'SloDea  and  hurricanes  which  prove  so  fatal  in  those  seas. 


Third  Meeting,  8lh  December,  1873. 

8iB  H.  BABTLE  E.  FEERE,  k.c.b.,  k.c8.i.,  &c.,  President,  in 

the  Chair. 
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Elbctioss. — Btisscl  Ailken,  Esq. ;  William  Alexander,  Esq.  ;  George 

A.  AtuUy,  Esq. ;  Colmwl  Sir  Frederick  Arthur,  Bart. ;  Captain  Samuel 

udor  Ajikton  (late  14th  Hussars) ;  Benjamin  Barrett,  Esq.  ;  Edward 

ibhy,  E»q. ;  Bobert  Blagden,  Esq. ;  Theodore  Carter,  Esq. ;  Alexander 

line  Bunlop,  Esq.  ;  Hon.  Henry  Evelyn  Ellis  ;  Colonel  William  Francis 

Grant ;  Bobert  Kaye  Gray,  Esq. ;  Colonel  B.  W.  Barley,  c.B. ;  Lord 

Hatkerlon;   Bicliard   Heiceil,  Esq.;   Morgan   Hourard,  Esq.;  WiUiam 

Hoicard,  Esq. ;  William  Leslie,  Esq. ;  A.  P.  Longbottom,  Esq.,  c.E. ; 

\ilvH4l  John  Macdonald  (Bengal  Staff  Corps)  ;  Thomas  Cole  MacMey, 

Charles  H.  Marshall,  Esq. ;  Colonel  G.  A.  Maude ;  The  Hon. 

Archibald  Michie^  ac. ;  Adolph  Mosenlhall,  Esq. ;  His  Excellency  Count 
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Munsler  (Ambassador  of  tlie  CTcnnan  Empire) ;  George  Henri/  Neltoti, , 
Em/.  ;    F.  H,    S.   Orpen,  Etq.  ;   Jamet  Dickson  Pari;   E^q.  ;  James  1 
Parker,  Esq. ;  George   Lewis   Parkin,   Esq. ;  Colotiel  Henry   Willimn ' 
Preedy ;  F.  Willinm  Hutchinson  Itavtaay,  Esq.,  m.d.  ;  Cajitaiii  William 
Filzherbert  Buxton,  n.N. ;    John  St.  Clair,  Esq. ;    George  Williftm  Slotr. 
Esq.,   F.G.E. ;    Johi    Wrench    Toiese,    Esq. ;    Edward    Walthain,   Esq.  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Svtith  Warden  (Bombay  Staff  Corps) ;  Henry 
Wellings,  Esq. ;  P.  Falconer  Wltytt,  Esq. ;  G.  Wood,  Esq. ;  John  Wills 
Allen  Woodroffe,  Esq. 

Accessions  to  thk  Library  from  Notembeu  24th  to  December 
8th,  1873. — '  Die  Stammverwandfscbaft  der  MeiBten  SpracLen  der 
Alten  nnd  AustraliBclicu  A\'elt.'  Yon  D.  E.  1).  Europa'u.s.  Donor 
the  author.  '  Die  finnisch-ungariscLen  Spraohen  und  die  Urheimath 
des  Menschen  geschlectes.'  Von  D.  E,  EuroptvuB. 
Donor  tho  author.  'Letter  ty  Baron  von  Kichlbofeu  from 
rigan-fn,  on  the  Rebellion  in  Kansn  and  Shensi.'  Shanghai,  1872. 
Donor  the  author.  'Geological  KoiKsrt  on  tho  Upper  Essequibo 
Rivers.'  By  C.  B.  Brown.  Demerara,  1871.  '  Currents  and 
Surface  Temperatures  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.'  London,  1872. 
Donors  tho  Sleteorological  Committee. 

AOCKSSIOXS  TO  THE  MaP-KOOM  SINCE  THE  LAST  MeETINO  OF  NOVEMBER 

24rir,  1872. — A  Map  of  the  Afihantco  War,  showing  the  positions 
occupied  by  tlio  Troops.  Scale,  2  in.  =  l  mile.  Presented  hy  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Admiralty  Charts,  6  in  number.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Uydrographer,  Admiral  G.  II.  Eichards,  c.u. 

Their  Royal  IIighDe8<<es,  the  Priucc  of  Wnles  ."nid  the  Duke  of  Kdinburgh, 
were  present  iit  this  evening's  meetinf;,  nnrl  an  iiniisu.illy  large  nuailxr  of 
Fellows  and  their  fricuds  were  assembled,  to  welcome  back  from  the  Nile 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  to  hear  his  discourse,  entitled — 

Tlie  Kliedive  of  Egypt's  Expedition  to  Central  Africa. 
By  SiK  S.  W.  BakhU!, 

In  introducing  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  the  Meeting,  tho  PRESirEST 
spoke  as  follows : — 

Your  Royal  Highoess,  L.i(lies  ami  Gentlemen,  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Gco- 
grapUicftl  Society  :  On  an  occasion  like  the  present  we  feel  somewhat  os  our 
auccst<irs  must  have  felt  when  welcoming  hoini-  from  redons  which  were  theirs 
by  right  of  discovery  or  conquest  one  of  thoir  lei  low-Englishmen.  But  we 
have  not  only  to  give  a  welcome  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker ;  we  have  also  to  hear 
from  him  those  details  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  which  are  to  us,  at 
present,  simply  matters  of  (li.stant  rumour.  Without  further  preface,  I  will, 
therefore,  ask  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  give  us  an  account,  or  as  much  as  he  can 
describe  within  the  short  Uniits  of  the  meeting,  of  what  be  has  seen,  and  heard, 
and  done  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
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Sir  Sasuq.  Baker  then  addressed  the  Meeting : — 

Tonr  Boyal  Ilighness,  Sir  Bartlo  Frerc,  Members  of  the  Roj-al ' 
Geographical  Society:  After  an  absence  of  between  four  and  five 
years.  1  return  again  to  this  Society  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret 
and  pleasnro;  of  pleasure,  at  seeing  around  me  so  many  friends  who 
hare  given  me  this  kind  welcome;  of  deep  regret,  at  missing  so 
many  faces  that  in  tlie  short  space  of  five  years  have  disappeared 
from  our  midst.  Among  those  faces  the  one  roost  dear  to  me  was 
that  of  the  father  of  our  Society,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison.  Many, 
times  when  I  have  all  but  despaired  amidot  the  difficulties 
surroauJcd  me  I  have  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  some  day 
and  obtaining  his  approval,  as  my  great  reward.  But  with  this 
lameut  is  coupled  some  satibfaction  at  finding  that  so  great  a  loss 
has  been  bo  well  repaired  by  the  election  of  his  able  successors,  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson  and  Sir  Bartlo  Frere. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give,  in  an  graphic  and  concise  a  manner 
aa  I  can,  a  narrative  of  all  that  has  passed  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end  of  my  late  expedition.  But  before  I  commence  it  is  of 
great  importmce  that  every  one  should  know  what  was  the  real 
meuning  and  intention  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egj'pt  in  undertaking  this 
great  enterprise.  In  the  countries  beyond  the  pale  of  authority  in 
the  Upper  Kile — that  is,  in  Central  Africa — there  were  between 
10,000  [and  15,000  slave-hunters,  people  who  were  mere  outcasts 
from  the  miserable  society  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan.  These 
men,  instead  of  cultivating  the  land  and  following  some  honest 
industry,  had  adopted  the  nefarious  business  of  kidnapping  women 
und  children  in  the  upper  eountrii'S.  Now  the  Viceroy  had  heard 
of  this  crying  evil,  through  his  consuls,  and  more  especially  through 
myself,  after  my  return  from  my  journey  in  thobe  parts,  and,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  he  was  determined  to  put  it  down.  The 
question,  however,  was,  how  to  put  down  so  great  an  evil,  and  one 
which  had  existed  frnm  time  immemorial.  I  had  received  a  com- 
muuicaiion  on  this  subject  from  the  Khedive's  minister,  Xubar 
Pasha,  just  before  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  accompany 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  a  tour 
in  Egypt.  On  the  arrival  of  His  Royal  Ilighness  in  Egjrpt,  he, 
having  heard  from  myself  and  also  from  others  of  the  iniqtiitous 
slavo-tnde  that  was  carried  on  in  the  Upper  Nile,  having  also 
conversed  with  the  Khedive  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  sym- 
patliy  and  the  kindness  of  heart  which  he  is  so  well  known  to 
pi*»ess,  interested  himself  most  deeplj'  in  the  subject.  I  can 
safely  sav  that,  although  I  might  have  had  the  command  of  the 
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Expedition  offered  to  me,  I  am  snro  I  should  never  have  accepted 
it  liad  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  the 
great  interest  he  showed  in  its  main  ohjeot — the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  It  was  by  the  advice,  aud  I  may  say  by  the  kind 
personal  interference,  of  His  Boyal  Highness  that  the  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Viceroy,  and  that  I  accepted  tbo  command. 
Therefore,  throughout  the  Expedition,  I  not  only  felt  perfectly 
certain  that  the  English  public  would  regard  the  undertaking  with 
interest,  as  cairying  out  what  had  always  been  tho  great  aim  of 
England,  freedom  aud  liberty  for  every  human  being ;  but  I  also 
trusted  that  I  should  not  disgrace  my  royal  patron. 

It  was  of  course  uecessai-y  to  make  tho  most  complete  arrange- 
ments. Tho  Viceroy,  first  of  all,  wished  to  found  a  groat  Empire 
in  Central  Africa.  Ho  desired  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
annexation  of  the  country  was  tho  first  step  necessary  to  accomplish 
that  object.  A  military  force  was  therefore  required,  aud  I  was  to 
start  with  1700  men,  including  cavalry  and  the  difl'orent  arms 
necessary.  But  you  must  recollect  ISiat  tho  Viceroy  is,  in  Egj-pt,  a 
mau  a  century  in  advance  of  his  age — a  man  of  high  intelligonce 
and  European  ideas.  The  progressive  principle  in  Egj-pl  is  indeed 
represented  by  only  three  persons,  the  Viceroy  himself  and  two  of 
his  ministers,  Nubar  Tahha  and  Cherif  Pasha.  Thus,  when  he 
undertook  the  grand  refomi  to  which  we  are  alluding,  ho  placed 
himself  in  direct  oppositiou  to  the  most  ancient  institutions  of  his 
country.  Ho,  as  one  man,  supported  by  two  ministers,  was  in  fact 
going  against  all  Egypt.  I  therefore  found  m^-self  in  the  un- 
enviable position  of  being  a  Christian  in  command  of  two  or  three 
Mohammedan  regiments,  appointed  to  put  dowTi  a  most  chei-ished 
Mohammedan  institution.  You  may  readily  imagine  that,  however 
anxious  the  Viceroy  was  to  do  his  duty,  and  however  sincere  he  was, 
tho  expedition  was  sure  to  be  thwarted  by  everj'  intrigue  that 
could  po-ssibly  bo  used. 

I  started  with  a  European  Btaff,  composed  of  Lieutenant  J.  A. 
Baker,  r.n.  (my  young  nephew) ;  Mr.  Higginbotham,  a  most  able 
engineer ;  six  mechanics  from  Samuda  and  Penn's  yards  ;  Dr.  Joseph 
Gedgo,  chief  medical  officer  of  tho  Expedition,  and  Signer  Marco- 
polo,  who  hud  the  entire  charge  of  tho  materiel. 

Some  delay  at  the  outset  was  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  tho 
Suez  Canal,  aud  that  delay  was  favourable  to  tho  intrigues  of 
the  sluve-lnintors  at  Khartoum  ;  for  when  I  arrived  there  I  found 
that  tho  oflScers  who  had  been  sent  forward  with  the  regiments  had 
fraternised  with  the  masters  of  the  slave-hunters;  it  was,  in  fact, 
preconcerted  that  tho  expedition  should  fail.    At  first  there  was  a 
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diflScuIty  in  getting  vessels,  btit  in  course  of  time  all  difficulties 
were  sormounted,  and  I  started  with  800  men. 

On  my  arrival  at  latitude  9'  21',  I  found  that  an  enormous  and 
terrible  change  had  come  over  the  River  Nile.  Instead  of  the 
grand,  broad  stream  which  waters  Egypt,  I  found  at  this  point 
nothing  bnt  immense  marshes.  The  Nile  had  entirely  disappeared, 
in  a  manner  almost  incredible.  Looking  up  the  river,  neither  land 
nor  water  was  to  be  seen ;  nothing,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
but  an  unbroken  marsh.  Near  this  point,  however,  a  branch  of 
the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr-el-Giraffo,  enters  the  main  river,  and  the 
slave-hunters  had  pushed  their  light  ves-sels  (which  carried  no 
merchandise  but  many  men,  some  upwards  of  100)  through  that 
channel,  and  over  all  obstacles,  to  the  open  water  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
far  above  the  obstruction ;  but  they  generally  took  six  months  on  the 
journey.  The  region  beyond  this  horrible  vegetable  obstruction 
was  cut  off  from  all  law  and  authority,  and  was  thereby  admirably 
adapted  for  piracy.  It  was  so  late  in  the  season  when  we  arrived 
that  I  found  it  would  bo  impossible  to  cut  our  way  through  the 
Oiiaffo  branoh  before  the  rainy  season  commenced.  Wo  did  cut 
tfaroo^  about  32  mUes,  but  with  a  loss  of  more  than  100  men,  and 
the  rain  then  fell  in  torrents,  so  that  it  was  al>so1utely  necessary  to 
return.  I  would  not,  however,  return  to  Khartoum,  as  I  knew  that 
if  I  did  intrigues  would  bo  set  going  that  would  l)e  likely  to  ruin 
the  Expedition.  I  returned  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  and 
formed  a  camp  there.  The  retreat  appeared  to  be  a  most  unfortunate 
one,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  becauso 
none  of  the  slave-hunters  knew  that  I  had  formed  a  station  there : 
thej  thought  I  had  gone  back  to  Khartoum,  and  in  a  short  time 
down  came  the  fleets  of  boats  laden  with  slaves,  and  of  course  they 
all  fell  into  my  hands.  I  released  a  great  many  slaves,  and  put  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  in  irons  and  sent  them  down  to  Khartoum. 

lliu  following  year  I  started  again,  with  an  increased  force  of 
1200  men,  and  with  all  sorts  of  instruments  for  cutting  through  the 
obstructions.  We  worked  for  four  months  in  nothing  Init  mud  ami 
slosh  and  tangled  vegetation,  succeeding  at  last  in  dragging  through 
the  steamer  of  32-hor8e  power  and  100  feet  long,  and  a  fleet  of 
veaels  of  60  or  60  tons  each,  with  1500  men,  including  officers, 
Boldiera  and  boatmen.  We  dragged  the  whole  of  the  flotilla  through 
until  we  regained  the  Nile  above. 

Wlien  I  reached  Gondokoro,  in  latitude  5°,  I  found  that  the  slavo- 
hantars  had  been  there  the  year  before,  and  had  had  time  to  foment 
intrigues  and  to  incite  all  the  tribes  against  us.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  meeting  friends  we  encountered  many  enemies.      Now  it  may 
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appear  to  people  ■wbo  have  had  no  experience,  that  a  person  going 
'  out  from  Engliind  would  meet  with  a  ginnd  reception  from  the 
natives  if  they  knew  he  had  come  to  suppress  the  slavo-trado ;  but, 
nnfortunatelj",  those  gentlemen  who  lecture  at  Exeter  llall  about 
"  a  man  and  a  brother  "  know  very  little  about  it.  "  A  man  and  a 
brother "  will  invariably,  if  lie  can,  enBlave  his  fellow  man  and 
brother.  When  I  was  travelling  up  the  Nile,  after  cutting  through 
the  obstructions,  I  felt  somewhat  between  a  general  and  a  mission- 
ary, and  when  I  landed  I  of  course  made  friends  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  tried  to  interest  them  in  the  object  of  the  mission. 
There  was  one  chief,  a  very  intelligent  man,  with  whom  I  had  a 
long  talk  under  a  free :  in  fact,  I  almost  preached  him  a  sermon 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  explaining  to  him  how 
horrible  it  was  that  people  should  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle, 
and  the  man  appeared  extremely  touched.  Now  you  must  know 
that  in  those  countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile  there  is  no  iron  or 
other  metal ;  every  implement  is  made  of  hard  wood ;  oven  the 
arrows  are  pointed  with  hard  wood  ;  and  any  piece  of  iron  has  an 
extreme  value,  but  the  most  valuable  is  a  piece  shaped  exactly  like  the 
ace  of  spades.  It  may  almost  bo  called  the  money  of  the  country,  for 
you  can  purchase  anything  with  it.  Well,  after  I  had  given  a  long 
lecture  to  this  chief  on  the  aboniinBtion  of  the  slave-trade  and  the 
horror  of  buying  and  selling  children,  ho  asked  me,  "  Have  you  got 
r a  son  with  you?"  "No,"  1  said  ;  "unfortuuately  I  have  not."  "I 
have,"  he  said;  "  I  have  got  a  charming  boy,  about  so  high.  He  is 
very  thin  now,  but  ho  is  always  hungry,  and  if  he  could  stop  with 
you,  he  would  eat  from  morning  to  night,  and  so  in  a  short  time 
grow  enormouslj'  fat.  Ho  is  a  dear  boy  ;  I'll  sell  him  to  you  for  a 
spade."  Hero  I  had  got  Ibo  real  knavo  of  spades.  The  son  was 
always  hungry,  eating  from  morning  to  night,  and  so  he  was  to  be 
sold  to  me,  when  the  expedition  was  all  but  starving.  That  little 
incident  will  give  you  a  notiou  of  the  obtuseness  of  these  people. 
They  listen  to  nothing.  They  do  not  believe  iu  any  horror  of  the 
slave-trade  at  all,  provided  their  own  women  and  children  are  not 
kidnapped.  Tliey  do  not  believe  in  you  unless  j'ou  will  assist  them 
to  steal  somebody  else's  cuttle  or  to  kidnap  sombotly  else's  children. 
It  is  a  delusion,  therefore,  to  believe  in  the  virtues  of  these  negroes, 
for  the  deecripfion  I  have  given  applies  to  all  the  tribes  I  have  been 
among.  This  greatly  increased  our  difficulties,  because  I  had  not 
only  to  repress  the  slave-trade  but  to  reform  the  whole  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa. 

I  founded  a  station  at  Gonclokoro,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
Ban  war  broke  out.     These  Bari  people,  the  most   warlike  in 
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Central  Africa,  had  for  many  years  been  allied  with  the  slave- 
Imaters  in  pillaging  the  other  tribes  in  the  interior.  WTien, 
therefore,  regular  government  was  established  by  ns,  it  was  natu- 
T&U  J  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  natives  themst-lves ;  for  they 
oonld  no  longer  join  with  the  slaTe-hunters  in  pillaging.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  order  where  the  population  lived  in  disorder, 
and  it  wm  also  necessary  to  travel  onward,  for  every  tribe  wished  to  3 
•war  against  the  other.  In  a  very  sliort  time  we  wore  plunged  into  \ 
the  Bari  war.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  description  of  that 
war.  I  dare  Eay  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  Asbantco  war.  I  really 
do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  difficult  afifair,  with  constant  bush 
fighting.  In  the  course  of  two  months,  however,  the  Baris  wore 
entirely  subdued.  Then,  unfortunately,  a  spirit  of  discontent  aro'^o 
among  my  troops,  and  the  officers  again  conspired  to  ruin  the 
expedition.  The  Baris  had  been  beaten  in  every  fight,  with  a  very  j 
trifling  loss  on  our  side ;  but  this  did  not  cdncLliato  my  troops.  I 
One  evening,  about  9  o'clock,  some  very  large  letters  were  placed  I 
in  my  hands,  looking  very  suspicious.  I  would  not  open  them  that  1 
night,  for  I  was  sure  something  was  going  wrong;  but  on  tJia 
following  moraing  I  found  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
among  the  officers,  the  lieutenant-colonels  included ;  and  the  full 
colonels  in  command  of  the  troops  declared  that  they  must  abandon  J 
the  expedition  and  return,  beaten,  to  Khartoum.  Now  that  was  ' 
the  most  difficult  position  I  over  felt  myself  in.  Danger,  most 
people  can  get  over ;  but  here  was  treason  and  conspiracy,  and  I 
had  not  a  single  man  to  rely  upon.  This  trying  occasion  brought 
ont  (he  valour  and  constancy  of  my  own  countr}-men.  They  were 
verj-  few  in  number.  My  nephew  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy — of 
coarse  there  was  no  question  about  him ;  but  we  had  with  us 
mecbaniOB  from  Samuda's  yard  and  Penii's  yard;  and  there  was 
also  a  meet  able  engineer.  All  wore  unanimous  in  declaring,  "  We 
will  never  go  back ;  let  them  all  return  to  Khartoum  if  they  will  ; 
if  w©  have  to  die  hero,  we  will  die ;  they  shall  never  say  the 
English  people  deserted  you."  But  tho  question  was.  What  could 
be  dcme  ?  because  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  dying ;  most  people 
can  manage  that.  The  question  was.  How  were  wo  to  get  on? 
Well,  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  tho  circumstances 
was  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Egyptian  officers'  letters ; 
and  so  1  gave  orders  that  six  companies  should  bo  under  arms  at 
midnight,  ready  for  an  attack  on  tho  Baris.  That  little  change  in 
iho  train  of  ideas  saved  the  expedition.  If  I  had  written  a  letter  in 
reply  I  should  have  been  lost.  That  would  have  afforded  plenty  of 
ihoe  fur  them  to  breed  a  mutiny;  but  the  sudden  ordex  \a  \tx^^  «vx 
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companies  under  arms  at  midnight  saved  the  expedition.      We 
attacked  the  Baris  on  the  south,  and  in  about  twenty  days  gathered 
sufficient  corn  from  the  Btiri  granaries  to  last  the  force  nearly  six  fl 
months.    This  took  place  at  a  time  when  -we  were  nearly  starving. 

The  question  then  arose,  how  to  get  farther  into  the  interior.  I 
had  three  steamers  brought  up  the  Nile,  in  sections,  built  by  Sarauda 
and  Company,  with  beautiful  engines  by  Penn;  but  unfortunately 
there  were  no  raihvays  there,  and  wo  had  no  camels  and  not  a  single 
beast  of  burden.  In  the  state  in  which  wo  found  the  Nile,  so  closed 
np  by  vegetation,  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  bring  the  oamels 
fi-om  Khartoum.  We  thus  had  to  contend  with  accumulating  a 
difficulties.  We  had  mot  enemies  and  had  beaten  them ;  in-  ^ 
trigues  had  arisen,  and  they  wore  overcome ;  but  wo  were  at  last 
conquered  by  the  question,  Who  should  carry  the  hnt-box  ?  Wo  fl 
could  not  move.  No  native  would  give  us  a  lift  with  any  higgage,  V 
and  we  had  an  enormous  mass  of  material  without  any  possibility 
of  moving  it.  Now,  fortunately  for  me,  I  had  the  experience  of  my 
former  journey,  and  know  that  beyond  the  Bari  frontier  there  was 
a  tribe  called  the  Lobore,  who  were  carriers,  and  who  for  the 
payment  of  a  cow  per  man  would  always  take  a  heavy  load. 
I  therefore  started  for  their  country  with  100  men,  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  <i  few  boatmen,  just  carrying  a  change  of  clothing  for 
Lady  Baker,  my  nephew  and  myself.  Wo  travelled  through  a 
populous  and  beautiful  countrj' — a  country  formerly  traversed  1^ 
Captains  Speko  and  Grant,  and  by  myself.  I  had  supposed,  with 
our  small  force,  that  wo  should  of  course  be  attacked  in  a  populotw 
country  like  this,  inhabited  by  a  most  warlike  people  ;  but  when- 
ever I  went  to  a  village  of  an  evening,  I  called  the  natives  together 
and  explained  to  them  that  I  should  feed  upon  them,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  I  shoidd  pay  thorn  for  what  1  had.  On  the  following 
morning  I  left  a  cow  or  two  as  a  present,  and  in  that  way  we  passed 
through  the  whole  country  without  firing  a  shot.  The  people  were 
exceedingly  obliged  for  the  payment,  to  which  they  wore  quite  un- 
accustomed. I  collected  500  carriers,  and  sent  them  with  .00  soldiers 
down  to  Gondokoro.  They  brought  up  500  loads  of  morchandiso 
and  everything  that  was  required,  and  in  that  way  we  pursued  oiir 
march  until  we  came  to  F&tiko,  on  the  third  parallel  of  north 
latitude. 

When  we  arrived  at  Fatiko  wo  found  the  Paradise  of  Africa. 
The  countrj-  is  situated  among  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  average  temperaturijjk about 
78°  or  76°.  The  rainy  season  lasts  about  nine  months,  but  the  rain 
does  not  fall  every  day.    Six  or  seven  days  sometimes  succeed  eadi 
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ther  without  rain,  and  then  follows  a  very  heavy  shower ;  in  feet, 
t  is  just  like  a  ver>-  fine  English  July.     The  soil  is  beautifully 
ertile ;  there  are  most  lovely  timber  trees ;  game  of  all  kinds  is  plon- 
tifdl ;  and,  above  all,  the  population  is  most  docile.     I  had  been  in 
the  country  years  before,  and  when  I  arrived  I  found  that  many 
parts  'which  I  had  formerly  seen  must  flourishing  had  been  entirely 
devastated  by  those  rascally  slave-huuters.   Whole  villages  had  been 
burnt,  and  for  84  miles  we  passed  through  a  country  without  a  single 
j        inhabitant,  whereas  I  recollect  that  years  ago  there  was  a  teeming 
^^  population  there.   This  population  was  now  gone.   When  I  airived  at 
^^Fatiko,  I  found  that  the  slave-hunters  bad  a  very  large  station  there, 
^Bfltaoding  on  about  30  acres  ;  that  they  had  another  22  miles  distant, 
^P  auotheir  20  miles  fkim  that,  another  at  the  same  distance  from  that, 
and  so  on;  and  that  in  those  stations  there  were  about  1100  armed 
men,  organised  aft«r  an  irregular  military  fashion,  with  flags  and 
drums,  a  few  cannon,  and  so  on.     These  people  had  entirely  de- 
Btroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.  Now,  with  the  orders  I  had 
received  from  the  Viceroy,  the  question  was.  How  was  I  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  ?     Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  that  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  was  simply  to  give  them  notice  to  quit  th& 
country  by  a  certain  day.     I  did  not  take  the  slaves  from  them,  for 
I  should  not  have  known  what  to  do  with  them.     I  could  not  have 
fed  them,  for  there  were  thousands  and  thousands.     I  found  that 
tL«  aroh-rufiBan  of  the  whole  country  had  made  some  arrangement 
with  the  Governor  in  Khartoum,  and  that  ho  was  at  the  head  of 
about  2500  armed  slave-hunters,  1100  of  whom  were  in  this  one 
district;  that  he  incited  every  tribe  against  the  Government,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  to  assassinate  mo,  if  they  possibly  could. 
He  had  gone  on  to  the  country  of  Kamrasi,  which  I  had  formerly 
visited,  long  before  the  slave-hunters  had  ever  been  there,  and  he 
incited  the  son  of  Eamraei  (Ramraei  being  dead)  to  assassinato  me  if 
I  should  ever  arrive  in  his  country,  promising  that  his  slave-hunters 
should  attack  the  troops  on  my  arrival  at  Fatiko,  and  endeavour  to 
create  a  timiult ;  but  the  natives,  who  remembered  my  former  visit, 
refused  to  attack.     We  shortly  becatno  the  greatest  of  friends,  and 
when  I  explained  that  the  slave-hunting  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
Government  would  protect  them,  the  whole  country  declared  their 
allegiance  to  the  Government.     Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  give 
protection,  provided  you  have  suflScient  force,  but  after  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  officers,  600  men  out  of  my  1100  (for  100  were  dead) 
had  gone  back  to  Khartoum.     I  was  therefore  left  at  Gondokoro 
with  only  500  men  to  carry  out  the  -whole  of  the  Viceroy's  instruc- 
tions.    I  had  to  annex  Central  Afiica  and  suppress  the  slave-trade 
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with  500  men.  I  hod  started  fi'om  Gondokoro  with  only  200  men, 
leaving  300  in  the  fortified  camp  tliero  ;  so  that,  although  the  people 
at  Fatiko  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  I  had 
promised  to  protect  them,  there  were,  forsooth,  only  200  men  for 
their  protection,  and  there  were  1100  slave-hunters  who  could 
pillage  at  discretion.  However,  I  left  100  men  in  a  little  camp^J 
■close  to  the  slave-hunters'  camp,  to  represent  the  Government  tmd  ^^ 
to  overawe  them,  so  that  if  fliey  continued  to  massacre  or  kidnap 
the  women  and  children  I  should  hear  of  it  from  the  reports  of  the 
commandant. 

I  then  continued  my  jouraey  to  my  old  country  Minyoro. 
my  aiTival  there  I  found  that  the  head-ruffian  had  not  only  passedl 
through,  but  had  been  to  JIasindi,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
had  made  preparations  for  our  nmrder  if  we  arrive<l  there,    lie  bad 
a  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Kuruma  Falls,     llio  maa, 
who  commanded  that  station  of  slave-hunters,  though  pretending! 
allegiance   to   the    Government,   actually,   with    his    own    hand, 
murdered  a  man  to  whom  1  had  given  protection.     I  could  onlyl 
give  him  200  lashes  (I  did  not  like  to  shoot  him),  put  him  in  irons,] 
and  take  him  prisoner.     When  I  arrived  at  Masindi,  which  is  only] 
one  day's  journey  from  the  Albert  Nyanza,  I  found  a  population  of 
about  8000  men  with  the  king,  but  these  8000  men  appeared  to  be  all 
bachelors,  for  there  was  not  a  single  woman  amongst  them,  and  that  ^ 
is  the  very  worst  sign  amongst  natives.     If  you  see  many  womesi^l 
and  children  it  means  peace,  but  if  there  are  many  men  without 
women  or  children  it  generally  means  hostility.     Those  pi-ojile  are 
celebrated  for  trcacherj-,  and  they  eertainlj-  deceived  me.     I  had 
taken  with  me  many  things  to  establish  trade.     I  explained  thftj 
wishes  of  the  Viceroy  to  tliom ;  I  hoisted  the  Viceroy's  flag,  and 
formally  annexed  the  country.     Every  day  men  came   in   with! 
elephant  tuslcs,  which  they  sold  for  a  few  beads,  and  everything 
seemed  as  prosperous  as  possible.    I  had  driven  the  slave-himtei 
out  of  the  country,  and  the  people  appeared  perfectly  content.    But ' 
this  was  merely  treachery.     The  king  prevailed  upon  me  to  call  up 
from  Fatiko  the  whole   of  the   men  I   had   left  there,  With  the 
merchandise  and  ammunition,  and  ho  oflered  to  stipply  .jOO  can-iers 
to  accompany  ten  of  my  men  if  I  would  send  them  to  Fatiko,  160 
miles  distant.    I  wished  to  concentrate  my  little  force,  which  would 
then  number  200,  and  I  started  off  eleven  men  with  some  of  the 
slave-hunters'  people,  with  a  letter  for  the  commandant,  telling  him 
to  come  to  me  with  his  men  and  all  the  merchandise  and  ammu- 
nition, intending  to  form  one  large  camp  at  Masindi,  from  v/hich 
point  I  should  be  able  to  explore  the  Albert  Nyanza.    Now  it  was 
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a  Tory  great  mercy  that  I  did  not  go  to  the  Albert  Xyanza.  Eleven 
of  my  men  8tarted  with  twenty-five  slave-himters,  who  formed  the 
irregular  force  of  the  Govommont,  and  with  300  native  carriera. 
ffbese  300  native  carriers  unfortunately,  or  fortunately  for  mo, 
Bttacked  my  men  before  they  got  to  Fatiko.  Thoir  intention  at 
first  was  to  get  the  men  from  Fatiko,  with  all  the  merchandise,  close 
to  the  river,  and  then  to  murder  them  while  asleep  in  the  grass.  I 
knew  nothing  of  this,  and  believed  them  to  be  perfectly  friendly. 
My  men  had  been  gone  about  fiftecu  days,  when  one  evening,  while 
we  were  at  dinner,  the  sheikh  sent  me  seven  large  jars  of  what  they 
call  pLantiin  cider.  The  troops  wore  very  fond  of  the  cider,  and  I 
ediatelj*  .sent  it  to  them :  but  hardly  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
the  colonel  who  commanded  them  rushed  frantically  into  my 
eaid,  '  I'he  troops  are  all  poisoned.'  Fortunately  I  had 
Biedicino-chest  containing  everything  necessary,  and  I  gave 
them  as  much  emetic  as  I  possibly  conld,  but  there  were  about  forty 
of  them  lying  down  with  constriction  of  the  throat ;  ddirious,  and 
some  of  them  perfectly  insensible.  That  night  the  guards  were 
doubled ;  but  the  night  passed  withotit  any  sound  whatever.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  at  night  there  was  singing  and  drumming  tUl  the 
morning,  but  that  night  there  was  perfect  silence.  On  the  following 
morning,  before  daybreak,  I  was  walking  np  the  approach,  for  our 
place  was  very  well  laid  out,  just  like  an  English  garden,  and  I 
tent  the  men  to  call  the  sheikh,  the  chief  of  the  district,  to  explain 
to  me  what  had  happened  the  evening  before.  The  men  had  hardly 
gone  into  the  village  (we  being  in  the  centre  of  it),  when  I  heard 
shouts  and  yells  from  thousands  of  savages,  followed  quickly  by  two 
shots.  It  was  capitally  organised.  There  were  about  7000  or  8000 
of  these  fellows,  perhaps  about  50  of  them  armed  with  guns,  con- 
cealed in  the  very  high  grass  that  surrounded  the  place,  and  a  sharp 
moaketry  fire  opened  on  the  troops.  Fortunately  the  bugler  was  at 
hand.  He  sounded  the  alarm ;  and  the  men,  being  well  drilled, 
protected  the  camp  immediately.  The  battle  lasted  about  an  hour 
andfthal£  Having  rockets  and  blno-lights,  wo  were  enabled  to 
t  fire  to  the  town  on  the  right  and  left  fianks,  so  as  to  protect  our 
nks,  and  the  fifty  body-guards,  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  which 
on  several  occasions  entirely  saved  the  Expedition,  charged  into 
the  town.  The  enemy  suflfered  tremendous  loss,  and  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  the  whole  town  was  totally  destroyed.  Unfortunately  the 
king  escaped.  Now  tliis  fellow,  although  young,  was  a  notorious 
character.  He  had  murdered  the  whole  of  his  family.  When  his 
f:ilher  died  he  went  through  the  funeral  rites ;  but  these  require  to 
be  explained. 
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When  the  king  of  tbat  country  dies — for  I  may  tell  yon  it  is  i 
liighly-oivilised  country,  and  really  was  a  kingdom — a  framework 
is  made  like  a  huge  gridiron  or  an  iron  bedstead.     The  king 
laid  on  it,  a  small  fire  is  lighted  nnilomeatli,  anft  he  lies  there  until ' 
he  becomes  roasted,  or  like  a  very  bumt-np  hare,  which  wo  unfor- 
tunately see  too  often  on  the  table.     Ho  is  then  wrapt  up  in  cloths, 
and  lies  in  state.     But  the  completion  of  the  roasting  is  the  signal 
for  civil  discord,  and  the  sons,  no  matter  how  many  there  are, 
immediately  fight  for  the  crown.     This  civil  war  may  last  any 
length  of  time  ;  but  at  last,  when  one  son  is  victorious  ho  goes  to 
his  father's  body  and  sticks  his  spear  into  the  ground,  as  a  symbol 
of  victory,  as  though  he  said,  "  I  have  conquered  and  am  hero." 
Tbon  the  ftineTal  takoH  place.     It  partially  resembles  some  of  the 
old  Scythian  rites,  and  correRponds  exactly  with  what  is  described 
as  being  the  custom  500  years  ago  in  Cliina.     An  immense  pit  is 
dug,  capable  of  holding  some  hundred  persons.     It   is  lined  with 
cloths,  some  of  the  wives   sitting  at  the  bottom,  and   the  king's 
body  is  lowere<l  down.     During  the  night  preceding  this  ceremony 
the  soldiers  surround  certain  huts,  at  discretion,  and  catch  as  manj 
people  as  they  can.     On  the  following  morning  they  take  them  ta 
the  side  of  the  pit,  break  their  arms  and  tlieir  legsbolow  the  knecajl 
and  then  throw  them  in  iudiscrirainately,  alive,  on  the  top  of  the 
wives  and  the  Ixnly  of  the  king.      Tho  pit  is  filled  up  as  far  a« 
possible  with  these  wri thing  people,  sufficient  space  being  allowed 
for  the  earth,  and  then  the  frantic  crowd  throw  the  earth  in,  and 
jump  and  shout  and  dance  upon  it  until  thoy  have  stamped  the 
whole  down.     That  is  the  burial  of  tho  king.     But  then  there  is  a 
chivalrous  idea  with  regard  to  the  son.     Before  he  can  bo  throned  . 
Its  the  monarch  of  the  country  he  has  to  cross  tho  Victoria  Nile,'! 
and  sleep  one  night  on  the  oast  side,  because,  sixteen  generations 
ago,  the  Gallas,  from  whom   the   kings   are  descended,   attacked 
Minyoro  from  tho  east  and  conquered  it.     Therefore,  before  he 
throned,  he  sleeps  one  night  on  tho  east  side.     On  the  following^ 
morning,  with  his  followers  behind  him,  he  steps  upon  the  old  path 
of  his  ancestors,  marches  to  the  river,  and  sticks  his  spear  on  tho 
opposite  bank  as   a  conqueror.     This  being   the   last   rite,  he  is  j 
crowned  king.  ^M 

Well,  this  young  king,  having  triumphed  in  that  way,  thought^^ 
the  best  thing  ho  could  do  to  prevent  civil  discord  and  family  dis- 
sension was  to  kill  all  his  rel.itions.  So  he  invited  them  to  some 
festival,  and  gave  orders  that  as  they  were  going  away  they  were 
to  be  murdered.  Ho  had  now,  as  I  have  described,  attempted  to 
got  rid  of  me. 
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Tlje  battle  of  Masindi  was  very  creditable  to  my  few  men.  Thoy 
liehKTed  remarkably  well,  and  wilh  very  great  steadiness:  but  on 
the  following  morning  there  was  this  dififioulty :  this  largo  town, 
which  WM  composed  of  some  8000  or  10,000  houses,  waa  utterly 
destroyed ;  there  was  nothing  but  smoking  ashes  loft.  We  were  in 
a  little  spot  whore  I  really  fancied  I  was  laying  the  foundations  of 
civilization.  I  had  a  beautiful  English  garden,  stocked  with  English 
vegetables :  there  was  the  house  with  the  Government  flag  flying ; 
bat  we  were  now  in  the  very  midst  of  desolation.  It  was  a  very 
-ilifficult  thing  to  know  what  to  do.  The  enemy  had  been  beaten,  but 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  population  numbered  some  millions, 
«od  I  felt  quite  certain  that  unless  wo  could  make  peace  we  should 
be  again  treacherously  attacked  by  an  enormous  force.  I  know  also 
that  if  we  were  constantly  subject  to  night  attacks  our  ammunition 
would  be  wasted  until  at  last  we  should  be  helplees.  I  therolbre 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  to  march  to  the  old  enemy  of  the  country, 
tionga,  and  place  him  on  the  throne.  Now,  Bionga  was  a  powerful 
'ehiof  at  one  time,  and  was  always  the  great  enemy  of  Eamrasi. 
When  Speke  and  Grant  passed  through  the  country  they  were 
bothered  night  and  day  by  Kamrusi  to  a-ssist  him  in  attacking 
iioDga.  They,  as  English  gentlemen,  of  couree  refused.  When 
'.  visited  the  country  many  years  ago,  Kamrasi  every  day  deter- 
ned  that  he  would  attack  Rionga ;  but  I  refused  to  assist  him. 
aay,  "  Cast  tby  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  shall  return 
unto  thee  after  many  days ; "  and  I  think  it  is  sometimes  right. 
'Bionga  heard  of  this,  and  he  heard  also  (for  he  had  his  spies  there) 
that  we  had  been  deceived  and  attacked  treacherously.  He  also 
beard  that  I  was  on  the  march  to  him.  But  the  question  with  me 
how  to  march  ?  Wo  had  no  guitlo :  the  country  was  nothing 
It  a  forest  of  grass,  nine  or  ten  feet  high ;  it  was  the  rainy  season ;  it 
)  93  miles  from  Masindi  to  Bionga ;  and  the  question  was,  how 
I  march  100  men  through  an  enemy's  country,  through  the  most 
ightfid  jungle  ever  seeu  ?  I  can  safely  say  I  had  serious  niis- 
iviugB.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  very  few  of  us  would  ever  arrive 
tiere;  bat  at  the  same  time  it  was  aheolate  madness  to  remain. 
7e  had  no  provisions,  except  a  few  bags  of  flour,  just  sufficient 
Ia«t  four  or  five  days,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  act 
ithont  the  slightest  delay.  I  determined  to  destroy  all  that 
oould  not  carry,  and  gave  the  order  that  oich  man  was  to 
as  much  as  he  could.  Thank  goodness  I  had  those  Snider 
rifles  and  a  picked  corps  of  men.  My  march  wa.s  organised  in 
fidlowing    manner: — Fifteen    Snider    rifles,   with    a    bugler, 
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formed  the  advanced  gaard,  under  the  command  of  Oie  colonel,  wbo 
w&a,  a  most  excellent  officer ;  then  I  followed  with  Lad}-  Baker  and 
my  uophow,  and  tlio  ammunition,  and  ten  Sniders,  and  a  bugler ; 
and  the  roar-guard  was  commanded  by  a  captain,  a  very  good  officer, 
who  had  fifteen  Snidcra.  The  few  other  Sniders  were  interspersed 
among  the  line,  who  were  armed  only  with  muskets.  Every  man, 
except  the  advanced  guard,  the  ammunition  guard,  and  the  rear- 
guard, carried  a  heavy  load.  They  had  to  carry  the  whole  of  tho 
ammunition  in  bags,  which  weighed  62  lbs.  each.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  we  should  have  to  fight  every  day 
of  the  march.  These  simple  arrangements  were  all  that  could  bo 
ma<le,  and  I  directed  tliat  the  men  should  only  keep  the  length  of  one 
man  apart,  so  that  the  line  should  not  bo  cut  through.  They  were 
to  keep  profound  silence  throughout  tho  whole  of  the  march.  In 
this  manner  we  started.  I  had  made  arrangements  to  set  fire  to 
tho  station  and  to  burn  all  the  efl'ecfs,  so  that  the  natives  should 
not  plunder  tho  camp  and  boast  that  they  had  taken  it  by  storm 
The  first  day  of  our  march  it  rained  from  morning  to  night, — i 
perfect  mizzle.  Everybodj'  Avas  wet  through.  We  were  driving 
seventy  head  of  cattle,  and  they  wandered  in  all  directions  in  th» 
grass.  Wo  lost  one  man,  and  in  the  evening  we  could  obtain,  no 
water.  We  had  to  cut  down  trees  to  make  a  fence  in  case  of  a 
night  attack,  and  everybody,  in  fact,  was  miserable.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  wo  started,  I  gave  orders  to  allow  the  cattio 
to  run  where  they  would,  and  wo  were  in  the  most  difficult  position 
for  fighting  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  I  can  safely  say  I 
never  saw  one  of  tlie  onemj',  except  dead,  though  we  were  fighting 
seven  days.  Of  course  the  troops  had  to  march  in  single  file.  Tho 
path  was  certainly  not  more  then  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  and  the 
gra8.s  was  so  dense  that  if  you  put  your  hand  into  it,  you  lost  sight 
of  it.  Now  the  natives  have  a  method  of  ambuscade  which  is  very 
seriotis.  At  alwut  three  feet  from  the  path  they  cut  large  clear 
spaces,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  thousand  men  may  be  concealed.  The 
giTisB  conceals  them  ILko  a  curtain.  On  the  other  side  there  may 
be  another  space  cut,  and  perhaps  there  may  bo  20,000  men  on 
your  line  of  march,  and  you  may  not  bo  aware  that  thero  is  a  soul 
in  the  couutiy.  As  the  troops  march  along,  keeping  profound 
silence,  tho  first  intimation  you  have  of  an  attack  is  a  peculiar 
whistle,  imitating  the  cry  of  a  particular  bird.  Whenever  we  heard 
that  whistle  lances  immediately  came  across  the  path,  from  right 
to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  and  of  course  the  troops  had  to  open 
fire,  the  altcmato  men  facing  right  and  left.  In  this  way  we  fought 
for  seven  days,  losing  veiy  few  men,  but  having  thirty  wounded. 
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mitil  wo  arrived  at  Rionga.  I  often  look  back  on  the  events  of 
that  march,  although  I  had  very  little  to  do  except  directing  luy 
little  force.  No  men  ever  behaved  in  a  more  .idiuirahlo  way.  They 
had  nothing  to  eat,  but  though  they  were  black  men  they  had  such 
ctinfidonce  in  me  and  my  oflBcors  tliat  they  were  perfectly  obedient. 

When  we  arrived  at  KioDga,  I,  of  course,  found  an  ally.  Tbon 
■we  went  through  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  blood  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  diiignsting  ceremony  I  had  expected.  IIo  just  pricketl  hia 
arm  with  a  lancet ;  you  prick  yours.  He  just  puts  his  lips  to  your 
wound,  and  you  put  yours  to  his ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  settled. 
'J'hat  is  a  kind  of  Freemasonrj-  among  tlio  natives,  and  I  really 
believe,  although  I  am  not  a  Ma^on  myself,  tbat  they  attach  much 
more  importance  to  their  Freemasonry  than  we  do  to  our.i,  because 
Freemasons  do  quarrel  now  and  then  ;  but  these  men  never  do.  If 
they  exchange  blood,  they  are  allies  till  death;  bo  that  the  moment 

had  gone  through  this  unpleasant  rite,  I  found  not  only  that  I 
aa  ally,  but  Ihat  I  belonged  to  the  family. 

My  men,  being  in  very  great  need  of  rest,  built  a  stockade  close 
to  the  river,  and  we  remained  there  a  few  days  until  I  could  get 
from  my  new  ally  sufficient  men  to  carry  me  to  Fatiko.  I  thanked 
God  that  I  had  brought  my  men  down  safe.  I  formed  an  alliance 
with  liionga,  and  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  so  tbat  I  bad  an 

I  immense  force,  and  could  walk  over  the  country  if  I  ohose.  I 
|ilaced  Rionga  on  the  throne  and  proclaimed  him  king.  I  placed 
ithirty  men  and  the  colonel  iu  the  stockade,  and  theu  started  with 
Lady  Baker  and  Lieutenant  Baker  and  forty  men  to  Fatiko,  Uy 
_  eo©  what  had  become  of  the  unfortunate  commandant,  who  1  fully 
expected  had  been  murdered  with  the  wholo  of  his  troops.  That 
was  the  mast  trying  jwrt  of  the  expedition,  because  if  he  had 
been  murdered  we  must  have  been  likewise.  It  would  hayo  been 
qnite  impossible  to  retreat  through  the  slave  country  with  such 
a  t-m-ill  force  aa  I  had  with  mo.  Fortunately,  as  I  have  described, 
the  people,  who  had  instructions  from  the  king  to  march  to  Fatiko, 
and  bring  the  luggage  and  men  to  the  river,  and  murder  them 
in  the  night,  wished  to  retreat  themselves,  and  so  killed  eleven 
of  my  men,  and  forsook  them  ;  and  the  remainder,  after  incredible 
sufferings,  and  nearly  dead  with  hunger,  reached  Fatiko,  and  told 
their  brothers  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  They  knew  then 
that  I  must  be  attacked,  and  they  all  considered  that  1  was  dead. 
That,  I  think,  was  the  foundation  of  the  report  that  came  to 
England  some  months  ago.  We  had  gone  thnmgh  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  (as  you  may  imagine),  which  is  all  forgotten  now  ;  but  still 
at  the  timo  it  was  very  severe.    For  many,  many  nights,  we  had 
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no  bed — nothing  to  sleep  upon.  My  wifo  had  to  sleep  upon  the  grass, 
cut  down  and  soaked  with  a  heavy  dow  like  rain.  We  had  no 
meat  of  any  description  for  twenty-three  dayB^nothing  but  wild 
vegetables,  which  wo  collected,  and  wild  plantains  which  we  boiled, 
and  which  formed  Imt  a  poor  substitute  for  potatoes.  In  this  way 
we  Btriigglcd  on,  thank  God,  in  good  hoidth,  without  a  eick  man. 
The  soldiers  were  strong,  and  we  ovirselves  were  strong,  but  very 
hungry. 

I  started  to  go  to  Fatiko  with  forty  men ;  and  I  must  tell  yon  that 
Lady  Baker  bad  to  march  on  foot  the  whole  way.  Just  aa  I  crossed 
the  river  on  the  road  to  Fatiko  I  met  some  natives,  and  immedi- 
ately thought  they  were  enemies,  as  we  had  done  nothing  but  fight 
for  so  long.  Half  the  soldiers  had  crossed  the  river,  and  I  sounded 
the  bugle  to  alarm  them ;  but  directly  the  buglo  was  blown,  these 
men  shouted  out, "  Is  that  the  Pasha  ?  Is  that  the  Tasha  ?  "  "  Yes," 
said  my  men.  "  Oh,"  they  said,  "that  is  right:  we  have  come 
from  Fatiko."  "  Is  he  here  ?"  "  No,  he  is  at  Fatiko ;  bat  all  the 
8lave-hun.ters  are  going  to  attack  him,  because  they  think  j'ou 
are  dead."  Well,  it  seemed  ridiculous.  We  were  no  sooner  out 
of  one  trouble  than  we  wore  into  another;  and  now,  having  won 
every  victory  and  gone  through  incredible  hardships,  just  as  I 
hoped  to  got  things  into  order,  I  heard  that  he  was  ceilainly  not 
murdered,  but  was  going  to  be,  which  was  much  the  same.  I 
pushed  on  with  my  forty  men  only,  but  they  were  good  ones — the 
elile  of  the  whole  army,  armed  with  Sniders.  I  had  taken  gi-eat 
pains  to  teach  these  men  to  shoot,  and  altogether  they  were  as  good 
fellows  as  I  over  wish  to  command.  It  was  78  miles  to  Fatiko, 
and  we  arrived  there  at  half-i>ast  nine  o'clock  on  tho  morning  of  the 
Ist  of  August.  No  sooner  was  tho  bugle  blown  and  the  men  turned 
out  to  meet  mo — and  tiey  were  delighted,  as  they  had  hoard,  as  you 
in  England  did,  that  we  were  all  massacred — than  I  inspected  the 
troops.  Wc  then  had  140  men;  100  who  had  been  left  at  Fatiko, 
and  the  forty  that  I  had  brought  The  slave-huntera  had  been 
endeavouring  to  incite  the  whole  tribe  against  us ;  but  had  entirely 
failed.  The  natives  had  noticed  tho  difference  between  the  Govern- 
ment soldiers  and  officers  who  paid  for  everything,  and  these  rascals 
who  kidnapped  their  women  and  children,  and  took  away  their 
cattle  and  destroyed  their  country,  and  they  had  remained  true  to 
the  Government,  although  thoy  saw  that  the  Government  was  weak. 
In  my  absence,  these  slave-hunters  had  not  only  kidnapped,  but 
had  murdered  the  women  out  of  spite  to  the  natives,  because  they 
declared  their  allegiance  to  myself.  They  burned  most  of  the 
villages  and  utterly  destroyed  this  maguifiocut  country,  simply 
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oe^rase  the  natives  wore  loj-al.     Still  tho  nfttivos  said,  "  No,  wo 
•will  suffer ;  but  wo  will  cling  to  the  I'asha ;  we  will  cling  to  the 
Government."     When  I  arrived,  a  number  of  natives  had  followed 
from  the  native  villages,  because  they  wished  to  see  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  stronger  than  these  slave-hunters,  whose  camp  was  close 
to  them.     No  sooner  had  I  tnmed  out  tho  soldiers  and  inspected 
them,  than  those  fellows  turned  out  thoii-s.     They  had  270,  with 
nine  flags,  and  everything  in  military   order;    but  I   could   not 
conceive  that  they  would  have  the  audacity  to  attack  the  tioops, 
because  140  disciplined  men,  I  consider,  ought  to  bo  a  match  for  270 
irregulars.     But  no  sooner  had  the  troops  retired  intu  camp,  than  in 
the  most  treacherous  manner  these  fellows  poured  a  most  withering 
Volley  into  them  from  abont  ninety  yards'  distance.     My  men  were 
•II  dressed  in  scarlet,  so  they  offered  an  excellent  mark,  and  six  or 
Mven  fell  immediately.     We  should  have  suffered  very  great  loss, 
DO  doubt,  but  I  sounded  the  advance,  led  the  men  out,  and  of  course 
—completely  crushed  the  enemy. 

K    That  day,  I  may  sa}',  completed  the  work  of  the  expedition.    The 
HBatives  had  heard  the  boasting  of  these  men  :  they  had  heard  that  I 
^nras  dead,  and,  as  they  described  it,  they  saw  mo  suddenly  spring  out 
H^lho  grass.   They  saw  these  people  attack  the  troops  and  the  troops 
^b^t  over  them  with  the  bayonet ;  and  if  I  had  lifted  up  my  hand 
BPW  natives  would  have  joined  the  Government.     Our  troops  killed 
141  on  the  spot.    There  were  270  at  the  commencement,  so  there  is 
^  no  doubt  tho  Snider  rifle  had  had  a  most  terrible  effect.     It  only 
Hahows,  I  think,  that  in  almost  any  expeditiou,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
Vnse  force,  it  should  be  used  in  tho  most  unflinching  manner.     But 
^the  difficulty  was  this  :  from  that  day   I   had  not  only  tho  trouble 
of  establishing  a  Government,  but  I  had  to  keep  the  natives  from 
^Attacking  the  other  slave-trading  stations.     They  could  not  possibly 
Hnuderstand  the  policy  of  mercy.    I  explained  to  them,  "  Now  you  are 
H  ^objects  of  the  Viceroy,  therefore  you  must  leave  it  to  me."  It  would 
B  be  a  long  story  to  tell,  but  by  the  use  of  a  little  diplomacy  and  some 
^R  foroe  I  sncceeded  at  last  in  driving  the  whole  of  the  slave-hunters  out 
^^  of  tho  country,  so  that  not  a  single  one  remained.     I  confiscated  tho 
whole  of  the  ivory  in  the  stations,  which  was  worth  abont  30,000?., 
and   I  sent  down  to  Qondokoro  for  reinforcements.     It  was  four 
months  before  the  reinforcements  arrived,  and  that  gave  me  time  to 
eet&bUah  the  Government  throughout  the  country.   Now  "establish- 
H  ing  a  Government"  is  a  very  ciuious  term.     You  see,  there  are  all 
H  ftsria  of  governments — governments  that  j'ield  to  ptipular  opinion, 
H  (joremments  that  rule,  and  governments  that  are  nded  ;  but  I  had 
^ft  to  fttnn  a  government  with  only  140  men  to  rule  in  this  populous 
^M      rcL.  xrtti.  t 
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countn%  which  hud  latelj'  been  the  eceno  of  nothing  hut  anarchy. 
The  luain  tiling  was  to  assuru  tho  natives  that  they  coiihl  depend 
on  the  Government  and  upon  its  protection.  They  soon  discovered 
that ;  and  tho  next  thing  was  to  establish  an  irregular  Court  and 
taxation.  These  niitivos,  like  most  others,  are  fond  of  protection, 
but  do  not  like  to  pay  for  it.  The  question  of  ta.xatitiu  is  on 
awkward  one,  I  believe,  here  in  England,  tliough  I  know  nothing 
about  thot;  but  taxation  with  a  negro  ia  a,  frightful  diflSculty, 
because  ho  always  has  an  idea  that  if  you  are  his  friend  you  must 
give  hiiu  something  and  ho  give  you  nothing.  When  they  heard 
that  I  was  going  to  tax  tlieni,  it  was  a  serious  difficulty;  but  at  last 
I  arranged  it  in  a  very  simple  form,  by  explaining  to  thorn  that,  as 
they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  strong  men  these  soldiers 
were,  and  how  they  had  driven  Iheii' enemies  out  at  tho  point  of  the 
bayonet,  they  must  keep  up  the  Koldiers'  strength  by  feeding  them, 
and  I  established  a,  corn-tax.  That  may  appear  very  ridiculous  to 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Europe,  but  it  answered  very  well 
there.  They  have  no  almanacs  there,  but  I  ordered  that  each  house 
should  pay  a  certain  measure  of  com  at  each  full  moon  :  that  no  old 
man  was  to  pay  a  tux,  because  he  had  not  the  strength  to  till  tho 
ground  ;  that  no  woman  who  had  lost  her  husband  should  pay,  be- 
cause she  had  not  the  strength  to  do  the  work ;  and  that  nothing 
should  be  re(]uired  from  a  stranger  within  their  gates,  but  that  only 
able-bodied  men  should  pny.  This,  simple  as  it  appears,  answered 
so  well  that  every  village  paid  its  tax  regularly,  and  by  the  time 
my  reinforcements  came  up  from  Gondokoro,  not  only  was  the 
Government  firmly  established  throughout  an  immense  territory, 
but  the  people  were  paying  thoir  taxes  far  more  regularly,  I  believe, 
than  they  do  here,  because  sometimes  here  wo  read  of  conscience- 
money — somebody  had  forgotten  to  pay.  When  the  reinforcements 
arrived,  there  were  no  appeals  made  to  the  Government  in  tho 
newspajicrs  about  violent,  atrocious  outrages  by  policemen,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  order.  No  tribe  could  make  war  on  another  without  tho 
permission  of  tho  Government.  The  taxes  were  paid  with  extreme 
regularity.  In  my  enthusiasm,  when  I  started  from  England,  I 
built  castles  in  tho  air,  as  we  all  do;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  this  long  Expedition,  I  can  only  thank  God  that  my  castle 
■was  built.  I  left  the  country,  I  can  assure  yon,  with  the  greatest 
possible  Katlsfaction.  The  whole  of  that  large  region  was  in  a 
peaceful  state.  I  marched  down  to  Gondokoro,  through  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Bari,  without  firing  a  single  shot.  I  found  nothing  but 
peace  and  goodwill  throughout  that  great  territory.    All  my  cares 
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■were  therefore  over,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  thank  God  most 
sincerely.  I  Lripo  it  oontinueB  in  t}io  same  state  at  the  present 
moorant. 

I  left  the  territory  under  the  charge  of  a  colonel  of  the  army,  and 
I  had  only  ooo  ft\<ir.  Although,  us  an  Englishman,  I  had  done  what 
most  Englishmen  conld  have  done,  and  the  result  was  most  satis- 
fifkctory,  I  was  very  much  afraid  that,  as  my  term  had  expired,  the 
fnture  Government  would  bo  ejitrusted  perhaps  to  some  Turk,  who 
most  assuredly  would  have  upset  all  that  1  had  done.  In  Cairo  I 
heard  from  many  that  the  Viceroy  was  not  sincere.  Now  I  had 
seen  that  he  had  had  to  stniggle  against  public  opinion  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  sLive-trade,  and  an  I  had  suppressed  the  slave-trade, 
the  people  imagined  that  he  had  become  a  Chiistiun,  or  he  would 
not  have  opposed  a  Mohammadan  institution  and  employed  me,  a 
Christian,  to  do  it.  Now  I  am  afraid  that  most  men  under  the  oir- 
comstances  would  have  employed  a  Turk  to  succeed  me,  and  that 
would  have  mined  my  work  ;  but  out  of  respect  to  England,  and  I 
feel  really  more  out  of  respect  for  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  ho  has  appointed  an  English  ofiBcer  to  succeed  me,  being 
determined  that,  as  the  English  have  had  the  honour  of  establishing 
a  Government,  and  giving  peace  to  the  country,  in  the  name  of  the 
Viceroy,  an  Englishman  should  cany  on  the  work  that  an  English- 
m<in  began. 

In  conulnsioD,  I  can  only  say  that  frequently  during  my  absence, 
■&1  very  anxious  moments,  I  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
^^K  should  return  to  England.  I  have  always  looked  forward  to 
^Hkcedng  the  Society  in  the  old  hall  of  Burlington  House,  and  the 
^^Bbange  I  have  found  has  been  strange  to  me.  I  have  often  attended 
^^Keetinga  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  but  I  never  saw  such 
'  &  meeting  as  this.  While  I  know  that  so  much  of  this  welcome  is 
for  myself,  and  feel  gratified  at  seeing  this  great  meeting,  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  those  present  came  to  welcome 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Society.  This  to  me  is  the  greatest 
honour  that  can  possibly  be  shown  me. 

■  11a  noTAi.  HiGBSiEas  THK  Pbcnce  or  WiU.Es  then  took  tlie  Chair,  and 
■kid:— 

■  Sir  B*rtl«  Prerc,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Bjeciety : — 1  do  not  iutend  to  give  you  an  address,  btcnusn  alter  the  able  one  which 
Kr  friend  Sir  Samuel  Baker  lisa  just  delivered,  an  address  from  nie  would  be 
Ei;  I  am  anxious,  however,  ou  tliia  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  of 
Iji  ■  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  very  large  meeting 
■fc'.iuWi.J  here  this  evening,  to  tender  hin>  our  warmest  thanks  and  aoknow- 
Hd^ifut.-!  for  the  interesting  and  clear  lecture  which  he  has  delivered  to  us. 
^y  friend  Sir  Samuel  has  been  kind  enough  to  allude  to  my  name  ou  several 

occasions  duiinc  the  course  of  his  tect\u"e.     He  has  even  been  kind  enough  to 
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say  that  I  have  in  some  way  boon  instrumental  in  furthering  the  commence- 
mcul  of  that  Ex]ieJition  wliich  he  has  so  clearly  shown  to  you  has  proved  so 
great  a  success.  He  has  said  almost  too  much  in  that  respect,  for  I  can  assure 
him  whatever  conversation  I  had  with  the  Viceroy  of  Kuypt  at  the  outset  of 
the  Expedition,  or  rather  at  the  commencement  of  the  plans  for  the  Expedition, 
arose  from  the  great  intcrcat  which  I  took  in  its  objects.  I  felt  sure  tiiat  the 
Viceroy  placed  entire  confidence  in  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  it  through.  The  difliculties  he  haa  had  to  encounter 
have,  no  doubt,  been  extreme.  Those  difficulties,  however,  I  feel  convinced 
did  r.ot  come  from  Cairo.  Sir  Samuel  has  told  you  what  an  enli^^htcned  ruler 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  is.  Perhaiis  he  is  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time  in 
his  o^vn  country.  At  any  rate,  1  feel  hnire  that  he  individu.iUy  was  sincere  ia 
his  wish  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  Central  Africa,  but  he  had 
to  contend  with  difficulties  thousands  of  miles  from  his  seat  of  goveniment, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  control  what  occurred.  I  will  say  nothing 
further,  but  a.ssuro  Sir  Samuel  of  the  pleaiiure  it  has  given  me  to  see  him  this 
evening.  During  the  long  years  of  his  absence  1  always  looked  fonvard  to 
meeting  him  again.  We  were,  no  doubt,  startled  and  tcrrifieil  by  the  new* 
that  he  was  no  longer  living,  but  wc  trusted  the  rumour  was  not  true,  and  fclt| 
that  80  long  aa  there  was  life  there  was  hope.  lie  bus  licforc  this  attained  % 
high  position  as  a  traveller,  as  a  sportsman,  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  now  I  may  say  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  a  higher 
character,  as  a  philanthropist  performing  a  work  of  great  benefit  to  mankind. 

Sir  Baiitle  Fbebb  :  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  giving  utterance  to  the  general 
feeling  of  all  who  are  here  present  when  I  express  my  belief  that  this  occasion 
will  form  an  era  iu  their  lives.  I  think  it  will  be  a  marked  day  in  the  hbtory  of 
the  British  Empire,  because  you  have  welcomed  back  among  yon  one  of  whom 
it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  say  that  England  will  never  be  ashamed.  It  is  some- 
thing to  liave  had  the  veil  Ul'ted  from  that  wonderful  country  which  Sit  Samuel 
Baker  has  described,  with  it«  barbarous  custonxs,  its  unlimited  forests,  its 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  travelling:  it  issometbing  to  have  heard  from 
him  what  he,  as  an  eye-witness,  has  told  you  of  the  great  work  in  which  he 
has  been  so  long  engaged — the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  it  is  something 
to  know  that,  amidst  all  difficulties,  our  English  race  still  retains  the  character 
it  always  had,  of  being  pre-eminently  one  able  to  cammand  other.s,  and  that 
the  power  of  empire  has  not  departed,  and  I  trust  it  ib  not  likely  to  deiart, 
foom  the  race  that  Sir  Samuel  so  well  represents.  I  think  I  may  also  congratu- 
late this  meeting  on  having  heard  those  details  which  Sir  Samuel  hiis  given  lu 
of  those  who  were  his  com[.>anions  in  travel,  and  of  her  who  now,  not  for  tlie 
first  time,  apjiears  at  a  meeting  of  this  Society.  Under  difficulties,  finm  which 
it  is  no  shame  to  say  the  stoutest  manly  heart  among  yuu  might  well  have 
shrunk,  she  supported  him  by  her  love  and  true  affection.  Tliat,  1  am  sure,  is 
a  feature  in  the  great  work  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  And  while  we  tender 
our  thanks  to  Lady  Baker  for  her  share  in  what  wo  have  heard  of  this  evening, 
do  not  let  us  forget  those  other  noble  members  of  the  Expedition  of  whose  sup- 
I>ort  he  has  so  generously  spoken.  Some  among  them,  who  were  worthy  to 
follow  him — and  no  greater  praise  can  be  given  them — have  left  their  bones  in 
those  deserts,  we  may  trust  not  having  done  an  unfruitful  work  in  following 
him  ;  hut  there  are  others  who  have  retumetl  to  share  with  him  the  thanks 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  return  for  the  work  he  has  done.  1  trust  a  grateful 
country  will  not  let  go  unrewarded  the  merits  of  those  who  have  followed  him. 
Lastly,  and  I  am  sure  quite  as  unauimoualy  as  anything  that  has  been  agreed 
to  this  evening,  I  trust  you  will  allow  nie  to  express  your  thanks  to  the  Vice- 
Patron  of  your  Society,  His  Hoyai  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lor  coming 
here  this  evening,  as  Ilis  lloyal  Highness  and  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  have  so  kindly  done.     I  am  sure  it  must  have  given  them  much 
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M  affording  indications  of  the  manner  in  whicii  all  Enn;laD(l  will  be 

prood  to  ffpjlow  him  in  taking  the  lead,  and  a  very  effectual  Icivl,  in  the  creat 

ork  of  jiliilanthropr  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  haa  been  engaged.     Will  yoti 

How  me.  Sir  Samuel,  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  to  return  to  you  and  to  Lady 

kk<>r  IIjc  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Society  for  your  lecture  ? 

Sir  S.  [Iakeb:  Your  Royal  Highnesst,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, — I  wish  to  8ay  one 

two  words  in  reply  to  the  kind  allusions  of  His  IJoyal  Highness  the  Prince 

"WttlifS  to  me.     I  must  say  that,  after  [lassing  through  so  many  difliculties, 

,  i.<  ffod  to  have  one  kind  word  from  any  one  in  the  position  of  His  Royal 

FP  but  as  he  honoured  me  with  his  confidence  wfore  I  started,  so  in 

[c^  .Ity  and  danger  I  recollected  the  kind  farewell  that  His  Royal  High- 

I       nesi  gave  me.     I  knew  the  trust  ho  placed  in  me,  and  I  was  determined  that 

■lie  ulioqki  not  be  disappointed.     At  the  same  time,  when  I  listened  to  tlie  kind 
le  gave  me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  those  praises  came  more  from 
dncss  of  his  heart  than  from  my  own  deserts.     I  therefore  wish  now  to 
if  the  merits  of  others.     First  of  all  I  must  bring  to  the  notice  of  Eng- 
d  of  this  Society  the  merits  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
'I'avy.    He  has  been  my  aide-de-cani])  throughout  the  whole  Expedition. 
He  icoomi«nic<i  uio  foot  by  foot  the  whole  of  tlie  way.     The  whole  of  the 
Kphicol  department  was  entrusted  to  liis  charge,  and  I  think  the  Society 
'knowledge  that  every  position  he  hns  laid  down  may  be  accepteti  as  a 
■ition,  so  that  we  can  now  start  as  certainly  from  Fatiko,  in  Africa,  a« 
'  fK>m  Greenwich.     I  believe  the  Society  will  be  satisfiwl  with  all  he 
iaud  I  trust — though  jwrhajis  I  ought  not  to  mention  it  here,  that  we 
!  him  is  active  sernce,  instead  of  being,  as  he  unfortunately  is,  on 
tU 
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1.  Prvgrcu  of  Oie  Livingitone  East  Coast  Belief  Expedition. 


LcrTEiis  FROM  Lieut.  V.  L.  Cameuos,  e.n.,  Co.mmandino  the 
Expedition.' 

tgia,  "  Mpw«pwa,  June  lOth.  1M73. 

Since  my  last  letter  from  Rehenncko  Mr.  Murphy  joined  us  on  the 
Rr  '  v.-ry  ill  and  knocked  up,  bringins  us  the  sad  news  of  poor  young 

\y  ;th,  which  ocouncd  on  the  ti'ind  May,  at  a  short  distance  this  side 

He  died  from  the  effects   of  African  fever  acting  ufion  a  weak 
ition,  the  symptoms  being  great  prostration  and  weakness,  and  loss  of 
although  when  first  atti\cked  he  ate  largely,  but  after  some  little  time 
take  nothing.     Murphy  did  all  ho  could  for  him,  giving  him  stimu- 
■  unfortunately  did  not  give  enough  quinine,  or  take  enough  liim.ielf, 
that  as  the  symptoms  were  difTcrenl  from  tliose  of  the  fever  he  had 
lOyo  it  was  not  fever  at  all,  but  some  other  sickness. 
nrj)liy,  on  arrival,  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  walk  without  assistance, 
we  had  to  wait  till  the  30th  ult.  to  enable  him  to  be  moved  witli  safety, 
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and  then  he  had  to  be  carried  by  porters  for  three  days,  as  bo  was  unable  to 
ride. 

"  Onr  first  march  from  Rehenne'ko  was  short,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  men  together  in  the  morning,  which  prevented  our  starting  befoia< 
10.30  A.M.,  after  my  having  five  hours'  work  in  driving  and  bothering  to  get' 
them  together. 

"  We  made  two  mors  marches  to  Muinyi  Useghora,  where  I  intended  to  halt 
for  two  days  to  enable  Murphy  to  recover  thoroughly,  but  were  unluckily 
detained  by  nn  unfortunate  occurrence  at  Mbum^,  where  I  had  sent  a  jiarty  of 
men  to  buy  food,  as  at  Muinyi  it  was  both  scarce  and  dear. 

"  The  jorly  consisted  often  askari  and  thirty  pagazi,  and  all  went  well  at 
first ;  however,  when  all  the  food  was  collected  and  packed,  a  tom-tom  was 
heard  beating,  and  on  onr  men  asking  what  it  meant,  the  village  fieople  said 
perhaps  it  was  the  Watiitacoming  torob  them.  One  of  ouraskari  then  weutool 
of  the  vilIa;;o  gate  to  see  (according  to  his  own  account)  what  was  the  mattenl 
and,  going  through,  his  rifle  went  off  and  shot  a  man  and  killed  him  on  ibti 
spot.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  row  and  confusion  immediately,  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  our  jwople  jiut  down  his  arms  and  caught  the  offender,  who 
was  Irying  to  run,  and  took  liis  arms  from  him,  gave  them  to  another  a«ka  ' 
and  tlien  delivered  up  to  the  villapjers  the  man  who  had  fired,  saying,  "  ncp 
is  the  man  who  h-is  done  the  wrong,  I  must  go  and  see  my  master  and  fii>d 
out  what  I  must  do."  By  this  time  all  the  pagazi  except  one  were  gone,  and 
dispersed  to  the  four  winds,  each  trying  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  some  of 
the  askari  who  were  separated  from  the  rest  also  ran.  When  Umbari  (the 
man  in  charge,  who  was  one  of  Speke's  Faithfuls,  and  also  up  here  with 
Stanley)  looked  round  he  found  himself  alone,  unarmed  and  threatened 
with  violence,  so  he  also  got  away  as  best  he  could.  Five  askari  were  made 
prisoners,  and  one  pagazi.  An  Arab  who  had  been  very  civil  to  us  at 
Kchenneko  (Ssiyd  bin  Omar  by  name)  and  who  lives  at  another  Mhumi,  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Mbumd  at  which  all  this  occurred,  happening  to  be  in  a 
village  near,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  tln^  place,  and  succeeded  in  preventing 
our  men  being  ill-used.  He  also  obtaineii  the  liberation  of  one  of  the  askari, 
and  sent  him  and  some  of  hia  own  men  witli  letters  to  tell  us  of  the  occurrence, 
and  also  what  we  ought  to  do,  saying  that,  the  same  thing  had  happened  to 
him  some  years  ago,  and  he  had  to  pay  HO  doti,  throe  slaves,  two  guns,  and  a 
keg  of  powder,  and  offering  his  services  to  settle  the  affair,  which  1  gladly 
accepted,  and  it  ended  in  our  having  to  j>ay  101)  doti,  besides  losing  three  and 
a  half  days'  food  and  some  10  or  12  doti  in  minor  presents,  &c.  The  man  who 
had  ofrende<l  was  delivered  up  to  us  in  rather  a  seedy  state,  having  had  his 
head  broken  with  a  knobstick,  and  the  last  few  days  be  has  lieen  shamming, 
80  I  have  been  able  to  get  nothing  out  of  him,  or  to  punish  him  as  he 
deserves. 

"All  this  detained  ug  at  Muinyi  till  the  10th  inst.  We  came  on  here  in 
five  marches,  the  two  last  from  Lake  Ugombo  being  verj-  severe,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  water  and  the  long  distance  to  be  marched,  as  we  did  a  good 
25  miles  in  the  two  days.  One  jiaiazi  died  on  the  second  day,  as  well  as  one 
of  onr  donkeys,  which  was  carrying  nothing.  We  have  at  present  twenty 
donkeys  out  of  the  twenty-four  we  purchased  ;  one  died  at  Sliamba  Ctonern, 
one  was  left  lame  at  Bagamoyo,  and  one  I  had  to  shoot  at  Muinji,  as  hft  was 
badly  wounded  by  a  leopard  or  some  wild  l)enst,  which,  with  the  one 
mentioned  above,  completed  the  number.  All  the  other  donkeys  are  in  good 
condition,  and  I  hope  they  will  continue  so  and  render  us  good  service;  one 
great  advantage  is  that  they  cost  nothing  to  feed. 

"  Stanley  must  have  licen  dreaming  when  he  spoke  of  Lake  Ugombo  ever 
extending  to  Marcnga  Mkali;  the  whole  lie  of  the  country  forbids  such  an 
idea,  OS  we  have  been  gradually  rising,  and  here  we  are  TOO  feet  above  the  lake. 
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'  The  hills  of  TJseghara  are  very  steep  and  rocky,  making  very  had 
trkTellia;;. 

"  Till"  long  dolAy  at  Itchenoeko,  and  the  shooting  case  at  Mhum^,  have 
baen  »CTy  exix-nsive  to  ug  in  the  way  of  cloth.  Of  wire  wn  have  as  yet 
exposded  Done,  and  of  beads  only  twenty  khete,  so  we  arc  protty  well  off  in 
that  way ;  but  to  continue  any  work  which  Dr.  Livin;,'stone  may  pre  us. 
a  fnrtlier  supply  of  cloth  is  imperative,  as  well  as  some  few  things  of  which  I 
~  ATc  sent  a  list  to  Dr.  Kirk. 

"  Sjuh'  more  work-books,  another  set  of  Inman's  tahlea,  and  two  or  three 
bite  »I»tes;  some  quill  pens  and  pencilii,  also,  will  tie  wanted  to  go  on. 
"  We  all  throe  now  are  in  good  working  order,  and,  D.V.,  I  trust  may 
ontiniie  k>. 
"  XcwsfroraUnyanyembe  seems  to  say  that  Mirambo  is  being  beaten  back, 
the  neighbouring  tribes  have  joined  with  the  Arabs  against  biin. 
lopplies  art'  scarce  here,  as  a  land  of  plunderers  is  hovering  about  the 
taitis  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  called  Kiidrige,  and  the  inhabitants 
at«  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the  oy>cn,  but  content  themselves  with  ilefending 
their  tenibcs,  which  are  here  seen  for  the  first  time,  so  they  have  had  nmst  of 
their  cattle  driven  off,  and  com  burnt  and  destroyed.     At  Lake  Ugorribo  wo 
w  a  j«rty  of  aliout  sixty  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  who  were  misrating 
th  Llii'ir  household  goods  and  goats,  as  tlieir  tembe  had  lieeii  destroyed ; 
icy  were  goiti<;  to  settle  at  our  halting-pl.ico  of  the  night  before,  where  a 
illase  was  iwing  built. 

We  have  as  yet  met  with  no  slave  caravans,  and,  from  what  I  hear,  the 
■J'  "pl.V  of  slaves  for  the  coii.'it  is  princiiially  drawn  from  Dlieou  and  the 

^  districts,  the  Arabs  finding  the  ivory-trade  so  much  nii-re  lucrative. 
■•  1  ii.niK  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Mnkondokwa  joins  the  Wami,  and  not 
e  Ltiiigcrengeri,  as  the  body  of  water  in  the  Mnkondokwa  would  more  than 
'  *'     '  ■•i-r's  ordinary  bed,  even  now  aftt-r  a  month  of  tine  weather,  and  the 
1  ri  was  not  nearly  full  when  Murphy  crossed  it  in  the  middle  of 

"  As  Murphy  has  sent  his  accounts  at  Bagamoyo  home  it  is  no  use  repeating 
them  over  again.  After  my  last  accounts  were  sent  in  I  drew  3.">0  dollars  to 
pay  AbduU.iii  Dinah  his  bill,  and  100  dollars  to  clear  out  the  caravan  from 
J\ik'iki.  'I'be  lialance  I  had  in  hand,  and  the  100  dollars,  were  spent  in 
I.MS,  buying  food,  and  paying  the  ferry  over  the  Kingaui,  with  the 
ul'  15  dollars  which  I  scut  back  to  Murphy  to  help  him  through  at 
imoya 

We  hove  up  to  the  present  time  expended  25  bales  since  leaving 
Kikoka,  but  much  of  it  is  Mhongo  and  advances  to  the  men ;  and  the 
hall  at  Mninyi  Uscghara  cost  us,  including  the  money  jxiid  for  the  man 
killed,  nearly  o  bales.  Each  bale  of  cloth  contains  5(i  doti.  Wo  bavo  still 
nmaining  3!)  hates  common  cloth  and  4  of  coloured,  and  if  we  had  lx;en  able 
on  the  Ktock  I  had  i)urcliascd  would  have  been  amply  jirovided,  but 
to  sell  to  obtain  money  to  i>ay  ]>agazi,  and  lost  heavily  thereby. 
hope  the  map  1  sent  arrived  sjifcly,  and  that  it  will  give  satisfaction. 
"  Onr  letters  this  time  are  taken  down  by  r.n  Arab's  slave,  wlio  starts 
oirtly.  He  says  he  did  the  same  for  Captain.s  SjKjke  and  Grant,  so  I  suppose 
is  to  be  trusted.  "  V.  Lovett  Camebos,  r.n." 

"  r.S.  The  la.«t  lanar  I  sent  Cajitain  George  is  not  good,  as  I  found  afterwards 
ke  nestant  witli  a  considerable  amoimt  of  side-error,  which  I  omitted  looking 

when  1  took  the  sights. 

"  1  make  the  latitude  of  Muinyi  C°  44',  and  of  this  place,  6°  22*.  Long.,&c., 
"  are  not  yet  worked  out,  but  will  send  it  by  next  letter." 
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"  SlB  "  Kimaudi,  Ugogo:  June  28th,  1873.    ^^M 

"  Sinco  my  1a8t,  dnt«d  Mpwapwa,  we  linvc  inarched  on  to  this  plncew^l 
■where  we  are  now  detained  for  a  couple  of  days  by  'Mhonso  claims.     We  left^| 
MpwajiWR  on  the  18th,  dnd   marched  the  same  day  to  Kisokweh,  which  w«^| 
found  occupied  hy  the  roblicr  tribe  of  Wadirigo.     They  had  appropriated  aFl 
the  cattle  and  crops  of  the  inbabitants,  who  had  emigrated  to  Madetc.     lliey 
■were  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  armed  with  spears,  assegais,  which  they  throw- 
well  for  40  or  50  yards,  and  large  shields.    They  wear  very  little  clothing, 
many,  l>oth  men  and  women,  going  entirely  naked.    As  they  seemed  incline)) 
to  part  -with  their  booty  cheaply  1  laid  in  a  stock  of  uoals,  as  1  heard  they 
were  dear  in  U^ogo.     On  the  ISHh  we  marched  oa  to  CImnyo,  where  I  got  a^H 
lunar,  which  placed  ns  in   lonplude  36°  1' 59-6''.     The  water  at  Chunyo  wo^B 
were  agreeably  surprised  by  finding  good.     Stanley  here  also  drew  upon  hiB^^ 
imagination  for  the  sketch  which  apjjeara  in  his  book. 

"  On  the  iJOth  we  commenced  our  march  acr<}ss  the  Marenga  Mkali,  whicb 
was  done  in  two  days.  The  Marenga  Mkali  is  a  large  plain  with  a  gravelly 
soil,  with  here  and  there  small  hills  and  masses  of  granite  pil«i  up,  witJi 
numerous  watercourses  all  running  from  north  to  south,  lii  tlie  rainy  seasonal 
there  is  no  lack  of  water,  as  wia  aecn  by  the  numerous  khambi  we  pasise<l  all^l 
along  the  road.  We  bivouacked  that  night  in  the  ojien  without  teut.s,  and 
marched  at  dayhght  on  the  21st,  reaching  the  eastern  confines  of  Ugogo  after 
about  five  hours'  march.  Hero  the  country,  although  sterile  in  apjiearancf, 
produces  abundant  crops  of  matama  and  'mwerc,  besides  liearis,  pump- 
kins, &c.  The  water  here  was  dirty,  being  kept  in  ojien  ]nta,  iut« 
which  the  dust  and  dirt  drifts  with  the  constant  little  Kjualls  from  the 
eastward. 

"  On  the  22nd  we  marched  for  four  hours  to  a  camping-place  near  the  tembe 
of  the  chief  of  the  district  of  Moinn^.     Here  we  were  detained  for  three  dayi^^n 
by  "Mhongo,  as  at  first  the  chief  and  all  his  peojile  were  drunk  in  consequencai^B 
of  one  of  his  sisters  having  died  about  a  week  before.     The  water  here  wa«^ 
obtained  by  digging  about  three  feet  in  a  river-bed  near  the  camp.     The 
country  is  well  cultivated,  poiiulation  and  cattle  iiunieroiis.    Got  a  latitude  b/ 
Mer.  Alt.  0  6°  19'  13"  r.;  the  height  alxive  the  sea  is  31l!0  feet. 

"On  the  26th  wo  marched  on  close  to  this  jilnce, and  camix;d  near  to  a  good- 
sized  pood,  on  which  were  numerous  waterfowl  ( teal  and  divers),  and  yester- 
day we  came  on  here,  where  'Mhongo  has  to  be  paid  again,  but  could  dt> 
nothing,  as  the  prime  minister  was  drunk.  Got  latitude  by  Mer.  Alt.  0 
0°  24'  02" ;  height  above  sea,  3362  ft. 

"  The  people  here  seem  a  good-humoured,  merry  set,  and  arrant  cowards. 
They  are  very  inquisitive,  and  when  we  are  at  meals  a  crowd  collects  rouni? 
the  tent  doors.  They  think  we  are  all  great  magicians,  liecauso  we  light  ou» 
pipes  with  burning  ghisses,  and  think  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon  some- 
thing 8U])ematuml. 

"  The  climate  hero  seems  good,  there  is  no  malaria  and  apparently  nothing 
to  produce  fever,  and  wo  are  all  thrcfl  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health. 
We  have  lost  no  more  donkeys,  but  since  coming  into  Ugogo  have  lost  seven 
pagazi  by  deserfion. 

"  We  have  left  Stanley's  route,  nnd  intend  going  by  Kanyenye,  as  Pemberah 
Pcreh,  having  had  some  ivory  stolen,  has  avowed  his  intention  of  stopping  all 
caravans  from  Bagamoyo  and  making  tlieni  pay.  Although  we  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  such  extortion,  still  I  think  it  better  to  avoid  any 
distiirlmnce. 

"  I  am  in  liopes  that  we  shall  settle  Itfhongo  to-day,  and  march  to-morrow 
for  Kanyenye,  which  is  two  marclieti  off.  We  ought  to  reach  Unyanyembe, 
allowing  for  all  stoppages,  in  thirty  days. 
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•*  Just  as  1  write  thcso  worJs,  Issa,  the  Btorekeeper,  comes  in  and  reports 
Zi<  wtllol  fiT  231  tlf'i ;  some,  however,  being  coloured  cloth. 

pi  iiOHr'  cli>!>e  my  letter,  as  the  Ira.der  of  the  down  caravan  is  off. 
"  V.  LovBTT  Camxkon,  Lieut,  b.m." 

"  Knnvi-nvr.  Julv  Stli,  1873. 
"  Ut.  6°  'i;!'  ;J8''ob5.    'Long.  34°  58'  by  xx-t. 
P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  come  on  here,  and  I  will  give  ii 
nitn^of  our  pn.«ceedinps  since  then.     Ist.  The  Arab  went  off  again  without 
itlling,  BO  we  were  unable  to  send  our  letters  from  Kimondi,  or  Muvatta,  as  it 
also  called. 

"  Wo  m.irehed  on  the  29th,  arriving,  after  four  hours,  at  M{ianga  Sanga,  au 

[extensive clearing  in  the  jungle,  where  there  were  a  cou))le  of  ponds  and  several 

tiete  'Mbongo  bad  to  be  paid  again,  and  we  had  to  remain  a  day  in 

Wtk    One  of  the  ponds  in  the  rainy  season  must  be  of  considerable 

iBUnhed  on  again  on  July  1st,  passing  two  large  ziwa,  where  thero 

were  fercml  waterfowl,  ducks,  &c.,  where  we  halte<l  for  breakfast,  and  then 

oo  again  till  sunset,  when  we  camped  in  the  wild,  going  on  the  next  morning 

'  It  daylight  to  the  eastern  conhues  of  Kanyeoye,  the  largest  district  in  Ugogo, 

rherewe  halted  near  another  ziwa,  a>niing  on  here  on  the  3rd,  where  we  havo 

cu  camjied  since  waiting  to  settle  'Mhongo.     Latitude  of  Miianga  Sanga 

'  22'  25" ;  height  above  sea,  3.3fl3  ft.   Of  E.  Kanycnye,  6"  23';  and  2801  ft. ; 

J  6°  23'  28"  ;  and  2'JOC  ft.     We  have  passed  several  watercourses,  all 

Jto  the  southward — some  trendinu  rather  to  the  east.     Since  entering 

SsifeBye  we  have  (assed  two  pools,  the  beds  of  which  were  thickly  coverctl 

with  Mit,  of  which  I  am  laying  in  a  stock  for  barter  on  the  road  ahead,  as  I 

'         lie*r  it  is  scarce  in  front,  and  therefore  will  repay  carriage.     Wo  have  been 

',         Me  to  do  nothing  alwut  'Mhongo  yet,  as  yesterday  the  king's  son  was  drunk, 

Sand  to-day  he  is  building  a  hou.se,  but  I  have  sent  him  a  message  to  say  that 
if  be  hR«  not  time  to  attend  to  'Mhongo  I  shall  siip[iose  he  does  not  want  it 
and  shall  go  away  without  laying  it,  so  I  am  in  hopes  of  arranging  to-day. 
Two  caravans  have  come  in  from  Unyanycmbe  to-day,  and  bring  news  that 
Mirambo  is  nearly  finished  off,  only  having  two  tembcs  left  to  him,  and  tliat  the 
Anb*  •>•  following  up  their  advantage ;  if  this  is  true,  the  direct  road  to  (Jjiji 
will  lM  open,  and  we  may  arrive  there  by  the  end  of  Setitember.  The  soil 
here  is  mostly  a  red  sort  of  loam  with  a  chiycy  subsoil,  which  1  supjiose 
acoouuts  for  the  presence  of  Uic  niinierous  ponds.  The  red  soil,  in  places,  gives. 
war  to  black  earth,  and  in  others  to  sand,  but,  wherever  it  is  cultivated, 
liroiluoea  £ood  croie  of  grain. 
"  V.  L.  C." 

••  Sin,  "  MJabum,  July  14th,  1873. 

"  We  left  Kanyenyo  on  the  9th,  after  having  made  the  longitude  by 
lunan.  (e,  x  w.  ^  x  I7)  S"-!"  44'  07",  which  is  about  20  miles  west  of  Caplaiu 
^ip■:ke'*  (wsitinn.  However,  as  it  agrees  perfectly  with  my  dead  reckobiug 
and  lunar*  at  Chunyo  and  Heheuncko,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  correct.  1 
think,  fur  a  cmisidtrabledistana',  the  position  on  both  his  and  Captain  Burton's 
mora  ar«  too  far  to  the  eastward  ;  Captain  burton's  map  aud  itinerary  being 
*t4ll  further  east  than  Captain  Si>ekc's  map. 

"  I  am  seizing  this  opportunity  of  writing  just  after  a  heavy  day's  march 
from  Khoko,  as  an  Arab  caravan,  who  had  heard  of  our  coming  here,  liad  the 
great  courtesy  to  wait  our  arrival,  instead  of  jjassing  us  on  the  march,  oi» 
the  chance  of  our  having  letters  to  send  down. 

"  It  belongs  to  Sayd  bin  Salim,  the  prlnciial  Arab  of  Unyanyembe,  and  is 
going  down  to  the  coast  with  letters  and  ivory.  1  hear  Mirambo  has  only  got 
uuc  village  left,  but  that  the  direct  road  from  Unyanyembe  to  Ujiji  has  been 
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80  jilundcrcd  during  tbc  warfare  that  it  will  be  impasaable  Tor  caravans  for 
some  time  to  oomo. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  cloee-reef  this  letter,  but  I  hope  to  be  in  Unyanyemlie  in 
a  little  over  a  fortnigbt,  when  I  will  send  more  detailed  accounts  of  our  pro- 
ceedings and  iiiteutions,  as  well  as  nnnj)  of  our  route  up  to  there. 

"  V.  LovETT  Cameron,  Lieut.  E.y." 


2.  Examination  of  the  Lnfigi  River  Delta,  East  Africa.     By 
J.  KiBK,  M.D.,  Political  Eesident,  Zanzibar. 

"The  attention  of  geographers  has,  for  some  time,  been  avlk-d  to  the  Lufigt 
nivcr,  which,  throughout  its  whole  course,  still  remains  unkuown,  the  mouth* 
b)'  which  it  opens  to  the  sea  not  being  even  laid  down  with  anything 
approaching  to  accuracy  in  our  best  maps.  It  has  also  been  thouglit  thai 
this  stream,  coming  front  a  great  distince  inland,  might  yet  prove  to  be  an 
available  water  way  for  trade  into  Central  Africa. 

"  The  head  waters  of  the  Lufigl  coming  from  the  lands  of  Urori,  Uhena, 
Uranga,  and  South  Unyamwczi,  open  to  the  sea  behind  the  Island  of  Mafia, 
a  district  most  imperfectly  examined  by  the  .Surveying  Staff  under  Captain 
Owen,  who,  it  appears,  did  not  even  sec  the  coast-lino  or  attempt  to  delineate 
it  on  the  charts. 

"  n>c  alluvial  Delta  of  the  Lufiei  has  a  sea  face  of  30  miles  in  length,  but 
nowhere  does  it  extend  far  inland  ;  the  southern  arms  are  now  shut  off  from 
the  river,  or  \inited  only  by  connecting  canals  with  those  from  the  north,  by 
which  atone  the  body  of  water  at  present  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 

"  Desirous  to  determine  the  ix)silion  nf  the  principal  branchi^s,  and  reach, 
if  possible,  the  body  of  the  river,  where  these  become  united,  so  as  to  estimate 
its  comjjaiative  imjxjrtance  and  the  prospects  it  affords  either  for  further  ex- 
plorations or  for  trade,  Captain  Wharton,  in  company  with  myself,  started  in  a 
steam  cutter.  Entering  the  Simbaoranga  mouth,  which  we  had  been  told  was 
the  largest  and  deeiiest,  we  found  on  the  outer  bar  not  less  than  one  fathom  and 
a-lialf  at  low  water  springs,  and  insiJc  the  river  became  suddenly  much  deeper. 

"  Following  a  s.s.w.  course  wo  nscendod  this  wide  manarove-lincd  creek, 
passing  many  chnimels  going  off  to  the  right  and  left,  the  first  met  with  on 
the  north  being  that  jiassing  to  the  sea,  known  as  the  Kikuiija  mouth.  About 
9  miles  up  the  river,  which  was  still  mangrove  lined,  it  divided  into  two  arms 
of  nearly  equal  size,  the  one  we  had  ascended  being  the  most  northerly;  the 
other,  called  the  Rumba,  passing  eastward  to  the  sea.  On  our  return  wo 
followed  the  latter,  which,  althuugh  more  shallow  than  the  Simbaoranga 
mouth,  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  bt-  considered  the  main  embouchure  of  the 
river,  the  water  being  here  perfectly  fresh  at  the  mouth,  even  when  the  tide 
commenced  to  flow.  Three  miles  alwve  the  bifurcation  of  the  Bumba  and 
Simbaoranga  streams  we  came  to  the  Mukurani  creek,  which,  the  natives 
assured  us,  was  the  highest  offset  going  to  the  sea  ;  the  Alukurani  unites  with 
one  of  the  sonthem  creeks,  probably  that '  named  the  Jazi,  which  again  by 
cross-creeks  is  connected  with  three  or  four  more. 

"Above  the  Mukur.ini  the  river  makes  a  gre.at  bend,  and  all  mangroves  are 
here  left  behind,  and  nothing  seen  but  the  alluvial  i>l;iin  covered  with  the 
rankest  grasses ;  clearings  here  and  there  were  observed  where  rice  was  being 
planted,  this  being  the  second  crop  of  the  -season,  and  here  the  natives  came 
nnarmed  to  the  banks  to  watch  the  steamer. 

"  At  the  point  whert.'  we  turned  to  come  back  to  the  ship  the  stream  was 
about  150  yards  in  width,  6  feet  average  depth  in  the  channel,  and  flowing 
2  knoLs.   So  far  as  we  could  see  ahead  tliere  were  neither  mountains  nor  other 
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obstacle*  to  prevent  bonis  from  7>asging;  the  chief  obstruction  in  tliis,  as  in  all 
East  African  alrcanis,  would  arise  from  the  saud  faenks  which  bad  begun  to 
api>ear  where  we  turned  lack. 

"  In  the  dry  season  I  cannot  thick  that  a  boat  of  the  size  of  the  steam 
cutter  we  liad  would  Ik  able  (o  reach  very  far,  altlioiigh  in  July,  before  the 
ivnter  has  fallen  and  the  river  dried. up,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it 
iiiijllit  i>!iss  a  very  lotif;  way  up  inland. 

"The  natives  wc  siwke  with  knew  nothing  of  the  river  above,  but  I  have 
been  assured  that  about  200  miles,  if  not  near  the  coast,  it  is  full  of  rapids. 
In  ooniparison  with  other  African  streams  1  have  explored  it  will  rank  as 
sli^tly  larger  than  the  Hovuma. 

"  The  slave  crossing,  where  caravans  pass  from  Kilwa  to  Dardalam  and  the 
north,  was  still  some  distance  beyond  whore  ivu  reached,  the  muddy  delta 
lands  being  avoided  both  on  account  of  the  difticulty  in  crossing  creeks,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food,  which,  higher  up,  is  clionp  and  abundant. 

"■  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  a  plan  of  the  river  delta  and  river 
so  far  as  oxaniiued,  which  has  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Captain 
Wharton,  aud  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Cuoi;rn- 
pbical  Society  as  a  small  contribntion  to  the  map  of  Africa. 

"  JoH>-  Kirk, 

"  H.B.M."»  Political  Apjnt  nnj 
Comul-Gcneral,  Zanzibar." 
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3.  On  Gaplnin  Prsliewolthj' s  Explorations  in  Montjolia  nnd  Northern 
Tibet,  1870-73.     By  Nev  Elias,  Gold  Medallist  u.o.  b. 

Of  the  numerous  exploring  cxpcJitions  sent  into  the  interior  of  Ai*ia  of  late 
years,  by  the  llussian  Government,  one  of  the  most  important  anil  best  con- 
ceived has  just  been  broujiht  to  a  cloeo  by  the  retnm  of  Captain  Prshewalaky 
and  his  larty  to  8t.  Petersbiirg,  from  Northern  Tibet.  This  officer,  who 
hod  long  been  known  as  au  able  explorer  and  naturalist,  was  deputed  by  the 
Kusaiau  Geographical  Society,  under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  the 
Ministry  of  War,  in  1870,  to  lead  an  exjicdition,  as  then  announcwl,  to 
Southern  Mongolia  ;  aud  from  that  time  to  the  present,  many  in  this  country 
aud  on  the  continent  have  followed  his  movements  with  the  kccnesit  interest, 
Bo  far  as  the  meagre  accounts  from  time  to  time  receive*!,  would  allow  of. 

He  was  desi«tched  from  St,  Petersburg  in  August  of  that  j'cnr,  and  reached 
Peking  in  the  early  winter,  there  to  make  all  necessary  preparations,  and  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  western  territories  he  projKwd  to  tniverse. 
His  arrival,  however,  was  ill-timed ;  for  the  so-oilled  "  Mahomedan  rebellion  " 
was  just  then  at  its  climax,  and  the  whole  of  North-western  China  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  blockB<le.  During  the  spring  victory  after 
victoiy  had  been  gained  by  the  rebels  in  Shensi  ;  its  c:\pital,  Si-Ngan-fu,  had 
been  invested ;  the  vidlcy  of  the  Wei  had  Wen  cleared  of  Imixirialist  troops, 
and  n  Moslem  invasion  of  the  inner  proviuccs  hail  oidy  I'een  checked  at  Tung 
Kuan  by  the  jiassitge  of  the  Yellow  River.  Aljont  niidsumraer  Kuei-hua- 
ChCng,  one  of  the  stro[igcst  frontier  cities  of  China,  was  entirely  blockaded 
from  the  side  of  Mongolia,  and  raids  were  frequently  maile  into  the  very 
subiu-bs  of  the  tow[i.  Uliassutai  had  been  attacked  in  Dctolier,  and  burned 
to  the  ground  ;  aud  so  great  were  the  fears  of  the  Chinese  that  its  fate  would 
bo  shared  by  I'rga,  where  the  Russians  have  a  considerable  interest,  that  they 
allowed  the  place  to  bo  garrisoned  with  Russian  troojjs  from  Siberia,  for  the 
common  protection. 

Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Prshewalsky  found  it  necessary  to  wait 
for  more  ix;accful  times  before  commencing  his  undertaking,  but  occupied 
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Limsclf  meanwhitc  with  an  cxploratury  journey  into  Eastern  Mongolia.  Leaving 
Pekinz  on  the  25tli  Fcbniary,  1871,  and  jmasing  out  of  China  by  the  Ku-lVi- 
Kou  Pass,  he  visited  the  I)olo-nor  and  the  Pcitcba range  of  mountains,  and  re- 
entered China  by  the  KHl<;an  Paas  on  the  24th  April.* 

AiEurs  in  the  West  having  by  this  date  become  more  encouraging,  he  re- 
formed bis  party,  and,  after  only  a  few  days'  halt  at  Kalfrnn,  commenced,  on 
the  3rd  May,  to  put  his  main  project  into  execution.  The  expedition  now 
coosutcd  of  three  Etiropeans  besides  the  leader — viz.,  Mr.  Pyltsoff  and  two 
CotgMka,  and,  with  a  caravan  of  ci^ht  camels  and  some  ponies,  the  course  was 
directed  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Mongolian  table-land  towards  the  town 
of  Baulu,j  on  the  Yellow  River.  Here  the  river  was  cro8.scd,  and  followed 
up  for  »omo  distance  through  the  Ordoa  country,  when  summer  having  set  in, 
a  halt  of  Dcirly  three  months  Was  made  for  the  purpose  of  resting  the  camels. 
In  Septemlwr  they  again  proceeded  towards  the  south-west,  re-crossing  the 
Yellow  River  at  Dyn-chu  (i.  e.  Tchagiin-Subar-Kahn)  into  the  Ala-shan 
country,  and  following  up  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  to  Dyn-Ioan-ln,X  the 
chief  town  of  the  district,  and  now  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Tunganis. 
From  this  point  Captain  Prshewalsky  made  some  short  excursions  into  the 
neighbouring  ranges,  and  added  many  specimens  of  birds  and  quadnijieds  to 
his  collection ;  but  becoming  convinced  that  he  haij  not  sufticient  funds  to 
continue  his  journey  successfully,  and  his  companion,  Mr.  Pyltaofi',  lieing  in  an 
nnoertain  state  of  health,  he,  with  great  reluctance,  decided  to  return  to  Peking; 
WaA  cin  the  loth  October  commenced  to  retrace  bis  8tei:is,  reaching  Kalgan,  hia 
original  starting-point,  on  the  31st  Dccember.$ 

During  the  next  two  months  he  employed  himself  in  making  preparations  i 
for  a  renewed  attempt,  his  late  experience  having  taught  him  what  was  most  l 
ceedliil  to  ensure  success.  Five  more  Coss.icks  were  obtained  from  the 
Government,  and  the  whole  seven  were  armed  with  breech-loaders  and  re- 
volvers, and  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  Jisc  of  them ;  a  quantity  of  obsolete 
aaaskcts  and  pistols  were  b':>ught  at  Tientsin  for  pur]X)8es  of  barter  with  the 
nMirc  tnbes  of  the  West,  who  are  but  ill-acquainted  with  the  value  of  silver  ; 
uid  a  certain  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  learning  from  Dr.  Fritsche-,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Russian  Observatory  at  Peking,  the  more  simple  opern- 
tioui  in  nautical  astronomy.  No  competent  Chinese  interj'rcter,  however, 
was  attached  to  the  expedition,  which  ia  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
for  un>J(iu))tedly  it  was  to  the  inability  of  any  of  the  party  to  communicate 
with  the  Chinese,  in  the  towns  and  settlements  passed  through,  that  is  to  bo 
attributed  most  of  the  ill-will  and  annoyance  experienced  on  both  this  and  the 
former  jonmey.  A  large  and  well-armed  party  of  strangers,  though  perfectly 
inde|«ndeut  among  the  lawless  tribes  of  the  desert,  is  just  as  much  at  tlio 
mercy  f^f  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  for  supplies  of  food  and  animals  as 
•  aingle  unarmed  traveller ;  and,  moreover,  the  show  of  power  causes  them  to 
be  shuuucd  by  guides  and  others  who  might  be  of  assistance.  These,  com- 
tiined  with  a  general  inexperience  of  Chinese  human  nature,  are  some  of  the 
diskdTautases  from  which  Captain  Prshewalsky's  expedition  is  known  actually 
to  hare  suffered  ;  and  which,  by  the  presence  of  a  trustworthy  interpreter  ia 
the  pkrty,  would  certainly  have  been  modified,  if  not  entirely  obviatca. 

*  For  a  short  acconnt  of  this  exploration,  sec  Petermann's  'Mittheilungcn,' 
Nn.  iji.,  187;i. 

t  This  place  is  not  marked  on  any  map  that  I  am  awnro  of;  it  can,  however, 
be  at  no  great  distance  from  Piliotai,  and  is  probably  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  of  the 
fotn  tributary  of  the  Yellow  River,  os  marked  on  D'Anville's  map.  It  is  gcne- 
r»lly  sf.-iken  of  as  320  /»  by  the  road  from  Kuei-huii-CliIng,  and  called  Si-Pau-To. 

j'  i.r.  Wei-lching-pu,  in  almut  Int.  38^  55'.  and  long.  105^  45'. 

$  An  interesting  notiru  of  this  second  exploration  also  appeared  in  the 
'  ftlitthcilim^cu,'  as  above. 
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The  final  start  was  moHe  from  Kalgsu  on  tho  3rd  Morch,  1872,  and  some- 
wliat  the  same  route  as  before  was  followed  as  far  as  Dyn-Ioan-In  (Wei-tching- 
pu),  in  Ala-shan,  which  was  reached  on  the  2Gth  May.  Here  the  parly  joined 
a  Chinese  caravan,  and  in  company  with  it  travelled  a  month's  journey  through 
Kansu  to  the  lamasary  of  Tschebsen,  situated  at  60  vcrsts  (34'5  geo.  miles) 
north-east  of  Sining-fu,  which  latter  city  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Tim- 
ganis,  though  a  considerable  Chinese  force,  sent  to  retake  it,  had  for  some  time 

Jiast  iieen  in  occupation  of  towns  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  During 
fuly,  August,  and  the  greater  part  of  September,  Captain  Prshewalsky  re- 
mained at  Tschcbien,  shooting  specimens  for  bis  zoological  collection,  and 
studying  the  flora  of  the  neighbourhood,— occasionally,  during  his  excursions, 
falling  in  with  bands  of  roving  Tunganis,  who,  though  a  torror  to  the  native 
Mongols  and  Chinese  settlers,  had  he'ard  of  the  efficacy  of  his  arms,  and  never 
ventured  to  molest  him.* 

From  this  ]>oint  we  are  enabled  to  follow  Captain  Pishewalsky's  exploits 
from  his  own  account,  as  given  in  extracts  from  two  letters  dated  from  I>yn- 
loan-In,  while  on  his  final  return  journey  towards  Siberia,  and  ktcly  reiid 
before  the  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  ; — f 

Letter  I. 

From  Staff-Captain  Pbshbwai^ky  to   the  ItnssiAN  Mikisteb  at  Pekwo. 
Dated  from  Dyn-Ioak-1k,  in  Ai.ashav,  tho  17th  (29th  k.  b.)  June,  1873. 

"...  We  finally  left  Tschebsen  on  the  23rd  September,  1872,  turning 
our  does  towards  the  Koko-nor  across  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Tunganis, 
and  following  a  mountain  path  leading  between  the  towns  of  Da-tounX  and 
Sin-hiian,  During  this  passage  we  ran  great  risks,  bnt  were  inciisdibly 
fortunate.  We  passed  the  most  dangerous  positions  without  meeting  with 
anyone,  and  it  was  only  on  the  day  after  our  di'p.-irture  that  we  discovered,  in 
a  defile,  a  party  of  about  100  Tunganis. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  our  caravan  they  fired  a  few  shots  at  ns,  and  then,  as 
Cir  as  wo  were  able  to  judge  from  the  distance  of  two  versts  by  which  we  were 
separated,  prepared  to  attack  ns.  The  Mongols,  who  were  acting  as  otir 
guides,  became  terrified,  and  begged  us  to  return  at  once  to  Tschebsen,  but  I 
well  knew  that  a  retreat  on  our  part  would  only  embolden  the  Tunganis,  and, 
moreover,  they  being  on  horseback,  would  easily  have  overtaken  our  caravan ; 
1  nsolved,  therefore,  to  advance  at  once.  Forming  an  advanced  guard  of  four 
men,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands  and  revolvers  at  their  1.)clta,  wo  moved 
on,  followed  by  the  camels  which  were  being  led  by  the  Mongol  guides. 
These  latter  were  strongly  tempted  to  take  to  their  heels,  and  it  was  only  on 
my  declaring  that  in  that  case  I  would  shoot  them  before  firing  on  the 
I'unganis  that  they  decided,  with  the  best  grace  they  could  muster,  to  follow 
us.  The  situation  was  critical,  and  this  was  the  only  means  of  extricating 
ourselves  ;  wo  had  on  our  side  superior  weapons  and  the  known  cowaniico  of 
the  Tunganis.  It  turned  out  as  I  had  antici[Xitcd;  seeing  that  we  advanced 
without  flinching  at  their  fire,  and  knowing,  no  doubt,  that  we  were  well 
armed,  they  would  not  allow  tis  to  come  within  a  vent  of  them,  but  turued 

*  See  letter  from  Prshewalsky,  read  before  the  Russian  Geographical  Society 
nn  I8tli  April  last,  and  published  in  Fetcnnonn's  '  Mitthoilungcn,'  No.  vii., 
1873. 

t  See  'Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg,'  6th  December,  1873. 

j  This  is  tho  7'aiung  of  maps,  and  the  Ho-Kiao-  Y  of  Hue,  who  says  (vol.  i. 
I>.  286,  Eng.  ed.},  Tai-Toung  was  tho  ancient  name,  but  is  now  no  longer  in  use. 
D'Anvillc,  strange  to  say,  does  not  notico  this  placo  at  aU,  either  on  the  map  or 
in  the  tables.  ^h 
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like  a  flock  of  sliecp  before  a  wolf.     Thus,  though  we  had  not  fired 
Uie  Kubicoa  was  passed,  and  the  rest  of  the  ronto  to  Koko-uor 
wtf  free. 

"  FoUawing  the  Kan-su  mountaitis  almost  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Hivrr 
r  '.-  *  we  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Koko-nor,  and  pitched  our  tent 

V  ^-3  un  the  14th  October. 

-  ill  an  my  life  I  have  never  beheld  sncli  a  beantiful  lake  as  this  Koko-nOr. 
Its  salt  waters  are  uf  a  magnificent  deep  blue,  and  in  the  month  of  October 
the  SQUw-ctad  moantains  surrounding  it  formed  a  frame  of  sparkling  white  to 
the  piotara.  The  neighbfuiring  step]x?s  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  inhabited 
hf  latge  numliers  of  the  Antitope  gntturosa.  Mongols  and  Tangouts  are  very 
Doineruus,  and  in  every  direction  enormous  flocks  and  herds  are  to  be  seen  at 
past  QIC  uu  the  grussy  plains.  The  absciluie  height  of  Koko-nor  is  about 
10,000  feet. 

"  Although  the  lake  was  not  yet  frozen  over,  but  few  birds  were  seen  upon 
it ;  and,  after  passing  a  few  days  on  its  shores,  wc  recommenced  our  journey. 
I  well  knew  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  La.'<sa,  for,  after  purchasing 
tfcw  camels  at  Koko-nor,  there  remained  only  320  roubles,  but,  nevertheless, 
feeling  certain  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  food  by  means  of  our  guns,  I 
RSotTc<i  to  contiuuo  to  advance  as  long  as  possible. 

"  After  crossing  the  high  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  south  shore  of  the 
Uka  and  extend  fiOO  vcrsts  [345"i  geo.  miles]  further  towards  the  west,  wo 
onteied  the  Tsaidam  country ;  this  district  is  one  vast  marsh, — its  fierfectly 
ptaoe  surGu'e,  covered  with  salt  and  reeds,  showing  that,  at  some  not  fur 
dtttaut  period,  it  has  formed  the  be<l  of  an  immense  lake.  Sheltered  on  the 
oortfa  by  the  mountains  rising  front  the  soutliem  shore  of  the  Koko,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  chain  of  the  Bmiikhan-Bouda,  these  marshy  valleys  of 
stretch  far  away  to  the  westward  ;  indeed,  according  to  the  Mongols, 
extend  uninterruptedly  as  far  as  Lake  Lob.  In  this  region,  and  at  a 
only  of  some  300  vcrsts  [172*7  geo.  miles]  to  the  westward  of  our 
tontc,  wild  cAmcls  room  at  large  and  are  hunted  by  the  Tsaidam  Mongols. 
For  waul  of  money  I  unfortunately  found  it  impossible  to  go  further  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  now  necessary  to  save  every  rouble,  and,  in  order  to  go 
hunting  wild  camels,  I  should  have  been  forced  to  hire  a  guide  at  the  rate  of 
20  lan^  t  *  month  ;  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  buy  three 
iMc  four  fresh  camels  to  carry  a  suj'ply  of  water,  or  ice ;  for,  in  the  region 
the  wild  camel  occure,  the  soil  consists  only  of  clay  and  salt,  and  no 
is  to  be  found.  Thus  the  failure  of  my  pecuniary  resources  prevented  me 
f'  it  rest  the  interesting  question  of  camels  in  a  wild  state; 

>.i  to  the  west  of  Tsaidam  I  look  ujwn  as  incontestable. 
'  mr  I  of  Koko-nor  to  procure  me  the  skin  of  one  of  these 
u   my  return   to  his  country  fnnn  Tibet   ho  had   not  yet 


*  The  Tatang-ho,  or  Tutung-ho. 

t  Chioeao,  liang,  viz.  the  Uul  of  oommeTce,  equal  at  Peking  to  about  Cf.  6</. 
,  Btcrliog. 

t  Ounen,  Wang,  or  prince. 

I  Hitherto,  to  have  faitli  in  the  existenoe  of  wild  camels,  has,  I  believe,  been 
iM^'ical  heterodoxy  :  but  recent  ovWeuco  on  the  subject  would'eeem 
1 V  their  existenoe,  but  also  that  the  area  over  whii'h  llicy  are  di8» 
i.jui-.i  in  M   .i-ry  extensive  one.    Besides  the  Tsiiidam  valley,  wliire  Captain 
Prsiiewalsky  lnoril  of  Ihera,  Colonel  Yule  informs  me  that  Mr.  Douglas  FoMytli, 
l»te  letter  from  Shnhidulla,  mentions  "that  the  ufllcinl  who  had  come  from 
ad  to  meet  the  i»rty  said  he  had  shot  ttieni  in  the  desert  near  Turlan." 
_ ,  k>  the  north  of  the  Tian-Shan,  the  evidence  I  received  on  this  subject  in 
i  6rtn>  iatelligent  Cbinem  tmridlas,  as  well  as  from  the  Ti&UNe  l&.ou^(A»,  \s 
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"  In  the  miJst  of  tlie  marshy  valleys  of  Tsaidani  thprc  flows  the  Baian-gol, 
a  river  of  400  vcrsls  [230'3  gco.  miles]  in  length,  and  of  great  breadth.  At 
the  point  where  wc  cr()8se<i,  it  incasiiriil  230  tazhcns  [IHIO  Enj;lish  feet],  and, 
though  the  depth  ia  but  two  or  three  feet,  the  soil  being  muddy,  the  passage 
is  only  effected  with  iireat  dilTiculty.  At  the  time  of  our  crossing,  however, 
it  was  fortunately  frozen  over.  The  altitude  of  the  valleys  of  Xsaidam  is 
some  1000  feet  below  that  of  the  Koko-nor,  and  iheir  climate  is  very  much 
warmer.  The  vanr  [prince]  of  Koko-nor  (or  rather  his  uucle,  for  the  prince 
himself  had  been  dead  sinco  the  previous  year)  received  us  most  cordially ;  he 
even  made  us  a  jvresent  of  a  small  yourt,  or  tent,  to  replace  our  own,  and  in  ■ 
return  I  olTerod  him  a  revolver  and  a  woollen  cloak.  1 

"  There  are  but  few  wild  beasts  in  Tsaidam,  probably  on  account  of  the 
salty  nature  of  the  soil,  for  in  some  places  many  square  miles  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  salt  like  ice,  whicii  wears  away  the  hoofs  of  animals ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  found  here  a  new  variety  of  pheasant.  In  the  Koko-nor 
district  1  saw  dozens  of  new  sfiecies  of  birds,  and,  amongst  others,  a  new 
Synhapten,  differing  essentially  from  that  of  the  Gobi.  Until  now  but 
one  species  of  this  bird  has  been  known — the  one  which  Pallas  named 
paradcaa.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  20th  November  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
callc<l  Bourkhitn-Bouiia,  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  cold  and  desert  heights 
of  northern  Tibet.  To  the  south  of  this  chain,  and  as  far  as  the  Tania  Moun- 
tains, the  country  rises  to  the  enormous  elevation  of  14,0(.i0  to  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  De-sidcs  these  the  Choiiyu  and  Qourlxin-Naidji  ranges  also 
raise  their  lofty  summits  above  this  tremendous  table-land.  Both  of  these 
atUiin  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  Gourban-Na'idji  chain  is  that 
which  forms  the  starting-[:ioint  of  the  system  of  the  Kuenlun,  which  shelters 
towards  the  south  the  western  jiart  of  Tsaidam  and  the  valleys  of  Lob-nor. 
We  passed  50  versts  [28-8  geo.  miles]  to  the  eastward  of  the  Gourban-Naidji, 
and,  after  crossing  the  low  range  of  Biiian-Khara-Oula,  we  at  last  arrived 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Yav-Tiy-Tiiim>  [Yangtsekiang], or  Mouroui-Oiistou,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Mongols.  Thus  we  wei*  now  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Kuenlun,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  alxtut  100  versts  [57'6  geo.  miles]  from 
the  Mouroui-Oussou. 

"  The  Blue  River  [Yanglse]  marks  the  limit  of  our  journey  into  Central 
Asia.  In  spite  of  all  the  regret  it  caused  us,  it  was  ab-soiutely  necessary  to 
abandon  the  project  of  pushing  on  to  Lassa,  though  we  were  se{iarated 
from  it  only  by  27  marches.  Cold,  storms,  want  of  food — the  terrible 
difficulties  against  which  one  Las  to  struggle  in  these  Tilietan  deserts — had  so 
exhausted  our  lieasts  of  Imrdcii  that  out  of  eleven  camels  three  had  died,  and 
the  remainder  were  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  travel.  Not  only  was  the 
money  wherewith  to  buy  fresh  ones  wanting,  but,  even  had  we  possessed  it, 

undoubted.  Many  of  tlie  former,  who  declflrtd  they  had  seen  these  animals 
between  Kubdo  and  Hi,  Ulinsgntni  and  Kucheu,  &c.,  I  questioned  as  t"  their  being 
really  wild,  or  haviiip;  become  so  aubeequent  to  domestication  :  but  the  answers 
were  always,  emphatically,  that  they  iiuu  never  bwn  t«nie;  and  in  aevcral  cases 
my  informants  mentioned  that,  in  this  respect,  they  differed  from  tho  wild  cattle, 
thus  showing  a  distinct  ttpprtciation  of  the  difference  of  condition.  Moreover,  the 
wild  camels  were  olwiiya  desrj-ibed  to  me  Bs  smaller  in  mw  nud  much  darker  in 
colour  than  tame  on<  s,  and  on  sumo  occasions  I  was  t<'ld  they  hjid  but  one  liump. 
The  latter  feature,  however,  would  imply  a  speciiie  difforeiice,  and  as  my  BUtbori- 
tics  were  at  variBnc<^  on  this  point,  it  is  pt>rliiips  a  doubtful  one,  though  instances, 
I  believe,  arc  not  wanting  of  ddmesticalw)  animala  having  pome  to  diU'er  speci- 
fii'sUy  from  their  wild  ancestors,  and  riec  rertu.  In  the  uiatter  of  size,  Colonel 
Yule  remarks  that  Mr.  Forsyth's  "  account  agrees  exactly  wilh  what  yon  heard 
as  to  their  being'  much  smaller  than  the  tame  cameV  _■ 
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^^^^^Hl^Asve  hcvn  useless,  fnr  nil  that  [lortion  of  nnrtlicm  Tibet  lying 

^^^^fpft/nBourkliun  /liiiuju  and  'Jhnlu  mii^es — n  distance  from  uurth  tn 

soolh  of  860  Tersts  [460"7  j;eo.  miles]— is  :in  uninhabited  country.     It  was 

then  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that,  on  the  13tli  January,  I  loft  the  banks  of 

he  Blue  River  and  commenced  to  retrace  my  steps. 

"  Our  journey  of  three  months  (23rd  November  to  10th  February)  in  tlio 

ff  '       '        '        licni  'libet  was  the  best  period  for  shooting  that  I  experienced 

0  tajiediliuD.     Intense  cold  and  continued  gales,  it  is  true, 

[piiiu  I'nuiiuu  our  hunting,  though,  when  we  were  able  to  do  so,  the  abnn- 

Idancc   of  gune  was  such   that  we  could   kill   any  quantity  we   iilcased. 

ever  the  smallest  tjuantity  of  grass  grew  we  met  with  larjie  lienls  of 

{Pitrphagia  gnainiciit),  gazelles,  antelopes,  '  orongo,'  '  ado,'  of  a  new 

i;  mountain  sheep  who  sometimes  go  in  tlucks  of  several  hundreds;  a 

Bew  vpecies  of  mouflon  (Ot'i«  argnli)  with  breast  as  white  as  snow,  and 

koires  who  followed  our  caravan  to  feed  on  the  dead  animals  we  threw  away. 

lieee  wolves,  never  havinjj  been  molested  by  man,  allow  themselves  to  be 

proached  without  the  slightest  fear  ;  and  at  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and  even 

Le  whistling  of  the  ball,  they  only  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

'  1  CAnuot  express  to  you  what  a  chann  these  herds  of  wild  beasts  had  for 
De  !  Krora  morning  till  night  1  carried  my  gun  and  scoured  all  the  moun- 
jQs  and  valleys  in  the  neighbourhootL  The  beasts  that  interested  me  most 
irere  the  yaks ;  I  i^hot  20  of  these  without  counting  the  wounded,  which 
DOst  have  amounted  to  treble  the  number.  This  animal  is  certainly  most 
kable.  The  adult  male  attains  to  enormous  dimensions.  1'hc  one 
I  skin  now  figures  in  my  cfiUecliun  measured  11  feet  in  length,  without 
i''tail,  which  of  itself  was  3  feet;  thus  the  total  length  was  2  mzhtnt  pnst 
14  feet  English],  the  height  of  the  hump  was  6  feet,  the  circumference  of  the 
iy  in  the  middle  11  feet,  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  from  35  to  40 
otii/ii  [111  to  12}  cwt.].  In  northern  Tibet  millions  of  these  great  quad- 
Bf*ds  roam  at  large  ;  their  principal  characteristics  are  indolence  and 
lipidity,  which  renders  them  less  formidable  than  at  first  sight  they  would 
:  to  be.  If  the  yak  were  possessed  of  more  intelligence  he  would  be  far 
t  dangerous  to  the  sportsman  than  the  tiger,  for  one  can  never  be  sure  of 
him  with  whatever  weight  of  ball.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  hit  him 
the  br&in,  for  that  organ  is  extremely  small  (it  weighs  only  a  jiound  in  an 
i^rrsl  of  1600  lbs.),  and  he  carries  his  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
reacliing  just  that  jmrtion  of  the  forehead  behind  which  the  brain 
..  If  ho  is  shot  in  the  eye,  or  in  any  [«rt  of  the  skull,  the  bone 
Itojia  the  1*11,  as  I  have  myself  j)roved  by  firing  at  a  yak  at  .50  imces. 

We  killed  in  Tibet  various  animals— S6  in  nuniK-r— which  fur- 
shed  us  with  meat  to  the  extent  of  lOOO  jmids  [16  tons,  U  cwt.]  As  it 
UJKless  to  loiid  ourselves  with  unncccsssiry  burdens  wo  usually  retained 
_  ^ufficient  for  one  day's  consumption  and  threw  the  rest  away;  and  ihi.'* 
•meat,  liigcther  with  barley-flour,  and  brick  tea,  formed  our  only  food  during 
the  whole  period  of  our  wanderings  in  Tibet.  Our  clothes  were  in  such 
ragged  condition  that  we  looked  like  beggius ;  lor  some  time  past  we  had  had 
DO  swlee  to  oor  boots,  and  had  had  to  repair  them  by  sewing  on  pieces  of  the 
skin  of  t}i8  yaks  we  killed,  and  thus  miserably  shod  we  had  to  endure  a 
erature  of  25='  (lieaumur)  of  frost.  Even  now  that  wc  have  arrived  at 
lean-In  we  are  in  tuch  a  dirty  and  tattered  condition  th.at,  as  soon  as 
;pU  see  us,  they  exclaim,  '  They  are  just  like  our  fellows  ;  they  are 
Bgok!' 

mint  of  the  altitude  of  northern  Tibet  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 

(ttlie,  ind  especially  if  one  walks  quickly,  sickness,  trembling  of  the  legs, 

hfAdaches,  and  vertigo,  are  often  ex|«rieiiced.     Also  the  bird-droppings  we 

Bi^  for  fuel  huraed  but  feebly,  on  account  of  the  extTeme  TtLi:eh<:\,\oii  <:A  V\i<!i 

I  ivu  srnL  ^ 
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air.  M.  Hue,  the  misgionary,  pxplnins  tbcFe  pbenomenn  ou  the  BourkhaD- 
boudn  INIuuntains  by  the  prcHCDCe  of  a  sutTocating  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  thU 
is  ctttircly  incorrect,  for  in  summur  a  great  number  of  Taaidam  Mongoig  [ire 
on  the  Bourkhan-bouda,  which  would  be  impossible  if  this  gas  really 
existed. 

"  And  now  a  few  remarks  a  propos  of  Hue  : — 

"  Ist.  In  the  Koko-nor  cuuntry  he  describes  a  difficult  passage  acnj,s.s  iwelvo 
arms  of  the  River  Boukhaiu-(;i.>l,*  whilst  the  fact  is  that  this  stream  has  in 
all  but  oue  channel,  at  the  point  where  the  Tibotau  road  crosses  it,  and  this 
channel  is  only  15  sazhens  [105  English  feet]  broad,  and  but  one  to  two 
feet  deep. 

"2udly.  Immediately  after  passing  the  Boiikbain-gol  the  high  chain  of  the 
southern  Koko-nor  Mouutaiua  is  rcachwl,  whidi  Hue  docs  not  even  mention. 

"  3rdly.  He  depicts  the  Tsaidiua  country  as  an  arid  steppe,  whereas  it  ii 
in  reality  a  snlt-marsh  covered  everywhere  with  reeds  of  5  to  7  feet  bigh.f 

"  4thly.  He  makes  no  mention  oi  the  Baiau-gol,  or  Tsaidam  River,}!  whii 
is  22  times  broader  than  the  Buukbaiu-gol,  and  the  passage  of  which,  whi 
unfrozen  (as  it  must  have  been  when  he  passed  it),  is  extremely  difficult, 

"5thly.  Wltat  ho  says  regarding  the  gas  on  the  Bourkhan-ISouda  §  is 
doubtful. 

"  Tiilily.  He  represents  the  ascent  of  the  Cbouga  Mountains  as  very  steep ;| 
but  lH>th  the  ascent  and  descent  of  this  chain  arc  so  gentle  that  a  railway 
might  he  laid  across  it. 

"  7thly.  The  chain  of  the  Baian-Khara-Oula,  about  which  Hue   relat 
mar^■ellous  stories,   is  nothing   but   a  succcBsion   of  low  elevations,   nevi 
exceeding  lOOO  feet  in  altitude  above  the  northern  valleys,  and  only  shgbtl, 
steep  on  tlie  side  of  the  Blue  River  [Yaii(;t.»p].     'J  here  is  here  no  jiassage, 
the  road  follows  the  River  NnmicJiitai-Oulaii~mouren,  which  discharges  inl 
the  llouroui-oussou  [Yangtsc]. 

"8lhly.  Huo  spcsiks  only  of  having  crossed   the   Blue   River;    but   tba 
Tibetan  road  lies  along  its  bank  the  wli<de  way  up  to  its  source  in  the  Tanla 
monntains,  a  distance  of  300  versts  [172'7  geo.  miles].     In  Koko-nor  and 
Tsaidam  the  great  caravan,  which  Hue  prolesses  to  have  accommnied   toi 
Lassa,  is  jxTfectly  well  Femembt.ri'd,  and  it  is  somewhat  astouisxiing  thAtJ 

*  The  Pouhain-Bol  of  Hue. 

t  Willi  the  exceptiou  of  his  omisBion  to  mention  the  roeds.  Hue's  account  < 
not  didVr  Rreolly.     He  fays  (vol.  ii.  p.  113,  Hnzlitfs  En-:,  ed.),  "  Tlio  toil,  arid 

and  stiiny,  (iioducos  with  difficulty  u  IVw  dry,  tiilpitrous  bushes Miner" 

salt  nnd  bonix  nbound  on  this  arid  luid  nlinnbt  wholly  p».~tureles8  soiL'' 

J  Ho   cliBtiiietly  mentions   it,   under   Ihe   lultor  imme,   thus:    "On  the   1.5t; 
November  we  quilted  the  niiiguifiefnl  plains  of  the  Kou-kou-Noor,  and  enteredl 
upon  Uif  terrilory  of  the  Munfjols  of  TVntdnm.     Immediately  after  cmssing  thu 
river  of  thut  nume,  we  found  the  n.speet  of  Ihe  eountry  totally  changed  "  (h«1 
p.  113,  03  above).     Tliis  distriet  of  l\aiilain  must  have  been  triivcrseil  by  thai 
Oerniari  Jesuit  missionaries  John  Giiiber  und  Albert  Uorville  in  KiUl,  ou  theirl 
way  fmm  Pekinp  (n  llciiaRS,  and   was  nrohibly  the  ommtry  known  to  Ihem  as] 
Toklnlunj.     The  fonuer,  nr  lullitr  bis  Hiilor,  tays  of  it  (see  Piukerton,  vol.  tuLI 
p.  691),  "  I^euving  this  wai  lx>hiiid  him.  he  mtered  into  tLe  couutry  ot  I'oktokay^  1 
which  is  nlmoift  desart,  and  s«  barren,  that  it  netd  tear  no  invas'nn.     One  meets  f 
wilh  nothing  but  tome  tints  of  Taifnrs.     It  is  watered  by  the  Toktokay,  a  very 
fine  river,  whence  it  takes  the  name.     It  is  as  large  us  the  Dauubo'.  but  so 
shalhiw  that  it  may  be  forded  everywhere." 

§  He  calls  this  mnge  Bourhun  Br'la,  and  explains  "that  it  means  Kitchen  oC 
Bouriinn  ;  Bourhiin  b<.-ing  a  syniinyiii  of  Buddha'  (p.  11;")).  I 

II  Here  Capt.  I'rshcwalsky  must  have  misread  his  author,  for  Hue's  words  arol 
(see  pp.  115,  110),  "  Mount  Choujin  U ing  not  very  stiep  in  the  diicction  where  wo 
»/>pn«iclied  it,  we  were  enabled  to  attaui  the  summit  by  euutiae." 
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ft, 7..':  *  t;  uny  recnlleclion  of  tlic  iTcsencc  of  foreigners  ainoiig  ifa  members. 
H  asswris  thiit  ho  passed  eight  niontlis  at  Gumbum  [Koutilnjum]  ; 

I'M  I  -I  .  ni;iiiy  lairiiw  wlio  had  resided  in  that  temple  for  30  and  40  years, 
*ti  :  :;!l  -  i.niiily  assured  me  that  there  had  never  been  a  foreigner  amongst 
iheir..  On  the  other  hand,  iu  the  Alashan  country,  the  presence  of  two 
Frenchmen  it  \in-jin  [Ning-hia-fu]  25  years  ago  was  distinctly  remembered. 

"  <.>n  the  lOlli  I'ebruary  wo  again  descended  into  the  Tsaidam  valley  and 
struck  out  for  the  Kokii-imr.  The  whole  of  the  month  oi  March  we  pjissed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hiver  Bonkhain-gol.  Contrary  to  our  expectations  the 
flights  of  hird»  of  jiassage*  were  very  unimjwrtant,  and,  in  all  probability, 
t.«ilv  r,t:ii-..  to  the  ca*t  of  Koko-nor,  or  in  China  proper,  alons;  [sic]  the  Central 
,\  111.    That  route  is  much  the  best  for  birds,  for  they  thereby  avoid 

t :  of  Til*!,  tlie  lofty  mountains  of  Ivan-su  and  the  sands  of  Ahisban, 

The  months  of  April  and  May  I  employed  in  studying  tho  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  KaD-t>u  Mountains,  and  on  the  15th  June  I  arrived  at  Dyn-Ioan-In,  . 
CTlienK  I  shall  stop  for  a  month,  and  thea  proceed  to  Urga  through  Central 
'KoagoWn. 

**  Si  ■  ns  are  very  large,  for  T  am  bringing  back  over  1000  buxls, 

40  \n:  s  and  hundreds  of  small  ones,  besides  four  large  casea  of 

7  ■  u  constitute  the  loails  of  two  camels.     I  have  determined,  astro- 

I  he  latitude  of  Koko-uor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bnukhriiu-gol,  of  the 

I  n  rthem  slope  of  the  Bourkhan-Bouda   Moimtains,  and  of  tho 

1  :  besides  this  wc,  every  day,  tixid  tho  absolute  altitude  by 

ti  •  .i~uin  1  i  r.-il  ...bservations;  and,  finally,  I  liave  constructed  a  chart  of  tho 

vhoie  of  my  journey,  so  that  when  the  old  one,  which  I  left  nt  Peking,  is 

;,  I..  ,1   .,11   I,  It.  my  map  will  comprise  the  whole  of  tho  region  of  Central 

I'U  the  Dnlai-noor  [Dolo-nor]  and  tho  sources  of  tho  Yans;t.sc. 

'  a  survey  of  the  route  from  Pyn-loan-In  to  tJrgn.     Such, 

.-  tho  results  of  the  second  ]ieriod  of  mj'  journey,  but  they 

1   •     ;    ,  y  have  l)een  more  extensive  liad  my  pecuniary  resijurces  not 

l.iilrd  me.     If  1  had  had  suflicient  money  I  shoidd  hare  gone  to  Lasta,  if  not 

iveii  fuTthiv.    Tho  road  from  Tsaidam  to  Lob-uor  was  ojien ;  it  would  have 

h-vM  y»wsihle  to  pivKure  a  guide,  and  tho  distance  was  but  that  of  a  month's 

iiiari;h.''t 


•  In  «  prpvioTis  lett^'r  (too  '  Mitthcilungen,  No.  vii.,  1873)  he  mentions  that  ho 
wouM  "•  il  to  obson-e  the  flipht  of  birds  of  yiaasage  on  Lake  Koko. 

t  J  re^TCttcd  I  hat  no  more  precise  notice  of  the  distnneo  of 

Lake-  !-■"■   -  .■■  r"  , jted  by  mir  IraTOlltr.  for  it  will  be  remembered  its  position 

has  given   rirc   t<j  miiic  .lisi  iH.Mun.     Pere  Ganbil,  writinj;  from  Peking  on  tho 

»'.t!i  O'  l"'«  r.  172<;,  gives  llin  ]...,,ition  of  the  centre  (see  Soueiet,  '  Obs.  Mnthdm. 

'io..  Pans,  172!>,  vol.  i.  p.  179),  deduced  from  a  Chinese  itinerary  based 

ns  l«t.  4'r  20',  and  long.  25   w.  of  Peking  (Ol"  2S'  B.  of  Gr.);  whilst 

:  ites  to  hove  been  observed  by  MM.  .Inrtous,  Fridelli,  iind 

instrument,  at  42^  h'S  20",  and  the  longitude  to  h»>e  been 

■  uii,.  ut  95'  50' E.     Sinro  that  lime,  however,  the  longitude  of 

i  inoro  nearly  ci)mput<Hl  nt  91"  10'  E. ;  so  thut  F  16'  must  bo  de- 

iiliil'n  ineridiiiu  of  Ijike  Lob,  leaving  It  at  90"  12'. 

Assiimmc  frum  Ca|>(aiii  Prahewalsky's  description  of  hia  route  that  he  rrossed 

th*"  Twi'l'iTn  Rivor  in  about  lal.  'AGF  10',  and  long.  97"  30'  E.,  the  direct  distance 

1  I  Lake  Ijoh  would  bo  501  goo.  miles,  or  allowing  one-sixth 

of  the  rriafl,  588  peo.  miles,  which  would  \>o  more  than  a 

mil  Is  for  it  would  .suppose  them  to  accomplish   lOJ  gco. 

III.  i 1..  '.vii      i!  ill'iwanees  fi;r  halts.     And  tliis  is  assuniinR  the  most 

Iti       ■      !  1^'  ill'-  |)osition  of  I,.nko  I^b,  Bssigmnl  by  Mr.  Show, 

I  ft  .  .  i.iiiicd  by  him  in  Kasteni  Turkittim  fsco  Koyal 

|l.     .  iugs,"  vol.  xvi.  No.  iii.),  ns  about  Ittl.  40^  30'  and 

1  Jlriiu  ihc  same  pmnt  of  the  Tsaidam  vaUoj  b»:ci)iu>»,"w\»k 
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Letter  II. 

Addressed  to  M.  KoKander,  Secretary  of  the  Russian  Legatiox  at  FeeisOj 
and  dated  Dvn-Joas-In,  17th  June,  1873. 


bAt 
the 


M 

lit   I 


"In  my  letter  to  the  minister  I  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of 
travels  during  the  present  year,  and  now  I  will  attempt  to  complete  that, 
outline  in  writins  to  you.  I  will  be;^in  with  the  human  luce.  In  the 
countries  I  visited,  that  is  to  say  Kansu,  Koko-nor,  and  Tsaidam  (for  northern 
Tibet  is  uninhaliittd),  there  exist  three,  ur  rather  four,  races :  viz.,  Chinese, 
Tangouts.Moniiols,  and  Daldcs.  The  tlrst  are  only  met  with  in  Kansu,  and  differ 
neither  in  characteristics  nor  customs  from  their  fellow  countrymen  atPeking.^ 
Together  with  the  Chinese,  are  foimd  in  Kansu,  and  there  only  in  the  neip" 
bourhofid  of  Sininj;,  a  distinct  race  called  DulJes,  having  no  affinity  to  eithi 
Mongols,  Tangouts,  or  Chinese.  Their  tyjie  approaches  more  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Mouguls  than  to  the  Chinese,  whilst  their  dialect  is,  according  to  the 
statement  ot  the  inhabitants,  a  mixture  of  Mongol  and  Chinese.  The  Daldtt 
occupy  themBelves  with  agriculture,  and  inhabit  houses  (fanz)*  similar  to- 
those  of  the  Chinese.t  Only  having  seen  these  people  as  a  jiosser-by,  I  h&vo 
Dot  been  able  to  study  them  closely. 

straight  line,  690  goo.  miles;  or,  still  addiug  only  one-sixth  for  windings,  805  gcu_ 
miles,  a  distjinoe  entirely  impo.ssililc  for  camels  to  make  grxMl  in  a  month.  Tho 
priiQurily,  tho  iliscrc|tBncy  li  hrnUKlit  to  lie  between  Mr.  Shaw's  eithnated  i 
tion  of  the  Like  aud  Captain  PrahLnvalnky's  stiitoment  of  its  distance,  in  tin 
from  the  Teatdam  valley;  hut  if  we  confront  the  latter's  short  essertiou  wili 
Mr.  Shaw's  elaborate  and  well-considored  itineraries,  converging  on  Lake 
from  several  sides,  it  nmst  be  conceded  tliat  Cajituin  rrshiwalsky  has  done^ 
nothing,  thus  far.  to  enlighten  us  on  this  interesting  subji-ct,  uiid  tlie  question  still 
ri'niaius  tu  lie  decided  between  Gaubil  and  Sliaw. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  thut  most  modem   maps,  inclnding  KettI 
Johnston's,  Hitter's,  Kiepert's,  iic,  place  Ijiko  Lnb  1"  to  I'  50'  w,  of  I'ere  Qaubifdj 
meridian;  Imt  I  have  tjikcn  the  latter's  pngition  fur  comparison,  as  being 
iiivourable  to  Captain  Prstiewnlsky's  view,  aud  also  because  it  is  nowhere  stab 
upon  what  authority  any  change  was  made  by  Uiubc  geogiaphers.  It  is  in  all  pro- 
hubility,  however,  due  to  the  survey  of  Ea^tcm  Turkestan  by  the  Portugtiei» 
miaaiouaries,  d'Arf«?ha,  Hullerstein,  and  Kapiiilm,  between  the  years  1756  ao4^ 
17(>0  (about),  the  results  of  whiih  were  published,  in  a   map  of  101  sheets, 
Peking  some  thirty  years  after  the  publieatioii  of  d'Anville'e  Atlas,  where  Gaubil' 
data  are  utilised.    In  the  Uililesnf  pisitimis  supposed  to  result  from  this  survi  y. 
Lake  Lob  is  not  given,  and  it  was  pr>ibahly  )>ta<'t>ii  on  the  map  by  interpolutioa 
(See  this  table ;  Amyot's,  &c.  '  Mcinoires  concem;mt  lea  Chinois,'  vol,  i.  p. 
Paris,  1770 ;  UemHillu's  '  Hist,  Cen.  do  la  Cliine,'  vol.  xi.  p,  575.  Paris,  1777  ;  AcTJ 

The  jiosition  of  Lake  Lob,  estimated  by  the  itineraries  of  the  Buddhist  pile 
grims,  stiLTting  from  known  points  in  the  east,  is  very  indefinite,  the  cause  bein(9 
chiefly  that  their  dLstunces  nn.'  always  given  in  U ;  and  lliough  we  know  that  th»' 
U  of  their  ch»y   400  tn  t!20  A.p,)  was  much  shorter  than  tho  one  now  in  use,  yet 
the  amruuit  ff  ilitTorence  remains  uncertain,    (See  Julion's  'Contrees  Occiden-j 
tales,'  Paris,  1857 ;  Benl  s  '  Fo-Uiau  and  Simg-Yim,'  London,  1869 ;  &c.) 

*  Chinese,  famj-ttc,  hnu.-ie. 

t  The  description  ef  these  people,  as  also  the  locality  in  which  they  oeca 
corresponds  closely  with  Hue's  aeoount  of  the  race  be  crdls  IJrhinhoun. 
name  of  Datdf  may  certainly  Ikivc  sntl'ere*!  in  copying  or  printing,  but  I  can  fin 
no  approiiiniition  to  it  in  any  work  treating  of  Western  China ;  nor,  with  th 
exception  of  Hue's,  it  must  be  nddid,  of  the /*r7ii(i/iour»  eitlier.  The  only  spec 
men  of  Dchi'atiourg  tliat  I  am  personally  aiiiuainted  with  is  Hue's  old  aerva 
'  Samdachicmba,'  who  certainly,  as  reganla  language,  corresponds  to  PtahewaUlty 
description  o[  the  Daidet, 
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'Tlic  Mcinsols,  of  whom  there  nre  but  few  in  Kunsti,  thon^h  in  large 

afaers  in  Koko-nor  au<l  Tsaiilara,  belon'j;  to  the  family  of  Eltul/ies,  ami, 

I  heir  tyjie  and  characteristics,  I  slioiild  say  they  are  the  most  ill- 

-hoot  of  their  race.     Physically  tliey  reierahle  the  Tangouts,  with 

i!ii:y  inlennix  more  and  mnre.     The  jmn-  Monjjolian  ly|H.'  has  here 

ome  much  m<i<iified  and  disfigured  j  the  expression  of  the  face  is  one  of 

[ipidity  ;  the  eyes  are  dull  and  lifeless,  like  sheep's  eyca;  and  the  Jisiwsition 

■  tny  and  melancholy.     They  have  neither  energy  nor  ambition,  and,  for 

Jiiit  O.I.-  •  »n,\  drinking,  they  show  a  bnitd  imiiflerenco. 

''1  ince]  of  Kokonor  himself,  in  sijcakinj;  to  mo  of  his  subjects, 

Itctif:   :.  inimals:  'put  them  on  all  fours,'  be  remarked,  'and  there 

>ii  hare  lh»m — regular  cows!' 

'Die  Tangoiitr  wlio  inhabit  Kansu,  Koko-nor,  and  part  of  Tsaidam  in  great 
limWrr*,  rrmind  one,  by  their  tyjH?,  of  our   Tsi'jtnut,''  and  to  whom  they 
o«r  even  a  greater  resemblance  in  chnr.icter.     Gross  as  the  Mongol  may 
»r  (o  a  European,  still  he  becomes  a  civilised  man  when  compared  with 
Tangniit.    His  dwelling — the  yonrt — is  s\  palace   by   the   side  of  the 
i't  tent,  in  which  latter  one  frequently  finds  the  mud  knee-deep,  and  a 
fnU  of  bushes  strewed  on  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  bed.    One  may 
rithoiit  exaggeration,  that  the  burrow  of  the  marmot,  or  the  'Imjomys' 
I  ten  times  more  comfortable  than  the  dwelling  of  a  Tanijont.     The  animal 
len»t  has  n  soft,  warm,  litter,  whilst  the  Tant/oiit's  tent,  made,  as  it  is,  of  a 
■fabric  A*  ofien  as  a  sieve,  neither  protects  him  from  the  rain  nor  the  cohi. 
_Tb«  chief  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Tangoitls  is  their  lovo  of  thieving  and 
nting.     In  this  resj>ect  they  even  SHr|)ass  the  Chinese,  and,  indeed,  stand 
I  the  same  re!atioiishi[)  towanls  them  as  these  latter  do  tow.inls  the  Mongols, 
tribe  of  this  race,  the  Khitra-Tnnijouts  [Black  Tangouts],  who  inhabit 
{ik'fiy  the  Koko-nor  district,  live  entirely  by  brigandage,  and  keep  the  whole 
nnfry  in  n  continual  state  of  alarm.     The  Mongols  are  the  victims  of  their 
cks,  and  these  they  not  only  plunder  of  their  cattle  but  also  murder  them 
r  carry  them  off  into  slavcry.f 

I  'JTie  Koko-nor  Mongols  being  naturally  of  a  cowardly  disposition  haTO  never 

en  able  to  defend  themselves  against  Tangout  aggression,  for,  acconliiig  to 

laws  of  the  Tangouts,  if  one  of  their  [leoplu  is  killed  by  a  Mongol  his 

ailr  receives  from  the  murderer  the  enormous  fine  of  1000  lanes  [about 

^J,  and  if  be  should  chance  to  be  a  poor  man  the  whole  of  his  tribe  has  to 

for  him.     In  cjiso  of  iMynient  being  refused,  the  Tangoutt  assemble  by 

udrcds  and  make  open  war  on  the  Mongols,  whilst  the  local  authorities, 

bare  been  liberally  bribed  beforehand,  otTect  to  know  nothing  of  the 


Gipries. 

Tt"«"-  T,i.tn„ul4  would  appear  to  he  Si/an*.    The  enontry  thoy  inhabit  ia  prc- 

t-\y  :'  -^ifnus  («?e  Didmlde,  vol.  i.  p.  41  ;  Hitter, '  Enlkundc  vou  Asien,' 

ii.  t  I,  und  thtw  ia  pnrt  of  what  the  earlier  writtrs  utidorBtood  by 

rungul."     iJuliulile  (p.  41)  t«-lls  ns  the  Sifani  arc  iliviiled  into   »/toi(i  and 

aek  trilw*  (Hciaiip-Sifun  and  He.%Sifnn),  though,  he  also  says,  th<'y  sometimes 

■  Mo  houses;  and  Hitter  (p.  177)  shows  them  to  he  the  original 

m  the  district  in  ipit-htinii,  and  the  Miiti^ola  to  lie  iniinigraiits 

lU:    ....        Hue.  in  .spcnking  of  thi'  Hifiiiif,  mentiunn  ai'Venil  circumstaneea 

ling  Ui  identify  tln.-m  with  Prshowal-Tky's  Tangouts.     He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  !>()) 

|ir  lrnt>  "iiro  very  cohl,  and  a  strong  wind  kuncka  Uicm  down  without  the 

fully  :'■  nml  at  p.  82,  "  they  weave  ii  surl  of  eoarse  linen,  of  wliieh  thay 

Bis  and  clothing.'"      Ho  also  remarks  how  their  energy,  vivacity,  and 

spirit  toiitrast  with  tlie  character  of  the  Mongols,  and  says  aeveral  of 

'  lribe<  "  constantly  exercise  their  brignndage  uji  to  the  very  frontiers  of  tlie 
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"Towards  us  theTangouts  behaved  respectfully  ouough,  Ijeiug  perfectly 
aware  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  fire  on  them  on  the  least  {irovocatiou, 
and  also  that  wo  should  pay  no  fines.  They  also  censed  to  plunder  in  the 
localities  whore  we  happened  to  be,  so  that  the  Mongols  were  delighted  at 
oar  presence.  While  on  the  way  to  Tibet  we  left  a  bag  of  flour  in  Tsaidani, 
hanng  just  then  no  need  of  it,  and  the  Mongols,  in  taking  charge  of  it,  assured 
us  that  it  would  be  the  saving  of  the  whole  of  Tsaidnm.  And  this  in  reality 
happenecl ;  for  the  Mongols,  having  everywhere  spread  the  rejKjrt  that  wo  h; 
confided  valuable  projierty  to  their  keeping,  not  a  singlr  brigand  dared  to 
show  hiniseir,  for  fear  of  being  implicated  in  the  robbery  of  llussian  property. 
Kor  was  this  all :  on  many  occatiiouu  chiefs  of  Monzol  triles  sougiit  tuu  out, 
to  beg  of  me  to  order  the  Khara-Tangouts  to  restore  cattle  they  had  stolen 
from  tlicir  people.  Occasionally,  also,  whole  troops  of  Mongols  would  coi 
and  ask  for  my  benediction,  or,  somelinies,  for  jMirraission  to  pray  for  lue,  aa 
general  idea  prevailed  that  1  was  some  great  saint." 


len 


Of  former  travellers  Hue's  route  more  nearly  coincides  with  Captoii 
Frshowalsky's  than  any  other  that  I  am  aware  of,  and,  in  spite  of  the  latter] 
rather  severe  criticism  of  that  author,  the  foregoing  account  must,  afl 
making  certain  allowances  for  differences  of  ear,  circumstances  of  travel,  &< 
he  lex  iked  >ipun  as  confirmatory,  rather  than  otbL'rwisc,  of  liis  story.  Oriil 
and  DorviUe  s  route  would  seem  to  have  l>een  struck  at  some  point  to  the  wi 
ward  of  Sining,  and  on,  or  near,  the  northern  shore  of  the  Kokonor,  if 
assume  those  travellers  to  have  rounded  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake 
Prshewalsky  and  Hue  apjxar  to  have  done;  though,  supposinc;  them  to  ba' 
kept  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  lake,  the  junction  would  probably  only 
at  some  point  in  Tsaidam.  The  routes  of  Iliouen-lsarin  ((128  to  ti*.")  a.d.) 
Sung  Yung  (oCX)  to  518  a.d.),  are  too  far  to  the  north  for  Captain  Prshewalsl 
to  throw  light  upon  :  Fa-Hiun's  outwanl  route  (a.d.  400)  he  certainly  crossed 
at  some  point  in  southern  Kansu,and  Marco  I'olo's  he  must  also  have  touched 
uiion,  or  nearly  so,  though  further  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Alnsh.in  country, 
and  probably  not  far  from  that  traveller's  Cuktchan  ('  Yule,'  ii.  248),  or 
Cahicmn*  (' Pauthier,'  p.  20(j),  the  "capital  city"  of  Enrigaia. 

Captain  Prshewalsky's  detailed  narrative  will  be  looked  forward  to  wi: 
great  interest,  and  will,  probably,  not  only  exiilain  such  matters  as  "  Dal 
and  "  Tangout,"  aud  afford  much  novel  iul'ormation  to  naturalists,  but 
also  throw  some  light  on  the  blankest  space  of  the  whole  map  of  Asia, 
the  country  between  the  Tsaidam  and  Klioten,  hounded  on  the  one  hand  by 
frozen;  heights  of  northern  Tibet,  and  on  the  other  by  the  burning  sands 
the  southern  Gobi,  a  country,  wo  are  told,  that  was  once  the  site  of  to'     _ 
and  ciravan  roads,  but  of  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  few  altitudes,  givi 
above   in  round  numbers,  in  couneciion  with   the   view  of  the   Kuen-li 
esaiipment  of  Tibet  ably  put  forth  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  Vol.  xvi..  No.  V_,  of  tl 
]{oyal  Geograi>hical  Society's '  Proceedings,'  and  commented  upon  by  Sir  Henry 
llawlinsou,  General  Strachey,  and  other  eminent  geographers. 


t^* 


*  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  similarity,  in  sound  at  least,  between  thi 
uume  ami  AUuhun. 
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i.  Hattu'a  ExpedUitiii  lit  Norltieni  QaeensUiiui.     By  Mr.  W.  Hanx, 

Lvador  of  tho  Expedition  Party, 

[Couuannicatcd  by  the  Colunial  Office] 

Ox  thf  9*i'b  Jane,  »n  boing  in  readiness,  our  final  start  was  mado  from  FossiU 
brf-  V-  consisting  of  Mr.  William  Hann,  loadi-r ;  llr.  Taylor,  geologist ; 

l>r.  ii»t,  i-c. ;  Mr.  Warner,  surveyor;  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Nation, 

ini  :  '    Mfty  ;  Jerry,  blackboy ;  with  twenty-fivo  pack  and  saddle 

htir  • '  ■l',  and  five  months'  supply  of  flour,  tea,  sugar,  and  other 

txco:ix\Tirs. 

'I'hm  fifst  object  to  which  I  intended  devoting  toy  attention  waa  on 
examination  of  tho  country  around  tho  Kirchnor  Range,  it  baring  been 
lioticed  by  IxMcldmnit  ou  his  journey  down  that  stream  U|xjn  his  first  great 
ex|x'^iitjon,  Bs  likely  to  l*  uurirerou!".  The  party  started  following  the 
(xiunto  111  Fossilbrook  Creek,  which  takes  a  general  course  of  north,  when 
on  thr  third  day,  the  Lynd  was  reached  in  twenty-five  miles.  So  soon 
••  tluj  basaltic  country  tiirougb  which  Tossilbrook  takes  its  course  had 
been  |«sscd — which,  for  the  first  few  miles,  was  over  a  flat  country  covered 
whli  trois  and  rushes,  intermixed  with  grass,  and,  after  this,  is  contracted 
into  n  wcll-Hefined  creek,  with  basiltic  Imnk.?  :  an  instant  change  takes  place 
in  ;'  •■  r  of  the  country,  which  now  becomes  sandy,  joor,  and  broken 

int<.  ^os;  the  timber  and  grass  change  in  character,  the  ironbark  and 

bloodwood  of  tlie  former  nre  replaced  by  the  tea-tree  and  other  trees  common  to 
»  andy  soil,  which  has  becu  formed  by  the  atmos]>heric  influences  acting  u])on 
auidstoue  and  porphyry  rocks,  which  here  replace  the  basaltic  formation. 
I  Tbe  aspect  of  the  country  proclaims  itself  in  its  productions :  tho  short  silver 
f^TMi  trf  the  rainy  wjason  growing  on  a  few  inches  in  depth  of  sand,  on  a  rocky 
bed,  ia  dried  and  withered  on  the  instant  that  its  chief  source  of  nourishment 
b  withdrawn  by  tbe  first  hot  sun ;  the  ridges  pwxluco  nothing  but  coarse  grass, 
whioh  share*  the  same  fate;  and,  but  fur  the  beds  of  rivers  and  creeks,  which 
ftiao  extend  their  influences  to  a  short  distance  beyond  their  limits,  the  feed  for 
'  Mt'ffi^W  would  Kt  of  the  most  wretched  description  imaginable. 

Frivm  my  third  camp,  which  wns  ou  the  Lynd,  1  totik  my  course  for  the 
Range,  which  bore  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  reiiohcd  it  in  two 
I  distajioe  of  15  miles  from  the  above  camp,     Tho  coui'ae  of  the  river 
I  kept  in  sight  as  far  as  tho  uatxire  of  the  country  would  ix.rmit;  but  this 
I  for  miles  so  broken  and  stony,  that  it  was  most  {lainful  travelling.     Our 
was  over  sandstone  and  jwrphyry  ridges,  abutting  on  the  river:  for 
'  miles  we  had  to  walk  and  kad  our  horses,  owing  to  their  rough,  broken, 
Ktous  character ;  and  in  other  places  the  tomahawks  had  to  be  brought 
ition  to  clear  a  way  through  the  scnibby  timber  growing  on  these 
It  was  not  possible  to  keep  in  the  bed  of  tho  river;  the  travel hng 
I  would  soon  have  been  brought  to  a  stop,  owing  to  the  river  being  cut  up 
i  channels,  the  banks  of  which  were  covered  with  tea-trees  and 
I  tho  beds  with  large  slip]X'ry  boulders  and  other  stones,  which  the 
;  not  have  faced.     The  closing  in  of  the  ridges  on  either  side  would 
Iwve  made  it  more  impassable,  as  it  would  here  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
igOR?"  "ti'"!'  'ills  iu  the  bed. 

i\  of  the  country  for  tho  last  four  miles  before  arriving  at  our 
if  the  Kirchner  Range  (which  is  on  the  right  Ijank  of  the  Lynd) 
li  mica  and  hornblende  schists,  crossed  by  di[i8  of  greenstone: 
.-iblo  over  tlie  whole  face  of  the  country,  and,  altogether,  its 
I  encouraging  for  the  object  1  had  in  view.  The  range  itself  is  a  bold 
«|iiouou8  feature  in  the  country,  and,  abutting  as  it  does  on  the  river. 
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cannot  fail  to  attract  tho  notice  of  those  who  may  he  following  its  downward 
coarse.  My  camp  was  on  the  left  bank,  right  in  front  of  the  ranje;  the  river 
at  this  point  wasJ330  yards  in  width,  cut  up  into  numerous  sandy  and  stony 
chnnucls,  with  vegetation  on  their  banks,  while  the  country  in  the  imnieiliate 
vicinity  of  the  river  afforded  sootl  feed  for  my  horses  and  sheep.  This  cainp_, 
was  made  out  to  bo  in  hit.  IT"  22'  0". 

On  the  last  day  of  the  journey  to  the  range  I  had  tho  very  great  misfortune 
to  lose  my  prismnlic  c(Unp.ass  lent  by  me  to  Mr.  \\'amer,  to  enable  him  to 
fake  the  K-arin^s  of  the  conspicuous  natural  features  of  tlie  country  on  our 
route.  Two  searches — the  just  one  carried  out  by  myself — wore  ineffectual ; 
and  I  believe  that  it  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  natives  who  were  seen  on  our  track 
the  day  of  its  lc>.ss,  and  who,  no  doubt,  were  watchini;  all  our  movements.  I 
have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  so  Hoon  as  Mr.  Warner  hiid  riaon  from  the  ground 
where  he  was  making  an  entry  of  his  observations,  the  spot  was  visited  by 
the  blacks — the  comi)ass  seen,  secured,  and  walked  oQ'  with.  Its  loes  was 
greatly  felt  by  rao  on  many  occasions  afterwards.  These  were  the  first  nalivca 
Been  by  any  of  the  party. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  here  a  few  days  to  carry  out  my  object,  I  made 
tills  a  sort  of  jiermanent  camp  for  the  above  period.  On  the  afternoon  of  th^ 
first  day  after  my  arrival  here,  I  stsirted  off  with  Pr.  Tate  to  prosi)ect  a  ruviuo 
near  the  camp,  but  we  were  not  successful  in  our  search  for  (;old — the  pan- 
nin^fg  off  only  showing  black  sand  and  garnets — the  latter  small,  but  in  great 
quantities.  On  the  following  day  I  requested  Mr.  Warner  and  Dr.  Tate  to 
return  along  our  route,  the  former  accomjiiinied  by  Jerry,  to  search  for  the 
compifiss,  in  tho  first  place,  and  prospect  afterwards ;  while  Dr.  Tate  was  to 
prosjoct  some  good-looking  gullies  passed  over  by  us  on  our  way  here.  The 
searcli  for  the  comjiass  was  ineffectual ;  while  the  Doctor  has  no  belter 
success  than  yesterday — black  sand  and  garnets  being  the  result  of  all 
{anniugB. 

On  Uie  morning;  of  the  tliinl  day  most  of  the  p.nrty  accomjianied  mc  in  my 
asct^it  of  one  of  the  hills  forming  the  Kirchner  liangc,  from  which  I  had  an 
extensive  view  to  the  north  and  north-north-east,  as  well  as  to  tho  south. 
The  former  showed  me  a  large  tract  of  broken  and  undulating  country  over 
which  I  had  to  travel  with  the  Exiieditioii,  while  tlie  latter  an  extent  of 
country  of  a  similar  description  for  !:>  miles  to  the  foot  of  a  range  bearing 
south-west  from  my  [losition.  In  the  afternoon  I  proceeded  7  miles  in  tho 
above  direction,  and  foiiud  the  country  to  be  of  the  same  formation  as  that  we 
were  camped  on,  and  appeared  to  continue  so  to  tho  foot  of  the  range.  During 
my  absence  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Nation  proceed  to  a  remarkable  bluff  about 
4  miles  east  of  the  Kirchner  Range — not  mentioned  by  Leichhurdt — but  in 
itself  a  most  notable  feature  of  the  surrounding  country ; — they  had  some 
little  diSiculty  in  ascending  its  western  face,  which  was  mostly  precipitous ; 
while,  lialf-way  up,  there  was  a  cave,  which  faim  its  strong  odour  and  appar- 
ances  indicjvti'ii  it  as  the  resort  of  kangaroos  and  other  wild  animals.  From 
the  summit  of  the  bluff,  which  1  have  named  Gregory's  Bluff,  after  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony,  Mr.  Taylor  reported  tho  same  aspect  of 
country  to  tlio  north,  as  seen  from  the  Kirchner  Hange;  while  to  the  south 
was  seen  tlie  broken  and  abfimiiiablc  country  passed  over  with  such  diQiculty 
on  the  way  to  my  present  cam]).  Mr.  Warner  and  the  Doctor  were  engaged 
in  prosfiecting  for  gold,  but  with  the  same  results  as  heretofore. 

1  must  confess  that  tlie  results  of  all  the  prospectings  were  not  very 
encouraging,  but  I  devoted  two  more  days  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  something 
might  bo  struck  at  last.  Tho  first  day  was  entirely  given  to  this  by  alT 
excepting  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  the  care  of  the  horses  and  sheep.  'J  he  second 
day  was  devoted  to  the  same  work  by  all  exccjiting  myself.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  make  another  effort  to  recover  my  compass,  and  went  in  search  of  it 
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with  my  blucUboy,  but  to  no  purpose — while  the  prospcctings  were  equally 
torren  of  success. 

I  haul  now  been  five  days  ou  the  Lynd,  during  none  of  which  hid  I  been 
caeoMsTul  in  the  great  abject  of  my  wish  ;  and  as  I  found  I  had  no  more  timo 
to  devote  tn  this,  1  resrilved  to  close  my  search  for  jjold.  However,  thiii  w^aa 
no:  II  account  of  Mr.  'i'aylor  giving  it  as  liis  opinion  that  it  was  not 

a  g'.  ,ug  country,  but  simply  owiug  to  my  party  being  too  small  to 

prosecute  a  search  over  such  an  immense  tract  of  country,  which  would 
Deoeantate  the  loss  of  time — and  this  I  could  not  afford  to  do,  oonsiderin-; 
liie  task  before  me.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  country  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  gold  diggers,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of 
Mi.  Taylor. 

(.)a  tie  .5th  July  I  quitted  the  Kirchner  Range,  to  resume  my  journey. 
Tlic  general  coarse  was  north  ;  this  cut  the  range  in  front  of  my  camp,  where 
a  cre«-k  fi.irming  a  gap  gave  me  nu  easy  passage.  On  the  second  day  after 
iMviug  the  above  range,  I  struck  a  river  coming  from  the  south-e.ist,  which  I 
lure  oiuned  "Tate,"  after  the  Doctor  on  this  Expedition,  'llie  formation  of 
thoonantrv,  up  to  this,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Kirchner  Ran^ie,  and  the 
character  was  more  or  less  good  and  bad,  according  to  its  natural  features. 
The  first  few  miles  consisted  of  easy  travelling  over  quartz  ridges,  with  iron- 
bkrk,  bloodwood,  and  apple-gum,  after  which  the  iiarty  got  into  a  creek, 
which  threw  it  out  of  the  course  I  was  desirous  of  following ;  it  was  followed, 
however,  in  a  north-west  direction,  simply  because  we  cotild  not  get  out  of  it, 
owing  to  the  mica-schist  hills  hemming  us  into  its  bed.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  water  for  the  night,  when,  on  the  next  day,  1  reached  the  Tate 
in  li  mile.  The  distance  between  this  river  and  the  Lynd  I  estimate  at 
about  16  miles. 

The  meeting  with  80  largo  a  river  at  this  point,  on  my  Dorthem  course,  h.is 
convinced  me  of  an  error  whicVi  I  made,  when  in  my  letter  to  the  Government 
ci  the  2(;th  June,  after  my  return  from  a  trip  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Lynd, 
I  stated  that  I  had  been  on  the  "Mitchell"  watershed.  Observation  has 
now  proveil  to  me  that  I  was  in  error  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the  eon- 
aiderable  stream  on  which  1,  on  that  trip,  found  myself,  was  no  other  than 
the  Tatt',  which  I  believe  to  join  the  Lyiid  about  20  miles  K'low  the  Kirchner 
Bauge. 

t)n  the  9th  July,  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  the  Tate,  I  struck  another 
Urge  river,  which  I  have  named  tjie  Wnlsh ;  and  here  I  would  beg  to  state 
that  1  have  no  wish  to  lay  claim  to  being  the  discoverer  of  this  stream  or  any 
others  which  arc  laid  dowu  on  the  chart.  I  found  them  without  names — 
tlies?  I  have  given  to  them  simply  to  prevent  confusion  when  spoken  of,  and 
in  order  that  the  charts  of  the  colony  may  be  properly  filled  up  with  desig- 
(utioDS  to  natural  features  hitherto  not  named.  The  discovery  of  this  and 
aome  of  the  other  lar^e  streams  on  my  line  of  route  are  entirely  the  fruits  of 
the  zrcat  and  memorable  journey  undertaken  by  that  courageous  but  unfor- 
tunate explorer,  Kennedy,  who  lost  his  life  just  before  the  completion  of  his 
•tU|ieDdoas  task,  and  that,  too,  within  sight  of  the  relief  which  was  awaiting 
Liin.  I  have  no  desire  to  pluck  a  single  bay  from  the  chaplel  which  surrounds 
hU  memon,-  as  an  explorer. 

TTje  general  course  between  the  Tate  and  the  Walsh  was  still  north.  ITio 
first  day  I  struck  a  crock  which  now  showe<l  a  sandstone  formation  in  its  bed  ; 
licri'  we  haii  some  difficulty  in  procuring  water,  which  was  found  in  the  creek, 
after  clearing  out  a  dirty  native  hole,  while  the  horses  fared  aa  well  as  tiiey 
conld  on  a  small  puddle  in  a  clay-pan.  The  party  snrpriscd  a  native  gin, 
with  n  baby — she  took  a  tree — and  it  rcquirod  great  pcrsiiasions,  on  the  {lart 
of  the  Doctor,  to  induce  her  to  descend  ;  but  not  before  she  had  received  his 
{«i«uasions  iu  a  not  very  flattering  manner.     Kilher  her  stupidity,  or  that  of 
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my  native  boy,  compelled  mo  to  pack  up,  ami  movo,  the  next  day,  for  the 
want  of  water;  but  sciircoly  lind  I  gone  half  a  mile  when  I  found  it  ia 
abundance,  and  carried  it  along  ■with  me  in  billilxings  to  my  camp,  3  niilcs 
further  on.  Four  other  natives  were  surprised  hero  by  the  Doctor,  but  they 
ran  off,  leaving  their  all  behind  them.  When  the  journey  wag  resumed,  the 
foUowiup  day,  the  creek,  named  by  me  Nonda  Creek — this  being  the  spot 
where  this  fruit  was  first  met  with  by  my  fiarty,  and  is  so  often  sfioken  of  by 
Leichh-irdt  and  the  Jardines — was  followed  until  its  course  began  to  bear 
iiway  too  much  to  the  westward,  when  it  was  abandoned  aud  crossed,  to 
pursue  a  north  course  through  a  sandstone  scrubby  country,  which  led  the 
jjarty  to  tlie  head  of  a  small  creek  ruuning  in  the  direction  desired,  and 
which  brought  it  upon  the  steep  banks  of  a  river  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
Tliis  was  tlio  Walsh,  so  named  after  the  Minister  for  Works,  to  whose 
patronage  and  countenance  tlie  Expedition  owes  its  existence. 

This  river  had  a  very  grand  as[)ect  where  we  first  struck  it ;  it  was  enclosed 
on  lioth  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  c-ould  see,  within  steep,  red,  aud  precipitous 
banks,  making  fine  views  for  au  artist;  its  lied  was  wide  and  sandy,  cariying 
vegetation  of  various  tints.  I  fotmd  a  track  into  it  without  .any  great  iliffi- 
culty,  and  determined  to  camp  on  it  for  a  lew  days,  to  enable  me  to  explore 
its  upward  course.  I  estimate  the  distance  between  the  Tate  and  the  Walsh 
at  about  2(>  miles.  Before  entorinj  upon  an  examination  of  the  river  up- 
stream, I  devoted  a  portion  of  the  day,  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  upon  it, 
to  examine  a  short  liistanco  up  and  down  stream,  where  1  found  that  the 
precipitous  banks  did  not  continue  far  either  way ;  that  tlie  country  bordering 
the  river,  and  on  the  top  of  these  banks,  was  open  forest,  carrying  irtinbark 
timber,  which  appeared  to  extend  some  distance  back;  whereas,  in  other 
directions,  tiie  country  appeared  to  break  up  aud  become  scrubby. 

Ou  the  11th  July,  the  third  day  after  arriving  on  the  Walsh,  I  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Taylor  and  my  blackboy  in  the  triji  up  the  river.  In  9  miles, 
south-cast,  a  small  table-topped  hill  was  reacheil,  composed  of  sandstone 
restuig  on  mica-schist;  the  river  then  took  an  east  course,  when  it  was 
crossed,  and  a  tributary  was  met  within  C  miles,  crossing  from  the  south. 
I  was  here  of  opinion  that  we  were  on  auriferous  tountry,  but  Mr.  Taylor 
thought  otherwise.  In  4  miles,  on  a  south-cast  direction,  a  raicii-schist  bill 
was  reached,  from  which,  in  other  9  miles  east,  anotlier  hill  of  the  same 
formation  was  ascended  ;  near  it  was  a  small  stream  distli.iriiing  if-self  out  of 
limestone.  In  IJ  mile  from  this  position  three  small  hills  were  reached, 
Cijmiioscd  of  magnetic  iron,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  limestone. 
I  found  this  latter  to  be  similar  in  character  to  a  like  formation  on  the  Broken 
River,  running  into  the  Clarke,  a  tributary  of  the  Burdekin.  In  going  north, 
the  river  was  a^ain  cut,  when  some  dre.vlfuUy  rotigh  country  was  traversed, 
so  much  .so,  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses  over  it  for  miles ;  as 
the  prospect  to  the  eastward  was  not  favourable,  the  idea  of  following  the 
river  was  abandoned,  when  it  was  crossed,  and  a  course  of  west  adopted, 
which  in  8  miles  of  moonlight  travelling  came  to  a  creek  which  had  water  ; 
the  creek  was  then  followed,  during  daylight,  for  4  miles  and  abandoned, 
owing  to  it«  northerly  course,  when  in  8  miles  more  the  camp  was  reached, 
where  all  was  found  to  be  in  safe  order.  The  members  of  the  party  remaining 
in  camp  had  been  very  successful  in  fishing. 

The  results  of  this  trip  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  great ;  they  were  the 
possible  existence  of  auriferous  country  (')u  this  opinion  wsvs  divided),  and  the 
certainty  of  good  pastoral  country,  to  the  extent  of  100  square  miles,  bordering 
on  the  limestone  formation. 

Having  completed  and  satisfied  myself  of  the  nature  of  the  country  np  the 
Walsh,  1  resolved  to  move  on,  which  I  did  on  the  15th  July,  by  following 
down  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river  for  3  miles,  through  a  poor  country  ;  here  1 
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done  ii|<in  a  limestone  fomintion,  wliich  I  found  to  lie  sirailiir  in  characlor  to 
tluU  <•!!  Uie  Flinders  and  tlic  U.ircfx).  In  passing  over  tlio  ridges  I  noticed 
•oRic  fvssils,  wliich  at  oiico  itidiicwl  nie  to  draw  up  and  prosecute  a  further 
ch.  llic  cain[)  was  fixed  on  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  which  liero  pro- 
.1  I  ,,.!  .  .:,  1  f,j(.j  i„  depth,  composed,  near  the  siirfiice,  of  a  light  calcareous 
depti,  rcstinj;  ou  a  deep  bed  of"  shale,  in  which  linicstonu 
-ei  were  imbedded  and  »usix;uded,  and  in  which  the  fossils 

;!id. 

stinj;  spot  for  a  scientific  man  can  scarcely  bo  conceived  ;  hcru 
1  by  tlie  objects  of  bis  interest,  they  are  under  his  feet  like 
•  "ishore,  they  arc  hanging  above  liLs  Iiead  ready  to  crush  him 
i  il,  lie  cannot  move  without  seeing  them  around  him  on  all  sides; 
■f  all  sizes,  and  numbers  of  them  beautifully  jKrfect.    What,  and 
to  save  was  the  puzzle,  each  new  find  exceeded  the  lust  one  in 
til  all  the  beautiful  ones  were  sufUcient  to  load  a  dray,  could  wo 
.  them,  and,  as  I  had  not  even  one  jmckhorse  to  carry  these  and  the 
i-.iens,  I  was  put  to  my  wits'  end  how  many  to  transfiort.     How- 
Mr.  Taylor  and  myself  collected  the  best  of  the  various  siM!cies,  wliioh 
en;  contt'ut  to  secure  and  carry  along  with  Uii.     I  found  two  or  three 
I  of  the  vertebra:  of  a  large  auiuial,  which  were  attached  to  each  other 

stone. 

irould  have  required  more  time  than  I  had  at  my  disjxjsal  to  devote  to 

yst  interesting  search,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  ltd  to  the  discovery 

icssive  beds  of  deix)iiits,  showin.g  various  other  forms  of  extinct  life;  but 

[a  great  task  before  mo  which  needed  time  to  accomiilish,  therefore  1  had 

rcarpful  of  it. 

After  devoting  one  day  to  this  search  for  fos-sils,  I  moved  on  on  the  following 

_  out,  Ou  a  general  direction  of  north,  along  the  course  of  the  river  for  il  miles, 

»here  I  found  no  traces  of  the  limestune  lormation;  Ibcn  in  3  miles  crossed  a 

«k  which  had  been  met  with  by  Mr.  'I'nylor  and  myself  on  the  13th 

,  and  which  I  have  named  Elizabeth  Creek.     Hero  lime.''tone  again 

1  in  patches;  ill  Smiles  another  creek  was  cro.ssed  close  to  its  entrancu 

"the  river  ;  2  more  miles  brought  me  to  another  creek,  to  which  I  have 

uivcu  the  name  Louisa  Creek,  and  here  commenced  as  fine  a  piece  of  pastoral 

leountry  as  anj'  I  have  seen  in  Queensland.     The  formation  was  limestone,  soil 

deep  and  rich,  timbered  with  miraoEas  and  bAuhinia.s,  and  carrying  many 

I  common  to  the  Barcoo.     Kiglu  miles  uf  ihis  country  was  terminated 

k  creek,  which  changed  the  character  to  open  forest  with  rich  alluvial  soil, 

in  3  miles  a  fine  running  river,  3iX)  yards  in  width,  was  reached  coming 

um  the  north.     I  estimate  the  gootl  land  on  this  river  at  alKiut  600  squaro 

ailes.     From  a  hill  near  Louisa  Creek,  which  I  take  to  bo  part  of  Kennedy's 

pebbly  Range,  the  Walsh  was  seen  beariug  away  to  the  west. 

I  determined  to  remain  on  this  river  and  ascertain  its  identity,  also  to  fix, 

•  observation,  its  junction  with  the  Walsh  aud  the  Lynd.    On  the 20th  July 

lleft  my  camp,  taking  Mr.  Warner  and  the  sextant,  and  my  blackboy  with 

down   the  river.     In  8  miles  tho  Walsh  was  reached;  the  juuction  was 

to  l>o  in  lat.  16°  24'  39".     Contiuuetl  along  the  river  lor  31  miles 

her,  when  the  Lynd  was  made.     Leichhardt's  faithful  description  of  tho 

Inoction  proved  to  me  that  I  was  on  the  Mitchell;  I  was  not  surprise^I  at  it. 

By  opimon  being  in  favour  of  it.     Although   tho   chart  made  this  river 

ttrtheron  towards  tho  north,  the  junction  was  ascertained  to  \m  in  lat.  16°  23'. 

The  nature  of  the  country  between  the  two  junctions  was  of  the  poorest 

kiicriptioii,  being  conglomerate  and  sand  to  tho  river  bank.     Trees  were 

'  marked  al  the  junction  with  my  initial  H,  and  broad-arrow. 

The  return  to  the  camp  wa.-<  made  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  going 
t]oi¥/j  the  river:  the  Gnit  16  wiles  were  well  grassed,  aud  ftce  from  flooding;. — 
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timl)cred  with  mimosa,  Wooilwoo],  and  stiinteil  gums,  ami  splendidly  adapted 
for  jwistoral  purjioses;  similnr  country  appearod  to  stretch  far  to  the  north.     A.1 
■creek  now  changed  the  asiK>ct  entirely,  briiisiinj:  with  it  sandstone  and  con-1 
gloinerate,  and  the  timbers  common  to  this  poor  t'orniation,  which,  in  21  miles, 
brought  me  to  my  camp.     Natives  were  seen  on  this  journey,  but  they  were 
gins  and  children  :  fishhooks  gi^'cn  to  them. 

The  result.'!  ol'  this  trip  may  ho  said  to  be,  the  fixinjt  of  tbo  points  of  latitude 
of  the  junctions  between  the  Wulsh  aiiri  the  Mitcliull,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Lynd,  which,  1  trust,  will  he  deemed  i>f  some  imiiortance  towards  com])lctiug 
and  fitting  up  the  cliart  of  this  immeiiac  tract  of  country  in  Queensland ;  also 
the  discovery  of  a  fine  tract  of  jiastoral  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mitchell,  stretching  north. 

Havitig  secured  the  objects  of  this  journey  1  resolved  to  more  on,  which  I 
did  on  the  24th  July.  In  about  one  mile  bad  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views 
of  the  river  imaginable  r  it  lay  at  our  feet,  at  a  depth  of  between  50  and  60 
feet,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  dense  foliage  of  every  possible  tint  of  preen  ; 
it  rippled  in  its  whole  width  over  a  fall  of  between  three  and  four  feet  depth, 
and  stretched  away  out  of  sijiht  in  an  unbroken  line  of  vegetation.  The  scene 
was  a  beautiful  one  for  an  artist.  Nine  miles  broui;ht  me  to  a  mica-schist  baM 
stretching  right  across  the  river,  which,  during  Hooils,  must  make  a  moe^ 
imposing  waterfall.  The  river  was  still  followed  for  other  eight  miles,  when  I 
resolved  to  fonn  a  camp  for  a  few  days,  to  enable  me  to  e.xplore  the  upper  jjart 
of  this  river  with  a  portion  of  the  members  of  my  (iflrty.  _ 

The  river-btil  hero  showed  large  quantities  of  drift-slate,  quartz,  agateM 
cornelians,  and  other  stones  and  rocks  ;  it  wiis  riuining  a  strong  stream  still. 
Tracks  of  crucoiiiles  were  seen  iu  numerous  plaoi's;  fish  were  caught  in  abun- 
dance. 1  believe  the  natives  to  bo  in  great  nuuiliers  about  this  river;  their 
■cam[iH  were  numerous,  and  everywhere,  and  full  of  mussel-shells.  These 
bivalves  are  very  plentiful  in  this  river;  in  fact,  I  believe  them  to  bo  the  chief 
food  of  these  pet>ple.  The  distance  between  this  cam|)and  the  first  one  on  this 
river  is  18  miles  i  the  first  part  of  the  travelling  was  over  a  good  country,  it 
dien  became  broken  near  the  river  by  the  small  creeks  coming  info  it,  which 
made  it  .severe  on  the  horses.  So  far  the  river  had  kept  my  course  of  north, 
but  now  it  was  deviating  from  it,  so  1  delermineil  to  follow  it  no  longer  with 
all  my  l>arty.  It  was  necessary  tliat  some  horses  should  bo  sliod,  which  1  did 
before  starting. 

Un  the  '27ih  July  I  started,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Tate,  to 
follow  up  the  Mitchell,  which  I  did  uji  its  left  lauk.  We  first  met  with  eight 
nrilcs  of  good  basalt  country — here  was  the  source  of  tlie  agates,  which  were  all 
of  inferior  quality — then  came  two  miles  of  limestone  formation,  with  excellent 
grass;  then  three  miles  of  slate  coimtry,  with  worthless  grass:  a  range  waa 
examined,  on  passing  up  which  Mr.  Taylor  characterised  as  carboniferous,  and 
named  it  "Taylor's  Carlmniferous  Kiiiige;"  then  came  15  miles  of  the  most 
droadliil  country  that  any  one  could  desire  to  imvel  over — the  horses  were 
«tumbling  alxmt  in  all  directions,  owing  to  the  shaqmess  and  niggedness  of  the 
slates:  in  one  instance  the  ridges  clored  in  on  the  river,  making  them  impas- 
sable ;  we  then  had  to  descend  into  the  river,  and  scran>ble  out  through  a 
forge.  A  remarkable  range  on  the  south  side  I  named  Warner's  liangc  ;  it 
ad  liecn  visible  to  us  for  a  long  distance,  and  it  was  some  of  its  peaks  which 
i  named  Warner's  Peaks  on  a  former  occasion.  Ten  miles  were  then  accom- 
plished on  a  south-enst  course,  to  try  and  avoid  the  slates;  but  we  had  to 
return  to  our  Qimp:  it  was  imixjssible  to  pass  over  the  slates,  which  were  as 
sharp  as  knives,  and  from  three  inches  to  tha^e  feet  in  height ;  the  horses 
winced  over  them — they  should  have  leather  under  the  shoe  to  protect  the 
frog  from  the  cutting  slates.  Here  an  attempt  was  made  to  crfjss  the  river, 
but  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the  numerous  bars  croesing  the  river,  over 
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which  the  horses  conld  not  travel :  the  strenm  hero  was  50  yonls  wide,  with 
from  two  to  three  fret  of  waier.  All  further  iirii!;re.«s  upwards  witli  the  horses 
was  inipustible ;  I  Iherelvve  wmleii  across  with  t)r.  Tate,  ami  proceeiled  on  font 
to  a  hill  seven  miles  off,  if  poB!<ible,or  a  roiifilier  chnmcler  tliiin  hitherto:  from 
it,  at  a  distance  of  20  (uiUti  in  a  Houtb-east  ilircction,  a  cuuspicuous  mountain 
was  seen,  which  I  have  named  Mount  Lilley.  We  could  also  trace  the  riveir 
oocning  from  the  same  direction  for  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  apinreutly 
from  U>e  IVIlcuder  Kerand  other  rangra  in  its  vicinity.  I  could  not  afford  the 
time  to  explore  this  river  further,  which  I  much  reprctted :  to  have  done  so 
was  to  turn  my  hack  on  the  work  before  me,  which  lay  in  the  north  and  not 
in  tlie  soQlli ;  but  I  nevertheless  think  that  this  expluratioa  is  well  worthy 
attentioo,  as  the  slates  were  changing  and  the  quartz  appearing  in  larpo 
quantities,  while  in  the  distance  the  aspect  was  altogether  more  favourable  iiv 
all  respects.    The  walk  of  14  miles  was  the  severest  I  ever  had. 

Siooe  leaving  the  permanent  camp  we  have  gone  45  miles  up  this  river,  only 

U>  be  baffled  and  driven  back  ;  the  horses  had  dropped  shoes  and  were  jaded  in 

ai)p«arauce,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  country,  on  which  the  feed  was 

utterly  worthless.     Got  hack  to  my  jiarty  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day, 

when  we  were  all  glad  to  be  together  again.    Mr.  Warner  made  this  camp  in 

1C°  16'  59". 

On  the  lat  Augnst  I  resumed  my  northern  journey.     The  river  was  crossed 

k  little  above  the  camp,  when  in  eight  miles  1  came  upon  a  creek,  on  which  I 

camped,  and  caused  some  prospects  to  he  washed,  hut  without  any  signs  of 

gold  :  the  formation  was  mica-schist,  yielding,  as  usual,  black  sand  and  garnets. 

At  three  niihV  distance  due  north  was  a  remarkable  mountnin,  which  I  have 

named  Mount  Mulgrave :  it  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  this  part  of 

the  country,  rising  as  it  does  to  the  height  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  feet 

out  of  the  flat  surface  surrounding  it.     I  ascended  it  in  company  with  Mr. 

W.in>cr;  the  attempt  was  most  difficult  to  accomplish.     Owing  to  the  loosa 

and  rotten  surface,  we  had  frequently  to  bring  our  hands  and  knees  in  rc<iui- 

IJMU,  while  the  descent  was  equally  diflicult  and  dangerous.     The  mount  is 

'  termination  of  a  range  running  north  and  south  :  to  the  south  and  west  it 

^  ends  in  precipitous  sides,  which  gives  it  a  bold  and  magnificent  appearance. 

As  a  view  for  a  photograph  or  painting  it  is  tinique ;  it  is  comixmeu  of  slate, 

surrounded  by  a  mica-schist  formation.     Eight  other  miles  of  this  country, 

)iil<Tf»x;tcd  by  a  creek,  which  was  prospected  with  no  good  success,  broughi 

uie  to  the  head  of  a  creek  in  a  sandy  country,  which  was  followed  for  nine 

miles  north,  when  it  was  left ;  when  another  one  and  a  half  mile  brought  the 

party  on  a  large  running  creek,  which  I  have  named  Uarnot  Creek,  owing  to 

the  ia>^  qnautity  of  these  valueless  gems  being  found  in  the  sand :  in  places 

these  could  ho  swept  up  in  handfuls.     The  ol^ervation  of  the  sun  made  our 

camp  in  lat.  15°  51'  59".     Three  miles  from  the  camp  was  a  high  hill,  with 

perpendicular  sides,  which  1  have  named  Mount  Daintrce:  it  is  composed  of 

aandstouc  and  conglomerate,  resting  on  qu-irtzite.     From  its  summit  a  large 

rirer  was  seen  to  the  north,  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  camp,  which  I 

Wieve  to  be  the  Kennedy's  Ninety- Yards- Wide  Creek:  this  I  have  named 

the  Palmer,  after  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Queensland.     The  country  between 

Oamct  Creek  and  the  river  is  poor  and  sandy,  timberol  with  iron-bark  and 

plher  trees  found  on  poor  soils.     The  distance  between  the  Mitchell  and  the 

Palmer  I  estimate  at  about  29  miles.     The  camp  on  the  Palmer  was  fixed  in 

lat.  1.5'  i'J  14". 

I'uring  the  early  part  of  the  journey  I  promised  half-a-jxjund  of  tobacco  to 

the  first  [KTBon  who  should  find  gold — knowing  this  to  l)e  an  invaluable  article 

t(i  ]ierHons  given  to  its  use,  and  because  I  thought  it  might  act  as  an  incentive 

to  prosecute  the  search  for  it.     Mr.  Warner  claimed  the  reward,  ))roducing  the 

,{roof  of  his  right  to  it.    I  satisfied  my  sell  by  [Krsonal  ins()cction  of  the  locality. 
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and  the  washing  of  several  ]miia  of  dirt,  that  the  gold  waa  found  here,  so  I 
handed  him  the  reward.  The  gold  «ns  found  in  a  gully  named  Warner's 
Gully,  also  in  ravines  fulling  into  it;  but,  so  far,  I  only  look  njion  them  as 
indications  showing  that  the  metal  o.tistcd,  without  being  profitable  to  work. 
The  prospecting  was  continued,  with  equal  success,  for  three  days,  simulta- 
neously with  an  inspection  of  the  surrounding  country  :  that  down  the  river 
was  pronounced  unfavonrnble,  white  upwards  was  the  direction  indicated  by 
Mr.  Taylor  as  being  the  most  likely  one  to  lead  to  far  greater  success  than 
hitherto,  his  opinion  being  that  the  gold  had  been  brought  down  from  above, 
where,  jwrhaps,  a  change  in  the  formntion  of  the  country  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  better  results.  The  character  of  the  gold  was  light  and  scaly,  though 
rich  in  wlour,  and  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  water.  It  was  found  on 
a  granite  Ibmiation. 

And  I  would  beg  to  mention  liere  that  Mr.  Taylor  now  gives  it  as  hi* 
opinion  that  gold  might  possibly  be  found  all  across  the  countrj",  from  Kirchner 
Kange  to  the  Palmer,  nearly  the  wliole  of  which  is  of  mica-schist  formation ; 
whereas,  before  this  discovery,  he  m.tlnt:iincd  that  this  formation  would  not 
yield  gold.  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  statements,  and  his  change  of 
opinion. 

Having  discovered  the  traces  of  gold,  I  was  not  dis|i06ed  to  rest  satisfied 
with  8\ich  a  bare  fact,  hut  determined  upon  devoting  a  few  days  more  to  satisfy 
myself  of  the  extentof  country  over  wliich  it  could  be  found,  and  also  whether 
it  oould  be  found  in  iiayable  quantities.  With  this  view  I  moved  up  the  river 
in  tlirce  stages,  carrying  the  iudications  with  me  as  far  as  15  miles,  where  I 
resolved  to  form  a  camp  for  a  few  days,  and  push  still  further  up  with  the 
same  object.  Numerous  prospects  were  made  on  the  bars  of  the  river,  many 
of  which  wore  encouraging,  Bupjosing  the  facilities  to  exist  here,  which  arc 
to  be  found  under  similar  circumstances  in  other  jilnces.  We  had  now  got  out 
of  the  mica-schist  formation  into  that  of  slate.  This  camp  was  placed  in 
ht.  15''  52'  34". 

On  the  13th  August  I  proceeded  up  the  river,  accfimpanied  by  Sir.  Womer 
and  my  bliic1;boy,  when  we  luscfiided  it  for  30  miles,  entirely  over  a  slate- 
formation.  Prospects  were  tried  all  along  our  i-oiirsi>,  all  yielding  tnioes;  but, 
nt  the  furthest  jxtint,  the  country  became  similar  to  that  which  baffled  me  on 
the  Mitchell,  so  I  abandoned  further  search  in  that  direction.  The  natives 
showeil  themselves  here,  with  an  evident  desire  to  bo  troublesome,  as  they 
fired  the  grass  on  all  sides  of  our  camp  whilst  we  were  saddling  up;  but  on 
our  soling  towanis  them  they  withdrew.  Our  course  up  the  river  was  a.  little 
to  the  south  of  east.  Having  satislieil  myself  that  I  could  not  proceed  any 
further,  but  that  1  had  taken  the  traces  of  gold  so  far,  I  retraced  my  steps  to 
my  fixed  camp,  which  1  reached  on  the  fourth  day  of  my  absence  from  it. 

C)n  my  arrival  in  camp,  the  bad  news  awaited  me  that  my  last  seven  sheep 
had  straye<i  oway  and  could  not  be  found.  This  was  by  no  means  pleasant 
tidings,  OS  they  wore  equal  to  four  weeks'  meat  for  the  party,  and  I  ha<l  very 
little  hoj/es  of  seeing  them  again,  considering  the  time  they  had  been  away.  How- 
ever, 1  resolved  to  send  Stewart  and  my  blaokboy  in  search  of  them,  with  the 
view  of  learning  whether  it  was  possible  to  recover  them.  Fortuuately  this  was 
done,  owing  to  Jerry's  intelligence  and  perseverance,  which  Mr.  Stewart  said 
he  never  saw  equalled  in  any  blaokboy.  They  had  gone  back  over  15  miles  of 
a  rounh  country,  wliere,  in  places,  they  left  no  visible  tracks  to  ordinary  eyes; 
but  this  boy's  unerring  sight  and  instinct  Icii  him  on  to  the  recovery  of  the 
sherp,  which  were  found  on  one  of  the  steep  spurs  of  Mount  Mulgrave,  making 
risihl  home  for  Mount  Surprise,  where  they  had  bt«n  lx)ugbt,  and  which  they 
wouM  have  reiiched  if  not  disturbed  by  wild  dogs  and  natives.  Finding  these 
sheep  relieved  my  mind  of  a  great  deal  of  une;isiuess.  Without  them,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  I  could  proceed  without  rephicing  their  equivalent  in  meat, 
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wfaicb  I  could  not  procure  nearer  than  at  ilouut  Surprise.  TLis  would  linve 
o«oeariUt«d  a  delay  of  three  weeks  or  more,  which  was  a  serious  cousidcnition 
to  in*,  1  also  found  one  of  my  horses  away,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  one  of 
the  tncmbcrs  of  my  party ;  hut  as  I  had  wumcd  him  of  the  consequences  of 
■acb  neglect,  and  this  being  the  second  occasion  on  which  a  horse  had  been 
k>st  by  his  carelessness,  I  iafortned  him  that  I  should  hold  him  responsible  for 
iU  Talav.    The  hone  1  have  never  recovered. 

It  was  with  ([Teat  regret  that  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  leave  this  river  without 
fiist  finding  something  tnorv  substantial  und  lasting  than  flattering  "  prospects." 
I  was  io  great  hopes  at  first  of  having  done  so  somewhere  within  the  two  |X)uits 
of  where  I  bad  met  with  the  traces  of  gold  and  the  last  where  I  bad  parted 
*  with  them;  but  my  hopes  and  endeavuurs  were  not  gratified  with  success, 
which  were  only  second  to  my  disappointment.  Rut  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  not  gold  in  this  region  somcwlicre,  and  I  believe  that  it  must  be  sought 
ou  the  confines  of  the  slate,  with  some  other  formation ;  and  on  the  sources 
of  (he  Mitchell  and  the  Palmer  the  gold  found  by  me  I  believe  to  be  the 
lighter  particles  washed  down  ages  ago  from  sources  where  it  exists  in  larger 
quaotitiea. 

But  the  task  to  penetrate  this  country  would  not  be  an  easy  one  :  its  mgged  i 
oature  would,  I  believe,  necessitate  an  examination  of  the  track  in  the  first 
instance,  as  to  endeavour  to  cross  the  slates  after  my  experience  of  them  would 
i)e  madness.  I  know  what  my  horses  suffered,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  inflict 
m  third  trial  npon  the  poor  animals.  However,  by  a  detour,  the  slates  miglit 
possibly  be  avoided,  wlien  the  cotmtry  which  I  saw  from  my  furthest  point  of 
ofaservatico  on  the  Mitchell  might  be  reached  and  successfully  prospected  for 
gold.  I  wish  to  1)6  very  guarded  in  all  that  relates  to  these  discoveries.  I 
trust  that  nobody  will  l)e  led  away  by  anything  that  I  have  .itated  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  hero  in  payable  quantities.  My  desire  is  chiefly  to 
impress  npon  all  tliat  in  this  direction  there  is  as  good-looking  a  country  to 
progiiect  (or  gold  as  any  that  1  have  before  seen ;  but  I  do  not  promise  its 
existence,  and  1  would,  moreover,  caution  any  but  well-trained  and  experienced 
tniiliinen  to  venture  into  this  country,  of  whose  outlets  nothing  is  known — 
any  but  such  mi^ht  find  themselves  in  difBculties,  out  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  extricate  themselves.  The  horses  would  require  to  bo  constantly  kept 
•bod,  and  the  men  should  be  of  self-reliant  and  courageous  natures,  in  which 
caw  the  difficulties  of  the  country  might  be  faced. 

On  the  19th  August  I  retraced  my  slcjis  to  my  first  camp  on  the  Palmer, 
which  1  nnched  tlie  same  day.  On  the  second  one,  I  devoted  half  a  day  in  a 
fmitless  search  for  the  lost  horse;  the  animal  had  evidently  <|uitteil  the  river, 
(rfijerwise  traces  of  him  would  have  been  seen.  I  omitt«d  to  mention  that  on  I 
oinr  Way  up  tho  river  signs  of  cattle  were  seen  by  my  blackboy,  in  the  shape 
of  dung  not  many  days  old  ;  but  a  hunt  for  them  did  not  lead  to  their  discovery. 
This  1  r./irrctted,  as  it  deprived  me  of  a  further  supply  of  meat,  which  1  should 
ha-  -■!  to  secure.     Devoted  tho  rest  of  the  day  to  shoeing  horses  for 

tb.  I'lumcy.     Early  in  tho  morning,  visited  and  surprised  a  native 

camp,  lu  wliich  the  natives  wore  oil  asleep.  Their  terror  on  awakening  added 
wings  to  their  sriced,  when  in  a  moment  the  men  were  out  of  sight  amougst  the 
brushwood.  My  object  was  to  learn  somolhing  respecting  the  cattle-tracks, 
bnt  the  continuous  howling  of  the  women  and  cliildren — which  nothing  wi>uld 
lacify — comjielled  me  to  withdraw,  which  1  did  after  giving  them  some  Ash- 
nooks  in  return  for  their  diabolioil  howling. 

<i    ■      ■_"   :  August  I  started  on  my  northern  course.     I  resolved  to  mate 
on<  'ft  to  recover  the  lost  horse,  when  I  told  off  Mr.  Warner  and 

Jen  s  I...  uii-.  service,  with  directions  to  beat  round  our  camps  up  tho  Palmer, 
after  which  they  were  to  overtake  me  on  the  following  day.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  Palmer,  1  for  the  first  time  came  upon  eastern  waters,  but,  as  1  did 
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not  wish  to  follow  tlicm  yet,  I  returned  to  tlio  western  slope,  and  kept  fn! 
full  until  reaching  the  Main  Dividing  Hange,  which  was  reached  on  the  2ud 
September. 

The  nature  of  the  country  passed  over  between  the  Palmer  and  the  last- 
named  legality,  on  a  pcneral  course  of  n.  30°  w.,  was  poor  in  the  extreme, 
cuiisistitij;  mostly  of  flat  sandy  ground  and  strong  ridfres;  forest  land,  with 
magiiifi&ut  timber,  was  passed  through,  consisting  of  stringy-bark  and  blood- 
wood,  with  other  forest  itves  common  to  this  jart  of  the  countrj*.  During  the 
first  day's  stage  from  the  Pahner,  quartz  was  seen  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
country  on  the  whole  was  worthless.  During  this  stage  an  important  river 
was  met  with  in  09  uiiles  of  travelling  from  the  Palmer,  although  not  in  a, 
direct  line,  which  I  have  named  the  Coleman ;  it  had  scarcely  any  water  in  it, 
but  at  our  camp,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  river  with  a  creek  whose  course 
was  south-west,  tlie  latter  had  a  large  supply.  I  assured  myself  of  the  course 
of  the  Coleman,  by  following  it  down  for  7  miles  with  Mr.  Taylor,  at  which 
point  it  was  going  south-west,  and  from  a  hill  conifwsed  of  mica  schist,  in 
which  ganiots  wore  largely  embedded,  near  the  camp,  it  andd  be  trace<l  for 
1.1  miles,  still  pursuing  the  same  course,  which  was  sufEcient  to  prove  it  a 
Mitchell  water ;  quartz  was  met  with  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  camp  on  the  Coleman  was  in  lat.  14'^  45'  69".  Tho  course  of  the 
river  here  was  north. 

The  Colemau  was  followed  up  for  17  miles — owing  to  its  being  on  my 
courpe,  but  then  abandoned  because  going  out  of  it;  the  secoml  camp  on  it 
was  badly  supplied  with  grass  and  water,  consetpiently  the  horses  suffered,  as 
I  had  to  keep  them  close  hobbled.  After  cros.>iing  it,  and  at.  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  some  more  cattle-tracks  were  met  with,  which  brought  us  to  one  of 
their  deserted  camps,  where  the  recent  use  of  it  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
fresh  duug  lying  about ;  these  cattle  were  no  doubt  lost  by  the  JIes,«rs.  Jardine, 
on  their  famous  trip  to  Ca[X3  York.  I  caraj>ed  on  a  creek  which  I  think  will  be 
tho  Kendall  of  the  above  gentleman,  and  remained  on  it  one  day,  with  the 
intention  of  securing  one  of  the  bc.ists  if  possible;  but  in  timt  I  was  not 
successful,  owing  to  the  animals  havin;.:ab,inaoned  this  beat  for  want  of  water ; 
1  had  no  lime  to  devote  to  a  longer  and  further  search.  Some  natives,  while 
pa.>ising  the  camp,  were  invited  to  stand,  when  a  friendly  intercourse  wa» 
exchanged  ;  they  are  a  good-looking  race,  insomuch  that  they  do  not  preserve 
the  hideous  features  of  the  natives  of  the  south.  These  ]jeople  have  well- 
shajicd  nosea,  moilerately-sizcd  mouths,  and  sufficiently  well-formed  foreheads, 
to  redeem  them  from  ugtiucss.  I  gave  them  a  few  fish-hooks  when  the  inter- 
view terminated  ;  they  allowed  little  signs  of  fear.  A  eons|)icuous  hill  on  my 
course  was  named  Mount  Newberry  ;  it  has  been  my  guide  so  far.  Ten  miles 
from  the  sup)X)sod  Kendall  brought  me  to  a  flat  covered  with  mimosas  and 
banksias,  where  observation  maile  our  camp  in  lat.  11''  13'  4",  and  from  this, 
in  7  miles,  making  in  all  48  from  the  first  camp  on  the  Coleman,  we  were  on 
the  crown  of  the  main  divide  between  the  eastern  and  western  waters,  and  the 
northern  limits  of  our  journey. 

Here  we  were  at  last  at  the  termination  of  our  northern  course  ;  of  the 
country  passed  over  and  behind  us  nothing  could  lie  seen,  but  the  recollection* 
were  pleasing.  So  far  the  trip  had  heun  one  of  pleasure,  as  the  Ira  veiling,  oti 
the  whole,  had  been  easy  ;  our  larder  had  been  well  supplied  wTtli  kangaroos 
and  fish,  nondas  and  wild  honey,  and  if  our  i>carch  for  gold  bad  not  been  as 
successful  as  we  could  have  wished,  it  bad  for  tho  time  been  exciting.  1  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  men  can  call  exploring  "monotonous  ;"  there  is  not 
a  hill  that  does  not  create  interest — there  is  not  a  creek  or  a  river  that  does 
not  lead  the  imagination  to  think  where  it  may  go,  what  it  may  lead  to,  or 
what  it  may  contain  ;  there  is  not  a  goal  or  a  haven  looked  forwarii  to  that  luis 
not  some  interest  interwoven  with  its  locality — it  may  possess  the  footprints 
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inilers  who  have  made  n  name  for  ttiemselves,  and  snrroiinded  it 
kof  digcovercrs;  it  may  lead  across  the  path  which  led  thtm  lo 
'  Sua)  mt1ns-[>lare,  after  linvin^  battled  agninst  uaturo,  which  at  last  beat 
|tti«in  ;  it  may  even  lead  to  a  siy;ht  of  these  lust  restiug-places  of  great  hoiKis 
Lbafncd  ejcpcctations,  which  xhould  akme  make  one  pause  aod  reflect  on 
\ own  future  fate  in  the  wildcnii'ss.  'Ihero  \s  not  a  buahman  who  dots  not 
,  forward  to  the  end  of  a  day's  travel  with  interest  and  anxiety  ;  it  may 
1  to  a  pleasant  country  where  all  is  agreeable,  or  it  may  lead  him  into 
r  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  may  tax  all  his  perseverance  and  stout- 
heartedness lo  overcome,  and  even  with  these  be  may  bo  compelled  to  stand 
and  surrender.  Has  it  not  been  so,  can  be  answered  by  the  fates  of  iimumer- 
Itble  traTcUers  known  and  unknown  to  fame.  And  yet  there  were  one  or  two 
'members  of  my  party  who  considered  exploring  "monotonous;"  they  "ate 
their  suppers  and  went  to  bed  dreaming  of  their  breakfnsts — they  rose  in  the 
momius;,  ate  their  breakfasts,  and  then  pas!tc<l  the  day  thinking  of  their 
,  cappers  ! "    Is  comment  on  such  men  necessary  ? 

Il  the  journey  hitherto  hod  been  comparatively  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  one, 
I  the  view  which  now  presented  itself  from  the  summit  of  the  Main  Kange  went 
[lar  towards  dissipating  ideas  that  such  would  contmue  to  be  the  case  for  the 
the  expedition  was  now  entering:  upon  a  land  of  mountains  and  floods. 
I  view  to  the  north  extende<l  over  high  mountains  and  riitiges,  su>:geHting 
iiious  journeys  and  melancholy  fate  of  the  great  explorer  Kennedy ;  to 
St  the  land  was  low,  and  evidently  skirting  the  sea,  which  was  not  in 
J  while  to  the  sc>uth,  which  was  to  be  my  future  course,  or  nearly  so,  I  saw 
jitaius  on  every  side,  and  above  one  another  to  the  horizon.     I  had  seen 
,  and  now  commenced  my  homeward  journey,  leaving  it  to  time  and 
kdecide  how  it  would  terminate.     The  descent  from  the  range — here 
I  short  but  rough,  over  a  granite  formation,  to  the  head  of  a  creek, 
fttrt  assumeil  the  proportions  of  a  river,  which  brought  us  into  Princess 
Bttc's  Cay.     At  the  liead  of  this  river,  which  I  have  named  the  Stewart, 
rfaich  is  Kennedy's  River,  100  yards  wide,  many  varieties  of  plants  were 
-not  met  with  before — and  ofl'ered   to  an  enthtusiaslic  botanist  a  wide 
I  for  research;  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  beautiful  in  appearance. 
;  first  cunp,  o  miles  from   the   sumuat  of  the  ranjic,  was  fixed  in  lat. 
'2*34". 

Uy  camp  in  Piinoeas  Charlotte's  Bay  was  reached  in  27  miles  from  the  top 
l«f  tile  range ;  the  country  was  poor,  and   may  be  set  down  as  second-class 

anral  country  ;  it  is  abundantly  watered,  and  subject  to  HixkIs  on  the  lower 
8  t>.>wards  the  coast ;  it  is  timbered  with  ironbark  on  the  ridges  towards  the 
[Jiaiu  Hauge,  and  with  tea-tree  lower  down,  which  is  again  scrubby,  but  o)iea 
1  ou  lo  the  coast.  The  sea  was  reached  by  me — accompanied  by  my  blackboy 
'  —in  li  mile  from  the  camp,  the  track  being  over-Hoodeil  and  open  8crul>- 
I  Urid  ;  the  c<^a.st  jiresented  the  most  dreary  aspect  imaginable,  the  sandy  beach 
land  bteakej-ii  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  north  and  south:  this 
lj«revoo!o<l  Mr.  Warner  from  fixing  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart, 
las  he  could  get  no  water  horizon;  there  was  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to 
Ikevp  any  one  of  us  long  ou  the  sea-shore.  I  made  a  short  excursion  on  the 
Doming  of  the  third  day  before  starling,  which  was  delayed  by  the  straying 
Ipf  two  of  my  horses,  when  I  proceeded  north  for  6  miles,  which  brought  me  to 
from  which,  finding  that  the  aspect  of  the  country  beyond  was  similar 
passed  over  between  the  camp  and  my  standpoint,  1  resolved  to  turn 
^liack  on  the  north  and  hasten  to  my  cump,  where  all  were  anxious  to  quit 
Ibi*  olierrleiE  s|iot.  The  camp  was  in  lat.  13°  59'  49" ;  the  artificial  horizon 
bucket  of  water;  this  has  been  adopted  for  some  time  past.  1  will  just 
DU  here  that  Mr.  Warner  iud  I  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
crvations — owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  sextant — believing  that  we 
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have  been  all  along  <\  mile*  to  the  sonth  of  our  8uppo«>ed  positions,  but  this 
we  hfive  no  means  of  proving. 

On  the  Cth  September  I  left  the  Stewart  for  the  Kennedy,  taking  a  south- 
east coume,  which  1  reachnd  in  48  miles — the  generality  of  the  cotmtry  w«« 
poor;  one  spot  wa*  pa-ssoil  which  presented  the  most  beautifnl  appearaooe  I 
ever  e.iw.  It  was  a  broad  and  shallow  waUirconrse  during  rains,  but  now  dry, 
composfd  of  rich  soil,  and  large  trees,  with  foliage  of  various  tints  of  green, 
and  BO  den.w  that  beneath  tliem  it  was  perixitual  sliade ;  here  also  was  under-, 
growth  equally  rich  in  appearance,  and  the  two  combined  made  it  a  beautiful! 
cool  and  frc8h-lookin<;  .sjwt,  lliere  were  also  many  miles  of  open  forest  lam 
with  splendid  timber  of  the  atrin^-bark  species,  nia<inificently  adapted  ft 
telegraph  poles,  if  found  in  a  situation  where  they  could  have  been  made 
available.  Here  I  drop[>od  my  first  Lorse,  as  it  could  proceed  no  further ;  it 
hod  done  no  work  for  some  time  past,  and  I  believe  was  reduced  to  its  present 
state  from  the  effects  of  eating  some  poisonous  grass  or  herb  during  the 
journey.  I  also  lost  my  two  lust  sheep  for  a  time,  but  fortunately  Jerry  a^in 
found  thcin  throe  miles  from  the  camp ;  but  I  had  seal«i  their  doom,  which 
was  not  far  distant.  In  coming  across,  had  to  dig  for  water  lor  one  nigbt'a 
camp,  which  was  easily  procured  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  in  a  clump  of  deuso 
tea-trees.  I  had  drawn  u\>  into  camp  4  miles  Ixick,  but  the  horses  were 
rambling  in  all  directions  over  recontly-bumt  courttry,  which  comjielled  me  to 
pack  up  and  move  to  this  water,  where  I  bail  line  feed  for  the  horses.  All  the 
country  a1x)Ut  the  Kennedy  had  been  recently  burnt,  the  consequence  » 
which  was  that  there  was  no  grass,  exceptinii  at  a  lagoon,  wbere  it  was  good, 
and  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  la-st  the  time  I  intended  remaining  on  tbc  river. 

I  devoted  one  day  in  an  examination  of  this  river  down  stream ;  shortly 
after  breakfast  I  left,  taking  my  blacklwy  with  me,  when,  in  2i  miles,  I 
came  to  a  sandstone-grit  bar,  sta'tching  right  across  the  river  only  a  few  feet 
lower  than  the  surrcmnding  country ; — at  this  bar  I  met  with  salt  water  at  the 
lower  end,  a  pretty  sure  proof  that  I  was  within  tlio  tidal  influence.  I  crossed 
the  river  here,  and  went  south-ciist  3  miles,  then  altered  my  course  to  the 
north  for  5  miles,  over  plains  showing  floinl-roarks  from  4  to  G  feet  in  deptK  ; 
and  from  a  sand-hill  in  the  vicinity  1  found  the  siurrounding  country  to  be  al! 
of  the  same  character.  There  was  no  necessity  for  my  carrying  my  exami- 
nation any  further,  as  the  country  was  totally  unfit  for  all  purpixses  of  settle- 
ment— the  approaches  to  the  sea  would  of  course  be  worse.  The  sandstone 
bar  was  a  crossing-place  for  the  natives,  their  {Wtbs  radiated  in  all  directions 
from  it. 

The  ixsculiarity  of  this  river  consists  in  these  bars — they  arc  miles  apart, 
but  Vjetween  them  there  is  one  continuous  sheet  of  still  water  of  great  depth — 
in  places  the  banks  slojie  gently  into  the  river,  while  in  others  it  is  composed 
of  sandstone  with  perpendicular  falls  of  from  6  to  10  feet ;  it  is  about  100  yards 
in  width ;  the  banks  are  free  from  the  dense  vegetation  of  these  northern 
rivers,  while  beyond  them  are  plains  and  open  forest  land,  all  subject  to  flooils, 
and  of  the  i>xirest  quality  of  soil.  The  inundations  are  caused  by  these  sandstone 
bars  acting  as  dams,  which  throw  tlie  waters  over  the  surrmmding  country  owing 
to  their  being  oidy  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  when  I 
consider  what  a  vohinio  of  water  li;»s  to  find  an  outlet,  I  amnotat  all  surprised 
that  these  impedimentji  cause  the  country  to  l>e  a  sea  of  water  during  the 
rainy  seasons.  Fish  were  not  caught  in  great  numbers;  alligators  were  here, 
Jerry  having  he.inl  one  during  the  night;  altogether,  the  river  and  the  sur- 
rounding coimtry  had  a  fnrloru  hxik.  Near  the  canii)  were  one  or  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  clumps  of  palms  I  ever  saw,  niakins  altogether  a  splendid 
object  for  a  photograph.  My  two  List  sheep  were  killed  to-<iay,  ho  I  have 
arrived  al  llio  last  of  my  fresh  meat.  As  1  felt  satisfied  with  the  results  of  my 
journey  dowu  the  river,  I  determined  upon  moving  next  day. 
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On  the  12th  September  I  started,  following  up  the  course  of  the  Kennedy  at 
sooth,  cnwsed  two  bmnches,  and  thi^n  on  ,i  coui^e  of  south-east,  »t  a  distance 
of  13  niilcB  from  the  crossing  of  the  Kenneily,  I  fouud  myself  on  tho  batiks  of 
a  magnificent  running  river,  with  steep  banks  free  from  scrub,  and  with  an 
arcrmse  width  of  100  yards.  At  the  first  si;jht  1  pat  this  down  as  the  Keuucdy, 
but  tny  obcervations  by  sun,  and  my  dead  reckoning,  soon  dispelled  this  idea, 
as  they  made  nie  coosidembly  to  the  eastward  of  the  track  of  the  explorer  of 
that  tuune.  This,  therefore,  was  a  new  and  grand  river ;  and  I  gave  it  the 
luune  of  >Corniaubr.  In  coming  across  from  the  Kennedy,  a  vast  extent  of 
wretched  and  flooiW  country  was  passed  over;  about  three  miles  from  tho 
NoniiiiiHv.  11  swamp  was  pissed  covered  with  geese  and  other  wild  fowl. 
Dii  ;uy  sMSon  I  beliovo  these  two  rivers  to  be  nearly  connectni  to 

c«i.i  '  swamps,  la(!Oons,  and  backwaters.     I  found  myself  at  a  very 

good  crub»mg-place,  which  I  availed  myself  of,  and  passed  over  to  the  oppotiite 
Duk  and  camped. 

Oti  the  following  day  I  proceeded  down  the  river,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Taylor 
and  tuy  blacklx^y,  when  I  Ibllowed  its  course  down  for  13  miles,  and  fouud 
that  the  cotintry  was  similar  to  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Kennedy,  with 
the  exception  that  here  the  flixxls  showed  marks  of  15  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing eoontr)-,  consequently  what  footing  was  there  for  n)an  or  beast  during  the 
•otrKms  of  floods?  This  same  country  extended,  no  doubt,  to  the  se-i,  where  it 
was  met  by  mangrove  swamps  in  the  southern  bight  of  Princess  Charlotte's 
Kay.  But  for  tht«e  vast  inundations,  the  countiy  would  be  splendidly 
adapted  for  cattle  stations,  owing  to  the  numerous  swamps,  lagoons,  aud  hack- 
waton,  disposed  over  the  whole  face  of  tho  country  ;  but,  considering  that 
the  floixls  vastly  exceed  the  quantity  required  to  keep  these  su|>plicd  with 
water,  it  is  at  once  rendered  a  waste.  I  was  satislied  with  my  journey  down 
tLc  river,  so  far  as  its  adajitability  for  settlement  was  concerued,  when  I 
rvtuntMl  to  camp,  which  I  reached  tho  same  night  at  11  o'clock.  Some  low 
eandsUoe  ridges  were  seen  a  short  distance  back  from  the  rivcr-oirrying 
strinay-bark,  which  would  alone  proclaim  their  character.  I  have  not  the 
pctfition  of  this  camp,  owing  to  my  instniment  not  showing  a  higher  rending 
than  142J,  couiiequently  Mr.  Warner  could  not  fix  it  by  oljservation.  Many 
natives  wne  met  with  during  the  day,  all  amicably  disposed  ;  I  made  them 
prc"-  '  -ii-hooks. 

< '  I  September  T  quitted  this  part  of  the  country,  with  a  geueral 

couix'  ci  M'litii-east,  when,  in  43  miles,  I  again  found  myself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Xormauby,  still  a  fine  running  stream.  Between  this  point  of  the  river 
mj,l  1.  ,.  1 .,.  ,,„p  tjjg  country  jiossid  over  was  wretched  in  tho  extreme;  tho 
«Ui'  was  still  seen  as  the  fomiiiiion,  riil^cs  of  these  came  close  to 

the  ;. .   i.c  instanw.     A  long  pictun«que  plam  was  crossed  covered  with 

seedling  gums,  tho  deposits  of  IIooiIk;  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe, 
looking  at  the  river  enclosed  in  its  dc<;p  banks,  that  this  high  and  sound 
CDUutiy  could  be  iloodcd,  but  there  were  the  marks  showing  from  6  to  8  feet 
of  water  to  exist  on  it  at  times.  After  this  tho  river  branches ;  an  unim- 
portaat  one  going  to  the  east,  which  1  crossed,  passed  large  swampy  lagoons, 
with  bad  grass,  and  plunged  into  15  miles  of  scrub,  which  at  5  miles  more 
Imougbt  me  on  to  a  creek  with  better  grass  for  my  horses.  After  this,  8i  miles 
of  ofcn  box  forest  brought  me  to  the  river,  ]iassing  a  lagoon  1  mile  t'rom  it, 
ou  which  some  natives  were  seen  fishing  with  a  net;  they  were  gins  and 
childtvu. 

This  cazop  became  a  memorable  spot,  as  here  we  nearly  came  into  collisiou 
with  the  natives.  The  day  before,  Dr.  Tate  brought  n  native  boy  into  camp 
witii  him,  on  front  of  him  on  his  horso;  the  boy  showeil  no  signs  of  fear, 
neither  did  he  disiilay  any  reluctance  to  visit  the  whites — ho  was  pleased  with 
Jerry  and  deny  with  him.    Shortly  al'terworda  they  went  out  wild  houey 
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coUectiii!!,  when  Jerry  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  "mialls,"  an  he  calls 
them,  all  very  noi«y  and  carrying  B]>enrs.  He  soon  made  for  the  camp,  and  we 
all  sallied  out  to  his  rescue  ;  a  little  cf  the  unknown  tocpues  on  both  sides, 
with  a  few  signs,  arranged  a  peace,  and  the  matter  ended.  The  boy  bad  joined 
his  relatives  and  friends,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  his  recovery  that  the  naliroa 
sought,  not  being  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  boy  was  a  willing  visitor  to  the 
camp.  However,  I  had  my  doubts  ss  to  their  [wnetablo  intentions,  as  I  saw 
many  of  them  retiring  with  evident  signs  of  triumph  at  having  gained  their 
point,  and  J  told  my  party  that  the  next  morning  would  more  surely  prove 
tbeir  intentions.  And  the  next  morning  did  do  so,  as,  whilst  Stewart  and 
Jerry  were  out  for  the  horses,  two  lots  of  natives  simultaneously  made  their 
ajipearance  from  a  dry  lagoon  and  the  river,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
cutting  off  their  retreat  to  the  camp.  The  horses  were  quickly  collected  ;  8)iears 
were  thrown  at  Stewart  when  retreating,  and  Jerry  was  milking  his  tracks  »s 
quickly  as  possible  towards  the  camp,  while  all  were  shouting  and  yelling  at 
the  lop  of  their  might ;  the  horses  passed  at  a  thundering  pace,  and  on  came 
the  blackfellows  from  every  direction  with  bundles  of  .sj^ars  each,  and  juiinled 
for  mischief.  "  They  mean  it,"  was  said  by  one,  and  wrtainly  it  looked  very 
much  like  it.  Jerry  on  his  own  hill  was  very  bold  ;  he  now  told  them  to 
come  on.  I  collected  my  party  together  and  sallied  out  to  meet  our  enemiea, 
who,  when  they  saw  us  advancing  towards  them,  stopped  and  drew  close 
together,  while  the  stragglers  were  coming  up  from  every  direction.  I  deemed 
this  the  proper  moment  to  make  a  demonstration,  and,  with  this  view, 
requested  two  of  my  party  to  give  them  two  long  shots  as  a  warning  what 
nearer  ones  might  cflcct,  if  they  iiersislod  in  approaching  us.  The  result  was 
magical ;  every  blackfellow  turned  and  retreated  with  greater  rapidity  thaa 
he  had  used  in  his  advance,  which  ended  the  affair.  I  wa.s  not  sorry  at  suob 
a  termination,  having  no  desire  to  come  into  collision  with  the  natives,  or  to 
molest  them  in  any  way. 

On  the  17th  September,  after  the  morning's  adventure  with  the  natives,  I 
{lackod  up  and  travelle<l  on  upon  a  south-east  course,  and  again  cut  the  Nor- 
niivnby  in  18  miles.  On  the  first  day  a  carlioniferous  range  was  passed,  in 
the  capping  of  wiiich  Mr.  Taylor  found  some  mollusk  fossils ;  after  this  I  found 
myself  getting  into  sandstone  ranges  gaining  in  height,  which  necessitated  an 
inspection  before  going  further,  as  I  bad  crossed  the  river  once  owing  to  their 
abutting  on  to  its  banks,  and  saw  further  on  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  do 
80  again  if  continuing  the  course  of  the  river.  This,  however,  was  now  coming 
from  the  south,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Taylor  from  an  eminence  near  the  camp,  and, 
as  this  was  not  my  intended  course,  I  resolved  to  leave  it;  its  course  was 
through  an  irap.issable  and  worthless  country. 

On  the  21st  September  I  reached  tlm  Endeavour  in  29  miles.  After  leaving 
the  Normanby,  1  crossed  the  sandjitone  range,  keeping  as  near  as  possible  a 
south-east  course,  where  1  found  it  tri  bo  5J  miles  witle,  and  tenninating  on 
my  course  in  a  steep  descent  most  diflicult  and  dangerous  for  the  horses,  but 
which  was  safely  accomplished  ;  this  I  saw  brought  me  to  another  watershed, 
the  sandstone  range  forming  the  divide  between  the  Niinnanby  and  the 
Endeavour.  Here,  also,  the  slate  formation  first  made  its  apjjearance,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  of  the  fountry  watereil  by  tlio  latter  stream. 
At  the  foot  of  the  descent  the  head  of  a  creek  was  followed,  in  which  1  saw 
oaks  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Foasilhrook,  owing  to  which  1  named  it 
Oaky  Creek.  In  descending  the  creek  a  remarkable  range  ran  iMirallel  with 
it  to  the  north,  composed  of  sandstone  and  slate,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Taylor  and 
myself  in  our  ascent  of  it ;  the  country  wa.s  j)oor,  with  stringy-bark  and  blood- 
wood  timber.  'I'he  first  shower  of  rain  fell  hero;  so  far  it  had  lie'.'n  dry. 
1  followed  the  course  of  the  creek,  which  was  running  east,  as  near  as  I  couUl ; 
but  the  rough  cumitry  on  either  side  frequently  comiicUed  me  to  cross  ami 
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it;  •  little  good  knd,  300  acres  in  extent,  was  Be«a;*but  Unavailable, 
•ad  where  the  Endeavour  was  first  seen  by  me  it  was  3(^'2ard8  wide,  and 
■Ut.  I  found  a  crossing-place  1  mile  further  up,  where  it  ba>A 'contracted  to 
30  ]rardB  in  width,  running  a  powerful  stream  thrt>ugh  deri»e_.tf<jpical  voge- 
tatioiL.  In  10  miles  from  this  spot,  on  an  east  course,  I  found- wvjiielf  within 
the  inflnence  of  salt  water,  by  meeting  witli  this  and  the  salt-wAfa^  tea-tree, 
but  fr<*h  water  was  found  just  above  these,  where  I  camped. 

On  the  22nd  September  I  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  aett  .with  Mr. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Nation,  which  we  reached  in  4  miles,  and,  as  there  was 'an 
•bundance  of  fine  young  grass  here,  and  also  water,  I  brought  my  party  to  jt 
on  the  following  day  to  give  my  horses  tlie  benefit  of  these,  as  well  as  to^«. 
the  memben  of  my  party  a  chance  of  roaming  over  historical  ground  atf'jt' 
rehiution  from  their  work,  Natives  were  seen  by  us  frequently,  but  tkey; 
were  »hy  and  would  not  approach  us.  I  cannot  account  for  this  except  by  ' 
suppocin;;  that  they  have  been  fired  upon  by  visitors,  as  it  is  not  likely  tha^  - 
th«T  were  equally  shy  with  the  nieiubers  of  the  fishing  party  so  long  settled 
here,  composed  as  it  was  of  whites  and  kanakas.  None  of  us  met  with  any 
tncea  of  our  great  oouDtrymnn  Captain  Cook,  who  here  careened  his  ship. 
The  b«y  and  its  environs  are  exceedingly  pretty ;  for  a  settlement  it  would  be 
a  ch&nning  place,  being  picturesque  and  compact,  but,  when  this  has  been 
Mtid,  all  has  been  said.  From  time  to  time  the  Endeavour  has  cropped  up  as 
being  a  wonderful  place  for  many  things  ;  among  others  some  fabulous  ideas 
were  afloat  about  its  richness  in  gold.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  dispel  these 
by  pronouncing  it,  in  mining  phraaeolosy,  a  complete  "  duffer ; "  it  has  no 
gold,  no  good  laud,  nor  anything  beyond  scenery  and  its  pretty  situation  to 
recommend  it.  liie  slate  formation  is  visible  everywhere,  the  rocks  on  the 
M*-sborc  are  composed  of  it. 

On  the  :^th  September  I  started  off  from  the  coast,  intending  to  follow  up 
this  river  to  its  sotirces,  with  a  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  a  better  country. 
This  hope  was  destined  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  30  miles  of  travelling  brought 
n&  to  the  utmost  limit  that  it  was  possible  to  follow  it.  from  the  time  of  first 
reaching  it  from  the  coast  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  laborious  days 
for  men  and  beasts ;  on  its  western  side  it  is  hemmed  in  by  a  steep  range  that 
f«r!ii*tently  hugs  it  on  that  side,  while  on  the  eastern  side  the  high  and  broken 
country  did  the  same  ;  consequently,  the  travelling  was  sometimes  in  the 
hoiu^iiu  and  at  others  along  the  face  of  steep  mountains  with  precarious  footing 
for  the  hordes,.  Creeks  came  into  it  on  both  sides ;  the  river  was  crossed  five 
tirorx),  and  every  time  with  difliciiUy  and  danger,  owing  to  the  strong  current 
an,1  .h,„-ri-  nniure  of  the  bottom,  which  was  strewn  with  large  slippery 
l«ji.  u  the  horses  could  not  see,  and  on  which  they  wi.-re  falling 

abi-u ,ii(.'Ully  tliey  became  frightened,  and  coulii  scarcely  lie  iir;;ed  to 

move  on ;  a  jiottion  of  the  way  the  whole  country  had  been  burnt,  leaving 
tbem  nothing  to  eat  but  old  gra.ss,  which  they  would  not  touch.  On  recently 
burnt  ground  some  poisonous  herb  makes  its  appearance  in  these  parts,  which 
is  cAten  by  the  horses,  and  from  which  many  of  them  die  :  this  belel  my  best 
riding  horse ;  it  died  shortly  after  coming  into  camp,  the  day  after  it  had 
cat«n  this  herb.  Two  others  were  affected  in  the  same  way,  but  their  lute 
was  in  the  lialance.  My  loss  was  a  serious  one  in  the  position  in  which  I 
found  myself; — my  horse  was  an  old  and  tried  friend  that  could  drag  mo 
through  great  difHculties  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  now  lie  was  no  more. 
On  all  sides  I  was  hemmed  in  by  huge  mountains  densely  covered  with  scrub, 
through  which  I  saw  no  outlet ;  everything  tended  to  depress  the  spirits,  but 
(beae  were  not  allowed  to  fall,  otherwise  the  work  would  have  beon  shrinkingly 
undertaken.  1  pointed  out  to  my  inrty  that  here  we  were,  aud  out  of  it  wo 
must  find  u  pass  across  the  wall  of  scrub  intercepting  our  jirogrcss. 

I  sent  out  a  proepooting  party  to  follow  a  native  (mth  from  this  camp  into 
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..^  -—-,  .  .-.  «^  ic^Gwed.  ict  2  miles  to  acother  or«nii>g  in  the  Bcrubg, which 

rfJ^llJ.  '^-.  L»is  entered  another  scmb  on  the  face  of  a  hill  which  had  a 

i:-*-fl--.^«rHi*ro  tte  leTei  O-Uttry  below.     The  question  naturally  rog- 

fb-.i   r.J:J^.  s^e—*-  Caa  ttii  be  done T     My  answer  to  myself  wa»-"lt 

f^'-^^^-    Tzjt  t-tire  rath  was  cot  and  cleared  through  the  first  screbi 

tZ^  "-Ja^'  iis  'rsiiron  and  Lis  work  aasisned  to  him,  as  on  these  depended 

:, r^rz^^-^'iaa-E-f -^iitetit  oi  the  work  before  us.     I  placed  Jeny  in  front, 

T  -.i.  ^V  «-•  rs*  -..>  ':*a.i  and  k:e*p  lie  r*th-     I  followed,  driiTing  three  or  four 

-,  ';,^  -^'-re  =«,  wzica  the  otters  were  to  follow  in  rotation  doing  the  mat. 

1'  iu^Se  ii-'-ii  tcre-w  the  wfccle  tarty  out,  when  it  had  ^lain  to  be  broaj^t 

m.'jii^-s^  orier  :  a  rJirie  LorW  deriating  from  the  path  took  oihera  with 

i£*    w-ec."sce  wioi*  were  estanzled  in  a  mesh  of  vines  from  which  thers  wu 

a^'  «*as<e  «xeetC2:r  fci-  tie  u*e  "of  tomahawks  and  knives ;  the  thorns  and 

Vwra  »:r::b»  irfltaied  b..ih  i::eii  and  beasts.    At  times  it  was  difBcult  to  get 

■»w»viKCL  tie  c'yj^  etncrace  of  th«se  latter;  their  long  arms  were  drawn  aero* 

tie  "j.-*"  ti*  iar^id,  tie  cl-.tLes — they  would  not  suffer  to  be  shaken  off ;  they 

™ci.r*i  ;«::-.1t  ic-i  civii  :r-.«tmeiit,  otherwise  they  kept  their  hold,  and  very 

r -'•-<■  rtcl^i'ed  :=.«  of  iticr  iauy*Ts  not  found  in  scrubs.     The  density  of  this 

t4T  i*  ;-^--^-J  wLec  two  Lorses,  that  had  availed  themselves  of  a  hitch  to 

jei'iwar,  w*r<i  casi^ti  ai:d  rtr-}:as£ed  three  times  without  being  seen  befon 

it»T  wer-e  ::--i     Ihey  had,  however,  reckoned  without  their  hosts;  the 

-  'iiwy-rrs  ~  tiere  niar.e  them  stand  and  deliver.     But  I  am  happy  to  say  that 

tc«  'J^s.  was  accc-ccliahied,  which,  at  the  same  time,  gave  ns  a  first  taste  of 

icr^b  nivel.i^z- 

Tr*  vteii  i\>ie^  between  the  {-arches  of  scrubs  was  equal  to  a  paddock,  bnt 

the  teed  Vis  w.ur  ai.d  \at\,  as  ev;dtrnctd  by  the  af  pearance  of  the  hoiacs.   The 

trs:  jaasA^r  ^is  as,  iasy  oLe,  briLg  over  a  tolerably  fiat  surface ;  but  the  next 

Lce  was  ^v^er  a  feari'u.  descent  U{on  the  face  of  a  hill  broken  up  with  rocks 

,1^  Tavi:.«5.  a::-!  ::::erlic«:d  with  nx'ts  upon  the  surface,  which  literally  afforded 

r---  :«ct:n^ :  a  ziic  coui-i,  ot  course,  pick  his  way,  but  not  so  a  horse.     I  went 

thn:c^  the  arst  day  with  feme  members  of  my  farty  to  examine  the  track, 

ai.d  reached  the  "cvel  cuurtry  below;  from  thence  we  retumcsd  and  cleared 

ti*  piti  as  far  as  we  cC'Uld  that  afternoon.   So  tar  the  track  could  be  followed, 

aid  the  wcrs  •;■!  otearnz  was  not  much ;  but  this  brought  ns  to  the  foot  of 

the  lactct.  when  our  work  commenced — the  native  path  was  cleared  in  places, 

:z  ■.theri  it  hod  to  t«  deviated  from  and  a  track  made  capable  of  allowing  a 

L-rsc  :■:■  travv. :  :il.<s  trees  Lad  tu  be  cut  up,  rocks  to  be  removed,  ravines  to 

t»  tr.  i^eii  •-••er.  all  r..::s  and  viiits  likely  to  trip  up  men  or  beasts  carefiilly 

vv.t  an  r:rj..vrd — c:hjri*:s«.\  rerhajs,  dtstruotion  awaited  them.     The  work 

•Ail.  u.:*;  .i:-.r,-.us,  at.d  hai  it  beta  in  the  sun  would  have  been  unbearable; 

v.:  we  w-.r^:  u.  t«rrt*-:::a;  ibade,  which  mado  it  tolerable.     The  indefatigable 

.'rtrv  :'.  •■.•..  t  :   .:r  s^-r.-.b  :  l.-.as\iits'  egjs,  which  he  cooked  native  fashion,  and 

w!'.;ci  «■<  o.vv..ured  ::vtwithstan.iin^  that  they  had  chicks  in  them  in  various 

sta^^es  o:  "ir-^.-ssive  deve'.opinent.''     We  were  not  disiiosed  to  be  fastidious 

— we  had  ioii^.iocieri  uton  tiiis  as  mete  sentiment.     Why  not  an  egg  in  this 

svatc  as  weli  as  a  -  ui w-laid  "  egg  ? — one  was  a  port  of  the  other,  and,  if  only 

».  v.r.'i.  w-v  not  tat  :t ':     So  they  were  eateiu 

Atter  ccir  lUtiche-.r. — ^an  unci-mmon  event  with  us — wo  renewed  our  task, 
wfc.-l;  -^^as  coxt\etcd  in  j'jst  suflioient  time  to  enable  us  to  get  to  camp  before 
sundow^  We  hid  ail  had  enough  of  it  for  that  day,  at  least ;  and  I  came  to 
iV.e  oof.c.v.i-.ca  that  much  of  «uch  work  would  beat  us,  as  was  proved  by  the 
f.sa-.  re^v-It.  to  toilow  a  coast  line  road. 

».»a  the  1st  October  the  descent  in  the  second  scrub  was  tackled.  The  plan 
a-oited  t:wu§n  tnc  lirst  one  could  not  be  carried  out  through  the  second. 
TV.e  work  tad  to  he  jwormed  in  two  retays— half  at  each  lassago.  A  man 
cv>u:d  i«ily  waa  and  anve  two  horses  at  a  time,  cither  pack  or  saddle,  just  as 
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^^^he  or  the  other  was  sprwd  at  foUowin;;.  He  had  to  pick  his  wfiy  first, 
BBating  to  his  horse  doing  the  name.  A  fiilcc  stop  on  the  part  of  either  woiil^i 
%ire  M«n  daogeroiis,  and  in  this  way,  after  greHt  anxiety  and  labour,  thu  first 
hatch  were  got  down.  One  poor  horse  foil,  bat  the  pood  "  lawyers "  and 
scrob  would  not  allow  him  to  break  his  back  by  falling  into  the  ravine,  ro  he 
was  nri^  to  set  up  and  more  on.  Theae  I  led  to  ihe  plain  below,  and  Ifft 
r^  of  Mr.  Taylor;  but,  before  starting  with  them,  I  sent  back  Mr. 
I  and  Mr.  Stewart  to  ^lack  up  the  remainder  of  the  horses  .ind  bring 
the  mouth  of  the  scrub,  and  therd  await  my  return.  The  return  to 
up  was  painfully  laborious;  in  place."  it  looked  more  like  going  up  the 
;  of  a  'hip  than  travelling;  on  land  ;  a  man  had  often  to  avail  himself 
'V  aid  of  a  sapling  or  a  vine  to  pull  himwilf  up  with,  and  it 
1  jt  to  reflect  how  it  had  bsen  passed  over  by  the  horses,  and 
'Would  ii  be  got  over  by  the  next  batch.  It  is  wonderful  what  horses 
'  I  when  prtiperly  put  to  their  work.  Tliis  I  have  had  many  opixjrtunitiea 
oriug  on  this  journey.  The  second  batch  was  also  successfully  got  down, 
l>*n  we  moved  to  camp,  distant  two  miles,  wllero  there  was  a  beautiful 
I  running  stream,  and  gix)d  gniss  on  the  plain  for  the  horses.  On  looking 
ck  at  the  mountain  which  we  had  descended,  we  felt  thankful  at  having 
with  it  so  successfully,  hoping  that  it  might  be  the  first  and  last  of 
he  sort. 
On  the  2nd  October  started  away  on  a  south-cast  course,  when  in  3J  miles 
rMCht.<i  the  seabeach  in  Weary  Bay.  There  I  met  with  the  Bloomfield 
STer,  which  drove  me  inland  to  find  a  crossing.  Tliis  brought  mo  to  another 
nb,  which  had  to  bo  cut  through  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  roni  was 
1  B  steep  ravine,  with  jumps  from  three  to  four  feet  down  over  smooth  faces 
of  racks.  The  first  four  horses  were  down  one  upon  another;  the  remainder 
were  nnpjickoi  and  driven  down  with  oidy  tlieir  pack-saddles  on.  Now 
ne  the  labour  of  the  men:  all  that  the  horses  had  hilhorto  carried  had  now 
carried  do\vn  by  the  men  over  a  fearful  ravine,  which  affordol  precarious 
ig.  The  lalwur  was  severe,  and  it  Uxjk  the  party  till  nearly  sundown  to 
nplish  the  task.  The  horses  that  fell  were  dreadfully  lacerated, 
the  4th  iX'tobor  I  again  cut  the  Bloomfield,  whicli  is  n  fine  running  river 
I  yards  in  width,  and  has  a  fall  of  100  feet  just  above  my  cimp.  To  reach 
"  "  I '  •  -  >i\y  way  thriiiigh  two  more  cuttings  of  scrubs,  to  find  myself 

hemmed  in  than  ever.     The  opfwsitc  bank  of  the  river  pre- 
,M, .  i|.j,-..is  faces  of  hills  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.     On  the  aide  of  the 
camp  broken  riilges  of  equal  height  kejit  us  in.     There  was  but  one  outlet,  and 
I  doubtful  whether  the  horses  could  succeed  in  climbing  up  its  lace;  but 
enipt  must  be  made.    To  remiiin  here  was  impossible,  and  to  return 
j\ially  so.     The  attempt  was  made :  two  or  three  of  the  strongest 
went  first — they  were  just  able  to  manage  it.     I  saw  there  was  no 
!  for  the  weaker  ones,  so  I  ordered  them  to  be  relieved  of  half  their  looiis, 
rhich   thoy  barely  succeeded  in  climbing  the  face  of  the  hill.     Poor 
"^  fell  for  the  second  time,  and  again  the  friendly  interposing  of  trees 
'rhim  from  coming  to  his  end.     Every  horse  had  to  be  led  up:  we 
I  carr^'  up  what  the  horses  had  left,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was 
jnaboriouii  work — to  carry  np  or  to  carry  down ;  the  work  was  most 
My  object  now  was  to  clear  myself  of  the  scrubs  and  mountains, 
)do  this  1  had  to  a^iandou  my  course — now  impracticable — and  follow  out 
line  ri<lge8  that  would  somewhere  or  another  bring  me  back  to  my  intended 
oxinu. 
On  the  9th  (Jctober  the  Bloomfield  was  again  cut— still  a  strong  and  beau- 

'  '•' Ti,  hemmed  in  by  mountains.     The  intervening  country  between  this 

■  camp  was  of  the  mughoMt  and  worst  description  :  scnibs  had  to  be 
-.. .  ..^11,  the  steep  faces  of  ridges  had  to  be  ascended,  only  to  be  descended, 
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owing  to  the  iinixissable  ontiire  of  the  oontitry  along  them ;  men  hod  to  dis-i 
inotmt  and  drive  the  hui'ses  Iwroru  Ihem  :  theiie  It  wns  ihflicult  to  keep  on  the  ' 
intended  track — the  lending;  ones  wuuld  go  aloiii;  the  ruarlul  aiddiiigB,  and  driig  | 
the  others  after  them.     TIh'  men  found  it  im|)osaible  to  overtake  the  stron<» 
horses:  every  step  had  to  Ix;  carefully  taken,  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  say  what  I 
nii>tht  have  been  thoconBequtDces  to  tliem  ;  all  the  shoutings  and  the  blessings  I 
failed  in  arresting  them,  and  not  until  great  labour  and  exertion  (without  uny 
jmtieuce)  had  been  oxixjndeil,  were  they  brought  up  and  again  put  in  the  way 
they  ought  to  walk.     In  some  places  the  ridges  just  atlbrded  [lossage  along  its 
crown  for  one  horse  at  a  time :  one  (icak  after  another  was  ascended  as  being 
the  last  one,  when  another  came  in  view,  only  to  show  still  another;  but  as 
all  things  come  to  an  end,  so  peaks  must  come  to  an  end,  and  I  at  last,  with 
great  labour,  found  myself  on  the  crowning  one.     I  beg  to  refer  to  my  diary 
for  the  jittrticulars  of  the  last  day  or  two's  travelling. 

On  the  lOlh  October  I  crossed  the  Bloomfield,  and  pursued  a  general  coune 
of  south-east,  along  similar  ridges ;  but  now  the  scralw  again  made  their 
appeornDce  :  these  led  to  the  lastcniup  iuasouthcrly  direction,  and  the  turning- 
point  of  the  e-xpedition.  While  tmvorsing  gullies  and  scrubs  in  search  of  a 
road,  I  came  across  the  largest  snake  I  ever  saw :  I  shot  it,  and,  when  dend, 
the  reptile  measured  upwards  of  10  feet  in  length,  and  was  of  the  boa  tribe. 
My  blackboy  was  in  ccstivsies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  members  of  my 
party,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  altercation  which  it  led  to  between  the  Doctor 
and  myself.  j 

On  the  12th  October,  I  reached  my  sixty- fourth  camp,  and  the  last  one  of  all ' 
hopes  to  go  in  a  southerly  direction.  Shortly  after  arriving  at  it,  u  lot  of 
natives  made  their  ap}>earauc«  ;  they  were  friendly,  and  passed  the  day  with 
us.  I  gave  them  handkerchiefs  and  fish-hooks,  and  in  return  they  roblied  my 
camp  during  the  night ;  they  hiid  been  seen  by  the  Doctor  during  his  watch, 
but  the  deed  had  been  committed  when  the  alarm  w.is  given,  ui)on  which  they 
cleared  out.  Two  attempts  were  made  by  nic  to  try  and  force  a  i>as.<age  out 
of  my  present  position,  but  I  regret  to  say  without  avail ;  no  reliance,  1  found, 
could  be  placed  on  any  iuformalion  frum  the  natives,  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  language  would  alone  cause  this  to  mislead  travellers.  1  must  examine 
for  myself,  for  the  last  time,  and  with  this  view  I  started  olT,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Tate  and  Jerry  ;  we  crossed  and  reorossed  the  river  several  times,  [jene- 
trated  several  jatehes  of  scrubs  and  long  grass,  when  at  the  end  of  U  miles  we 
ascended  a  high  hill,  densely  covered  with  the  former,  from  which  one  look 
wa-s  sufficient.  Here  Iho  last  lingering  hopes  vanished,  depression  took  their 
place.  Had  the  expedition  borne  privations  and  toils  for  this?  Wag  it  to 
turn  its  back  on  its  course  with  such  a  a'ward  ?  The  answer  was  imperative, 
and  lay  belbre  it. 

From  this  hill  I  conld  sec  the  sea  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  8  or  9  miles, 
with  a  black  and  iiii])eiR'trahle  patch  between  us,  stretching  over  low  and  very 
broken  country ;  this  black  patch  wsis  scrub.  To  the  south,  the  Dividing 
Range  reared  its  front,  covered  with  the  same  vegetation  and  forbidding 
approach  ;  the  range  hung  over  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  aiuld  see  south,  all 
equally  clothed  in  scrub.  Cai>e  Tribulation  rose  with  its  clouded  head  to  the 
north  ;  to  look  at  it  was  suflicieJit  to  create  the  feeling  indicateil  by  its  name, 
it  revelled  in  scrub  above,  below,  and  around  it  for  miles  ;  tlie  eye  rested  on 
hills  and  scrub  everywhere,  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  finding  a 
track  to  thread  these  mazes,  and  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  them  would  have 
lieen  madness.  There  was  no  course  left  open  for  me  but  to  turn  my  back  on 
this  dismal  scene,  and  retrace  my  steps  to  camp.  I  communicated  to  my 
fellow-travellers  the  results  of  the  morning's  work;  how  nature  had  thrown 
insuperable  difficulties  acro.ss  the  palU  i,if  our  hojies  and  wishes ;  that  if  wo  had 
succeeded  in  bafHiug  her  hitherto,  »be  hod  repaid  herself  a  himdredfold  by  her 
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jHUHlier.  at  which  we  could  gaze  hut  could  not  overcome,  situated  as  we 
PHH^provisioQS ;  and  that,  thcrvrore,  the  only  course  for  us  to  pursue,  was 
^WR^  retreat  for  our  own  salvation. 

Aud  DOW  I  had  to  review  my  ]>osition  for  a  retreat.  All  along  this  had 
been  a  matter  of  serious  thought  and  consideration  with  me,  and  I  lost  no 
opfportunitj-  of  impressing  it  on  my  party.  15ut  for  this,  on  my  part,  and  a 
carctul  expenditure  of  my  resources,  how  should  I  have  been  situated  for 
H  retreat  movement  ?  If  I  bad  allowed  rations  to  be  used  in  the  qmuititica 
tbAt  some  desired,  I  should  long  ago  have  seen  the  last  of  them,  but  I  was 
told  that  I  should  have  brought  more.  My  answer  was,  that  it  was  evident 
that  I  bad  brought  enough  to  keep  all  in  health  and  strength ;  none  were 
ailing  or  failing.  I  was  told  that  Australian  exploration  in  these  days  was 
reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  "  railway  tra%'elling."  1  challenged  the  proof  of 
tills  bcini;  the  case  in  one  single  instance.  Could  anything  so  utterly  absurd 
be  a<lvauced  by  any  man  with  ordinary  common  sense?  I  fancy  i  see  the 
curl  of  derision  and  contempt  upon  the  lips  of  my  old  friendji,  explorers,  and 
bushmcn,  upon  learning  that  any  idea  so  fallacious  could  enter  into  the  head 
of  any  man.  Fur  what  are  the  objects  and  qualifications  of  exploration  ? 
First,  the  discot'ery  of  country  ;  and,  secondly,  the  doing  it  upon  as  small 
means  us  is  compatible  with  health  and  strength.  What  real  bushman  ever 
looks  forward  to  this  as  a  cambric  handkerchief  existence,  with  an  agreeable 
rooming's  ride,  and  hi<;h  feeding?  Should  not  men,  offering  themselves  for 
such  work,  examine  themselves,  and  ascertain  whether  they  can  face  the 
privations  and  hnnlsliips  accompanying  such  work,  and  whether  they  can 
place  a  check  upon  an  inordinate  desire  to  be  always  eating  ?  My  opinion  is 
that  lliey  should  do  so,  if  only  for  their  own  sakes. 

And,  bad  it  not  been  for  my  stringent  measures  in  regard  to  rations  and 
Tjctnals  (forced  upon  me),  1  should  not  now  have  been  in  a  position  to  carry 
my  party  through  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  which  it  would  take  four  weeks 
to  bring  to  an  end.  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  diary  for  many  other  jmrticulars  cou- 
Qected  with  this  retreat  movement.  1  now  turned  to  nnd  shod  all  my  horses 
that  had  dropped  their  shoes  in  coming  over  the  dreadful  slate  ridges,  as  well 
as  those  that  were  tender-footed.  1  had  my  fears  for  two  or  three  that  had 
given  in  on  several  occasions :  but  I  was  in  hopes  of  still  bringing  them  on,  if  I 
ooald  once  get  them  safely  out  of  this  mountainous  country.  All  the  |«cks 
were  overhaule<l,  and  everything  not  absolutely  required  was  discardetl,  but 
this  did  not  amount  to  much.     Every  horse  was  now  lightly  loaded. 

At  the  iwint  where  I  left  the  Bloomticld,  it  was  seen  taking  ita  course  into 
the  Maiu  Range :  the  Endeavour  was  left  taking  its  course  into  the  scrubby 
mountains  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea,  near  Mount  Thomas. 

On  the  16th  October,  on  a  general  course  of  w.  25°  s.,  I  reached  the  first 
of  the  numeroos  branches  of  the  Nonnanby,  which  was  on  the  third  day 
after  leaving  my  64  and  turn-about  camp.  Most  of  the  intervening  country 
bad  been  passed  over  by  me  before,  and  that  which  was  new  was  equally 
painful  and  laborious  to  get  over;  but  1  was  once  more  in  an  eosy  travelling 
ootiDtTy :  its  formation  was  still  slate,  showing  a  fair  quantity  of  quartz  over 
the  surfiicc.  Surprised  a  camp  of  natives  in  the  bed  of  a  creek,  all  women  and 
children.  During  the  night  the  camp  was  again  visited  by  the  bUwks ;  but  a 
shot  or  two  soon  dispersed  them. 

On  the  18th  October  I  left  what  I  may  call  the  second  branch  of  the  Nor- 
manby :  it  ran  through  a  wretched  country  of  bare  slate  ridges.  The  descent 
into  it  was  trying  on  the  horsea,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  urging  that 
they  could  be  induced  to  descend  tlic  face  of  the  steep  hill.  The  nature  of  the 
country  to  it  was  composed  of  slates  and  quartz :  a  remarkable  range,  hi^h  and 
rugged,  was  to  the  west  of  my  course ;  I  have  named  it  Andrew's  Kange, 
having  been  solicited  by  the  Doctor  to  do  so,  in  remembrance  of  a  friend  of  his 
lost  in  the  Maria,  on  her  attempt  to  reach  New  Guinea. 
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On  the  19th  October  I  reached  the  third  branch  of  the  Nonnanby,  which  I 
did  over  basaltic  country  of  the  finest  degcription.  This  was  the  first  change 
of  formation  which  I  had  met  with  since  coming  into  the  Endeavour  country; 
and  all  the  way  along  the  coast,  where  it  had  been  entirely  slate,  this  stream 
divides  the  two  formations — the  slates  keeping  the  soulhern,  while  the  basalt 
keeps  the  northern,  side.  I  was  under  the  impression,  when  this  stream  wan 
first  met  with,  that  I  yras  on  the  Kennedy ;  but  subsequent  observation  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error.  I  followed  it  for  two  days,  although  not  quite  in  my 
course.  I  liad  now  got  into  sandstone  formation,  and  very  rough  and  formidable 
the  hills  looked  for  a  passage  across  them ;  experienced  heavy  rain,  which 
checked  my  travelling  for  one  day,  but  I  was  rather  glad  of  it  than  otherniiie, 
Bs  my  horses  had  fine  feed,  and  there  was  the  chance  of  its  giving  me  water 
on  my  road. 

On  the  24th  October  I  cut  the  foarth  and  fifth  branche."!  of  the  Nonnanby, 
at  a  distance  of  7J  miles  a|)art.  It  was  upon  coming  upon  this  last  running 
branch  that  I  was  convinced  of  my  previous  error,  from  the  fact  of  remarking 
that  the  Normanby  when  parted  with  was  a  strong  runninj;  stream,  which 
must  have  derived  its  supply  from  some  ranges,  and  also  that  this  was 
the  first  running  stream  going  in  that  direction  which  I  had  met  witli; 
from  this  I  inferred  it  to  be  the  water  which  I  bad  last  parted  with  as  the 
Normanby. 

On  the  £6th  October  I  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Kennedy.  I  also  bad 
aome  doubts  here ;  but  these  I  soon  solved  by  following  down  the  river,  which 
I  found  going  north,  and  in  some  instances  to  the  east  of  that  point,  therefoFB 
it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Kennedy.  The  passage  across  from  the  Normanby 
was  most  laborious  and  painful  work  on  all  :  the  {loss  among  these  sandstone 
ranges  was  up  a  steep  ravine,  blocked  up  with  immense  boulders  and  rocks ; 
the  sandstone  cUQs  were  towering  above  us  to  a  height  of  300  feet  on  cither 
side,  making  the  scene  a  very  grand  and  impressive  one;  the  horses  were 
driven  in  mobs,  as  through  the  scrubs,  and  until  the  task  was  completed  I  had 
my  doubts  as  to  its  success;  the  descent  was  equally  painful  and  severe  on 
the  poor  animals. 

This  sandstone  range  continues  its  course  to  Jane's  Tableland,  at  the  south 
end  of  Princess  Charlotte's  Bay.  I  crossed  it  on  my  route  to  the  Endeavour 
from  the  Normanby,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  about  5i  miles  wide  along  its  whole 
course. 

On  the  28th  October  I  reached  the  Palmer ;  the  passage  to  it  over  the  main 
range  was  very  casj-,  being  up  a  fine  valley  at  first,  bounded  on  the  east  side 
by  a  slat«  range,  and  on  the  west  by  a  sandstone  tableland ;  it  had  a  small 
patch  of  good  soil  showing  limestone  among  it,  and  a  fine  creek  along  its  whole 
length.  The  valley  then  contracted  to  little  more  than  a  pass  for  one  horse, 
which  brought  us  up  gradually  and  easily  to  the  summit  of  the  dividing  range 
between  eastern  and  western  waters.  So  here  we  were  once  more  amongst  old 
friends — we  had  the  Palmer  at  our  feet  with  all  its  familiar  landmarks,  while 
in  the  distance  our  lofty  friend.  Mount  Mulgrave,  stood  out  boldly  and  con- 
spicuously, and,  if  not  actually  bidding  us  welcome,  at  any  rate  pointing  out 
to  us  our  road  home,  after  so  many  months  of  varied  feelings  of  hopes  and 
disapiKiintments.  AH  further  interest,  so  far  as  eiploring  is  concerned,  may 
he  said  to  be  at  an  end ;  we  are  treading  upon  known  ground,  and,  where  not 
absolutely  upon  our  own  tracks,  these  are  only  deviated  from  to  cut  off  bends 
and  shorten  the  journey  as  much  as  possible.  The  character  of  the  country 
has  not  boon  found  to  diflTer  from  that  on  which  the  outward  track  was  made. 
Every  day  brings  our  troubles  to  an  end.  . 

On  the  31st  October  1  arrived  on  tlie  Mitchell.  My  return  track  kept  to 
the  eastward  of  Mount  Mulgrave;  a  bold,  high,  and  remarkable  range  stretches 
across  from  the  bank  of  the  Palmer  to  that  of  the  Mitchell — I  have  named  it 
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"  Thompson's  Range,"  after  the  Minister  for  LancU :  its  direction  is  north  and 
south,  and  is  of  slate  fonnation,  whereas  the  cotuitry  over  which  I  returned  is 
mica-eohist  with  quartz  on  the  surface. 

On  the  let  November  I  readied  the  Walsh.  This  river  was  not  running, 
althongh  the  Palmcr.and  the  Mitchell  had  larj:er  supplies  than  when  passed 
over  by  me  on  the  outward  trip,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late  rains.  The  same 
fine  country  was  passol  over  between  the  Mitchell  and  the  Walsh,  to  which  I 
alluded  on  my  outward  route  j  dropped  my  third  horse  here — he  could  not 
•ccomplish  the  long  stage.  Followed  up  the  Walsh  for  three  days  without 
anything  more  interesting  being  seen  thnn  has  already  been  described. 

On  the  6th  November  I  reached  the  Tate.  The  tirst  part  of  the  journey 
wa»  OTsr  sandstone  hills  and  ridges,  the  latter  in  places  very  scrubby.  Then 
we  passed  over  opea  ridges;,  which  had  been  burnt,  and  which  I  have  always 
found  best  for  horses  travelling.  On  the  first  day  the  remains  of  some  horrible 
wster  was  found  in  a  hole,  which  none  of  the  horses  would  taste,  and  that 
night  the  exiiedition  camped  without  water  for  the  fir^t  time,  but  it  was  found 
the  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  road  was  over  a 
slate  formation.  I  intended  following  the  Tate  so  long  as  it  kept  my  course, 
but  io  this  it  was  not  intended  that  I  should  succeed,  as  the  river  bore  away 
east,  when  I  abandoned  it. 

On  the  9th  November  I  reached  the  Lynd,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  I  made  my  camp  on  Fossilbrook  Creek.  On  leaving  the  Tate  I  followed 
cue  of  its  tributaries  on  a  south  course.  The  country  passed  through  was  ol 
greenstone  formation  with  quartz  veins  peeping  out  in  all  directions;  it  is  the 
most  likely  looking  country  for  gold  that  1  have  passed  over.  Of  its  extent  I 
know  nothing,  but  I  think  it  very  likely  that  it  will  join  the  slate  formation 
met  with  by  me  on  all  these  western  rivers — all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  well 
worthy  of  being  carefully  prosjxjcted.  1  have  no  doubt  myself  that  in  this 
direction  there  is  a  wide  field  for  research.  The  above  description  of  conntrj' 
extended  as  far  as  two  hills  on  my  course  ;  these  I  have  named  Mount  Mac- 
devitt,  after  the  member  for  the  Kennedy,  and  the  other  Mount  St.  George, 
after  the  Commissioner  at  the  Etheridge.  After  leaving  these  bills  I  passed 
throogh  some  abominably  rough  granite  ridges,  which  afterwards  opened  up 
into  splendid  tnvelling  over  burnt  and  sandy  country.  My  last  fright  for  the 
horses  was  received  here,  but,  fortunately,  it  was  only  alarm  :  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  mares  was  a  little  ill,  but,  when  I  heard  it  said,  "  Oood  God,  they 
are  all  poisoned,"  it  was  quite  enough  to  startle  mo  and  hasten  my  dc|)arture ; 
but  one  thing  was  evident,  that  the  exclaimer  did  not  know  a  sick  horse  from 
a  borae  that  had  lain  down  for  rest,  and  had  given  a  grunt  of  satisfaction 
when  it  had  done  so. 

On  the  12th  November  I  arrived  at  Junction  Creek  all  safe  and  well,  where 
the  expedition  closed  its  lal>ours. 

In  ooncluaon,  I  would  beg  to  state,  that  the  expedition  has  travelled  over 
1500  miles  of  country  since  its  first  starting  out;  that  it  has  passed  through 
DO  ordinary  dangers  and  difiiGulties,  and  if  the  results  have  not  been  more 
favourable  to  the  interests  and  advancement  of  this  country,  it  has  not  been 
owing  to  any  want  of  energy  or  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  expedition  to 
secure  them.  The  country  was  a  "terra  incognita  "  before,  bnt  the  labours 
of  the  expedition  have  unfolded  its  character,  of  which  nothing  was  known 
hitherto ;  and  if  these  have  not  been  such  as  could  have  been  desired,  I  cau 
only  any,  that  that  which  did  not  exist  could  not  be  found.  I,  however,  feel 
■asored  that  the  Government  will  give  me  the  credit  of  having  faithfully  and 
scalously  carried  out  the  great  work  entrusted  to  me,  which  I  did  to  the 
atmoet  of  my  ability  and  the  best  of  my  powers. 

Wm.  Hank, 
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The  Chairman  ajwlogised  for  the  abBeaceor  the  President,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
who  was  dutaint'd  iu  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  lecturing  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  antl  his  traveU,  aud  bad  re-awakcned,  or,  at  any  rut», 
givea  expression  to,  that  feeling  of  interest  in  tho  great  traveller's  move- 
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menu  vrhicU  Lad  always  been  so  promiueutly  felt  in  Scotland.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  result  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  visit  would  be  the  furnishinz  of 
■nflBcicnt  fnnds  to  meet  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  Relief  cxpcditioas.  With 
ngmni  to  Livinsstmie  himself,  the  stories  that  had  reached  England  about  his 
AirinU  on  the  West  Const  of  Africa  had  proved  entirely  false.  Dr.  Bostiim, 
tho  late  Prcsiilent  of  the  Berlin  Ucographical  Society,  who  had  recently  visitcni 
that  ooMt,  hai]  proceeded  up  the  Congo  to  Emboinraa,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  the  whole  aooount  was  a  fabrication.  It  might  be  taken  for  gmnttxi  that 
the  first  intimation  of  Livingstone's  being  on  the  West  Coast  wouM  reach 
England  llirough  the  Society's  emissary,  Lieut.  Grandy,  who,  by  the  liist 
aooounts,  had  passed  up  from  San  Salvador  to  tho  Coa<;o,  which  lie  ho|>('d 
to  itrika  above  the  Rapids.  He  hod  sincere  pleasure  in  being  able  to  make 
an  i:  i.-nt  which  would   be  most  gratifying  to  tho   meetinj.     Mr. 

Your  ral  friend  of  Livingstone,  who  had  already  contributed  L'0O<J/. 

lowanj^  UK-  I'ljieuses  of  the  West  Coast  Expedition,  had  now  informed  llic 
Cwmcil  that  he  was  prepared  to  talie  on  himself  all  further  outlay  in  rezxrd 
to  that  ex|)^tion.  Is'othing  could  exceed  the  handsomeness  of  such  an  offer. 
The  Council  had  nnanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Young,  but  he 

Sir  Henry)  thoogbt  it  would  be  still  more  gratifying  to  that  gentleman  if 
•  pnaeDC  meeting  would  supplement  that  vote. 

Tliifl  having  been  done  by  the  cordial  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  the  meeting,  Sir  Henry  continued  : — 

Wth  rcjtard  to  the  East  Coast  Ex|)edition,  Dr.  Kirk,  who  was  on  his  way 
home  to  England,  had  recently  rejKirtetl  that  it  had  reached  Unyanvembe, 

i  and  was  about  to  jiroceed  onwards  with  every  expectation  of  ptt.«sing  tlirough 
the  intermediate  country  and  reaching  Ujiji  in  safety.    At  Ujiji  they  hoped 

>  to  get  eome  information  about  Livingstone's  movements,  that  they  mi<;ht 
4]iT«ct  their  steps  either  to  (he  south  of  Tanganyika  or  across  it  to  the  country 
of  Manynema,  so  as  to  intercept  him  and  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  sup- 
plies at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They  were  not  likely  to  obtain  atiy 
certain  intelligence  from  Livingstone  until  Lieut.  Cameron,  or  some  of  his 

'  party,  fell  in  with  him.  Nothing  direct  had  been  heard  from  him  since  he 
leift  Unyanycml^  in  August  1872  for  the  south  of  the  lake  ;  but  be  had 
probably  proceeded  from  that  point  (o  the  source  of  the  Lualaba,  from  whence 
he  V  •     ' '  1  the  river  towards  the  great  equatorial  lake,  and  somewhere 

'  in  5!  or  in  the  vicinity  of  that  lake,  he  ought  to  be  first  heard  of 

either  i^y  i.i.  ut.  Cameron  or  Lieut.  Grandy 's  expedition. 

Sir  Uesey  then  mtroduced  the  first  communication  to  be  read,  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Douglas  Forsyth  had  been  deputed  by  the  Government  of  India  to 

[  conduct  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  tho'Atalik-Ghazi,  the  ruler  of  Kasligar  ami 
Yarknnd.  His  journey  hitherto  had  been  very  successful,  but  the  results 
which  were  expected  in  the  future  would  in  all  probability  far  exceed  in  im- 
;<>rtance  those  which  had  already  been  achieved.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
>  Frere,  and  contained  an  account  of  his  journey  as  far  as  tho  frontier 

^  :  Shahidulla.     No  direct  information  had  been  obtained  of  his  pro- 

cwedutga  beyond  that  point  until  this  day,  when  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  Forsyth, 
0.0.,  received  a  letter  from  Yarkund,  containing  some  very  interesting  details. 
That  letter  wonld  also  be  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  following  loiter  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  U. 
Major : — 

**  D«AB  Sib  B.^rtle  FnEfiE,  " Shahidulla,  18th  October,  1873. 

*•  In  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical 
ISotiety  I  observe  that  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Mission  now  entering 
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Yarkund  are  looked  for  by  the  Society,  and  I  Imvo  great  pleasure  in  responding 
to  their  wishes.  The  beat  way  of  supplying  iuforuiation  apjwars  to  be  in  the 
form  of  extracts  from  a  Diary  whicii  contains  all  the  careful  observations  modo 
by  Captain  Chapman,  B.A.,  Dr.  Bellew,  and  Nani  Singh,  the  chief  of  Mnjor 
Montcomerie's  pundits.  This  Diary,  which  has  been  kept  by  Captain  Chap- 
man, refers  at  present  only  to  the  route  taken  by  me  from  Leh  to  Shahidulu. 
Cajitain  Trotter,  B.E.,  took  the  Changchcmno  route  from  Leh,  and  is  at  the 
prescut  moment  engaged  in  surveying  some  peaks  not  far  from  this,  and 
prefers  waiting  till  his  arrival  at  Yarkund,  before  compiling  a  paper  from  bis 
notfs  for  the  Uoyal  Geographical  Society. 

"  ITie  whole  question  of  routes  to  Yarkund  is  still  under  consideration,  and, 
tintil  ]  have  completed  my  enquiries,  it  would  be  unwise  to  form  a  decided 
opinion :  but,  as  I  understand  that  £nglisb  traders  arc  already  beginning  to 
think  of  trying  this  market,  it  would  be  aa  well  for  me  to  give  a  few  general 
hints. 

"  In  one  of  the  Society's  Reports  of  Proceedings  I  see  it  stated  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  discovered  a  way  of  avoiding  the  Karakorum.  I  am  not  aware 
what  way  is  there  allude<l  to,  but  lest  English  traders  should  receive  the 
impression  that  all  the  diflicultics  of  the  Karakorum  can  be  avoided  by  taking 
another  line. over  the  Himalayas,  1  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  only 
routes  at  present  known  (o  be  practicable. 

"Commencing  from  the  east,  one  line  goes  from  Leh  over  the  Chang  La 
Pass.  18,368  feel,  then  along  a  valley  to  the  Panggong  Lake  (13,900  feet)  over 
the  Masimik  Pass,  18,540  feet  high,  into  the  Changchemno  Valley,  which  it 
iciives  by  a  i)a8s  18,800  feet  high,  and  enters  on  the  Lingzi  Thang  and  Thaldat 
Plains,  which  range  from  17,700  to  15,500  foot,  for  five  marches,  llie  route 
theii  strikes  the  Karakosh  River,  descending  which  the  traveller  reaches 
i>Lahidulla  in  26  marches  from  Leh.  Along  the  route  grass  and  fuel  are  scared 
for  10  marches,  and  absolutely  wanting  for  8  marches.  Water,  too,  is  not 
procurable,  except  of  the  filthiest  description,  and  most  scantily  on  the  high 
plains  first  mentioned.  This  route  was  but  little  known  to  Kuropcans  till 
M.  ijchlagintweit  crossed  it  in  1858-59.  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  G.  T. 
Purvey  has  the  credit  of  first  thoroughly  exploring  and  mapping  it,  and 
in  1868  Dr.  Cayloy  travelled  over  it  as  far  as  the  Karakaah  to  ascertain 
its  practicability  as  a  trade-route.  In  consequence  of  his  enquiries  the 
Y'^arkund  envoy,  who  was  then  retuming  from  Cashmere,  was  induced  to  take 
that  route,  and  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Haywnrd  followed  in  his  wake  ;  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  making  at  the  time  a  really  iinjxirlant  discovery,  that  the  head-waters 
of  the  Karakash  took  their  departure  from  the  Karakorum  Range,  and  not  in 
the  direction  supposed  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hayward  made  another  discovery 
ou  his  rttum  to  India  from  Yarkund,  which  led  us  to  the  second  route,  which 
I  .'iliall  presently  describe,  after  disposing  of  the  first  route.  For  camels  this 
route  mipht  be  used  as  it  was  in  1870,  by  one  Gooi  Morad,  a  Yarkundee 
trader,  who  brought  15  camel-loads  of  merchandise  to  Ladak  with  perfect 
safety ;  but  mulos  or  horses  would  suffer  fearfully  from  the  want  of  water 
and  fodder. 

"  The  second,  or  middle  route,  leaves  the  Changchcmno  Valley  by  a  north- 
western ]iass,  and  crossing  the  Lingzi  Thang  Plain  at  its  head,  where  it  is 
only  a  few  miles  wide,  enters  the  upjjcr  Karakash  Valley,  and,  following  that 
stream  for  about  70  miles,  ascends  a  side  valley  acroas  a  very  easy  poss  to  the 
Karatagh  Plain,  and  joins  the  Karakorum  route  at  Aktagh.  The  merit 
of  discovering  this  route  belongs  entirely  and  solely  to  Mr.  Hayward,  and  ho 
thought  so  highly  of  it  that  ne  strongly  urged  me  to  take  it  on  my  way  to 
Y'arkund  in  1870.  As,  however,  the  informalion  we  then  possessed  was  not 
Rufiiciently  complete.  Dr.  Caylcy  undertook  to  make  a  thorough  exploration, 
and  he  lei^  my  camp  at  the  Changchemno  Valley,  and  followed  the  Karakash 
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Rirer  >loog  its  course  to  Shahidtilla ;  then  retuniing  by  Karatagh  be  stnt  us  a 
Tcrr  rariM'ulIy  drawn  sketch-map  of  the  route  by  the  upjier  Kamkaah  to  the 
Cb  .  By  the  nid  of  this  map,  and  by  his  active  assiiitflnce  in  sending 

out  ,  _  liong  this  line,  I  was  able  to  bring  back  my  camp  in  comparative 
«otnfon.  ^r.  Shaw  accominnied  mo  as  far  aa  the  Lingzi  Thang,  and  then 
branched  off  to  discover,  if  piossible,  a  shorter  line.  Ilic  result  of  his  explo- 
ration bag  been  laid  before  your  Society,  and,  as  be  bimsell  reports,  be  was 
sot  nicccoful  in  openins  out  a  better  route. 

"ThisMxoud,  or  middle  route,  is  2  luarches  shorter  than  the  first  one,  and 
3  majcfaes  longer  than  the  old  Karnkorum  route.  The  pass  leading  out  of  tlie 
Cbaugcbemno  is  somewhat  steep,  and  for  one  march  on  the  other  side  the 
road  runs  along  a  ravine  tilled  with  sharp  stones,  which  are  most  trying  to 
iiorses,  and  would,  I  fear,  be  fatal  to  camels.  As  Captain  Trotter  has  very 
cwfully  surveyed  this  route  1  will  not  anticiinte  his  report,  but,  as  it  may 
be  brought  into  general  use,  I  am  anxious  that  the  credit  of  its  discovery 
should  be  attributed  to  the  jiropcr  jiersons.  Dr.  Cayloy  is  too  modest  to  put 
/orvard  his  own  claims,  but  1  think  that  he  deserves  much  more  credit  than 
be  has  yet  received  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  science  and  commerce. 
In  the  present  generation  M.  Schlngiutweit  was  the  first  European  to  pcne- 
tntv  Eastern  Turkestan,  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zenl,  and  the  result  of  liis 
«xplorations  was  lost  to  the  world.  ^lessrs.  iShaw  and  Playward  visited 
Turkiston  at  a  more  favourable  time,  and  to  the  former  we  are  specially 
indebted  for  the  tact  and  wisdom  with  which  he  conciliated  the  present  rulor 
of  the  country,  and  the  favourable  impression  be  gave  of  the  English  character. 
Too  much  ]imise  cannot,  1  think,  be  awarded  to  both  these  intrepid  travellers 
ioz  their  pluck  and  perseverance ;  but  I  hope  that  equal  praise  may  be  given 
by  your  Society  to  Dr.  Caylcy  for  his  successful  ox|)loration8. 

**  I  now  otfer  some  remarks  on  the  much  abused  Korakorum  route,  regarding 
which  I,  in  common  with  others,  had  fallen  into  error.  In  1S70,  when  Mirza 
Shadte,  the  returning  envoy,  accompanied  me  by  the  eastern  route,  he  stoutly 
maintaineii  that  the  Kurakorum  line  was  far  easier;  and  I  now  find  that  he 
was  not  »o  verj'  far  wrong.  The  fact  is  that,  pir  se,  the  Kurakorum  I'ass  is 
the  Mriest  of  any  lietwetn  Leh  and  Ynrkund,  the  real  difficulty  lyiu'^  on  the 
fiwnt  which,  by  the  summer  route,  have  to  be  crossed  between  it  and  Leh, 
juid  whjcb  are  avoided  by  the  winter  route. 

**  Looking  at  the  question  as  one  of  gradient,  and  not  considering  the  height, 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Karakoram  Pass  are  remarkably  easy,  and,  as 
for  the  height,  the  passes  leading  out  of  the  Chaugchemno  Valley  to  either  the 
first  or  second  route  are  about  SOO  feet  higher,  and  if  the  route  down  the 
Shyok  River,  which  at  jirescnt  in  only  taken  in  winter  when  the  river  is 
Avceo,  could  be  made  practicable  fur  all  seasons,  this  would,  unquestionably, 
be  the  preferable  route.  Taking  the  {jresent  summer  route,  by  which  my 
camp  has  just  travelled,  the  Kurdoong  Pass,  immediately  after  leaving  Leh, 
is  esocediugly  steep,  and  has  hitherto  been  impassable  for  laden  horses,  all 
tnerehuidise  having  to  be  ooDveyed  on  the  backs  of  yilks.  l°his  year,  however, 
the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere  bos  greatly  improved  the  rood,  and  I  took  over  my 
whole  party,  including  large  horses  belonging  to  ray  cavalry  escort,  without 
any  lost.  The  next  |.ias8,  the  Sasscr,  is  a  mora  formidable  obstacle,  and  the 
description  of  the  glaciers  given  in  our  journal  will,  perhaps,  sufliciently 
explain  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Even  here,  however,  the  Maharaja 
has  effected  great  improvements,  and,  as  yaks  ore  always  available  to  transport 
merchandise  from  the  Nubra  to  the  Shyok  Valley,  1  think  that  the  horror  with 
which  this  route  has  hitherto  Ijecn  viewed  may  hereafter  subside.  And  there 
is  ibis  great  advantage,  that  by  the  Karakorum  line  the  traveller  is  far  less 
expcaed  to  encampments  at  great  heights,  and  the  distance  between  Chang 
Long,  the  last  habitation  cm  the  Ladak  aide,  and  ShahiduIU,  is  only  11  days  ; 
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whercfls  the  distance  between  Tanks^,  the  last  villnge  on  the  Changchemno 
routo  nnd  Shahidulla,  is  20  days 

"  1  Hn  not  wish  to  underrate  the  difFiculties  of  the  Karakomm  route.  At 
lie«t,  it  i»  fearfully  trying,  and  there  is  a  ghastly  gpeciaclo  all  alonj;  the  line  of 
deail  horiM?s,  and  sotnetimes  of  human  skeletuiis.  Not  that  it  is  ahsolutely 
nccpKsnry  for  tliis  waste  of  life  to  occur.  Out  of  some  650  animals  which 
•ccompnnii>d  the  two  divisions  of  my  camp,  the  loss  of  life  has  not  exceeded 
twelve  horses  from  exhaustion.  But,  then,  traders  do  not  proceed  on  the  same 
cart'fiil  principles  which  guide  an  expedition  of  this  kind.  Supplies  not  being 
priicnrable  for  many  marches,  it  is  an  object  with  a  trader  to  get  the  largest 
amount  of  goods  conveyed  across  as  cheaply  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  do 
thi- tiling  pro|)erly,  no  horse  or  mule  should  carry  more  than  two  niaunds  (equal 
to  IGO  lbs.),  and  should  the  animal  become  at  all  galled  or  dlstres'sod  he  should 
be  relieved  at  once,  otherwise  the  exhaustion  and  cold  will  soon  kill  him.  But 
a  Yarkundee  trader  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  each  horse  ctin  carry 
three  maimds  (equal  to  2401lis.),  of  merchaudisc.  He  begins  by  covering  him 
■with  thick  felt  clothing,  on  which  a  heavy  pad  ii  placed  ;  then  on  tliis  comes 
the  ordinary  three-maund  load,  and  jwrhaps  ho  adds  a  few  clothes  of  his  own, 
m  heavy  te«-|«it,  cooking-pot,  and  not  unfrcqiiontly  I  have  seen  him  jump  on 
I  the  lop  '  to  steady  the  whole.'  Long  marches  are  then  taken,  and  scanty  food 
is  supplied.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  if  the  unfoTlunate  animal  succumbs? 
There  is  a  horribly  cruel  practice,  too,  of  which  these  men  are  guilty. 
Ascending  great  heights,  the  jioor  animals  often  become  almost  suffocated 
from  want  of  proper  breath,  when  the  traders  have  an  idea  that  the  remedy  is 
to  enlarge  the  pa.ssage  of  air  through  the  nostrils,  and  this  they  effect  in  a 
barliarous  fashion.  Throwing  the  animal  down  they  cut  a  hole  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  to  which  they  fasten  some  hairs  of  the  tail,  then  letting  the  bead 
go,  and  giving  the  animal  a  sharp  cut  with  a  whip,  it  jumps  up,  and  the  whole 
cartilnge  is  torn  away  by  tlie  tail  I 

"  To  turn  to  a  pleasantcr  Bubjcct,  the  Karakomm  route  offers  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject  ample  opportunity  for  forming  theories  on  the  action 
of  glaciers.  When  travelling  to  Ynrkund  in  18"0,  1  was  much  struck  with 
the  ai'pearancp.  of  the  Changchemno  Valley.  Evidently  it  must  nt  some  period 
or  other  have  been  a  wide  lake,  and  j-et,  to  far  as  one  could  see,  there  was  no 
point  of  contraction,  where  the  moiinlain  sides,  closing  together,  could  have 
confined  the  waters  above.  I  give,  from  recollection,  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
section  of  the  valley. 


"  A  represents  the  present  course  of  the  river ;  B  and  C  are  the  beds  of  former 
fluvial  action  of  some  kind.  From  the  appearance  of  an  ice-bed  I  then  saw  in 
the  Karnkash,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  dam  to  explain  the  stoppage  of 
the  waters  so  as  to  cause  a  lake,  I  had  conceived  the  idea  that  C  C  must  nave 
been  at  one  time  an  enormous  ice-bed,  which,  melting  away,  had  formed  the 
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arcond  bed,  B  B,  and  finally  had  melted  away  into  the  river-bed  A.  But 
Dr.  Stoliczka,  the  eniineot  geologist,  whom  I  rejoice  to  have  as  one  of  my 
conipMiioDo,  has  (xiinted  out  n  ^reat  error  in  the  idea,  ond  one  which  I  find 
Ptofesaor  Tyndall,  in  his  valuable  work,  '  Forms  of  Water,'  also  dispoees  of. 
Tit.,  that  the  action  of  a  glacier  is  not  smooth  and  eqnal  in  all  its  parts,  and 
the  sorlace  of  C  C  wonld  not  be  so  smooth  as  it  is,  nor  would  the  sidea 
descendio^  to  B  B  bo  so  straight,  had  there  been  glucinl  ootioa  at  work.  I 
hare  cow  been  led  by  further  observation  to  a  different  ex|ilanation. 

"As  we  travelled  up  the  valley  of  the  Nubra  River  we  obwrved,  on  the 
sides  of  the  very  wide  valley,  marks,  huodredg  of  feet  high,  on  Ihc  mountains, 
of  wat«rr,  as  if  the  river  had  at  one  time  flowed  so  high.  The  valley  is  very 
broad,  and  there  was  no  appt-aranoe  of  the  mountain  sides  ever  having 
•pproaebcd  near  enough  to  each  other  to  form  a  lake. 

**  When  we  croaaed  the  Sasser,  and  came  to  the  glaciers  mentioned  in  the 
Diary  of  ftth  Oct,  1  think  we  found  the  Inie  explanation  of  these  ancient 
lakes.  There  wo  found  an  enormous  glacier  many  miles  long,  which  had  slid 
down  from  peaks  26,000  fet-t  high,  and  had  croffiW'd  the  valley  at  right  iuiglea, 
choking  it  up  entirely.  In  ttie  valley  aliove  we  mw  ilistinctly  the  high  bed  of 
the  lake  which  had  been  formed.  This  glacier  came  down  only  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  there  arc  plenty  of  eye-witnesses  to  the  formation  ot  the  lake,  and  to 
tbe  snl'*e<^uent  snheidenco  of  the  waters  by  the  bursting  through  of  the 
glncirr.  In  course  of  time,  perhaps  200  years  hence,  this  glacier  will  have 
aiaappecired,  and  future  travillers  will  then  find  a  btato  of  things  similar  to 
what  1  recollect  seeing  in  the  Ch»ngchemno  or  in  the  Nubra  Valley. 

"  We  remarked  in  the  Nubra  Valley  the  existence  of  numemus  moraines,  or 
nther  tbe  evidence  of  such  shooting  across  the  valley,  and  possibly  each 
of  these  at  some  former  time  was  a  fallen  glacier,  which  had  stopped  np  the 
waters. 

**  Perhaps  some  future  Tyndall  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  Tisit 
these  regions,  and,  if  so,  1  c«n  prcimise  him  a  grander  field  of  observation  than 
any  thai  can  be  presented  in  Europe,  or  at  least  in  the  Alps.  '1  he  appeni-anco 
of  the  Kiirmadan  glacier  is  extraordinary.  A  mass  of  iceWrgs,  1.50  to  200  feet 
high,  appear  to  bo  joined  together  for  miles;  and,  having  i^ssed  this  as  a 
onique  wonder,  we  journeyed  on  to  find  the  same  reflated  on  a  larger  scale 
and  in  great  abundance.  'I'he  view  from  Geiwhan  is  tnily  sublime.  Looking 
np  a  wide  gorge  to  the  north-west  we  saw  three  enormous  glaciers  stretching 
back  for  perhaps  twenty  miles,  and  ending  in  peaks  26,000  feet,  and  the 
highest  28,000  feet 

"  1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  yon  fi  rti.er  information  from  time 
to  time. 

"  1  am  yours,  vciy  tiuly, 

"  T.  Douglas  Fobstth. 

"  Siffht  Eon,  BW  Barth  Frerr,  K.C.B.,  O.C.B., 

"  PfttidetU  of  the  Koijal  Oeographieal  Stculy.'' 

Extiacta  from  a  second  letter,  received  only  tho  previous  day, 
■were  then  read  by  \V.  Forsyth,  Esi.,  q.c.  : — 

"  Torliand,  Nor«mb*r  12th,  1873. 
"  After  all  the  prophecies  of  evil  to  our  expedition  I  am  ttul\  glad  to  be  able 
to  addnss  a  letter  from  tliis  place,  which  we  have  rt-oched  in  perfect  safety,  to 
ail  my  party,  and  since  we  have  entered  the  doniiniona  of  our  host  we  have 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  altintion  imd  pxlileness.  In  fact,  our  progress 
baa  betn  a  perpetual  feast,  and  we  have  been  l£ted  as  if  we  were  {n-inces.  At 
Kargbalik,  the  first  large  town  we  reached,  we  found  an  entirely  new  sot  of 
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quarters  built  for  ns,  and  ni.ide  most  comfortable  with  Kliatesa  (like  Turkey) 
carpets,  chairs  made  accordiug  to  their  ideas  of  English  fashion,  and  gloriouii 
fire-places  wliich  don't  smoke.  Here  onr  reception  by  the  Governor  hajs  been 
quite  in  keeping  with  our  expectations,  and  the  utmost  freedom  is  allowed  us. 
Yesterday  we  wandered  about  the  bazaars — the  first  Englishmen  who  have 
ever  done  so.  The  bazaars  sind  streets  arc  just  like  tiiose  in  Stamboul.  There 
is  an  idea  in  some  people's  minds  that  the  Yarkundecs  arc  savages  whooa 
luxuries  are  not  equal  to  what  would  be  considered  necessaries  by  an  InduLO 
coolie.  1  wish  such  people  would  visit  the  city  and  bo  convinced  to  th« 
contrary.  The  restaurants  and  the  cookery  there  would  put  to  shame  any- 
thing we  saw  in  Stamboul.  In  the  streets  numbers  of  barrows  are  wheeled 
about,  for  all  the  world  like  a  pieman's  cart  in  London,  on  which  very  clean 
and  excellent  toasted  patties,  bread,  cooked  vegetables,  &c.,  are  sold,  and  con- 
fectionary is  hawked  about  just  as  at  home.  Then  in  the  matter  of  candles 
we  find  excellent  onea,  made  to  burn,  and  not  to  sell  only,  as  we  find  oar 
supply  from  India  to  turn  out  to  he,  and  we  are  using  them  instead  of  our 
own.  Some  of  our  party  have  been  out  to-day  shooting,  and  have  come  bock 
with  woodcock,  snipe,  and  wild  duck,  and  we  have  had  some  English-looking 
pheasants.  So  much  for  the  comforts  of  the  flesh.  As  regards  the  objects  for 
which  I  have  come,  everything  looks  promising,  and  I  have  had  a  very  friendly 
Intter  from  the  Atalik  (or  Ameer,  as  1  supfiose  in  future  he  will  becalled).  We 
shall  remain  here  probably  for  ten  days  or  so,  and  then  I  exjjcct  to  bo  sum- 
moned to  Ko.'.hgar,  to  present  the  Queen's  letter,  and  after  transacting  business 
there  we  shall,  I  ho[K!,  acconii)any  the  Ameer  to  Aksu.  But  on  this  point  I 
can  only  express  my  hopes,  for  the  King  docs  not  make  known  his  wishes  or 
his  orders  till  it  suits  his  Koyal  pleasure  to  do  so.  We  had  a  very  severe  time 
crossing  the  last  Tass.  J  dare  say  some  account  of  it  will  find  its  way  to 
England  before  this  reaches  you,  so  1  will  not  rei>cat  the  account.  We  have 
experienced  intense  cold  at  times,  and  even  now  in  Yarkund  wo  find  the 
thermometer  go  down  to  10°  Fahr.,  and  are  told  that  winter  has  not  yet  begun. 
Hut  with  fur  coats,  caps,  and  boots  for  outside  work,  and  with  good  large 
wood  tires  in  our  rooms,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  yet.  My  Highland 
piper  excites  great  attention  and  aniusoment.  1'lie  Dadkhwah,  when  he  saw 
him,  thought  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  hia  breeches.  The  scientific  mcmbeta 
of  my  party  are  daily  getting  a  mass  of  information,  which  will,  1  hope,  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  different  societies  at  home.  Of  course  1  have  plenty  of 
bother  at  times,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  131  men  in  good  humour  and  good 
order  at  the  same  time,  when  away  from  their  own  country  and  amid  such 
cold.  But,  on  the  whole,  everything  goes  smoothly,  and  1  have  seldom  to 
exert  my  authority.  I  am  singularly  fortunate  in  my  officers ;  one  and  all  are 
most  active  and  zealous." 

Dr.  Leitner  said  he  was  glad  to  (ind  that  Mr.  Forsyth  had  given  due 
credit  to  Schlnginlweit,  who  was  the  first  European  who  crossed  the  frontier 
and  visited  Yarkand.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Forsyth  would  try  to  find  some 
more  rcconis  of  Schlagintweit.  Ho  himself  had  recoverctl  a  map  which  was 
drawn  up  under  Schlagintweit's  directions  by  Mahommed  Amin,  his  trusted 
componion.  Of  course  tliat  map  was  verj-  much  inferior  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Forsyth  and  his  party,  but  still  those  who  gave  their  lives 
to  explorations,  and  laid  down  the  fir.st  rough  sketch,  should  never  be  forgotten. 
When  at  Yarkand,  Schlogiatwcit  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  Yarkandi  whom 
he  (Dr.  I^ilncr)  brought  to  England  in  1869,  and  from  him  they  learned  that 
there  were  banks  tu  Yorkand,  aud  that  financial  operations  were  carried  on  by 
means  of  paper,  very  much  as  in  this  country.  The  Yarkandis  were  evidently 
a  people  who  would  be  quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  opening  for  trade. 
It  was  intended  that  Mr.  Forsyth  shonid  return  through  Badakhshan.    He 
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HtfDh  Lcitnrr)  hnd  alwaj-s  contended  that  tlie  main  ro.id  from  India  to  Central 
^Vlb  wjis  by  Chitral  and  Badakhshan,  and  he  believed,  if  Mr.  Forsyth 
TCtnmed  that  way,  he  would  find  that  the  portion  of  that  route  that  branches 
off  to  Yosin  and  Ghilgit  was  so  good  that  any  traveller  might  go  over  it.  Ue 
L  hoped  that  in  passing  along  that  road  Mr.  Forsyth's  attention  would  b«  drawn 
■  to  that  extraordinary  race  the  Siah  I'osh  Kafirs,  one  of  whom  had  accompanied 
I  bim  (Dr.  Leitner)  home  to  England.  They  were  a  race  whom  sonic  snpixiecd 
I  were  desoendcd  from  people  left  here  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  invasion 
'     of  Northern  India. 

The  Cujiibmah  observed  that  if  Mr.  Forsyth  succeede<l  in  reaching  Aksu 
he  would  fierfonn  a  feat  superior  to  that  of  any  travclU-r  who  had  yet  ventured 
into  the  wilds  of  Central  Asia.  The  very  old  tmvcllers,  such  as  Kubruquis, 
w«rit  f«r  to  the  north,  while  Marco  Polo  and  Iicne<lict  Goes  went  far  to  tho 
•oath.  If  Mr.  Forsyth  was  able  to  visit  Askn,  and  to  fix  its  position,  ho  would 
he  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  ":eot;raphers.  The  route  which  Mr.  Forsyth 
propoaed  to  take  on  his  return  to  India,  by  the  Chitral  Valley,  was  undoubtedly 
the  nattinl  high-road  between  India  and  Tartary,  if  only  the  tribes  would 
«ilow  it  to  be  followed.  He  must,  however,  raise  his  protest  most  determinatoly 
AZiunst  the  notion  that  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs  had  anything  to  do  with  Alexander. 
They  were  a  good  old  race,  and  of  course  it  was  very  interesting  to  get  any 
<5etail8  with  regard  to  them,  but  no  ethnologist  of  tho  present  day  believed 
Ihmt  tbey  hod  anything  to  do  with  the  Gieelu,  or  showed  any  trace  of  Greek 
cirilizatioQ. 

The  Paper  of  the  evening  was  the  following,  read  by  the 
•tithor : — 

On  the  Geography  and  Betowce*  of  Paraguay.  By  Frof.  Leosb  Levi, 
r.B.cA,  F.S.A.,  F.8.S.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Doctor  of 
Political  Economj",  Professor  of  Commercial  Law,  King's  College, 
London,  and  C!onsul-Goneral  for  Paraguay. 

Althocch  the  Soutbem  Continent  of  America,  and  especially  the 
Iiasin  of  La  Plata,  has  been  bxiffioiontly  explored,  and  its  geography 
is  well  knoxvn,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  but  scanty  informa- 
tion exists  regarding  the  many  States  therein  constituted,  and  more 
jxarticTilarly  resiiocting  the  limits  and  resources  of  the  Republic  of 
J'araguay.     Its  inland  position,  tho  revolutions  and  wai-s  by  which 
it  has  been  agitated,  the  exclusive  policy  which  its  former  rulers. 
Dr.  Francia   especially,  for   to   many  years  maintained,  and  its 
almovt  dramatic  history,  have  tended  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
commanication  between  the  Republic  and  the  outer  world,  and  to 
retard  considerably  its  economic  progress.    But  a  new  leaf  is  about 
to  be  turned  ;  the  nation  has  learned,  by  f^ad  experience,  what  it  is 
I  t4>  oppose  those  natural  and  economic  laws  which  an  allwise  Provi- 
L  deuce  has  established  for  the  welfare  of  man,  of  whatever  race  or 
I  clime,  and  I  trust  that  a  brighter  future  may  bo  yet  in  store  for  a 
I  country  which  is  universally  described  as  fertile  in  resources,  as 
ahe  is  interesting  for  her  history  and  associations.     It  is  indeed  a 
good  omen  of  happier  days  to  come,  that,  by  tbo  authority  of  the 
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GJovemmcnt.,  its  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  his  Excellency  Dou 
Gregorio  Benitca,  and  myself,  its  Consul-Gcncial,  have  recently 
appointed  a  scientific  Commission,  connisting  of  3Ir.  Charles 
Twite,  M.E.,  late  Reporter  to  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of  Mines, 
M.  Balanza,  late  Commissioner  of  the  Frencli  Government  to 
Nova  Caledonia  and  Egypt,  and  Sir.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.O.S.,  to 
proceed  to  Paraguay  to  examine  and  report  as  to  the  resources  of 
the  country.  The  publication  of  their  reports  will,  I  am  sure,  do 
much  towards  dispelling  any  ignorance  respecting  ihe  condition  of 
Paraguay,  and  I  shall  bo  glad,  indeed,  if  the  appointment  of  that 
Commission  shoTild  prove  the  means  of  advancing  geographical 
science.  Meanwhile,  as  somo  time  must  elapse  ero  fcuch  reports  can 
be  obtained,  niaj'  1  bo  permitted  to  call  the  attontiou  of  the  Society 
to  Beveral  matters  of  importance  relating  to  Paraguay,  in  -which  its 
judgment  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  though  I  cannot  pretend 
to  tliiow  much  light  myself  on  the  geography  of  Paraguay,  having 
never  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  Paraguay  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  There  is  a  standard  woik  by  Felix  de  A'/ara,  who  was  sent 
asacommiFsIonerby  ihe  Spanish  Government  to  trace  the  boundaries 
of  Spanish  and  Puitiigncso  territory  at  the  end  of  the  hist  cvntury 
(17^1-1800),  'Dcscripcion  e  Listeria  del  Paraguay  y  del  Rio  d©  la 
Plata,'  and  a  still  older  work  in  Spanish,  by  Guzman,  the  'Historia 
Argentina  del  dcscubrimiento,  poblacion,  conqnista  de  las  Piovincias 
del  Rio  do  la  Plata.'  There  is  a  narrative,  by  Coniniodoie  Page,  of 
the  ex]iloiation  of  the  tributaries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  adjacent 
counlries,  during  the  j-ears  1853  to  1866,  under  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Government ;  an  excellent  work  by  Culonel  Dm  Graty, 
■who  resided  twelve  years  in  Paraguay ;  and  a  siill  fuller  work  by 
M.  Alfred  Demersay,  who  was  charged  with  a  scientific  commission 
to  South  America,  '  Histoire  ptysique,  economiqiie  et  statistique  da 
Paraguay,*  besides  other  more  general  works,  such  as  D'Orbigny'a 
'Homme  Americain.'  Sir 'Wocidbino  Parish's  'Buenos  Ayrea  before 
the  Conquest,*  and  Hutchinson's  '  The  PaTaila  nnd  South  Amoiica.' 
Only  recently  honoured  with  biing  enrolled  myself  among  tho 
members  of  this  distinguLslied  Society,  I  nm  not  indeed  conversant 
of  how  far  its  rules  admit  of  tho  introduclion  of  any  economic  con- 
siderations side  by  side  with  tlie  political  and  physical  geography 
of  a  State,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  geographical  science  does 
not  consist  only  in  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
earth's  physiognomj-,  or  configuration  of  every  land  or  state,  but  in 
a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  its  geographical  position,  and  of  the 
character  of  its  soil,  its  animals,  and  its  inhabitants.     It  may  be 
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witliin  the  province  of  the  ethnologist,  botanist,  or  geologist,  to  find 
ont  the  correlation  and  dibtinctiun  of  the  different  racea,  plants, 
minerals,  or  stratas,  under  diffBrent  latitudes  and  climes,  but  it  is 
cleu-ly  within  the  province  of  the  geographer  to  tell  ns  which  of 
theim  dwells,  or  is  to  be  found,  in  any  specific  locality,  and  what  are 
its  special  characteristics, 

Farajjuay,  being  an  inland  state,  is  not  so  well  situated  as  other 
countri<«  in  South  America  for  communication  with  the  outer 
■world.  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Repulilic  have  splendid 
aeaports,  but  Paraguay,  like  Switzeiland,  has  no  outlet  except  by 
river  communication,  her  very  existence  depending  on  the  free 
Tigation  of  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay — splendid  rivers, 
Mrtainly,  but  unfortunately  passing  through  other  states  ere  they 
reach  the  ocean.  Ilence  the  interest  of  Paragtiay  in  securing,  by 
treaty,  the  freedom  of  river  communication  ;  but  hence,  too,  her 
state  of  perfect  isolation  in  time  of  war,  when  treaties  are  ignored 
or  abrogated.  What  can  be  done  to  extend  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  Paraguay  and  other  states  is  a  great  problem.  There 
ia  a  small  line  of  railway,  at  this  moment,  between  Asuncion  and 
Paraguary.  Can  we  look  forward  to  any  great  scheme  of  railway 
communication,  6uch  as  a  chain  rivalling  that  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco,  in  the  United  States — one  stretching  from  Asuncion,  in 
the  verj'  centre,  to  Kio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  across  the  Andes  to  Santiago  on  the  Pacific? 
Could  we  make  Paraguay  the  highway  for  all  the  mineral  and 
•gricnltoral  resources  of  Bolivia  and  other  northern  states,  what  a 
sonrce  of  improvement  and  wealth  it  would  prove !  The  evil  is, 
that  railways  do  not  well  thrive  where  the  population  is  slender 
and  sparse.  The  strength  of  Paraguay,  and,  we  may  say,  of  almost 
all  South  American  states,  rests  in  their  great  rivers,  which  may 
I  be  economised  to  any  extent  The  basin  of  La  I'lata  is  traversed 
^^by  three  leading  sources  of  water — the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  and 
^H  the  Uruguay,  with  their  numerous  tributaries.  But,  unfortunately, 
^B  these  rivers  do  not  join  except  at  the  lower  courses.  Can  direct 
^^  communication,  by  canal  or  otherwise,  bo  established  between  them 
in  the  higher  streams?  Is  it  possible  to  find,  or  to  provide,  any 
direct  cfmnection  betweeu  the  Paraguay  an(J  thei  Amazon  by  con- 
neoting  their  upper  streams  and  by  overcoming  the  obstacles  inter- 
poaed  by  the  rapids?  The  Cuyaba,  the  Cusca,  tlie  Diamentin,  and 
the  Oro,  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay,  seem  almost  to  join  with  the 
Tapajoe,  the  Xinga,  and  the  Tocantins,  of  tlie  Amazon.*     Could  a 

I    *  U.  Demcnay  mja  that  the  Itenes  or  Ouaporc  comes  ao  new  the  River  Janri, 
afflnent  of  tbe  Paraguay,  that  between  the  Ixisin  of  tbe  Amazon  and  that  of  tlio 
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oontisuous  navigation  be  established  between  the  Amazon  and  the 
Paraguay  by  any  means,  we  should  have  a  current  of  wator  in  the 
very  centre  of  South  America,  traversing  over  600,000  leagues,  or 
twice  as  much  as  the  whole  length  of  Europe,  which,  according  to 
Humboldt,  has  a  superficial  area  of  302,000  leagues.  These  are 
questions  of  great  moment^  which  I  trust  may  ere  long  receive  due 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  Paraguay  are  far  from  definit 
her  riglits  to  certain  portions  of  territory,  especially  the  Chaco  • 
und  the  Missioncs,  or  Candelaria,  being  still  contested.     It  is  not. 
every  state  that   has   the   inestimable   advantage  of  having  he 
natural  boundaries  so  conspicuously  defined  as  this  sea-girt  isle 
of  Britain.     Better  than  mountains  or  rivers,  the  Alps  or  the  Khine, 
the  ocean  and  the  Channel  fairly  separate  England  from  her  neigh- 
bours.    It  is  not  80  with  Paraguay,  surrounded  as  she  is  bj'  states, 
the  boundaries  of  which,  in  many  cases,  are  as  undefined  as  her 
own.     Let  us  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  disputes  as  regards  the 
Grand  Chaco.     When  the  whole  territory  of  La  Plata  formed  one 
Spanish  province,  its  limits  being  bounded  by  the  Amazons  in  the 
north,  Brazil  in  the  east,  Peru  and  Chili  in  the  west,  and  Patagonia  in 
the  south,  the  territory  under  the  name  of  Paraguay  comprised  four 
distinct  provinces,  viz.  Paraguay  proper,  the  Chaco  or  Tucuman. 
the  Rio  de  la  Plaia,  and  the  Parana.     Subsequently,  in  1680.  the       - 
territory  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  viz.  Paraguay  and  I*^| 
Plata  :  the  La  Plata  territory  comprising  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Rio,  ^^ 
Corriente,  and  Santa  Fe,  with  all  that  forms  at  present  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay  ;  and  Paraguay  possessing  all  the  territory 
not  specially  designated  for  the  Plata  ;  both  provinces  being  inde- 
pendent  of  each   other,  yet   dependent  on   the   Vice-Boyalty   of 
Peru.      When,   in    1810,   both   La   Plata  and    Paraguay   declared 
their   independence   from    Spain,    Paraguay   was    in   full   posses- 
sion  of   the   Chaco ;    and,  from   that  lime,  nothing  happened  to^^f 
interrupt  the  posseasiun  of  that  territory,  except  that  during  and  ^^ 
since  the  late  war  between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Paraguay,  the  Chaco  was,  and   remains,  occupied  by  Argentine 
troops.     In  short,  the  title  of  Paraguay  to  the  territory  of  the 
Chaco  ifi  founded  on^  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  her  ever  idnoe 
the  conquest ;  that  she  established  forts  in  it  as  a  protection  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians ;   that  she  founded  on  the  right  of  the 

Plata  there  ii  only  an  i»<tbmua  wLicb  might  be  united  by  a  canal  nf  5  kilomfitrei 
dug  in  tlio  naariilies.  Tliero  U  a  map  extant  by  a  Portuguese  engineer,  dated 
1777,  where  imiitiim  i»  made  of  the  pjssibility  of  formiDg  such  a  atual. 

*  The  word  "Cliaco"  aeems  to  be  derived  from  "  Chichuo,"  the  name  of  the  ^^ 
{leriodical  Jlama  buntt  by  the  Incsa.  ^M 
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Vorm«jo  the  town  of  Conception ;  and  that  she  requires  the  territory 
for  her  own  protection.  If  wo  now  take  into  account  the  woll- 
»cknowIedgod  principle  of  international  law,  that  the  uninterrupted 
poaseauon  of  a  territory  for  a  certain  length  of  time  by  one  state 
excludes  the  claim  of  every  other,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  nations 
ftn  both  hemispheres  to  acknowledge,  in  favour  of  any  civilised 
nation  making  a  settlcracnt  in  an  uncivilised  country,  a  right  of 
pre-emptiun  of  the  contiguous  territory  from  the  native  inhabitants, 
as  against  any  other  civilised  nation,  we  might  safely  lay  down  that 
the  claim  of  Paraguay  to  the  Chaco  is  almost  indefeasible. 

As  regards  the  territory  of  the  Missiones,  Paraguay  claims  pos- 
■Msion  of  the  same  on  the  ground,  that  when  Buenos  Ayrcs  was 
created  into  an  independent  pruvinco,  she  had  only  seventeen  out 
of  the  thirty  peoples  which  composed  the  Missiones;  that  when 
diaaeauioas  occurred  between  the  two  provinces,  arbitrators  settled 
the  respective  jurisdiction  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayros ;  that 

!wben  the  territory  of  the  Missiones  was  created  into  an  independent 
Government,  its  rule  was  entnisted  to  the  Governor  of  Paraguay; 
and  that  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  1811,  Paraguay  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  limits,  and  consequently  with 
the  goTomment  of  the  territory  of  the  Missiones.     The  Argentine 
^tepablio  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  present  these  questions  from 
^  different  point  of  view,  and  to  assert  other  reasons  in  their  favour 
tut  regards  both  the  Chacu  and  the  Missiones,  with  which  I  nm  not 
OonTeisant,  but  better  far  for  both  countries  to  relinquish  their 
absolute  rights,  and  by  arbitration  or  otherwise  to  come  to  some 
satisfactory  arrangement,  than  to  leave  the  dii^puto  to  be  settled 
by  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  war.     The  boundary  difficulty  with 
Brazil  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  now  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1872,  by  which 
the  Kiver  Apa  in  the  north  w{»  taken  as  a  basis,  instead  of  the  River 
Blaooo  as  heretofore,  the  line  north  and  north-east  nowbeing  the  River 
^KParana,  the  Salto  Grande,  the  Serra  de  Maracayo,  the  Serra  Amanbahy, 
^■and  the  River  Apa.     The  boundary  difficulty  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public still  remains.     On  the  15th  July,  1852,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Asuncion,  by  which  the  River  Parana  was  taken  as  the  boundary 
of  the  two  countries  on  the  side  of  Corrientes,  thus  giving  up  to  the 
Argentine  the  territory  of  Candelaria  or  the  Missiones,  but  declaring 
^the  Grand  Chaco,  north  of  the  Vermejo  River,  Paraguayan  territory. 
^^Bot  the  Argentine  Congress  did  not  sanction  the  arrangement,  and 
^^Bhe  queation  remains  still  in  abeyance.     Without  pretending  any 
^^diaolate  exactness  in  a  matter  on  which  so  much  doubt  exists,  the 
are*  of  Paraguay  proper  may  now  be  taken  at  about  70,000  English 
square  miles.      But  if  wo  add  the  Grand  Chaco,  north  of  the 
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Vermejo,  some  170,000  square  miles  more,"  we  have  a  total  of 
240,000  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  Uuit«d 
Kingdom. 

Situated  belotr  the  equator,  between  the  2lBt  and  27th  degree  of 
latitude,  Faraguny  has  necessarily  a  high  temperature.  Taking, 
as  a  h&sia,  the  observations  made  by  the  officers  of  the  American 
Steamer  the  Water  Wileh,  and  those  made  by  M.  Domersay,  and  placing 
them  side  by  side  with  the  temperaturo  of  England,  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society jf  it  would 
seem  that  whilst  the  average  temperature  in  England  for  the  year 
is  48°  Ftthr.,  in  Paraguay  it  is  82\  But  if  we  divide  the  year 
quarterly,  the  contrast  is  not  always  so  great.  The  nearest  approach 
between  the  temperature  of  tlie  two  countries  occurred  in  the 
quarter  from  May  to  Julj-,  when  the  average  in  Paraguay  was  77^, 
and  in  England  57°,|  and  the  extremes  occurred  in  the  quarter 
from  November  to  January,  when  in  Paraguay  the  temperattiro 
averaged  SQ''  Fahr.,  and  in  England  38'. 

But  excess  of  heat  is  not  uecossarily  a  cause  of  unhcalthinesa,  ■ 
unless  accompanied  by  humidity.  M.  Demersay  said,  that  he  could 
less  endure  the  temperature  of  liio  at  97",  than  that  of  Paraguay  at 
110"  or  120',  simply  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  Paraguay  the  heat 
is  dry,  in  liio  the  heat  is  damp.  The  winds  ia  Paraguay  have, 
moreover,  even  more  influence  than  the  temperature.  The  north 
wind  ia  certainly  warm  and  enervating,  but  the  south  is  cool  and 
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*  The  urea  nf  the  Cbsco  territory,  from  the  Rio  or  Bahia  Negta  to  the  Vermejo, 
is  givea  at  16,537  Rpnnish  equure  league*, 
t  '  Philoaophicdl  Transactions  of  the  Boyol  Society,'  Part  II.  for  1850. 

t  AvERAOE  Tempebatcbb,  im  Fahbenuut. 

Ptnga*j.  ZagUoi. 

o  o 

January 90  ....  86 

February        87  38 

March 82  ..  ..  41 

April       78  ....  46 

Moy        72  ..  ..  53 

June       71  ....  58 

July        90  ....  ei 

August 81  ..  ..  60 

September     81  56 

October 82  49 

Noveiiil>er      90  ....  42 

December       88  ....  39 

Average     82  ..  ..  48 

The  mean  of  all  tjio  monthly  results  from  England  from  1771  to  1849  wm 
48-3°,  and  down  to  1870  49-6''.  It  should  be  noted,  that  whilst  the  obserrotiong 
in  England  extend  over  100  years,  the  obacn'utious  in  Puragnoy  are  only  for 
single  years. 
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refreshing.  There  appears  to  be  no  epidemic  disease  in  I'uraguaj-, 
except,  indeed,  a  kind  of  fever  which  in  incident  to  every  marshy 
land ;  and  if  there  be  any  complaint  of  unhealthiness  now,  I  would 
imagine  it  to  arise  rather  from  the  diminution  of  population,  the 
ttlng  down  of  trees,  and  the  deBtruotion  of  cattle,  than  from  auy 

of  the  climate  or  temperature  in  their  normal  state. 
What  may  be  the  population  of  Paraguay,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  di£5cult  to  say.     In  1857,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  Fara- 
way was  divided  into   25   departments,  with  a   total  population 
1,337,000,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  centred  in  five  deptirt- 
viz. :    the   Central,    including    Asuncion,  Cordillera,   Villa 

the  llissiones,  and  Villa  del  Pilar.  Since,  then,  however, 
,y  has  Lad  to  endure  a  terrible  war,  in  which  the  whole 
manhood  of  the  population  was  engaged,  and  which  has  been 
exceptionally  destructive  of  human  lives.  So  that  the  number  must 
be  greatly  lessened.  But  very  soon  the  population  is  sure  to  recover 
itself^  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  in  Paraguay  being  at  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  in  any  other  country,  even  apart  from  im- 
migration. The  people  of  Paraguay  are  derived  from  three  stocks, 
▼iz.  the  Indian  of  American  origin  or  the  Guaranee  race,  the  white  of 
European  origin,  and  the  negroes  of  African  origin.  But  the  greater 
number  is  an  offshoot  from  the  Spanish  mixed  with  the  Indian,  the 
Groaranee  Indian  being  a  race  extending  from  Guyana  to  Buenos 
AyroB,  traversing  Brazil,  covering  all  Paraguay  and  reaching  the 
Chiquitos.  Whilst  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  Spaniards  disdained  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Indians,  in  Paraguay  they  readily  took  to 
themselves  wives  from  the  native  Guaranee ;  and  the  result  was  a 
mixed  ntoe,  possessing  all  the  exterior  advantages  of  the  European 
and  all  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  Indian,  with  also,  of  course, 
a  fair  portion  of  the  evil  propensities  of  them  both.  And  it  is  from 
this  fact  that  we  can  account  for  the  continuance  to  this  day  of  the 
Guaranee  language  among  the  people,  a  language  almost  monosyl- 
Libie,  which  bears  close  analogy  to  the  Chinese.*  How  came  the 
Goarances  to  be  in  the  centre  of  South  America  ?  Whether  they  ever 
oaSM  originally  from  the  old  world,  or  whether  they  are  indigenous 
lo  the  8oQ,  these  are  problems  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve. 
The  Indians  in  the  Chaco  belong  principally  to  three  nations — the 
Nation  Lengua,  the  Nation  Toba,  and  the  Machicuys — most  of  whom 
are  very  tall  in  stature,  simple  in  habits,  quiot  in  demeanour,  with 
a  language  always  guttural  and  nasal,  and  with  scarcely  any  reli- 

f  *  The  Goaiunce  now  «pokcu  in  Pnmgnay  ia  a.  lotxture  of  the  original  Ouunui(>e 
and  Bpaoinli.  In  numeiBla,  the  iiumbura  one  to  live  have  Guaranee  names,  tho 
»nm>»rB  (ix  to  tcn  bave  Spanijih  names. 
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gious  belief.  I  have  had  now  some  experience  of  the  Paragaayans. 
Ten  years  ago,  four  of  them  were  students  in  my  chambers  of  inter- 
national law  aud  political  economy,  and  with  many  more  I  bad  the 
honour  of  being  intimately  associated,  aud  I  can  say  with  perfect 
truth  lliiit  I  have  found  them  one  and  all  intelligent  of  mind,  of 
rapid  comprehension,  and  of  persevering  habits.  Though  naturally 
reserved  in  character,  they  are  sweet  in  disposition  ;  and  as  for  the 
ladies,  they  are  handsome  and  graceful,  lighter  in  complexion  than 
the  men,  in  manners  most  attractive. 

If  Paraguay  has  but  a  scanty  population,  she  is  certainly  the 
panwlise  of  animal  lifo,  everj' division  of  the  animal  kingdom  having 
there  its  living  representatives.  The  chattering  monkeys,  the 
audacious  jaguar,  the  spiteful  tiger,  the  ferocious  lion,  are  all  there. 
There  are  the  vulture  and  the  ostrich,  the  crocodile  and  the  cameleon, 
the  viper,  the  serpent,  and  many  other  reptiles,  whose  presence  is 
often  fur  too  near  human  habitations  to  be  borne  with  indiflference, 
whilst  the  mosquitos  are  themselves  a  great  nuisance.  Many,  too, 
are  the  domestic  animals,  which  might  be  reared  with  extreme 
facility  in  Paraguay,  though,  alaa  [  human  agents  are  but  few  for 
pastoral  work.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  piga  will,  however,  some 
day  again  multiply,  and  furnish  abundant  food  for  the  inhabitants 
as  they  did  heretofore. 

The  geological  condition  and  mineral  resources  of  Paraguay  have 
been  more  tlian  onco  explored.  The  Cordillorita  has  been  found 
to  contain  many  pieces  of  oxydite  iron,  besides  manganese  and  zinc. 
Some  years  ago,  quicksilver  mines  were  opened  at  Sim  Miguel.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  placed  as  she  is  in  tlio  centre 
of  the  massive  continent  of  South  America,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  bods  of  precious  stones,  gold  and  platinum,  of  Brazil, 
from  the  copper  and  silver  mines  of  Chili  and  Peru,  Paraguay 
may  yet  liberally  reward  any  ardent  explorer,  who  will  not 
only  ascertain  the  existence  of  valuable  minerals,  but  strive,  by  the 
importation  of  capital  and  industry,  to  develop  their  resources. 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  f.r.s.,  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  to  whom, 
as  well  as  to  Professor  Kamsay,*  I  am  indebted  for  much  assistance 
in  drawing  up  the  iustnictions  to  the  Geologist  of  the  Commission, 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  Argentine  Kopublio 
is  developing  into  a  mineral  district  of  importance,  and  Brazil  is 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  deter- 
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•  My  ocknowledgmentB  arc  due  to  Br.  Hooker,  f.ba,  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Eew,  and  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  k.h.g^.,  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  for  their  aid  in  preparing  the  instructions  for  tbo  Botanist  and  the 
Gtoogtapher. 
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lO  if  there  bo  any  real  continuation  in  Paraguay  of  the  coal 

of  the  latter,  or  of  the  mineral  heaving  rocka  of  the  former 

The  reports  of  Mr.  John  Mier,  f.k.s.,  and  Mr.  N.  Plant, 

coalfields  of  Brazil,  publisLod  in  the  third  volume  of  the 

the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal,'  deserve  attention  in 

nection  \rith    this   question.    Of  marble,  Paraguay  has  great 

Abundance,  and  in  choice  varieties.     The  Paraguayan  Government 

int  to  this  ooontry  a  magnificent  table  of  marble  inlaid,  representing 

pwards  of  seventy  descriptions,  most  beautifully  and  artistically 

rked.      And  M.  Du  Graty   tells    us,    that   Paraguay  possesses 

mineral  substances  for  building,  for  the  arts,  and  for  industry  in 

great  abundance. 

Of  the  richness  of  the  flora  of  Paraguay,  there  is  no  manner  of 
nbt.  Flowers  and  fiuit  grow  there  spontaneously.  Oranges, 
elons,  peaches,  and  mandioca  are  growing  wild  in  Paraguay. 
The  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly.  CJotton,  superior  to  Egyptian, 
of  excellent  staple,  may  bo  had  in  any  quantity.  The  yerba  vmle, 
a  kind  of  tea,  much  in  use  in  South  America,  is  a  source  of  great 
revenue,  and  an  article  of  considerable  commerce.  Paraguayan 
ibacoo  is  excellent ;  some  kinds,  especially  the  "  Canola,"  being 
'Scribed  as  similar  to  the  Havanna,  and  for  which  there  might  be 
open  market  in  London.  The  timber  of  Paraguay  is  known  to 
compact  and  heavy,  exceedingly  durable,  almost  indestructible. 
The  queffraeho,  le/jracho,  and  arundey,  are  straight  and  free,  rising, 
some  fifty,  some  seventy  feet  from  the  ground.  The  papercho  is 
described  as  superior  to  the  best  English  ouk.  Of  this  papercho 
ressels  are  bnilt,  which  live  on  the  water  for  fifty  years,  and  rafters 
,re  made,  which  are  known  to  have  supported  roofs  of  houses  for 
lore  than  double  that  time.  I  would  weary  you  were  I  to  enter 
into  detail  of  the  flora  of  Paraguay.  But  if  the  land  is  so  pro- 
ductive and  nature  so  bountiful,  why,  it  may  bo  asked,  is  agricul- 
ture in  80  stationary  and  depressed  a  condition  ?  A  great  obstacle, 
I  presome,  to  agricultural  progress  must  bo  the  fact  that  a  large 
and  iindefined  portion  of  the  land,  some  say  more  than  half, 
belongs  to  the  Government.  But  besides  this,  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  temperature,  and  the  multiplicity  of  insects,  prove 
often  very  injurious,  whilst  the  insecurity  arising  from  political 
causes,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  have 
narrowed  the  field  of  agricultural  labour,  and  greatly  hindered 
agricultural  improvement.  What  we  require  to  know  as  respects 
agriculture.  Is  not  so  much  what  produce  is  indigenoxis  to  the  soil, 
as  bow  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  hindered 
improvement,  what  is  the  capability  of  the  soil  for  the  introduction 
voi_  xvm.  L 
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of  other  tropical  plants,  and  how  far  the  contimiity  of  crops  trcm 
year  to  year  may  be  safely  relied  upon. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  not  far  ad%'nnced  in  Paraguay ;  not 
indeed  from  any  incapacity  for  labour  or  inactive  habits  on  the  port 
of  the  natives,  for  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  stated  that  the  Indian  labourer 
has  been  found  capable  of  enduring  an  infinitely  greater  degree  of 
bodily  exertion  than  the  most  robust  European,  but  mainly  from 
political  and  social  causes.  Such  policy  as  that  of  Francia,  exclusive, 
arbitrary,  meddling,  and  any  instability  and  weakness  of  Govern- 
ment, must  always  have  the  worst  possible  influence  on  trade  and 
finance.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  tobacco-leaf^  cigars, 
medicinal  substances,  as  sarsaparilla  and  balm,  dye-woods,  wax, 
mate,  indigo,  gum,  cotton,  timber,  and  minerals,  and  they  are  of 
sufiSciont  importance  to  raise  the  trade  of  the  countiy  to  a  consider- 
able amount ;  but  the  people,  unfortunately,  do  not  make  much  of 
them,  whilst  the  absence  of  seaports,  which  necessitates  the  tiso  i 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  as  intermediaries,  takes  from  Para- 
guay any  credit  for  even  the  little  foreign  trade  which  she  doec| 
cultivate.  Yes,  Paraguay  is  indeed  rich,  but  her  riches  are  entirely 
undeveloped.  Romcmber  what  England  was  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  before  coal  and  iron  were  scarcely  known  or  appreciated. 
That  Bourco  of  enormous  wealth  was  hero  then  as  now ;  but  it 
was  deemed  of  little  or  no  account,  simply  because  labour  and 
capital  had  not  yet  been  applied  to  mining  operations.  Was  no 
Australia,  only  thirty  years  ago,  Utile  more  than  a  convict  settle-^ 
ment,  though  the  existence  of  gold  in  that  island  was  distinctly 
predicted  by  our  late  President,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison?  And 
BO  it  is  with  Paraguay.  It  is  as  yet  htit  a  new  country.  It 
has  a  virgin  soil.  It  has  undiscovered  and  unappropriated  richoa, 
but  it  wants  labour,  it  wants  capital,  it  wants  energy,  it  wants 
peace  and  quietness  to  encourage  labourers,  and  to  attract  to 
itself  the  capital  of  the  world.  To  an  occasional  visitor,  who  sees 
things  as  they  are,  the  present  condition  of  Paraguay  must  certainly 
be  disappointing.  But  the  settlor  who  goes  there  with  a  littlo 
capital  on  hand,  and  with  a  bond  fide  intention  to  settle  and  to  work, 
will  soon  see  that  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  botanist  and  geologist 
were  not  fables  concocted  for  a  purpose,  but  sober  matters  of  fact, 
upon  which  ho  may  plan  and  work. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  is  Eepublican^^B 
When  Paraguay  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  Spain,  the  Govern -^^ 
ment  was  entrusted  to  a  Junta,  of  which  Francia  became  the  chief 
spirit.     This,  however,  was  soon  replaced  by  the  dictatorship  of 
Francia  alone,  which  lasted  from  1816  to  1840.    On  his  death,  in^ 
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J,  the  Government  was  again  entrusted  to  throe  Consuls;  but, 

ler  a  little  while,  in   1844,    Lopez   became   the   sole   President, 

and  so  remained  till  he  died  in  the  field  of  war,  after  a  desperate 

straggle    with    Brazil,    the   Argentine    Republic,   and    Uruguay. 

Even  prior  to  the  death  of  Lopez,  a  now  Government  was  furmod 

ia   Pangnay  in   18611,  consisting  of  Don  Carlo  Antonio  Kivarola, 

Don  Carlo  Lorzaga,  and  Don  Jose  Bedoja.     In  1870,  Rivarols  was 

constitntcd  sole  President  of  the  Republic;  nnd  in  1871,  Rivarohi 

having  reitigned,  Don  Salvator  Jovellanos  became  Vice-President, 

irith   the  exerciso  of  the   executive    power,  and  ho  continues   iu 

ithority  to  the  present  moment.     As  we  may  well  imagine,  the 

of  the  state  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  war  are  greatly 

Bred.     Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  people  arc  able  to 

provide  a  sufiScient  revenue,  and  meanwhile  the  oxpcnditiiro  must 

be  oomparativcly  large.     But  a  few  years'  tranquillity  will  doubt- 

len  prodnce  a  great  improvement,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  ero 

Kiong  we  shall  see  trade  and  industry  revive,  and  a  stream  of  volun- 

^■ary  immigration  set  in  from  the  south  of  Europe,  Italians*  and 

^Bpaniards  especially,  which  will  cultivate  the  land,  and  help  to 

^^wrelop  the  enonnous  resources  of  the  country. 

I  regret  that  there  is  no  postal  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  there  is  no  British  representative  at  this 
moment  in  Asuncion.  Britain  never  maintained  a  soparnte  mission 
^Kn  Paraguay,  Sir  Charles  Hotham  having  been  sent  thither  on  a 
^^special  mission.  From  1856  to  1860,  Mr.  Charles  Henderson  was 
British  Consiil  at  Asuncion  ;  but  since  then  no  one  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  Britain  has  no  representative  whatever  at  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  though  she  receives  ministers  from  the  same.  Surely 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  lag  behind  in  procuring  tho 
means  for  securing  to  the  trade  of  England  the  most  reliable 
information  regarding  a  country  in  which  many  are  deeply 
interested.  A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Paraguay  was  signed  at  Asuncion,  on 
tie  4th  March,  18o3,  by  Sir  Charles  Hotham  and  General  Ixipez, 
by  which,  among  other  things,  Paraguay  conceded  to  the  merchant 
flag  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  tho  free  navigation   of  the  River 
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•  Acxxudiog  to  a  Rpporl  by  Mr.  Macdonell,  Her  Majesly'a  Cbargtf  d'Aflaires  at 
sac  Ayrre,  ia  1872,  ttie  Italiaua  are  tbc  roost  proeporous  of  the  immigmnta  in 
ldit«i  nf  tin  Plnta.  Tho  number  of  Ituliims  in  tbu  Arp;cntine  Republic  wna 
iSpwaM*  of  120,000,  and  tbc  amount  of  ninncy  tbo  Itulijm  population  yearly 
noaitted  to  ItaJv  wua  very  considomblo.  Tlipre  i§  no  r<?B8on  wby  Rngliiih 
emignnta  should  not  succi'cd  in  Fiiragiuiy.  Yet  il  uhuuld  l>c  remembered  that 
Italuas  and  Spaniards  meet  there  a  langungi!  pwrv.  akin,  if  not  identical,  to  their 
owa,  a  tempeiature  to  whiob  they  ore  accnstumcd,  a  mode  of  living  ulao  similar, 
and  the  rcligiou  to  which  most  of  them  adhere. 

L  2 
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Paraguay  as  far  as  Asuncion,  and  on  the  right  eide  of  the  FaniDt, 
from  whore  it  belongs  to  lior,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Encaroacion. 
But  the  treaty  wus  for  six  years,  only  to  bo  prolonged  for  one  y 
longer  in  case  neither  party  should  notify  its  intention  to  put 
end  to  it.     Therefore  the  treaty  is  now  expired. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  Paraguay.  It  is  an  extensive  territory,— 
including  the  C'liaco,  even  larger  than  Great  Britain  ;  in  a  southern 
latitude  below  the  equator,  with  a  warm  temperature,  yet  liealthy, 
full  of  rosouroew  both  mineral  and  agricultural,  with  comparatively 
a  very  small  population,  with  crippled  industry,  a  small  trade,  and 
for  the  present  a  low  state  of  finances,  relieved  certainly  by  the 
fact,  that  tlie  State  owns  a  largo  portion  of  land  and  property. 
What  are  the  prospects  of  such  a  State  ?  What  is  likely  to  be  ita 
policy  ?  All  we  can  say  is,  that  should  it  bo  blessed  in  years  to 
come  with  a  steadj'  and  enlightened  Government,  with  permanency 
of  political  institutions,  vnih  perfect  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  with  an  honest  and  wise  admin  islration,  the  future  of  Paraguay 
is  sure  to  be  one  of  decided  and  continuous  progrees.  But  should 
internecine  wars  between  her  and  other  States  continue  to  be,  as 
heretofore,  of  frequent  locurrence,  or  should  bands  of  marauders  or 
baudits  still  produce  insurrections  and  confusion,  there  is  nothing 
before  Paragii;iy  but  misery  and  desolation.  Let  the  past,  with  all 
ita  traces  of  destruction,  suffice.  Let  a  new  era  of  peace  and  order 
bo  introduced.  Let  the  sjjirit  of  patriotism  nerve  every  Paraguayan 
to  biing  about  a  complete  renovation — physical,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical. Let  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  which  I  believe  perfectly 
honest  in  motive,  and  firm  in  purpose,  strive  vrith  all  its  might  to 
secure  those  blci^sings  to  the  people,  and  we  shall  soon  see  capital 
and  laljour  eager  to  explore  the  wide  field  which  that  cotmtry 
ofibrs  for  work  and  investment.  The  task  before  the  Paraguayan 
GoYomment  is  an  arduous  one,  and  it  will  need  to  buckle  on  i^^| 
armour  to  ensure  success ;  but  I  will  venture  to  hope  that,  as  trustoe^^ 
of  reeourcos  so  great,  and  responsible  for  their  administration  to  the 
whole  civilised  world,  it  will  be  its  ambition,  as  it  will  surely  bo 
ita  interest,  to  more  than  fulfil  all  our  expectations,  and  m)  to  attract^— 
to  itself  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  all  civilised  States.  ^| 

Mr.  Jameb  Mow  ATT  lakcd  Mr.  Dates  whether  the  watershed  between  the 
two  great  river-gystemg  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazons  was  such  that  it  was 
lx>Bsil)le  some  connection  might  be  formed  between  them,  or  whether  there  was 
anything  in  that  part  of  the  world  corresponding  to  the  phenomenon  known 
as  bifurcatdon ;  such  as  that  of  the  Caasiquiare,  which  conaected  the  Orinoco 
and  Amazons. 

Mr.  Bates  replied  that  he  believed  there  was  no  instance  known  ot 
bifurcation  connecting  the  tributaries  of  the  La  Plata  and  tliose  of  the 
Amazon;  but  iu  the  west,  near  Sucre,  iu  the  wet  season,  the  country  which 
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lonns  thr  watershed  between  the  Faragtiay  and  the  Mndnira  being  level,  and 
m&rshr,  becoiuis  flooded,  aud  enables  canoes  to  paaa  from  one  river-system 
I"  Another;  bat  no  regular  commerce  wns  carried  on  in  this  way.  Of  course 
oaiiaU  might  lie  00D8truct4jd  at  very  little  expense.  The  highest  elevation  of 
the  watershed  could  not  be  more  than  lOOO  or  1200  feet.  Traders  very  often 
paas  (rotn  Fangnar  up  the  river,  and  then  across  to  the  Kiver  Tai^ajoa,  and 
so  deaoend  in  canoes  to  the  city  of  Santarem  on  the  Amazons.  When  those 
countries  faeoome  peopled  there  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  canals  would 
b«  made  oonneciing  the  rivers,  or  avoiding  rapids,  mo  tliat  a  vast  system  of 
interiuj  narijiation  would  be  completed  throtighout  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  Sonth  America. 

Sir  fljUMT  Verset  said  that  when  he  was  in  South  America  fivc-and-forty 
years  ago  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  told  him  that  the  Spaniards,  the  Brazilians, 
and  the  Portuguese  bad  ascended  the  rivers  and  fought  battles  in  those  very 
Toarshes  lo  which  Mr.  Bates  referred.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  oommercial  enterprise  would  ultimately  be  able  to  find  its  way  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  interior  of  South  America.  The  great  difficulty  of 
travelling  there  arose  in  his  day  from  the  Indians,  who  swept  over  the 
country  on  horseback  in  Urge  hordes,  destroying  every  creature  they  met 
with.  The  only  chance  a  traveller  hail  of  escjii)ing  was  to  throw  down 
his  baggage  and  gallop  away  in  an  opfxjsite  direction  to  that  in  which  thS' 
IroVi-iiis  w.re  coming.  The  dogs  of  the  Pampas  hod  the  extraordinary  faculty 
i'  a  peculiar  howl  at  the  approach  of  the  Indians,  and  no  traveller 
(  :i.\i  into  the  country  without  dogs. 

'i  he  Cbairkax,  in  summing  up,  said  that  Professor  Levi's  paper  was  one 
th»t  did  not  contain  merely  dry  geographical  or  statistical  details,  but  dealt 
in  •  liberal  spirit  with  the  whole  subject.  He  would  commend  that  manner 
<rf  treating  a  country  generally  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Dry  journals 
of  trarela,  which  were  very  valuable  for  their  geographical  details,  were  not 
■o  Kcoerally  interesting  as  a  paper  like  that  which  Professor  Levi  had  just 
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I^/A  Meeting,  26(A  Janwiry,  1874. 

Sn  a  BAETLE  E.  FRERE,  k.c.b.,  icc.s.i.,  Ac,  Piiesidest,  in 

the  Chair. 

Prwkstatioss. —  W.  White  Cooper,  Esq. ;  Henry  Douglas  Bell,  Esq.; 
Oto.  Lewis  Parkin,  Esq.  ;  Thomas  Devas,  Esq. 

BucnoNS. — C.  F,  R.  Allen,  Esq. ;  Capt.  Lionel  Neville  Frederick 
Ames  (Grenadier  Guards) ;  William  Moore  Dell,  Esq. ;  (Japt.  H,  F. 
Blnir,  luE. ;  William  Boyd,  m.a.,  f.u.s.E.  ;  Graneille  Bridgeman,  Esq. ; 
Charles  Gilherl  liroum,  Esq.  ;  Thomas  Ryhunt  Buchanan,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
BmtMJ,  Jt.t'.;  W.  CarUcrtght,  Esq.;  Harry  Walter  ChoMey,  Esq.; 
ImsiL-CoI.  E.  Staines  Daniell ;  Duncan  Datridson,  Esq. ;  Eduard 
Dotfling,  Esq. ;  William  Evill,  Esq. ;  Commander  0.  A.  Forstman 
(Consnl  for  Portugal) ;  Lieut.  W.  J,  Gill,  ice.  ;  Jame^  Henry  Stuart 
Orakam,  Esq. ;  Edward  Hairhy,  Esq. ;  Capl.  Francis  Handley  (late 
India  X»vy) ;  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Heard;  Lieut.-Col.  James  Hills,  v.c,  r.a.  ; 
Jokn   Kennedy,  v. v.;   Andrew  James   Livingstone  Learmonth,  Esq.; 
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Donald  H.  Macfarlane,  E»q. ;  Sicjihen  Mcwm,  Etiq. ;  Cliarlet  Edvcard 
Malthews, Esq.;  Lieut.-Col.  Alfred  Pearton;  Edward  Power,  E*q. ;  Jamea 
Reynolds,  Esq.;  James  Lionel  Hidpath,  Esq. ;  Edmund  Honlledye,  Esq.  ; 
Rupert  Smith,  Esq. ;  Duh:  of  St.  Albans ;  T.  Waters,  Esq. ;  Robert 
Wharton,  Esq.;  E.  E.  Wodehouse,  Esq.;  Cliarles  Edward  Baring 
Young,  Esq. 

Accessions  to  the  Library  from  January  12th  to  Jascart 
20th,  1874. — '  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian,  Coptic  and 
fde.'  By  Hyde  Clarke,  1874.  Donor  the  author.  '  Navigation  of 
the  Atlantic'  From  the  French  of  M.  F.  Labroeo ;  by  J.  B. 
Coghlan.  Washington,  1873.  Donor  Commodore  K.  H.  Wyman, 
U.3.N.  'Acridida?  of  North  America.'  By  C.  Thomas.  Washington, 
1873.  Donor  F.  V.  Hayden,  Esq.  '  Autiqnitates  AmericantB. 
Edidit  Societas  Eegia  Antiquariorum  fcJepteutrionalium.'  1873. 
Donor  Sir  David  Diindas.  '  The  Cruise  of  the  Curafoa  in  1865.' 
By  Julins  L.  Brencliley.  1873.  By  purchase.  '  Memoires  snr  les 
principaux  Travanx  d'utilittj  publique  en  Egypte.'  Par  Linant  de 
Bollefouds  Bey.  With  Atlas.  Paris,  1872-73.  Donor  the  author. 
'  Central  Asia  and  its  Question.'  By  Col.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  CB. 
1873.  Donor  tho  author.  'The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant* 
By  F.  Vincent.  187.iJ.  Donor  the  author.  '  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories.'  By  F.  V.  Hayden. 
Washington,  1873.  Donor  tie  U.S.  Geologist.  *  La  Isla  de  Fascua 
i  SUB  Habitantes.'  D.  R.  A.  Philippi.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1873. 
Donor  the  author.  '  Algebraiske  Funktioner  af  x  og  y.'  Af 
P.  C.  V.  HauKon.  Copenhagen,  1873.  '  Themiochemisko  Under 
Bogelser.'     Ved  J.  Thomsen,  Acad^mie  Boyale  de  Copenhagen. 

Accessions  to  Map-Room  since  the  last  Meeting  of  Jantjary 
12th,  1874. — West  Africa. — MS.  Map  of  the  Brass  River  (Niger 
Delta).  Presented  by  the  author,  A.  MacEacheii,  Esq.,  f.r.cs.,  West 
Africa. — Tracing  of  tho  Pornbeiros'  route  from  Muata  Hianvo  to 
Cazembe.  Presented  by  A.  Johnston,  Esq.,  f.k.u.s.  South  Austria. — 
Map  showing  heights.  By  A.  Steinhauser.  Presented  by  the 
author.  A  Map  showing  the  Rivers  Congo,  Gaboon.  Presented 
by  K.  Kiepert,  Esq.  United  States  of  America. — 4  Maps,  viz.: 
1.  Geological  Survey  of  Yellowstone  National  Park;  2.  Parts  of 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  Territories ;  3.  Map  of  tho  Upper 
Geyser  Basin, Fire  Hole  River;  4.  Map  of  the  Lower  Geyser  Baein, 
Fire  Hole  River.  Atlas  of  the  Suez  Canal,  with  views.  By  Linant  de 
Beliefonda  Bej'.  Presented  by  the  author.  Map  of  Ashantee  and 
Gold  Coast,  Map  of  London,  showing  Railways.  Both  presented 
by  tho  iiublishers,  C.  Smith   and    Son.     Ordnance   Survey.     141 
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ShBcts  of  Farish  Maps.  Presented  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  through  Sir  H.  James,  Director  of  Survey.  Geological 
Miip  of  California  and^Nevada.     Presented  by  Professor  Whitney, 

Corr.  Mem.  £.o.s. 

• 

The  Pbksidext,  referring  to  the  telegram  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  death,  wliich 
h«d  jnst  Bppejircd  in  the  evening  papers,  said  that  members  of  the  Society 
who  knew  £ftit«m  Africa  well  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  accutacy  of  the 
report. 


The  following  Paper  was  read  by  the  author : — 

Geogmphical  Notes  of  the  Khedive  t  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,      ' 
By  Lieut.  Jdlian  A.  Bakek,  b.n. 

HAvrao  had  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
with  the  topographical'  department,  in  the  late  Expedition  of 
Hia  Highness  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  for  tho  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  the  fallowing  Report  of  the  countries  visited 
during  the  expedition. 

Of  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
speak  :  but,  on  arrival  at  Khartoum,  wo  found  that  there  were  no 
Tessela  ready  for  the  sbipmeut  of  the  corn  and  stores  requisite  for 
the  Expedition,  nor  for  the  steel  boats  designed  by  Messrs.  Samuda 
for  the  navigation  of  the  great  lake  Albert  N'yanza.  Oiafier  Pacha, 
the  Governor  General  of  tho  Soudan,  being  urged  by  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  at  length  succeeded  in  hiring  thirty-one  boats,  with  which 
we  started  on  tho  8th  February,  1870. 

Previous  to  leaving  Khartoum,  we  hoard  that  the  White  Nile  was 

choked  np  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Buhr  Gazal,  and  that  the 

stoppage  extended  for  an   immense  distance,  entirely  obstnicting 

1  the  navigation  of  the  river.     This  stoppage  or  "  sud  "  is  mentioned 

i  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  the  '  Albert  N'yanza,  Great  Basin  of  the 

^ile,'  vol.  iL,  p.  329  el  »eq.     It  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  during 

the  lapse  of  years  had  assumed  its  present  gigantic  proportions, 

ivMch  are  every  day  being  increased  by  the  deposit  of  fresh  vege- 

[  table  matter  by  the  river  above.     The  traders,  we  were  told,  were 

obliged,  in  consequence,  to  travel  by  the  Bahr  Zarafie,  or  Giraffe 

River,  which  is  an  arm  of  tho  Nile,  leaving  it  in  lat.  7°  n.,  and 

meeting  it  again  in  lat  9°  ».,  about  36  miles  above  the  confluence  of 

the  Sobat. 

During  tho  last  year  we  were  told  that  the  Bahr  Zaraffe  also  had 
onio  obstructed,  and  that  there  were  very  shallow  places  in  it, 
rer  which  the  boats  would  have  to  be  dragged.    Rj  all  accounts. 
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however,  the  extent  of  these  obetructions  was  very  small,  ranging, 
amongst  a  number  of  informante,  from  30  to  100  yards. 

We  passed  Fasboda,  lat.  0°  54'  n.,  long.  32°  26'  e.,  on  February 
14th,  1870.  This  is  a  most  nuhoalthy  spot,  surroanded  by  marhhes. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Bey  and  garrisoned  by  400  men,  all  of  whom 
have  been  sent  hero  for  punishment.  After  taking  in  some  further 
supplies,  we  started  again,  and  passed  the  Sobat  on  the  17tb 
Fobniary.  This  grand  river  was  then  bank-full,  and  about  250 
yards  wide,  running  with  such  a  strong  stream  that  it  banked  up 
the  Nile,  the  water  of  which  was  quite  dead  for  some  distance  above 
the  junction. 

We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr  Zaraffe  on  February  iStfa, 
1870,  and  travelled  for  272  miles  up  this  river.  At  the  mouth  it 
was  about  (iO  yards  in  width,  but  at  this  point  it  had  decreased  to 
about  20  yardfl.  There  was  a  raised  piece  of  ground  here,  about 
10  feet  above  the  river,  on  the  right  bank,  which  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  a  "  dubhah."  I  subeerjuentlj-  took  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  this  place.  About  a  mile  above  the  "  dubbah  "  the  river  was 
entirely  lost,  and  we  came  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  high  grass, 
without  a  veetige  of  a  channel  in  any  direction,  and  no  signs  of 
water  even  from  the  masthead.  Hero  the  guide  declared  himself 
to  be  at  fault,  and  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  return  for 
80  miles,  where  we  found  our  fleet  coming  along  slowly,  being 
towed  by  the  men  on  the  bank.  Ilaving  taken  a  fresh  guide  we 
proceeded  again  to  the  "  dubbah,"  the  fleet  arriving  before  us,  owing 
to  a  fair  wind.  , 

On  March  8th  we  began  to  cut  a  passage  for  the  boats,  and  on 
March  13th  we  were  obliged  to  take  the  paddles  off  our  two 
steamers,  as  the  channel  was  too  narrow  to  allow  the  paddles  to 
revolve.  The  channel  was  cut  in  the  following  manner  : — The  men 
were  placed  along  the  line  where  the  grass  grew  thinnest  and  the 
water  was  deepest,  which  was  easily  found  by  sounding  with  a  pole 
pushed  through  the  floating  mass  of  some  five  feet  of  tangled  roots 
and  slime,  and  then,  armed  with  swords,  they  commenced  to  cut 
through  this  mass,  the  men  stationed  on  each  side  hauling  the  grass 
out,  and  throwing  it  on  to  the  bank  which  was  thus  formed.  When 
the  channel  was  sufficiently  cleared,  the  grass  forming  the  bank 
was  tied  back  to  the  green  grass  on  each  side,  to  prevent  it  from 
rolling  back  into  the  channel  again.  This  sort  of  work  continued 
till  March  29th,  a  few  lakes  intervening.  Wo  then  reached  the 
clear  river,  and  proceeded  for  1 3  miles,  the  water  getting  shallower 
and  shallower,  until  at  last  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  little  dahabiah, 
drawing  only  2  ft.  6  in.  of  water,  could  not  go  any  further.    Taking 
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L|b6  <iiDg7i  WO  fouud  that  a  littlo  further  on  there  was  not  water 
NkfOiugh  even  for  her,  and  she  had  to  be  dragged  over  a  sandbank. 
BBm|MI  this,  the  water  was  nowhere  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and 
'our  vessels  required  4  ft.  We  were  too  lato  in  the  season.  Wo 
onghl  tti  have  started  from  Klinrtoum  in  the  end  of  October,  when 
the  northerly  winds  commence  to  blow,  and  the  river  is  high,  but, 
O'wing  to  delays  in  Cairo,  we  had  only  started  from  Suez  on 
Dec«?ttiber  5th,  1 869.  It  was  necessary  to  return,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  had  noticed  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  6  miles 
below  the  jirnction  of  the  Sobat,  as  a  suitable  jilace  for  a  camp  in 
case  of  necessity.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  called  ihe  officers  and  explained 
the  circumstances  to  them,  and  we  sjidly,  but  the  Egyptians  gladly, 
tamed  our  boats'  heads  down  stream  for  the  return  journey  on 
April  3rd,  1870.  There  were  two  "  dubbahs"  at  this  place,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  a  third  one  a  little  further  back  on  tho 
left  bank.  Tho  river  had  fallen  so  rapidly,  and  tho  grass  had  closed 
in  so  much,  that  we  did  not  get  back  to  the  "  dubbah  "  till  April 
10th.  Here  we  again  mounted  our  paddles  on  the  two  steamers, 
and  steamed  down  stream,  arriving  at  tho  Nile  on  April  lUth. 
We  met  Mr.  Higginbotham,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Exi)edition, 
on  April  2lBt,  with  eleven  boats,  bringing  up  the  sections  and 
machinery  of  one  of  the  steel  steamers  of  Messrs.  Samuda. 

On  April  26th  we  chose  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
6  miles  below  the  Sobat  junction,  as  a  station  in  which  to  pass  the 
nuny  season.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  named  this  place  "  Towfikia,"  ia 
honour  of  tho  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  eldest  son,  Mahomed  Towfik 
Pacha.  I  fixed  the  lat.  9°  25'  n.,  long.  31°  24'  e.,  variation  7"  46'  w. 
Iron  magazines  were  erected,  and  all  our  goods  and  merchandise  for 
traffic  with  the  natives  were  placed  under  shelter. 

During  our  stay  here,  we  heard  from  the  SLillooks  (tho  natives 
of  thia  part  of  the  country)  that  they  knew  of  a  channel  by 
which  to  pass  up  above  tho  obstruction  of  the  Nile.  Sir  Samiiel 
Baker  accordingly  made  preparations  for  an  exploring  expedition 
to  aaoertain  if  this  were  reall}'  true.  A  steamer  and  noggur 
(Nile  boat)  were  loaded  with  picked  wood  of  the  best  possible 
description  (Sunt,  the  Acacia  Arabica),  and,  on  August  11th,  we 
8tart«d. 

On  August  12th,  1870,  after  having  travelled  about  95  miles  from 
Towfikia,  we  turned  out  of  the  main  river,  up  which  we  had  been 
steering  W.N.W.,  into  a  largo  branch  west  by  south.  This  channel 
twisted  and  turned  about  very  much  ;  but  at  last,  after  a  go<id  deal 
of  trouble  in  cutting  through  grass,  we  got  into  the  Nile  again,  on 
Angnst  14th,  which  was  running  about  two  miles  per  hour,  and 
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-was  160  yards  wide.  I  will  here  insert  some  extracts  from  mjr 
journal  : — 

"  Sundai/,  August  lUh,  1870.— Steam  up  at  5.60  a.m.  We  had  to 
cut  through  the  passage  that  tlio  dahabiah  took  yesterday,  and  got 
into  the  Nile  at  8.30  a.m.,  then  hail  to  wait  until  the  steamer  had 
filled  up  with  wood  from  the  iioggur  (Nile  boat). 

"  At  1.30  P.M.,  got  under  way,  leaving  the  noggur  to  wait  for  us. 
At  1.40  P.M.,  a  mountain  bearing  n.n.e.,  about  40  miles  distant. 
2.40  :  The  river  divides,  one  branch  coming  from  the  west,  the  other 
from  west  by  north-half-north.  Wo  took  the  west  branch.  4.30  p.m., 
finding  the  river  closed,  numerous  tofcs  (floating  islands)  obstructing 
the  passage  in'differont  places,  we  roturnod.  Water  shallowed  to 
about  5  ft.  6  in. 

"At  about  5.5  p.m.,  turned  off  to  examine  the  other  passage. 
Finding  this  difBcult  of  approach,  anchored  for  the  night  at 
6.25  p.m. 

"  Monday,  Augud  15lh. — Went  in  the  boat  to  try  and  discover  a 
passage.  Found  the  large  river  close  to  us  on  the  west,  running 
about  three  knots.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  went  off  in  another  boat  to 
the  north-west,  and  found  evidences  of  the  traders  having  passed 
there — pieces  of  rag,  &o.,  lying  on  the  broken  grass. 

"  Got  under  way  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  got  into  the  river  almost 
immediately,  without  any  trouble.  We  went  ou  for  about  four 
miles,  steering  west-half-south,  and  then  found  the  river  closed  up, 
A  large  sheet  of  water,  however,  was  to  be  seen  from  the  masthead, 
extending  from  the  west  to  northwest.  We  found  a  small  passage 
large  enough  to  admit  the  Vjoat,  and  through  this,  with  some 
difficult}',  we  proceeded  until  we  arrived  in  this  lake,  which  at  this 
point  was  about  two  miles  wide,  but  apparently  much  wider  to  the 
westward,  there  being  there  a  sea  horizon.  We  then  returned,  there 
being  no  practicable  passage  for  the  steamer,  and  came  back  to 
where  we  had  started  fiom  this  morning.  Here  wo  again  took  the 
boats  to  search  for  another  passage,  but  without  success.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  then  determined  upon  cutting  a  passage  into  the 
large  lake  that  wo  got  into  this  morning,  and  for  tliat  purpose 
steamed  up  the  river  again,  and  anchored,  at  6  p.m.,  opposite  the 
small  channel  up  which  we  had  gone  in  the  boat.  To-morrow  we 
shall  get  all  hands  to  work,  and  cut  through. 

"  Tuesday,  Au(/iut  ICfA. — Baining  in  the  forenoon,  but  after  break- 
fast got  all  hands  to  work,  and  began  cutting  a  passage.  Cleared 
about  fifty  yards  ou  the  lake  side,  and  thou,  as  it  was  getting  late, 
knocked  off  work  for  the  day. 

"  Wednesday,  August  l~th. — Set  to  work  at  8  a.m.,  and  worked  till 
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10  A.it.,  then  from  2  till  5  p.m.,  by  whicli  time  tve  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  passage. 

"  Tliurfdai/,  August  18lh. — A  blowing  moJTiing,  too  cold  to  allow 
the  men  to  work  in  the  water;  but,  after  breakfast,  set  to  work  and 
finished  the  passage. 

"  Ftidcu/,  Auyutl  19th. — Up  steam  at  6  a.m.,  and  attempted  to  got 
through.  Shallow  water,  however,  delayed  in  for  a  long  time. 
We  break&sted  at  2  p.m.,  and  then  at  last  got  through  at  4  p.k.  : 
had  the  dahabiah  in  tow  at  4.5  p.m.,  and  proceeded.  A  river 
coming  into  the  lake  from  the  southward,  stopped  at  6.25  p.m.  to 
examine  it,  but  found  it  choked.  Anchored  for  the  night  at  6.15 
P.M.  in  «  little  harbour  to  the  southward. 

"  Salvrday,  August  20th. — Steam  at  5  A.M.,  under  way  at  5.20  A.M., 
proceeded  to  the  westward,  following  the  curves  and  bends  of 
side  of  the  lake.  At  6.5  a.m.  set  the  course  e.n.e.  to  return, 
baTing  arrived  at  the  farthest  limit  of  the  lake.  At  6.45  stopped 
as  wo  neared  the  passage  through  which  we  had  come,  and  turned 
off  to  examine  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  This  lake  is  about 
13  miles  long,  and  varying  from  2  to  3i  miles  in  breadth.  Skirted 
round  the  lake  till  at  8.40  a.m.  we  again  arrived  at  the  little  harbour 
that  we  started  from  this  morning.  Started  again  at  8.50,  and  five 
minutes  afterwards  turned  into  the  river  that  we  had  looked  at 
yesterday.  Stopped  the  steamer  here  and  went  up  the  river  in  tlie 
boat,  but  found  it  stopped  up  about  a  mile  from  the  lake.  Lost 
oar  way  in  coming  back,  as  the  dilTerent  hors  (channels)  are  so 
much  alike.  Got  back  at  11.15  A.M.,  then  proceeded  to  skirt  the 
soathem  shore.  Ttimed  oS*  from  this  at  1  p.m.  to  examine  a  large 
hor  or  river  on  the  north  side,  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had 
seen  this  morning.  Anived  at  the  entrance  at  1.25  p.m.,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  hor  till  2.45  p.m.,  when  it  was  completely  blocked  up. 
Observed  that  another  arm  of  this  lake  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the 
arm  we  had  steamed  up,  the  water  of  which  wo  could  see  tr>  the 
weetward  at  this  point  No  stream  perceptible.  We  immediately 
retnmcd  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  arms,  and  turned  up 
the  other  arm  at  3.20  p.m. 

"Slopped  at  4.20  p.m.,  and  after  consulting  the  reis  Omar,  who 
said  that  we  were  long  p:ist  the  junction  of  the  Bahr  Gazal,  turned 
the  steamer's  head  round  to  return.  The  upward  course  of  the 
Nile  firom  the  Bahr  Oazal  being  S.S.E.,  we  must  have  passed  that 
alao,  a*  our  course  up  this  arm  has  been  w.s.w.  It  would  bo  of  no 
vaa  going  any  further  along  this  arm,  which  appears  to  extend  an 
immense  distance,  as  we  should  evidently  be  only  going  further  out 
of  our  way,  and  burning  fuel  to  no  purpose.     No  stream  at  all. 
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Tlio  whole  of  tins  lake,  and  these  arms,  of  -wbich  there  are  several, 
are  shnplj-  the  accumulation  of  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  extend  in  every  direction  in  the  shape  of  hors,  the 
country  being  so  perfectly  flat.  Stopped  at  G.5  r.ji.  at  the  mouth 
of  this  hor. 

^'Sunday,  Aujusf  21$t. — Started  at  6.5  a.m.;  stopped  at  C.37  a.m. 
opposite  our  cutting,  in  order  to  let  the  dafaabiah  pass  first.  Cutting 
bearing  from  mouth  of  river  s.s.e.  Got  through  the  cutting  at 
7.5  A.M.,  and  proceeded.  Arrived  opposite  the  noggur  at  9.20  a.m., 
the  avt-nigo  course  having  been  east  by  north.  Got  through  here 
without  trouble,  and  having  filled  up  with  w^ood  from  the  noggur, 
proceeded  at  noon.  At  1.35  p.m.  turned  oft' into  the  Nile;  4.35  p.m. 
stopped  to  land  our  Shillook  guides  opposite  their  village.  Pro- 
ceeded again  at  6. .15  r.M.,  and  arrived  at  our  station  at  12.'J0." 

I  made  a  small  map  of  this  part  of  the  Nile,  but  was  unable  to 
fix  the  positions  astronomically,  as  there  was  no  dry  ground  any- 
where, and  the  grass  was  from  ID  to  12  feet  high.  Although  we 
had  actually  passed  the  original  obstruction  or  dam  by  a  side 
channel,  we  had  found  the  river  blocked  up  20  miles  above  this  by 
a  now  formation,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  inipo.ssible  to  estimate. 
This  had  no  effect  upon  the  stream,  which  oozed  out  from  under 
the  floating  gross,  and,  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Nile,  ran  from 
2  to  2^  miles  an  hour,  being  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  vegetable 
impurities.  It  became  necessary  for  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  go  to 
Khartoum,  about  700  miles  from  Towfikia,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
departure  of  some  more  boats  laden  with  the  sections  and  machinery 
of  another  steamboat  of  Messrs.  Samndo.  Whilst  there,  I  took  tbe 
opportunity  of  rating  the  chronometers,  and  with  them  determined 
the  longitude  of  Fashoda  and  Towfikia. 

On  our  return  to  Towfikia  we  found  that  tho  river  had  risen  to- 
such  an  extent  that  our  camp  was  surrounded  with  water,  and  most 
of  tho  cultiv.ition  was  flooded. 

On  November  5(h,  1870,  the  river  attained  its  maximum,  being 
14  feet  3  inches  above  the  level  on  our  arrival  on  April  25th.  It  fell 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  Novem"ber  6th.  The  northerly  winds  had 
not  yet  commenced  to  blow  steadily,  but  Sir  Samuel  Baker  arranged 
everything  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  start  as  soon  as  they  should 
commence. 

On  December  Ist  the  first  division  of  8  boats  was  started  off, 
followed  by  others  every  day,  until  the  last  division  with  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  started  on  December  11th.  We  had  steamed  for  150 
miles  up  the  Bahr  Zarafie,  and  -were  cutting  wood  for  the  steamer, 
when  some  of  our  boats  that  we  had  passed  arrived,  and  told  ub 
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tltatayeeael  loaded  with  machinery'  had  Blink  just  opposite  the  Sohut 
Biver,  Steam  was  got  up  immediatoly,  and  we  started  back,  taking 
thiee  boats  with  lis.  We  met  the  Colonel  in  command  of  the  troops, 
-vrho  had  been  there  when  the  accident  happened,  but  had  not  made 
any  attempt  to  save  the  vessel. 

Wo  returned  to  Towfikia,  and  persuaded  the  King  of  the  Shillooks  J 
to  help  OS  with  a  number  of  natives.     W'hile  these  wore  Ixiing  col-"! 
lected,  we  went  a  short  distance  up  the  Sobat,  where  there  was  si 
suitable  place,  got  the  masts  and  cargoes  out  of  our  three  vessels,  ' 
and  towed  them  with  the  steamer  down  to  the  wreck,  which  had 
«bont  two-thirds  of  her  masts  above  water,  lying  close  alongside 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  the  whole  force  of  the  stream  of 
the  Sobat  rushing  down  upon  her.     Chains  were  passed  under  her 
bottom,  and  hove  upon  from  the  ves-sels,  which  were  nearly  filled 
with   water.     Upon   baling  out   the   water,   she,   of  course,    rose 
slightly,  and  men  on  the  bank,  assisted  by  the  natives,  hauled  upon 
hkWBers  and  secured  her  to  anchors  which  were  laid  out  on  the 
bank  for  that  purpose.     By  repeating  this  process,  after  working 
hard  for  two  days  and  a  hal^  she  was  safely  hauled  up  on  tlic  bank, 
and  baled  out  dry,  when  it  appeared  that  the  caulking  had  come 
ont  in  several  places.     The  valuable  cargo  of  machinery  was  saved, 
without  damage. 

These  Upper  Nile  boats  are  most  curiouB  specimens  of  naval 
architecture.  There  are  no  ribs,  but  the  planks  are  laid  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  and  large  nails  are  driven  in  diagonally  from  both 
sidea.  They  are  caulked  with  rags  from  the  inside,  and  the  seams 
are  not  payed  with  pitch.  In  consequence,  the  rats,  which  swarm 
in  all  these  boats,  pull  out  the  rags,  and  the  boat  is  constantly 
leaking,  and  every  now  and  then  there  is  an  accident,  and  a  boat 
sinks. 

We  arrived  at  the  "dubbah"  Bahr  Zaraffe,  on  January  7th, 
1871,  and  I  fixed  the  latitude  7'  47'  n.  ;  longitude,  30°  22'  E.  Chir 
old  channel  that  we  had  cut  the  year  before  was  now  tolerably 
open,  but  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

We  arrived  at  the  three  dubbahs  on  January  29  th,  and  I  got  lat. 
7^  32'  K.,  long.  32"  23'  k.  From  this  point  we  had  the  greatest 
diffioolties  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the  obstructions 
of  the  grass.  In  some  places  every  available  man  had  to  turn  out 
to  haul  each  of  our  fifty-nine  boats  over  a  shallow  place  separately, 
and  on  one  occasion  we  had  to  increase  the  depth  of  a  channel,  500 
yards  long,  troza  two  feet  to  four.  This,  of  course,  was  the  work  of 
many  days,  during  which  time  the  water  was  sinking  two  and  three 
inches  per  day.     It  at  last  was  so  low,  that  when  after  an  immense 
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amount  of  labour  we  got  our  fleet  into  a  small  lake,  the  mud  oozed 
up  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  the  last  boat  was  dragged  in. 
We  prepared  to  make  a  dam  behind  the  boats,  to  enable  us  to  push 
on.  Mr.  Higginbotham,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Expedition,  had 
a  number  of  stout  posts,  4  inches  square,  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  behind  the  last  boat,  backed  up  by  a  i<imilar  row  behind 
them,  wiih  struts  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  mean  time,  500 
corn-sacks  were  filled  with  Hand  and  earth  to  form  a  foundation  for 
the  dam,  and  the  soldiers  and  boatmen  mixed  grass  and  mud  to- 
getber  into  large  balls,  which  were  piled  on  each  side  of  the  river 
in  grent  heaps,  ready  to  bo  thrown  in  on  the  word  being  given  to 
commence  the  dam. 

Or  iftlarch  13th,  1871,  they  set  to  work  and  threw  the  sacks  and 
clods  of  earth  into  the  river  just  above  the  framework,  pounded  it 
down  with  their  feet,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a  most  effectual  dam. 
The  water  rose  directly,  and  our  fleet  was  afloat  again.  Still  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  haid  work  to  bo  done  before  we  got  into  the 
Nile,  which  at  length  we  did  on  March  19th. 

On  April  1.5th,  Sir  iSamuel  Baker,  with  his  diihabiah  in  tow  of 
the  steamer,  arrived  at  Gondokoro,  the  last  bouts  of  Iho  fleet  not 
arriving  till  May  20th,  having  been  delayed  by  foul  winds  and 
calms.  A  station  was  formed  hero,  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  named 
"  Ismailia,"  in  honour  of  His  Highness  Ismail  Pacha,  the  Khedive 
of  Egj-pt.  Lat.i"  54'  30"  n.  ;  long.  31'  46'  e.  ;  var.  9"  8'  w. ;  eleva- 
tion, 1526  feet. 

Ismailia  is  situate  upon  a  cliff  about  25  feet  above  the  river ;  it 
is  on  the  east  bank,  and  is  the  only  spot  suitable  for  a  camp.  It 
has  its  disadvantages,  however,  being  bordered  on  two  sides  by 
marshes,  and  on  the  third  by  the  river.  The  effluvium  from  these 
marshes,  after  the  river  has  risen  and  fallen  ngain,  is  horrible,  and 
gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  fever ;  but,  during  the  season  of  the  low 
Nile,  it  is  healthy  but  hot.  During  the  rain}'  season,  the  Nile  does 
not  rise  gradually,  as  might  be  supposed.  It.  is  subject  to  a  scries  of 
sudden  flushes,  which,  rising  in  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  a 
height  of  4  feet,  fall  again,  in  about  the  same  time,  to  the  original 
level.  The  maximum  height  of  floods  at  Ismailia  is  not  more  than 
4  feet  6  inches  above  the  lowest  level.  This  rise  always  takes 
place  after  heavy  rains  have  been  observed  to  the  southward,  and  is 
caused  by  the  immense  volume  of  water  which  the  Ashua,  Unyama, 
and  other  streams  bring  down  from  the  upper  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  quantity  which  pours  into  the  Nile  itself  from 
the  high  mountains,  which  line  its  western  bunk. 

At  Ismailia  itself  the  rainfall  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  crops  of 
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the  oAtivos  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  often  deBtroyed  by  drought. 
I  attribnte  this  to  the  attraction  of  the  rain-clouds  by  the  mountains 
which  lie  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  Bolignan  to  the  south-east, 
Lardo  to  the  north,  and  Kerek  and  Kunifoe  to  the  south-west.  Rain 
is  constantly  seen  falling  at  those  mountains,  where  the  onltivation 
is  naturally  productive  ;  but  at  Itmailia  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  natives  Lave  to  buy  com  from  their  more  fortunate  neighbours. 

The  soil  throughout  the  Bari  country  is  poor  and  sandy ;  the 
nativefl  are  therefore  obliged  to  manure  the  ground  heavily  to  make 
it  produce  their  crops.  They  till  the  ground  with  a  sort  of  hoe, 
shaped  exactly  like  the  ace  of  spades,  which  is  fixed  to  a  handle 
about  9  feet  long.  This  is  pushed  before  them  as  they  walk,  cutting 
the  roots  of  ihe  grass,  and  just  scuffling  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  com  is  then  sown,  and  the  weeds  left  on  the  gronnd  until  the 
com  has  sprouted,  when  they  are  gathered  into  heaps  and  burnt. 
The  natives  are  a  fine  active  race  of  men  ;  well  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  lances.     Few  of  them  carry  shields.  , 

The  women  are  decently  dressed  in  a  sort  of  kilt  made  of  dressed  { 
leather,  but  the  men  are  naked.    They  are  of  a  very  intractable  and 
treacherous  disposition,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  6ei"ve  as 
porters. 

When  the  time  came  for  us  to  depart  from  lemailia  for  the 
interior,  we  found  that  we  could  not  procure  porters  to  carry  our 
50-foot  steamer  of  lO-horse-power  up  to  Ibrahimeya,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Unyama  with  the  Nile,  so,  forming  a  small  station  at 
the  highest  navigable  point  'of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  4°  38'  Jf.,  wo  pushed 
on  to  Lobor^,  a  place  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  fortunately  knew  of, 
from  his  former  experience  in  the  countr3\  Here  we  obtained  por- 
ters, hut  not  in  sufScient  numbers  for  the  transport  of  the  steamer. 
However,  wo  got  enough  to  bring  on  a  considerable  quantity  of 
merchandise  for  trafBc  with  the  natives.  These  porters  went  back 
to  our  station  on  the  river  in  lat.  4''  30'  under  the  escort  of  forty 
Boldiers,  and  in  a  few  days  returned,  bringing  the  baggage. 

From  Ismailia  to  Loboro  the  soil  is  very  poor  and  sandy,  but 
beyond  Ijoboro  it  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  produces  large  crops 
of  donna  (Sorghum  ndgare),  Lobore  is  in  latitude  4°  1'  30"  n, 
I  oould  not  fix  the  longitude  by  astronomical  observations,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  accurately  laid  down  in  my  map  by  bearings. 

From  Lolior^  to  the  Ashua  River,  at  the  junction  with  the 
Attabbi,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  tho  soil  is  rich,  but  the  country  very 
thinly  inhabited,  owing  to  tho  depredations  of  the  slave-hunters. 
The  natives  speak  tho  Madi  language,  as  also  do  tho  Lobore  people, 
but  with  dialectic  differences. 
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At  the  confluence'  of  the  Ashnn  and  Attalibi,  tho  river  Ashua  ia 
about  130  yards  wido,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  and  when  wo  crossed 
it  on  March  1st,  1872,  and  also  oa  Maicli  24th,  1873,  it  was  about 
knee-<lecp.  Both  above  and  lielow  this  point  it  is  full  of  rocks,  and 
is  everywhere  a,  most  dangerous  and  formidable  river  in  the  wet 
season.  The  natives  manage  to  cross  it  near  Fatiko,  witli  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  trees  on  each  side,  which  must  bo  laid  across  in  the 
dry  season. 

From  the  Ashua  to  Afuddo,  at  Iho  junction  of  tho  Unyama  with 
tho  Nile,  the  route  lies  over  hills  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  stony,  and  covered  with  low  open  forest  of 
scrubby  trees.  Upon  descending  tho  hill  on  the  south  fide,  there 
is  a  beatitiful  position  for  a  station,  cm  the  stony  dry  ground  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Unyama,  and  east  of  tho  Nile.  Close  to  water,  but 
perfectly  dry,  with  every  facility  for  cultivation  in  the  wonderfully 
rich  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Unyama  williin  a  short  distance,  and 
with  an  unlimited  amount  of  wood  for  fuel  in  the  adjacent  forests, 
tJiis  place  offers  advantages  for  a  station  that  very  seldom  oconr. 
The  latitude  is  3^  3-1'  n.  I  was  unable  to  fix  tho  longitude  astrono- 
mically, but  by  bearings  I  am  confident  of  its  being  rightly  placed 
in  the  map.  From  this  point  tho  Xilo  is  navigable  into  tho  Albert 
N'yanza,  therefore  Afuddo,  or  Ibraliimeya,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 
named  it,  will  be  the  great  depot  for  all  the  ivory  that  comes  down 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Albert  N'yanza.  Here  Samuda's  steamers 
will  have  to  be  constructed  after  they  have  been  carried  up  in  sec- 
tions from  Ismailia,  and  from  here  they  will  take  their  departure  to 
navigate  tho  lake.  Ibrahimeya  will  become  tho  capital  of  the 
country.  The  road  from  Ismailia  to  Ibrahimeya,  120  mUos,  is  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  snitablo  for  carts,  the  soil  being  very 
hard  and  sandy.  Between  Moogi  and  Lobor^  (14  miles),  there  is 
foreA,  through  which  a  road  will  have  to  be  cleared,  but  a  few 
hundred  men  would  very  soon  nccomplish  this. 

Continuing  tlit;  journey  over  an  undulating  country,  for  the  meet 
part  covered  with  forest,  we  arrived  at  Fatiko  on  March  6th,  1872. 
Fixed  the  position,  lat.  3°  2'  n.  ;  long.  32°  37'  k.  ;  var.  8''  30'  w. ;  eleva- 
tion above  seat-level  3542  feet.  The  natives  of  Fatiko  speak  the  Shooli 
language,  in  common  with  the  people  of  Lira  and  Umiro.  The  men 
usually  wear  a  skin  slitng  over  their  shoulders  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  an  apron,  and  the  married  women  wear  a  long  tassel  behind, 
and  a  triangular  piece  of  leather  in  fi'ont,  but  tho  unmarried  girls 
are  perfectly  naked.  Both  men  and  women  work  in  the  fields.  The 
hoe  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Bari  country;  but  instead  of 
being  mounted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  fixed  to  a  short  handle  in  such 
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a  minner  that  the  hoe  is  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  handle. 
This  makes  a  very  powerful  instrament,  and  with  it  they  dig  into 
the  soil  a  considerable  depth.     They  never  manure  their  land,  hut 
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SOW  the  same  g^nnd  one  year  after  another,  getting  good  crops 
every  time;  such  is  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  dry  season  lasts  for  two  months,  January  and  February ;  and 
daring  ihe  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  is  very  much  like  the  sum- 
mer in  England,  but  hotter.  It  may  rain  for  two  or  three  days 
^^  Bucccssively,  but  rarely  all  day.  It  generally  comes  on  to  rain  in 
^^K  a  heavy  shower,  lasting  from  half  an  hoar  to  three  or  four  hours, 
^^H  and  then  clearing  up.  There  are  frequently  five  or  six  days  together 
^K  without  a  drop  of  rain,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
^H  whole  country  is  l.ieautif  ully  watered  by  streams  which  run  into  the 
^V  Ashna  and  Unyama. 
[  Prom   Fatiko   to  Atada,  on   the  Victoria  Nile,  the  route  leads 

through  high  grass  and  forest,  and  the  country  is  uuiuhahtted. 
^^        At  Atoda,  about  four  miles  above  the  Earuma  Falls,  the  Viotori» 
^m  Nile  is  500  yards  wide,  but  with  a  very  slow  stream.     The  banks 
^  ar«  from  60  to  80  feet  high,  covered  with  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. 

Prom  Atada  to  Masindi,  the  country  is  the  same  us  between 
Fatiko  and  Atada,  the  richest  soil,  covered  with  high  grass  and 
for«et ;  and  swampy  bottoms  in  every  undulation  of  the  gi'ound. 
^B  Both  men  and  women  dress  decently  in  Minyoro  ;  a  robe  of  bark- 
^1  cloth  round  the  waist,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  another  cloth 
under  the  left  arm,  and  tied  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  reaching 
to  the  knees,  are  universally  worn  by  both  sexes.  The  women  do 
all  the  work  in  the  fields,  and  use  a  very  light  hoc,  similar  in  shape 
to  that  of  Fatiko,  but  small  enough  to  be  used  with  one  hand. 
I  The  soil  is  a  beautiful  black  loam,  is  very  easily  turned  up,  and 

^^K  is  free  from  stones  or  clods.  It  is  exceedingly  rich.  The  sweet- 
^^  potato  and  banana  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  the  staple  of 
food  in  this  country;  but  dourra  (^Sorghum  vidgare)  and  tollahoon 
[.(korrakan  of  Ceylon)  are  also  grown.  There  is  also  a  small  kind  of 
Indian  com,  but  in  no  great  quantity.  Tobacco  is  indigenous 
■hronghout  the  whole  of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Expedition, 
i  is  prepared  in  different  ways  by  the  natives,  each  tribe  having 
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its  peculiar  mothotl.  It  being  consiilered  infra  dtij.  for  a  man  to 
work  in  tlie  fields,  the  men  aniuso  themselves  by  dancing,  singuigt 
drinking,  and  heating  drums  all  nigbt,  and  go  to  sleep  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  while  the  women  do  all  the  work. 

From  our  camp  at  Masindi  we  could  see  the  mist  rising  from  tho 
Albert  N'yanza  in  tlie  mornings,  and  witb  a  powerful  telescope 
oould  distinguish  trees  on  the  mountains  on  tho  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  We  could  also  see  a  waterfall  on  tho  opposite  aide  with 
the  telescope. 

Whilst  at  Masindi,  a  native  of  Earagwe  told  us  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  go  from  Cliibero,  on  the  Albert  N'j-anza,  past  Uvira  to 
Ujiji  by  boat.  He  said  that  at  Uvira  the  lake  was  very  narrow,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  passed  witbont  a  pilot  who  knew  the  way.  He 
described  the  lake  ns  varying  very  much  in  widtb,  being  immensely 
wide  beyond  Vacovia,  and  again  contracting  at  Uvira.  This  report 
was  confirmed  by  a  Kisuabili  man,  who  had  been  living  with  Mt^aa 
for  many  years,  and  who  was  sent  by  him  to  see  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
at  Fatiko.     He  knew  both  Uvira  and  Ujiji,  which  he  called  Uyiyi. 

Mt^sa  sent  messengers  to  Ujiji,  at  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  request,  to 
obtain  new^  of  Livingstone,  aud  on  their  return  they  said  that  a 
white  traveller  had  crossed  tho  Tanganyika  (which  they  called 
Mwootanzige,  the  native  name  of  the  Albert  N'yanza)  from  Ujiji, 
and  had  not  since  been  heard  of,  but  that  if  he  relumed  we  should 
be  informed  of  it.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  wrote  to  Mtesa,  and  gave  him 
letters  to  deliver  to  Livingstone,  should  ho  find  him.  Mtesa  has 
turned  Moslem,  and  given  up  all  his  savage  customs,  mentioned  by 
Speke,  of  slaughtering  his  women,  <Jtc.,  and  ho  now  keeps  scribes, 
and  is  learning  to  read  aud  write  Arabic.  Ho  wrote  a  most  polite 
answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  letter,  declaring  that  he  would  take 
the  greatest  care  of  Livingstone  if  ho  should  find  him. 

In  Uganda,  coffee  and  the  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  by  the  natives, 
who  dress  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  people  of  Minyoro,  but  speak 
a  different  language. 

On  our  return  to  Fatiko,  we  fortified  the  camp  with  a  ditch  and 
breastwork.  This  took  us  several  months  to  complete,  as  the  sub- 
soil was  the  hardest  gravel,  and  wo  had  only  the  natives'  worn-out 
hoes  to  work  with.  No  trace  of  any  metal,  except  iron,  could  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  though  Sir  Samuel  Baker  waa  always 
examining  the  rocks,  which  are  all  igneous. 

Having  established  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  country  round 
about  Fatiko,  we  left  for  Ismailia,  whore  we  arrived  on  the  1st 
April,  1873,  and  found  that  tho  English  mechanics  had  conBtruoted 
ono  of  Messrs.  Samuda's  steel  etcamers. 
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We  started  for  Khartoum  on  the  26th  May,  and  found  the  Bahr 
Zaraffo  verymuch  improved  since  the  time  when  wo  had  last  passed 
it,  80  that  wo  got  through  without  much  difficulty.  Below  the 
"  dubbah,"  however,  the  river  was  very  much  narrower  than  before, 
the  gr«K  having  grown  in  from  the  banks  towards  the  middle,  and 
I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  the  "  sud  "  will  extend  about  80  miles 
north  of  the  "  dubbah,"  where  it  is  now  clear. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Bahr  Zara£fe,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  how  long  vessels  may  be  on  the  voyage  from  Khartoum  to 
Ismailia.  The  troops  that  were  sent  up  as  a  reinforcement  from 
Khartoum  were  14  months  on  the  road,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  season  of  the  low  Nile  at  a  station  about  120  milcH  north  of 
the  "  dubbah."  Communication  being  thus  next  to  impossible,  the 
Bsdir  Zaraffe  cannot  be  considered  a  navigable  river,  and  unless  the 
old  stoppage  on  the  Nile  itself  is  cleared,  the  beautiful  countries 
to  the  south  of  Ismailia  will  never  be  opened  to  civilisation. 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  Governor  of  Khartoum,  went  up  in  1872,  at  the 
proper  season,  with  a  largo  force,  and  cleared  away  a  great  part  of 
the  original  Nile  stoppage,  and  ho  intended  to  go  up  again  in 
October,  1873,  to  try  and  finish  it.  Should  ho  succeed,  and  open 
the  river  to  navigation  between  Khartoum  and  Ismailia,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  we  had  to  contend  with,  namely,  want  of 
oommuniodtion  with  Egypt,  will  have  disappeared.  It  will  then  be 
easy  for  steamers  to  run  every  month  or  so  with  the  mails,  or  what- 
ever is  required  at  Ismailia,  returning  each  time  laden  with  ivory, 
and  there  may  be  a  great  future  for  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  bog  leave  to  express  my  high  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  Captain  George's  Artificial  Horizon,  one  of  which  I  used 
throughout  the  expedition,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  a  most  per- 
fect instrument.  During  the  whole  of  the  expedition  I  never  had 
occasion  to  replenish  the  mercury,  whereas  with  tlie  common  form 
of  horizon,  the  mercury  is  constantly  being  wasted.  The  floating 
glass  answers  the  purpose  admirably  of  preventing  any  tremor, 
and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fill  or  empty  the  receiver  without 
any  risk  of  losing  mercury  is  very  great. 

The  Pbbsidkut,  in  asking  the  meeting  to  express  their  thanks  to  Lieut. 
Saker  for  his  paiier,  sUtod  that  the  astronomical  observations  hu  had  made 
during  the  whole  expedition  had  been  scut  to  Mr.  Ellis  of  tLu  lEuyal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich,  to  be  worked  out,  and  that  the  Council  had  that 
day  reoeJTed  a  most  satisfactory  preliminary  rei)ort  from  the  computer, 
upon  the  value  of  the  observations."     According  to  our  Naval  Regnlalions, 

•  The  following  letter  has  been  received  nn  this  gtibjcct : — 
*'  The  Astronotuical  Oteervstions  by  Lieutenant  Baker  which  have  been  placed  in 
mv  hands  for  reduction,  condit  of  obaervations  of  meridian  altitudes  for  latitude, 
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Lieut.  Baker  bos  sacriGced  his  proft'ssional  advantages  by  his  long  sojourn 
in  Africa,  but  he  (the  President)  hoiied  that  no  rigid  interpretation  of  rules 
would  be  allowed  to  exclude  from  the  service  so  able  an  oQicer. 

Sir  S.  Baker  said  he  had  often  heard  it  sujiigested  that  there  was  something 
in  the  climate  of  Africa  which  rather  destroyed  the  iiwral  of  travellers,  and 
created  jealous  feelings  among  them  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  wished  to  give  all 
jxissible  credit  to  those  who  were  his  precursors  in  tne  route  from  Zanzibar  to 
Gondokoro,  namjly.  Captain  Speko  aud  Colonel  Grant.  Every  Africau 
traveller  was  aware  of  the  case  with  which  geographers  in  England  could  lay 
down  theories,  but  the  duty  of  a  traveller  was  not  to  form  theories ;  he  should 
examine  the  country  carefully,  croas-txamine  the  natives,  and,  on  his  return 
home,  simply  and  straightforwardly  tell  exactly  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Xile,  it  would  be  quite  an  impossibility  for 
him  (Sir  S.  Baker)  to  say  for  certaiQ  whether  or  not  the  Tanganyika  Lake  wm 
connected  with  the  Albert  N'yanjyi,  but  during  his  recent  expedition  he  had 
heard  accounts  from  native  merchants  which  had  shaken  his  faith  in  the 
opinion  he  had  formerly  expressed  that  there  was  no  connexion  bttwcen  the 
two  lakes.  Two  merchants  bad  told  him  that  they  bad  formerly  travelled 
from  one  lake  to  the  other  by  boats,  but  had  ceased  to  perform  the  journey 
in  that  way  because  the  canoes  were  too  small  to  carry  the  ivory.  'ITjeae 
men  had  no  object  in  telling  a  lie,  no  interest  in  deceiving  him.  Some  months 
after  this,  the  envoys  whom  the  Sultan  of  Uganda  sent  to  Fatiko,  gave  hini 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  country.  They 
said  that  the  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  discovered  by  Speke  and  Grant,  bore  the 
name  of  Sessi.  The  natives  had  formerly  stated  to  Speke  and  Grant  that 
Sessi  was  the  name  of  an  islnud  in  the  lake ;  but  these  envoys  said,  not  that 
there  was  an  island  in  the  lake,  but  that  if  n  person  wanted  to  inquire  for  the 
Victoria  N'yanza  ho  must  ask  for  Sessi.  The  lake,  they  added,  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  a  connexion  between  them,  which  a  canoe  required  a  day 
to  pass  tbrough.  Both  of  the  lakes  bore  the  name  Sessi,  but  they  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  Victoria  N'yanza  and  the  Albert  N'yanza.  This  latter 
lake,  they  said,  was  a  continuation  of  tlie  Tanganyika,  the  whole  bearing  the 
name  of  Mwootanzigd,  which  was  applied  to  the  Albert  N'yanza  in  Unyoro. 
They  gave  the  names  of  every  country  consecutively,  from  Vacovia,  along  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  down  to  Ujiji,  but  declared  that  no  one  knew  anything  of 
(he  southern  extremity  of  the  Mwootanzige.  He  did  not  state  this  as  his  own 
theor)',  but  as  what  he  had  himself  heard.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Grant 
contended  that  Speke  and  Burton  discovered,  iu  the  Tanganyika,  shells  which 
liud  not  been  found  in  the  Albert  N'yanza,  but  those  shells  might  exist  although 
they  had  not  yet  been  met  with.  Then  Captain  Burton  had  stated  that  the  palm 
which  produced  the  palm-oil  grew  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika,  while  it  was 
never  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Albert  N'yanza ;  but  it  wa.s  <]uite  possible 
that  this  might  boocoount«i  for  by  differences  of  soil.  The  channel  near  Dviia 
was  described  by  the  natives  as  excessively  narrow  and  winding,  so  that  no 
stranger  could  possibly  find  his  way  through.  Considering  the  large  masses 
of  floating  islands  in  the  Albert  N'yanza,  which  broke  adrift  from  the  shores 
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and  observations  of  lanar  distanees,  some  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  deier- 
min»tiona  by  chronomoters,  for  lonpitude.  The  coleulatlon  of  the  latitudes  is 
nearly  complete,  as  well  as  the  local  times  for  reiluetiou  of  the  lunnrs,  but  the 
lu  liars  are  not  yet  calculated.  Bo  far.  however,  na  the  observations  are  reduced, 
the  results  obtained  are  satisfactory.  The  positions  of  some  points  in  Sir  8.  W. 
Baker's  map  of  1864  will  bo  changed.  Fatiko,  at  which  place  numerous  observa- 
tions were  mode,  will  be  shifted  10'  or  12'  more  to  the  north.  As  respects  the 
longitude,  however,  nothing  can  bo  yet  said. 
»  January  26, 1874."  "  Wiluak  Euas. 
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during  s  high  winil,  it  was  very  possible  tbat  if  at  any  part  the  lake  was 
ezoecdJDgly  narrow  it  might  become  choked,  precisely  in  tho  eaine  manner  as 
the  Nile  became  choked.  In  such  s  case  the  force  of  the  water  would  always 
ocste  little  labyrinth-like  currents,  which  of  course  would  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  get  through.  On  his  first  voyage  to  the  Albert 
N'yMjzi,  after  he  descended  the  mountains  to  Vacovia,  the  country  was  flat 
for  about  a  mile  t<)  tho  actual  shores  of  the  lake,  ami  bore  evidences  of  having 
been  submerged.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was  that  in  remote  ages 
the  lake  extended  to  tho  very  base  of  tho  tnountains.  The  trees  also  bore 
unmistakable  murks  of  the  level  of  the  lake  having  at  one  time  been  consider- 
ably bigber  than  at  pR-sout.  lie  was  convinced  that  the  water  had  lowered 
At  least  10  or  IS  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  vegetation  thus  set  adrift  would, 
with  «  high  wind,  block  up  tho  narrow  parts,  there  decompose  and  sink  to  tho 
lottom  and  form  shallows,  upon  wliich  other  vegetation  would  grow  until 
a  general  block  would  be  caused.  Now,  whoa  it  was  remembered  that  tho 
Tkngaiiyika  received  its  rainfall  at  the  season  of  the  rainfall  south  of  the 
«qiiator,  while  the  Albert  N'yanza  received  its  rainfall  at  the  season  of 
the  nins  north  of  the  eijuator,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  to  keep  up  thu 
*>-milibrium  between  the  two  lakes,  there  must  be  a  constant  flux  and  reflux. 
On  the  30th  May,  IStiU,  Livingstone  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Ro<1erick 
MuichiKHi,  in  which  he  said,  "  Baker's  laJce  and  this  (Tanganyika)  are  all  one 
water."  "That  waa  what  Livingstone  hi-ard  at  Djiji,  and  he  (Sir  S.  Baker)  hail 
iMtrd  exactly  the  samo  account  at  the  north  end  of  Albert  N'yanza.  Again, 
iJyingRtone  look  observations  on  the  Tanganyika,  with  a  Casella's  thermometer, 
and  the  results  obtained  were  within  72  feet  of  thotse  which  had  been  taken 
by  him  (Sir  Samuol)  with  a  Casella's  thermometer  at  Vacovia,  a  distance  of 
850  geographical  miles  from  I'jiji,  in  a  direct  line.  It  was  difficult  to  suppOl^'; 
that  there  should  be  such  a  freak  of  nature  as  two  enormous  lakes,  one  south 
ot  the  equator  and  one  north,  very  near  each  other,  and  both  on  the  same 
leveL  No  matter  what  energy  a  commander  of  an  expedition  might  show, 
he  was  always  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  his  officers  who  had  to 
carry  out  the  details,  and  he  (Sir  S.  Baker)  bore  unhesitating  testimony  to 
the  asBistanoo  he  had  received  both  from  his  nephew  and  from  the  late 
Mr.  ELeginbotham,  the  professional  engineer  to  the  Kxpeditiuu. 

Dr.  KiBK,  refernng  to  the  newspajxT  account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Living- 
gteoB,  said,  just  before  he  left  Zanzibar,  on  the  18th  DcccmVicr,  a  rejiort 
was  carreot  in  the  bazaar,  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which  had  just 
rMcbed  England.  He  hiid  taken  every  opportunity  of  enquiring  into 
ita  truth,  and  the  conolnsion  he  C4ime  to  was  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  report.  Since  then  a  steamer  Imd  left  Zanzibar  for  Aden,  and  no 
<l<mbt  the  rumour  was  brought  by  that  vessel.  The  facts  were  simply 
tbeM: — Au  Arab  intimately  conuectt-d  with  the  trade  of  Unyanyembo 
had  received  a  message  from  one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  brought  down  ivory, 
that  Livingstone  had  been  carried  into  Unyiinycmbo,  but  tho  Arab  himself 
deehued  his  disbelief  of  the  report.  The  people  of  England  ous;ht,  therefore, 
to  matgad  their  judgment  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail,  when  they  would 
learn  if  any  more  definite  information  had  been  received  at  Zanzibar  since  the 
18th  Dpceniber.  It  should  also  be  reuiembered  that  by  the  last  accouuta 
Lient.  Quncron  was  at  Unyanyembe,  and  if  what  was  stated  in  the  ncwspaiwrs 
■em  trtie,  he  would  certainly  nt  once  have  hurried  down  to  the  coast  with  the 
inteltigienoe.  Turning  next  to  the  question  of  the  supposed  connection  betweeu 
tbe  Tanganyika  and  the  Albert  N'yanza,  he  said  the  common  opinion  of  tho 
IMtires  oertaiuty  was  that  the  two  lakes  were  really  only  one.  Some  Arabs 
stationed  at  Ujiji  hod  even  told  him  that  they  had  passed  in  boats  through 
Uniodi  and  into  the  northern  portion  of  tho  lake ;  but  on  enquiry  be  did  not 
ifaink  theii  account  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  the  connection  being  shown 
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on  the  map.  Against  this  common  report  of  the  natives  must  be  placed  the 
])U8itive  obaervations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Stanley  that  Tan^nyika  waa 
closed  in.  If,  however,  the  theory  was  adopted  that  seasonal  differences  of 
level  might  occur,  owing  to  the  rains,  the  Albert  N'yani*  being  north  of  tlie 
equator  and  the  Tanganyika  south,  and  if  the  conuMtion  was  very  narrow, 
then  the  difficulty  might  be  solved ;  but  the  queotion  could  only  be  properly 
settled  by  actual  observations. 

Colonel  Grant  said  that  Captain  Speke  and  himself  passed  through  the  swampy 
country  about  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  the  Bahr-cl-Giraf  (Bahr  ZaraffeX  during 
the  month  of  February.  It  was  then  covered  with  water,  with  not  a  foot  of  dry 
ground  to  be  seen.  The  Bahr-el-Giraf  was  then  a  rapid  stream,  running  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  They  had  crossed  the  Asswah  River,  which  they  were 
able  to  wade  throuy^h,  for  it  was  not  above  knee-deep.  South  of  this  river  the 
character  of  the  country  was  alto^ctlier  chanfjod  from  what  it  was  on  the  north. 
The  lulls  were  like  those  of  Scotland  or  Wales,  while  the  Nile  banks  were 
rugged  and  rticky.  Towards  Unyoro,  however,  the  mountains  disai>|)eared, 
and  the  soil  was  exceedingly  fertile.  In  1857-8  Burton  and  Speke  discovered 
Tanganyika  Lake.  They  then,  went  on  lo  Uvira,  from  whence  they  saw 
mountains  all  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  Speke  put  down  on  his  map 
several  streams  running  from  the  north.  The  two  travellers  were  there  four 
mouths,  and  two  such  geographers  conld  never  have  been  there  so  long 
without  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  the  district,  but  they  never  heard 
of  a  connection  with  the  Albert  N'yanrji.  Stanley,  too,  distinctly  statiti  that 
the  waters  of  the  Husizi  flowed  into  Tanganyika :  he  writes  of  the  "  deltas'* 
formed  by  the  Husizi  and  other  streams.  When  ho  himself  travelled  with 
S|>oke  towards  Karagwe,  they  constantly  a8k(«d  the  names  of  the  countries  to 
the  west,  and  yet  they  never  heiudof  the  junction  of  the  lakes.  At  Rumanika's 
they  met  traders  from  all  parts,  and  they  also  made  enquiries  of  the  king,  but 
never  heard  of  water  to  the  west.  When,  however,  they  got  considembly 
further  nortii  they  were  told  that  there  was  a  lake  to  the  nortli-west.  They 
were  not  permitted  by  the  King  of  Unyoro  to  inspect  this  lake,  but  Speke, 
from  native  information,  laid  down  its  position  with  such  remarkable  accuracy 
that,  when  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  directed  to  it  by  their  maps,  and  had 
visited  its  northern  and  north-eastern  shores,  he  hail  not  to  make  any 
material  change  in  this  position  of  the  lake  as  kid  down  by  Speke; 
but  he  now  represents  the  lake  as  extending  180  miles  farther  to  the  south 
than  they  had  any  information  of.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  stated  that 
the  natives  near  Masindi  had  told  him  that  the  proper  name  of  the  Victoria 
N'ymiza  was  Sessi ;  hut  he  himself  had  almost  stood  upon  the  island  of  Sessi, 
which  was  frequently  mentioned  in  Spoke's  work  as  being  at  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  lake.  The  natives  whom  Sir  Samuel  Baker  saw  prohobly  lived 
near  Sessi,  and  would  call  the  lake  by  the  name  of  the  place.  He  had  carefully 
considered  tlie  question  of  the  shells  of  the  lakes,  and  it  was  an  extraordinary 
thiug  that  of  the  four  sjiecies  brought  by  Speke  from  Tanganyika,  not  one  waa 
found  in  the  other  lakes,  but  were  all,  if  he  mistakes  not,  entirely  new  species, 
named  by  Woodward,  while  the  shells  of  the  Albert  N'yanza  and  the  Victoria 
K'yanza  were  nearly  in  every  case  well-known  Nile  shells,  thus  indicating 
se{>3rate  and  distinct  basins. 

Mr.  FrNDLAT  said  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  described  the  coast  lino  as  a  low,  marshy  swamp, 
bordered  by  the  usual  gigantic  aquatic  vegetation,  and  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  they  were  able  to  find  the  entrance  to  the  Kusizi  River  at  the  north- 
eastern angle.  They  were  guided  into  it  by  some  canoes,  or  they  would  not 
have  found  it.  The  delta,  he  said,  consisted  of  three  arras;  the  first  being 
6  yards  wide  and  10  feet  deep,  the  second  8  yards  wide,  and  the  principal  arm 
10  yards  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  while  the  current  was  from  6  to  8  miles  an. 
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boor.  That,  however,  was  impossible,  because  it  'nronlii  be  a  boiling  mass  of 
foun  with  such  a  current,  and  no  African  canoe  could  make  headway  against 
it.  This  was  in  the  month  of  December,  when  the  northerly  winds  were 
blowis^.  If  when  the  southerly  winds  prevailed  the  elevation  of  the  lake  was 
nise<l  only  6  inches,  that  stream  only  2  feet  deep  would  flow  in  the  opposite 
direction,  atid  so  the  Rusizi  might  both  flow  into  and  out  of  Tanganyika. 

lothcr  difficulty  arose  from  the  statement  of  Spcke,  that  beyond  Uvira 

thing  but  water  coiUd  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  Stanley 
nuMle  it  dry  land  only  5  miles  from  the  same  place.  How  could  these  state- 
ments be  made  to  agree?  The  only  solutions  must  be,  either  that  wheii 
Burton  and  Sptke  were  there  the  southerly  winds  had  entirely  covered 
the  low-lyinc  swamp  with  water,  or  else  that  it  was  drifted  vegetation,  such 
as  described  and  suspcsted  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Livingstone  himself, 
writing  from  Ujiji  to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  November  17th,  1871,  stated  that 
be  had  for  three  months  watched  the  niujostio  flow  of  the  Tan<zan>ika  to  the 
north.  Tanganyika  must  have  an  outlet ;  but  Livingstone  had  travelled  up 
aa  far  as  Bsmbarre,  and  his  friend  Mohammed  Bogharib  had  reached  th» 
'RtU«ii  Mountains  without  meeting  with  any  stream  flowing  westward  which 
oonlabe  referred  to  the  Tanganyika. 

Mr.  Majob  said,  from  1578  to  1587  a  Portuguese,  named  Duarte  Lopcr., 
raided  in  Congo,  and  in  1587  the  king  of  that  district  requested  him  to  go  to 
Rome  to  procure  missionaries  to  strengthen  the  Christian  mission  there.  He 
aoooniingjy  went  to  Rome,  where  he  dictated  to  Pigafetta  all  the  information 
hn  bad  gathered  respecting  Africa  during  his  nine  years'  residence  in  Congo. 
The  aooonnt  was  printed  in  1591,  and  accompanied  with  a  map  drawn  up 
fixjm  Duarte  Lopez's  description.  Curiously  enough,  in  that  map  the  two 
lak«s,  the  Albert  N'yana  and  the  Victoria  Nyanza  were  marked,  while  to  the 
south  of  the  Albert  N'yanza  was  another  large  lake,  corresponding  to  the 
Tanganyika  (though  of  coarse  the  outline  was  dififercnt),  and  along  the  stream, 
jwnittg  the  two  lakes  together,  was  the  legend  Lagoa  do  Nilo.  The  Portu- 
goew  word  la^joa  meant  a  niora-ss,  a  fen,  .ind  this  corroborated  what  Sir 
tjamuel  Baker  ha>l  just  saiil ;  and  it  was  to  he  recoUrctvd  that,  if  this  were  the 
true  state  of  the  casl;  and  a  tlu.<i  niiii  rcHu.x  took  place  at  different  times 
betwiecn  the  two  lakes,  there  would  obviously  occur  variations  in  their  levels — 
a  very  important  fact  in  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

8ir  S.  Bakeb  said,  the  maximum  rise  of  the  river  at  Gondokoro,  as  ascer- 
taiaed  by  a  nilometer,  was  4  feet  6  inches.  The  Albert  N'yanza  being  one ' 
of  the  parents  of  the  White  Nile,  it  was  strange  that  the  rise  should  be  so 
mall,  and  should  only  occur  in  periodical  flushes.  These  flushes  could  always 
be  foretold  by  the  lightning  which  appeare<l  in  the  south,  showing  that  they 
were  catised  by  heavy  rains  in  that  direction.  Tboush  the  Albert  N'yanza 
and  the  Victoria  N'yanza  were  the  great  parents  of  the  Nile,  they  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  \vith  the  flu!>hes  of  that  river,  but  kept  up  a  steady  supply. 
If  ths  Tanganyika  were  a  contribution  of  the  Albert  N'yanza,  these  flushes 
ooQld  cssily  be  understood,  because  when  the  Tanganyika  at  the  south  of  the 
eqoator  was  at  its  maximum  height  of  water,  there  would  be  a  reflux  into  the 
Albert  ITyanza,  and  when  the  1'aiignnyika  was  at  its  minimum,  there  would 
be  a  flow  from  the  Albert  N'yanza  into  the  southern  lake.  This  followed 
from  the  rainy  season  occurring  in  different  months  in  the  two  lakes.  At 
Uutnde  1°  37'  the  Victoria  Nile  was  a  grand  stream,  1000  yards  wide,  and 
of  immense  depth,  and  even  beyoud  the  line  the  curretxt  was  about  11  mile 
per  hour.  It  would  therefore  carry  an  immense  volume  of  water  into  the 
Ailiert  N'yanza,  but  where  did  it  go?  Speke  himself  wa»  astonished  to  find 
the  Nile  at  Gondokoro  so  small,  and  he  could  only  explain  it  by  saying  that 
the  Mwootanzig^  was  a  backwater.  If  there  was  a  reflux  from  the  Albert 
K'yanza  into  the  Tanganyika,  it  would  form  a  backwater.    With  regard  to 
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Livingstones  disoovpries,  hp  (Sir  S.  Boker)  wai!  perfectly  certain  that  I.iving- 
Btone  was  entirely  out  of  the  Nile  Daain,  for  he  was  sufficiently  convcrwnt 
with  the  Nile  drainage  to  assert  that  from  the  equator  to  the  Mediterraucan 
not  a  dr(ip  of  water  rnu  into  the  Nile  from  the  west,  the  Bahr  Ghaxal  being 
only  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools  and  marshes. 


Sixth  Meeting,  9«/»  February,  1874. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  BARTLE  E.  FRERE,  k.c.b.,  k.c.s.i.,  etc., 
PitEsiDENT,  in  the  Chair. 

Electioss, — Charlti  Oeonje  Barclay,  Esq. ;  Jij»eph  Bray,  Enq.,  C.E.  ; 
5.  BrUtoiB,  E$q.  ;  J.  B.  Brown,  E»q. ;  Captain  F.  C,  H.  Clarke,  R.A.  ; 
Lieuienanl-Oentral  Boberl  Fitzgerald  Copland-Crawford,  R.A. ;  Bev. 
James  Dams  ;  A.  Folkard,  Esq.  ;  Henry  Chnrlen  Fordc,  Esq.,  c.E. ; 
George  Knowlet,  Esq.,  c.E. ;  Hon.  Bobert  Henry  Mannera-Sutton ;  C. 
Bow  Marten,  Esq.  ;  William  F.  Scholficld,  Esq.  ;  Bobert  Steicari,  Esq.  ; 
Colonel  Frederick  Tighe  ;  Captain  T.  W.  Ooff ;  William  Thomas  HhtU, 
Esq. ;  M.  Franz  Keller,  c.E. 

Presestatioss. — J.  Henry  Stvart  Graham,  Esq.;  Captain  E.  F. 
Blair,  R.K.  ;  James  Beynolds,  Esq. ;  Mallh-m  Willies  Btchards,  Esq. ; 
Duncan  Davidson,  Esq,  ;  Ediranl  Poicer,  Esq, 

AOCESSIOKS  TO  THK  LIBRARY   FROM   JaU.  26tH  TO  FeB.  9TH,  1874. 

'  La  Province  do  Siuyrne.'  Par  C.  De  Scherzor,  traduit  par  F.  Silas. 
Vienne,  1873.  Donor  the  author.  '  Catalogiis  BibliothectB  Regiae 
Monacensis.'  Monachii,  1873.  'Botany  of  the  Speko  and  Grant 
Expedition.'  Part  2.  Donor,  Colonel  Grant.  '  Coast  of  Brazil,  from 
Cape  Orange  to  Rio  Janeiro.'  By  11.  H.  Goiringe,  csj*.  Washing- 
ton, 1873.  Donor  the  U.  S.  Secretary  to  the  Navy.  Bsedeker's 
'Northern  Italy.'  Leipsic,  1874.  Ba;deker'B  'Belgium  and  "Hol- 
land.* 1874.  Donor  the  publisher.  'Illustrations  of  China  and 
its  People.'  By  J.  Thomson.  Vol.  111.  Dunor  the  author.  'Vom 
Amazonas  und  Madeira.'  Von  F.  Keller  Lenzinger.  Stnttgart, 
1874.  Donor  the  author.  '  Khiva  and  Turkestan.'  From  the 
Russian,  by  Captain  H.  Spalding.  With  Map,  1874.  Donor  the 
author.  'Voyage  of  the  Venetian  brothers,  Niooli)  and  Antonio 
Zeno,  to  the  Northern  Seas,  in  the  14th  Century.'  Translated  and 
edited  by  R.  II.  Major.  1873.  Donors  the  llakluyt  Society.  *  Un 
nuovo  Porto  a  Napoli  con  un  Dock.'  Pel  D.  Cervati.  Napoli,  1859. 
Donor,  S.  M.  Drach,  Esq.  '  De  I'ftmigration  des  Chinois.*  Par 
E.  Madior  de  Montjan.  Paris,  1873.  Donor  tlie  author.  'Over- 
land Juurney  from  Lake  George  to  Port  Phillip  in  1824.'  By 
Hamilton  Huiiie.     Second  edition.     1873.     Donor  the  author. 
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26th,  1874. — Map  of  the  River  Tliamcs,  from  its  Source  to  London 
Bridge.  By  E.  G.  Riivenstein.  Presented  by  J.  Reynolds,  Eeq., 
r.R.o.s.  Map  of  the  River  Thnraes,  from  London  Bridge  to  Gravescnd, 
with  a  Chart  of  the  Thames  Estuary,  showing  the  Channels  by  gra- 
dation of  colour.  By  J.  Rf/ynolds,  f.r.o.s.  Presented  by  the  luithor. 
Four  ilaps  of  the  Ashanteo  War.  Presented  by  the  War  Office. 
Sketch  Map  of  the  Scene  of  Operations  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Presented 
by  E.  Stanford,  Esq.  General  Map  of  Switzerland.  By  General 
G.  n.  Dufoor.  On  4  Sheets.  Presented  by  General  Dufour.  The 
Lake  Regions  of  Eastern  Africa,  showing  Livingstone's  Routes.  By 
K.  Johnston.     Presented  by  A.  Johnston. 

The  PuBsiDK^T  prefaced  the  business  of  the  evening  by  stating  that  he  hod 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  meeting  some  more  coDchisivc  intelligence 
than  luvl  been  communicated  at  the  last  meeting  regarding  the  fitte  of 
Dr.  Liviugstooe,  but  the  mail  from  India  hod  not  arrived,  so  that  nothing 
further  was  yet  known.  Thcru  was  still  a  ray  of  hope,  which  would  not  bo 
ofaacured  until  the  exact  particulars  were  known. 

The  foUowing  paper  was  read  : — 

1. — NotM  of  a  Journey  oultide  the  Cheat  WaU  of  Chitm.  By  S.  W. 
BusBXLi.,  B.sc.,  M.D.,  London  University  Scholar;  Physician  to 
n.B.M.  Legation,  Peking. 

[AaanwitEvr.] 

Oh  September  2nd,  1872,  the  Tlon.  T.  G.  Orosvonor  and  the  writer 
of  these  notes  started  together  from  the  British  Legation,  Peking, 
on  a  trip  through  Tuner  Mongolia  to  Dolonnor,  a  largo  town  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  as  a  trading  mart  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Mongolian  tribes.  About  25  miles  north-wost  of  Dolonnor  aro 
the  ruina  of  the  city  of  Shang-tu,  the  ancient  northern  capital  of  tho 
Tniui  dynasty,  described  in  such  glowing  terms  by  Marco  Polo,  who 
was  there  in  the  reign  of  its  founder,  tho  famous  Kublai  Khan  (a.d. 
1280-94).  Having  explored  the«e  ruins,  identified  by  the  existence 
of  a  marble  tablet  with  an  inscription  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  we 
proceeded  eastwards  to  the  Muran  Wei-chang,  tho  imperial  hunting- 
gFonnds  of  the  reigning  dyna^ty,  thence  to  the  city  of  .Jehol,  where 
Earl  3l8cartnoy  was  received  by  the  Emperor  Chien-lung  in  1793; 
and  returned  through  the  Ku-pei-kou  Pass  to  Peking. 

We  left  Peking  early  in  tho  morning  by  one  of  the  northern  gates, 
and  soon  afterwards  passed  through  a  gap  in  tho  earthen  rampart, 
which  is  all  that  remaius  of  tho  old  walla  of  Cambalu,  which  wero 
60  li  (20  English  miles)  in  circuit,  and  extended  northwards  and 
eastwaids  5  li  beyond  tho  wall  of  tho  modem  city.    Thence  tho 
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road  lay  through  the  northern  extension  of  the  great  alluvial  pliun 
in  which  Peking  is  situated,  which  is  bounded  on  three  sides  bj 
ranges  of  hills. 

The  Nan-kou  Pass  is  40  li  long  (3  li  to  the  mile),  from  its  com- 
meucemeut  to  the  gates  of  the  Inner  Great  Wall,  which  winds  deep 
down  into  the  valleys  and  over  the  tops  of  the  hills  of  the  Pa-ta-ling 
range.  The  floor  of  the  pass  is  thickly  strewn  with  masses  of  rock : 
formerly  traversed  by  a  limestone  causeway,  the  huge  fragments  of 
which,  uplifted  and  scattered  by  the  force  of  the  mountain  torrent 
which  rushes  down  in  the  rainy  season,  only  serve  now  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  About  15  li  from  the  entrance  tho 
limestone  rocks  are  replaced  by  red  coarsely-crystalline  granite,  and ' 
the  pass  contracts  to  a  narrow  defile  bounded  cu  either  side  by  per- 
pendicular cliffs.  Here  it  is  traversed  by  several  walls  aud  defended 
by  fortresses  built  over  the  massive  gateways  through  which  the 
road  passes.  This  is  the  historical  ixiss  of  Chii-yxing-kuan,  so 
called,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  fact  tlmt  Chin  Shih-huang 
(b.c.  24(3-10)  resided  there  when  superintending  the  completion  of 
the  Great  Wall.  One  of  the  gateways  is  spanned  bj-  a  hexagonal 
marble  arch,  ornamented  with  Buddhist  mythological  figures  carved 
in  deep  relief,  with  an  inscription  of  the  dale  1345,  a  Buddhist 
invocation  or  dharani,  in  the  characters  of  six  different  nations, 
Devauagari  and  Thibetan  in  horizontal  lines,  and  below  these 
Mongol,  Ouigour,  Niuchih,  aud  Chinese  in  vertical  lines.  Tliis 
arch  waa  originally  the  basement  story  of  a  pagoda,  which  was 
pulled  down,  it  is  said,  because  the  superstitious  Mongols  refused 
to  pass  underneath. 

From  Cha-tao,  the  small  fortified  town  just  beyond  the  inner 
Great  Wall,  to  Kalgan,  a  distance  of  260  li,  our  road  followed  the 
valley  of  the  Yang  River,  passing  through  many  walled  towns  and 
viUages  belonging  to  the  prefecture  of  Usuan-hua-fu.  A  range  of 
hills  bounds  the  valley  on  the  northern  aide,  covered  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  by  terraces  of  the  "  loess  "  deposit ; 
the  road  runs  along  the  foot  of  this  range.  At  the  fortress  of  Chi- 
ming-yi  the  road  strikes  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  cuts 
through  the  range  by  a  precipitous  gorge,  winding  round  the  base 
of  the  rocky  peak  of  Chi-miug-sban.  The  peak  is  crowned  by  a 
Buddhist  temple  at  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet,  approached  by 
a  steep  winding  jrnth.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  coarse  yellow  lime- 
stone, burnt  in  many  places  for  lime ;  on  the  northeni  side  several 
scams  of  anthracite  crop  up  to  the  surface,  in  which  the  openings  of 
mines  were  visible  from  below.  The  road  hugs  the  mountain  side 
above  the  river,  in  some  ,plaoes  cat  deeply  in  the  solid  rock,  till  a 
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few  li  beyond  tho  hamlet  of  Hsiang-sliiu-pu,  where  it  crosses  a  low- 
range  of  eand-hills,  and  tho  largo  aud  im]iortaut  city  of  Ilsuan- 
faaa-fa  breuks  into  view,  in  the  midst  of  a  fextile,  well-watered 
plain,  green  with  groves  of  poplar,  willow,  and  sophora,  inter- 
Bpeised  with  prolific  fruitorchards.  The  prefecture  is  generally 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fruit:  peaches, 
apricots,  pluniK,  pears,  apples,  cherries,  persimmons  (Diogpijros 
Schitte),  Sban-li-hung  (Oate{?tt»j>iHHa/i/JJa),  melons,  &c.  Ac,  flourish, 
while  grapes  are  widely  cultivated,  the  vines  trained  over  a  wooden 
trellis-worlc  in  tho  Samarcand  fashion.  The  principal  natural  pro- 
ducU'one,  as  detailed  in  the  Chinese  statistical  works,  are  gold  and 
Bilrer,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony,  and  various  kinds  of  agate,  many 
Ttfiegated  and  ornamental  varieties  of  building  stone,  white  and 
ooloured  alums,  and  anthracite ;  leopard  and  bear-skins,  wild  goat 
and  antelope ;  bear's  gall,  deer's  horns,  and  musk — all  three  im- 
]>ort«nt  remedies  in  tho  native  pharmacopoeia.  Of  tho  well-to-do 
population  1  a  large  fraction  is  Mahomutan ;  the  neat,  well-kept 
moaquo  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  every  city  and  large  village, 
while  the  Mahometan  inns  are  generally  distinguished  for  their 
comparative  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

The  capital  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  8  miles  in  circuit,  and 
includca  some  large  handsome  buildings  with  largo  parks,  while 
lofty  memorial  arches  span  the  main  streets.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Polo  under  the  old  name  of  "  Sindachu,"  and  is  still  famed, 
in  his  day,  for  its  woollen  and  felt  manufactures.  There  is  a 
considerable  Boman  Catholic  community,  for  whose  spiritual  wants 
a  cathedral  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  on  the  grounds  of  tho 
mission  within  the  city. 

Having  left  the  city  by  the  main  northern  gate,  we  passed 
through  a  long  stretch  of  uncultivated  ground,  occupied  by  fine 
old  trees,  between  which  the  ruins  of  extensive  buildings  appeared, 
half  hidden  by  the  tangled  undergrowth:  tho  site  of  a  palaco 
founded  by  the  third  emperor  of  the  Yuan  dynasty,  called  Chung-tu 
— the  central  impei-ial  residence ;  abandoned,  however,  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  who  built  instead  a  residence  in  the  north- 
west of  tho  department,  and  surrounded  it  with  vast  fruit- orchards. 

The  road  proceeds  northwards,  striking  the  river  just  before 
entering  Kalgan,  and  crossing  it  by  a  stone  bridge  of  many  arches, 
ornamented  with  carved  grotesque  figures  of  lions  and  tigers. 

Chang-chia-kou,  also  called  Kalgan,  from  a  Mongol  word  "Kalga," 
Uieaaing  gate  or  barrier,  is  the  frontier  town,  commanding  one  of 
pthe  most  important  passes  between  China  aud  Mongolia,  and  tho 
■nain  road  of  the  overland  route  between  China  and  Russia.     There 
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is  a  walled  fortioss  4  li  in  circuit,  but  tbc  Tnerchantg'  honsOB,  shope, 
and  inns,  form  a  long,  Btraggling  Buburb,  stretching  from  this,  for 
some  two  or  three  miles,  up  to  the  gate  of  the  Great  Wall,  which 
is  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.    Just  outside  the  gate  one  flew, 
on  the  right  hand,  a  row  of  houses  built  in  semi-Europoan  style, 
with  largo  warehouses  in  the  rear,  belonging  to  the  small  com- 
munity of  Russian  merchants,  "who  send  long  caravans  of  camels, 
laden  principally  with  brick-tea,  over  the  Mongolian  plateau  to 
Urga  and  Kiakhta.     From  this  spot  radiate  three  passes,  ascending 
to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  distinguished  as  the  western,  central, 
and  eastern  roads,  along  each  of  which  flows  a  small  river,  the 
three  streams  uniting  at  Kalgan  to  form  the  Ching-shui-ho.     Fol- 
lowing the  western  road,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Great  Wall, 
bending  as  it  does  at  Kalgan  abruptly  towards  the  north-west,  we 
traversed  fii-st  a  precipitous  gorge  through  the  range  of  trachytic 
porphyry  hills,  and  then  gradually  climbed  up  the  long  uniform 
ascent,  on  a  deep  sandy  and  gravelly  floor,  between  low  square 
billa  of  mctamorphio  schists,  often  overlaid  by  more  recent  lofuny 
deposits,  worn   by  the  action  of  water  into  perpendicular  olifis. 
In  the  faces  of  these  cliffs  are  built  in  many  places  the  dwellings 
— half  oaves,  half  mud-huts — peculiar  to  the  "  loess "  formation  of 
North  China,  sometimes  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  like  a  huge 
pigeon-house.     The   sides   of  the  hills  on  either  side,  where  the 
slope  is  not  too  abnipt,  are  fringed  with  artificial  terraces,  and 
every  available  spot  is  under  cultivation.     Thirty  li  from  Kalgan 
one  passes  a  large  aggregation  of  these  huts,  forming  the  village  of 
Tu-cheng-tzu,  and  10  li  beyond  this  begins  the  sudden  and  difficult 
ascent  up  the  precipitous  face  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  fl 

Having  surmounted  this,  the  small  village  of  Feng-kan-lu  is  ^* 
soon  reached.  Ilero  the  Great  Wall,  which  has  hitherto  followed 
the  road  in  a  more  or  less  parallel  direction,  curves  round  towards 
the  west.  It  consists  of  a  mere  heap  of  rubble,  of  rough  unhewn 
fragments  collected  from  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  black  volcanic 
rocks,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  connecting  mortar.  Massive 
square  towers,  of  solid  brick  with  an  earthen  core,  have  been 
erected  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  but  they  are 
now  fast  crumbling  into  ruin.  This  is  known  as  the  "  Boundary 
Wall "  by  the  Chinese,  and  was  made  probably  during  the  twelfth 
century. 

From  the  top  of  one  of  these  towers,  standing  at  an  elevation  of 
5400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  magnificent  and 
characteristic  view.     Stationed  on  the  summit  of  the  precipitous 
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cliff-like  edge  of  the  Mougolian  plateau,  and  facing  south warda,  one 
looks  down  upon  an  expanse  of  low,  flat-topped  hills,  weathering 
in  white  perpendicular  facets,  bounded  by  the  volcanic  Ealgan 
range,  which  hides  from  view  the  valley  of  Usuan-hua-fa ;  while 
beyond,  in  the  far  distance,  the  sharp  and  rugged  peaks  of  the 
(P'uiite  range,  along  which  runs  the  Inner  Wall,  pierce  the  clouds. 
On  either  side  nothing  bnt  mountains,  crowned  by  the  square 
towers  of  the  Boundary  Wall ;  eastwards  bonding  round  towards 
the  Tu-shih-kou  Pass,  westwards  visible,  range  upon  range,  &r  into 
the  province  of  Shansi,  until  they  fade  away  in  the  bhie  distance. 
Towards  the  north  the  eye  ranges  over  a  prairie  with  long  wavy 
undulations,  the  first  of  the  grass-covered  Mongolian  steppes.  On 
the  fixed  natural  lino  of  demarcation  between  a  settled  agricultoral 
people  and  nomadic  pastoral  tribes,  we  were  passing  from  a  region 
of  limestone,  coal-measures,  and  granite,  to  one  of  tertiary  and 
recent  volcanic  deposits ;  from  the  fertile,  well-wooded  valleys  of 
Northern  Chihli,  rich  in  com  and  fruit,  to  a  "  land  of  grass,"  the 
rapport  of  innumerable  flocks  and  herds,  where  no  tree  is  visible  in 
a  week's  journey,  and  "  argol,"  the  dung  of  cattle,  is  the  only  fuel. 

There  is  a  corresponding  difiercnce  in  climate,  and  a  cold,  biting 
north-west  wind  reminded  us  feelingly  of  the  wide  variation  of  tem- 
peratnre  a  few  hours'  journey  had  brought  about.  There  are  some 
settlements  of  immigrant  Chinese  on  the  border  of  the  plateau,  as 
well  as  about  the  stations  of  the  north-east  trade  routes,  but  they 
earn  with  difSoulty  a  miserable  subsistence  by  the  cultivation  of 
oats,  rape,  and  potatoes,  which  have  barely  time  to  come  to  maturity 
during  the  short-lived  summer.  There  is  small  prospect  of  encroach- 
ment in  this  quarter;  further  east,  where  the  country  is  hilly  and 
the  valleys  fertile,  as  well  as  in  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  agricultural 
settlers  are  numbered  by  the  million,  and  the  aborigines  are  being 
either  pushed  to  the  north  or  compelled  themselves  to  become  agri- 


ipartai  is  the  first  station  in  Mongolia.  It  is  a  flourishing 
Chinese  mart,  situated  in  the  midst  of  rich  pastures,  the  source  of 
tile  small  river  of  Shipartai,  which  winds  along  towards  the  north- 
west to  empty  itself  into  the  large  lake  Angoulinor,  The  settlement 
ia  surrounded  by  Mongol  "  yourts,"  belonging  to  the  Chahar  tribe. 
It  is  also  a  depot  of  bullock-carts — most  primitive  vehicles,  made  of 
a  few  rough  planks  with  angular  hexagonal  wheels — which  traverse 
the  steppes  in  interminable  trains,  empty  or  laden  with  com  or 
manufactured  goods,  to  return  with  crystals  of  nitre,  salt,  or  impure 
carbonate  of  soda  (natron),  obtained  by  Uxiviation  from  the  soil  of 
various  parts  of  Mongolia. 
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The  RiitTcninding  coiintry  is  filled  with  lakes  and  pools  of  water, 
the  Imuuts  of  inniimernblo  flocks  of  waterfowl.  We  started  with 
fresh  ponie8,  and  a  Mongol  lama  a«  guide,  to  visit  one  of  the  largest 
lakes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Ichinor,  60  li  distant,  and  found  the 
water  black  with  watoi-fowl,  which  rose  in  dense  flocks  and  filled 
the  air  with  discordant  noises.  Swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  predomi- 
nated, and  three  different  species  of  cranes  were  distinguished,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  get  within  shooting  range,  from  the  total 
absence  of  cover.  The  lake  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
Ten  li  to  the  south  the  ground  gradually  rises,  forming  a  smooth, 
grassy  elevation,  raised  a  few  hundred  feot  above  the  general  level 
of  the  plateau.  This  is  the  Tengri  Obo,  one  of  the  most  sacred  hills 
at  whicli  the  Mongols  worship.  It  is  crowned  by  a  calm  of  stones, 
heaped  up  around  a  central  pole,  and  hung  about  with  strips  of  silk 
and  cotton,  a  relic  of  ancient  nature-worship.  On  one  side  of  the 
cairn  a  wretched  wooden  box  was  placed,  enclosing  a  porcelain 
imago  of  Buddha,  a  curious  example  of  the  incorporation  of  ancient 
superstition  into  a  more  modern  form  of  worship.  It  was  odd  to 
observe  our  priest's  looks  of  unutterable  horror  when  one  of  us 
unwittingly  offended  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  caim  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  country ;  he  afterwards  made  not  a  few  propitia- 
tory kotows. 

The  surrounding  country  is  interesting  from  historical  association, 
nnd  there  are  many  ruined  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Forty-five  li  to 
the  west  the  lake  Chagannor  was  visible,  and  on  the  bank  the  ruins 
of  Chagon  Balga.sun,  now  known  by  the  Chinese  name  of  Pai-cheng- 
tzu,  I.e.  White  City.  This  waa  founded  by  Kublai  Khan ;  it  was 
visited  and  described  by  Marco  Polo.  The  emperor  was  in  the  habit 
of  staying  here  some  days  during  his  joumeya  to  and  fro  from 
Cambalu  to  Shangtu ;  ho  kept  a  number  of  falcons  in  mew,  and 
made  hawking  excursions  to  the  many  lakes  in  the  vicinity. 

From  Tengri  Obo  we  rodo  south-westwards  through  the  pasture- 
land  allotted  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  to  the  Yellow  Manchu 
Banner,  and  after  40  li,  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  a  once  famous  city, 
the  Hsing-ho-cheng,*  founded  during  the  Liao  dynasty  (a.d.  907- 
1 125),  and  the  chief  city  of  a  "lu"  circuit  under  the  Yuan.  The 
walls  are  6  li  in  circumference,  with  the  remains  »f  four  gates ;  it 
is  completely  deserted  and  overgrown  with  grass.  The  adjoining 
district  is  occupied  by  a  small  agricultural  settlement  of  CUneso 
immigrants  from  the  province  of  Shansi.  Near  the  ruins  flows 
the  small  river  Bourgastai,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is 
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Soowa  also  by  the  Mongol  dbuo  Kara  Hotan. 
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(be  hamlet  nf  Urtai,  a  station  on  the  Russian  caravan  route.  From 
Urtai  to  Shipartai  ia  oO  li,  over  monotonouB  steppes,  on  the  distant 
ridges  of  which  a  few  ant«lopes  are  occasionally  seen. 

From  Shipartai  to  Cliangmatz'ching,  a  distance  of  130  It,  the  rood 
follows  the  Dolonnor  trade-route,  and  there  are  large  bullock-cart 
dep6ts  at  frequent  intervals.  The  only  place  worthy  of  note  is  Pan- 
«hastn.  where  there  is  a  military  station  and  a  Buddhist  temple. 
Towards  the  end  the  countrj'  becomes  more  hilly,  and  antelopes 
abound,  in  herds  sometimes  of  several  hundreds. 

Thence  to  Dolonnor  is  250  li.  Two  rivers  have  to  be  forded — first 
a  small  stream,  flowing  westwards  to  empty  itself  into  the  Kere 
Lake;  afterwards  the  River  Shangtn,  so  called  from  the  old  city  on 
its  left  bank ;  it  becomes  the  Lan-ho  in  its  lower  courae.  Ilore  it 
is  a  sluggish  stream,  about  10  feet  wide,  and  easily  fordable,  winding 
throogh  a  marshy  tract.  There  is  a  Chinese  village  on  the  left 
bank,  with  two  good  inns.  After  crossing  this  wo  came  upon  another 
smaller  stream  at  Hapachiao,  pursuing  a  winding  conr»e  through  a 
rich  pastoral  country  towards  a  small  lake.  Wo  kept  in  the  valley 
of  this,  the  Harapoulao  River,  crossing  and  re-orossing  its  bed, 
leaving  it  finally  at  Chapeng,  a  caravanserai  30  li  from  Dolonnor. 
The  banks  were  dotted  with  Mongol  encampments,  at  several  of 
which  we  rested  awhile,  always  most  hospitably  received,  and  given 
a  cup  of  hot  milk  out  of  the  caldron  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
every  tent,  with  occasionally  a  pat  of  fresh  butter  added. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  plateau  above  the  sea  is  nearly  uniform, 
averaging  4500  feet,  which  is  the  altitude  of  Shipartai,  while  at 
Dolonnor  it  is  4300  feet. 

•'  Towards  Dolonnor  the  ground  becomes  barren  and  sandy,  and  the 
loose  sand  is  collected  by  the  wind  into  moving  hillocks,  which 
endoae  and  separate  a  chain  of  lakes,  from  which  the  town  derives 
its  name  (Dolonnor  being  in  Mongol  "  Seven  Lukes").  The  road 
winds  round  and  between  these  small  lakes,  until  suddenly  a  pagoda 
is  seen  ahead  in  a  gap  between  two  sandhills,  and  soon  after  a  large 
and  popalous  town  breaks  into  fiiU  view. 

Dolonnor,  commonly  known  by  the  Chinese  namo  Lama  Miao, 
from  the  large  temples  in  its  vicinity,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Kaug-hi  after  the  successful  termination  of  his  expedition  against 
the  Mongolian  Prince  Galdan,  chief  of  the  Eleuth  trilx's.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  town,  with  a  trading  population  estimated  at 
about  20,000,  almost  exclusively  Chinese.  A  few  handsome  official 
residences,  and  one  or  two  temples  and  pagoda^i,  relievo  the  dull 
nnifonuity  of  the  brick  and  mud  shops  and  houses,  closely  packed 
together,  and  separated  by  narrow,  dirty,  and  undrained  streets. 
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It  differs  from  CLinese  towns  iu  tbo  absence  of  the  usual  battlo' 
monted  wall,  being  surrounded  only  Ly  an  earthen  wall  oonuectini 
the  outer  houses,  enclosing  a  space  of  ahout  a  square  mile,  and 
having  tall  wooden  gates  at  the  ends  of  the  principal  streets,  which 
are  locked  at  nightfall.  Dolonnor  was  visited  by  the  Abbe  Hue 
during  his  celebrated  journey  from  the  Roman  Catholic  station  at 
the  "Valley  of  Black  Witters "  to  the  capital  of  Thibet.  It  is 
famed  for  its  numerous  manufactories  of  bells,  idols,  and  the 
multitudinotis  bronze  paraphernalia  employed  in  the  Lama  reU 
gious  ceremonies,  and  of  the  smaller  figures,  talismans,  and  gaudily 
painted  figures  to  be  found  in  every  Mongol  tent.  The  silver 
smiths  display  iu  tempting  profusion  the  elaborate  silver  trapping* 
and  eairings,  laden  with  coral,  turquoise,  lapis  lazuli,  and  jade, 
with  wliich  the  Mongol  women  love  to  adorn  their  coarse  tresses, 
as  well  aa  necklets,  bracelets,  and  rings,  for  which  they  exact  the 
most  extortionate  prices.  Other  shops  are  filled  with  guns,  pistols 
and  swords,  with  saddles,  bridles,  and  gay  trappings,  and  the  mani- 
fold products  of  Chinese  civilisation,  for  which  the  Mongols  barter 
thoir  horses,  bullocks,  and  sheep,  and  the  various  spoils  of  the  chase. 

Dolonnor  is  situated  within  the  northern  bend  of  the  Shangtu 
River,*  which  is  40  11  distant  to  the  north,  30  li  to  the  east. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  arrival  wo  rode  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Mongolian  capital  of  Shangtu,  situated  80  li  to  the 
north-west  of  Dolonnor,  now  known  by  the  Mongol  name  of  Chao 
naiman  soumo  Ilotun — "  the  city  of  a  hundred  and  eight  temples." 
The  road  passed  first  over  a  series  of  low  sandhills,  then  crossed  a 
steep  range  of  volcanic  hills,  descending  into  a  wide  rolling  prairie, 
covered  with  long  grass  and  fragrant  shrubs,  the  haunt  of  numerous 
herds  of  antelope.  This  prairie  gradually  slopes  down  to  the  marshy 
bed  of  the  river,  here  a  considerable  stream  20  feet  wide ;  in  former 
times  flat-bottomed  grain-junks  ascended  from  the  sea  to  this  point, 
bringing  up  supplies  of  rice  from  the  soathern  provinces  for  the  use 
of  the  city  and  court.  Now  the  only  building  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  small  Lama  monastery,  tho  abode  of  some  six  or  seven  wretched 
priests,  while  a  few  scattered  tents  belonging  to  the  Chahar  tribe 
stand  on  tho  river-bauks.  The  city  has  been  deserted  for  centuries, 
and  tho  site  is  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and  grass,  tho  abode  of 
foxes  and  owls,  which  prey  on  tho  numerous  prairie-rats  and  par- 
tridges.    Tho  ground  is  but  slightly  raised  above  the  bed  of  tho 
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*  In  oil  the  maps  that  I  have  had  an  opportonity  of  consulting,  Dolonnor  is 
■WTOugly  plooeil  on  the  north  bank  of  tho  river,  it  having  bwen  presumed,  I  opine, 
tliBt  it  wan  built  on  the  site  of  ttic  city  of  Shangtu,  which  ia  really  more  than  25 
miles  dietont. 
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rirer,  which  flows  past  the  south-east  at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  li 
from  the  city  wall,  whUo  it  is  overshadowed  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  Hingan  range  of  mountains,  trending  south-wost,  iiortU-east,  and 
rising  into  lofty  peaks  farther  north.  The  walls  of  the  city,  built  of 
earth,  faced  with  unhewn  stone  and  brick,  are  stUl  standing,  but 
are  more  or  less  dilapidated.  They  form  a  double  enceinte,  the 
outer  ft  aquaro  of  about  16  li  with  six  gates — a  central,  northern, 
and  Kmthem,  and  two  in  each  of  the  side  walls;  while  the  inner 
■waD  is  about  8  li  in  circuit,  with  only  three  gntos^in  the  northern, 
eastern, and  western  fkces.  The  south  gate  of  the  inner  city  'm  stUl 
intact,  a  perfect  arch  20  feet  high,  12  feet  wide.  There  is  no  gate 
in  the  opposite  northern  wall,  its  place  being  occupied  by  a  large 
square ' earthen  fort,  faced  with  brick;  this  is  crowned  with  an  obo 
cairn,  covered  with  the  usual  ragged  streamers  of  silk  and  cotton 
led  to  sticks,  an  emblem  of  the  sttporstitious  regard  which  the 
bngols  of  the  present  day  have  fur  the  place,  as  e\'ideuced  also 
by  the  modem  legendary  name — "the  city  of  108  temples."  The 
ground  in  the  interior  of  both  inclosures  is  strewn  with  blocks 
of  marble  and  other  remains  of  large  temples  and  palaocs,  the 
outline  of  the  foundations  of  some  of  which  can  yet  be  traoed ; 
while  broken  lions,  dragons,  and  the  remains  of  other  cai'ved 
monnments,  lie  about  in  every  direction,  half-hidden  by  the  thick 
and  tangled  overgrowth.  Scarcely  one  stone  remains  above  another, 
and  a  more  complete  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  but  at  the  same  time  everything  testifies  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  populous  and  flourishing  city.  A  broken  memorial 
tablet  was  found,  lying  within  the  north-east  angle  of  the  outer 
city  amid  many  other  relics,  ou  a  raised  piece  of  ground,  the  site 
evidently  of  a  largo  temple.  The  upper  portion,  projecting  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  contained  an  inscription  of  the  Yuan 
dynasty,  in  an  ancient  form  of  the  Chinese  character,  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  dragons  boldly  carved  in  deep  relief.  This  (ablet 
^^K  was  erected  by  the  Emperor  Shih-tsu  (Kublai  Khan),  the  founder 
^^Vof  the  Yuan  djTiasty,  in  memory  of  a  Buddhist  chief-priest  of 
high  rank,  head  of  the  monastery.  The  lower  half  of  the  massive 
marble  slab  lies  doubtless  buried  beneath  the  grass,  but  we  were 
unable  to  get  at  it  for  want  of  proper  tools. 

Outside  the  city  proper,  as  described  above,  there  is  yet  a  third 
wall,  snuJler  than  either  of  the  others,  but  continuous  with  the 
sotith  and  east  sides  of  the  outer  city  wall.  This  is  now  a  mere 
grassy  mound,  enclosing  an  area  estimated  at  5  square  miles,  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  city.  This  must  be  the  park  described  by 
Uaroo  Polo,  inside  which  were  "  fountains,  and  rivers,  and  brooks, 
vou  xvin.  s 
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and  beautiful  meadows,  with  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  which  the 
emperor  has  procureil  and  placed  thoro  to  supply  food  for  his  ger- 
falcons and  hawks  which  he  keeps  there  in  mew.  The  khan  him- 
self goes  every  week  to  see  his  birds  sitting  in  mew,  and  sometimes 
he  tides  through  the  park  with  a  leopard  behind  him  on  his  horse's 
croup  ;  and  then  if  ho  sees  any  animal  that  takes  his  fancy,  be  tdips 
his  leopard  at  it,  and  the  game  when  tiiken  is  made  over  to  feed  the 
Lawks  in  mew."  • 

The  city  of  Shangtu  is  referred  to  by  Coleridge  in  hia  '  Dream  of 
Kublai's  Paradise ' : — 

'  "  In  Xunadu  diil  Kul)la  Khan 

A  slttU'lv  pleasuro  domf  ileerec  : 
Where  Alph,  the  siuTec]  rivur,  rnn, 
By  cttvenis  moasunOegg  to  luau, 

Down  to  n  8unlu8«  sea. 
So  twice  flvo  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  ^rirdled  round  ; 
And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  cinuous  rills, 

Where  lilostiomod  many  nn  incenBc-hearing  tree ; 
And  here  were  foro«t»,  ancient  as  the  hills, 

KufulJiug  b'uuny  Bjwts  of  grceuery." 

Widely  different,  however,  is  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the 
present  day.  All  around  is  dreariness  and  desolation.  Even 
the  natives  were  rude  and  inhospitable — the  rarest  case  among  the 
Mongols.  The  gates  of  the  small  monastery,  where  we  had  hoped 
to  pass  the  niglit,  were  liarred  at  our  approach,  and  the  priests  on 
the  other  side  obstinately  deaf  to  arguments  or  bribes.  Late  as  it 
was,  wo  were  perforce  compelled  to  remount  onr  ponies  and  gallop 
bock  as  fast  as  thoy  would  carry  us  over  the  twenty-seven  miles 
of  hill  and  dale  which  separated  us  from  Dolonnor. 

The  following  day,  September  17th,  we  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  magnificent  Lama  temjile.s  and  monasteries  situated  in 
the  plain  alxnit  a  mile  north-west  of  Dolonnor.  The  larger  of  the 
two,  tho  Hui-tsung-ssn,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi  by  con- 
tributions from  the  ]^IongoI  tribes.  Tho  emperor  bestowed  a  name 
upon  it  in  the  30th  year  of  his  reign  (a.u.  1694),  having  erected 
at  tlie  same  time  in  one  of  the  principal  courts  a  marble  monu- ' 
mental  tablet,  inscribed  in  the  characters  of  three  languages — 
Manchu,  Jlongol,  and  Chinese — with  verses  commemorating  his 
victories.  The  other  temple  is  about  a  li  distant  towards  tho 
south-west ;  it  was  completed  in  tho  7th  year  of  Ynng-cheng  (1729), 
called  by  the  emperor  Shan-yirg-ssu,  and  presented  with  a  similar 
monument,  having  also  a  tri-lingual  inscription.    Tho  temples  are 
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Imth  sorronndisd  by  monustories,  long  parallel  lines  of  brick  dwell- 
ings, enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  in  which  the  Lama  priests  live,  in 
number  amonuting  altogether  to  nearly  three  thousand.     They  are 
«a  ignorant,  lazy,  illiterate  class,  and  collocted  round  the  strange  ■ 
visitors  in  crowds,  open-mouthed   and  staring.     The  wide  square  I 
fooes,  •with  projecting  jaws,  large  mouths,  and  small  porcine  eyes,  I 
the  foreheads  low  and  receding,  and  the  small  buUotrlike  shaven  ■ 
skulls,  were  curious  studios,   exaggerating    the    more  repubive 
features  of  the  Mongolian  type.      The  vacuous,  semi-idiotic   ex- 
preGaion  of  many — the  large  admixture  of  the  maimed,  halt,  and 
hump-backed — the  occurrence  of  faces  deeply  scarred   and  eyes 
destroyed  &om  the  ravages  of  small-pox,  and  of  noses  eaten  away 
by  Caries — all  combined  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  most  intelligent 
of  their  eons,  nor  those  without  blemish  or  spot,  whom  the  Mongols  J 
devote  to  the  service  of  Buddha.     The  temples,  on  the  contrary,  i 
are  tmly  gorgeous  and  well  appointed,  with  lofty  halls  supported 
by  pillars  in  the  ordinary  style  of  Chinese  architecture,  and  interiors 
richly  decorated  with  vennilion    and  gold.     Thibetan  scrolls  are 
«ogroesed  on  the  walls  and  roof  and  cover  the  rich  silk  hanginga'J 
and  tapestry,  and  the  Sanscrit  characters  of  the  mystic  formula, " 
"  Omman^  padme  cum,"  meet  one  at  every  turn.    The  huge  images 
and  prayer-machines,  the  yellow  robes  and  Grecian  helmets  of  the 
ofiBciating  priests,  the  musical  instruments  of  the  band,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  Lama  ceremonial,  have  been' often  described,  j 
and  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  Great  Lamassery  of  Peking.     The^ 
reigning  dynasty  of  China  has  always  favoured  its  development, 
from  the  powerful  hold  it  gives  them  over  the  superstitious  Mongols.  J 
In  few  countries  are  the  outward  evidences  of  religion  so  nniver-1 
sully  apparent.     Even  the  "heathen  Chinee"  of  these  parts  palms 
off  his  sham  jewellery,  wrapped  np  in  paper,  inscribed  "  Ommano 
padm^  cum,"  and  prefaces  his  most  exorbitant  hotel  bill  with  the 
same  comfortiog  formula. 

From  Dolonnor  wo  journeyed  eastwards,  riding  over  a  grassy 
plun  till  we  came  to  the  ridge  of  sandhills  which  separates  the 
plain  from  the  river  valley.  The  river  hero  averages  30  feet  in 
width,  still  shallow  and  sluggish.  A\'e  fordetl  it  at  the  hamlet  i.if 
Ta-ku-shan.  Twenty  li  farther  on  wo  traversed  a  pass  in  the 
volcanic  range  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  imperial  hunting-gronnds,  and  entered  upon  a  wide  uncultiv.ited 
prairie,  studded  with  patches  of  dwarf  willow  and  elm,  the  fooding- 
ground  of  many  herds  of  antelope.  Having  crossed  this  we  struck 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hsiao  Lan  Biver,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at 
a  large  stockaded  house. 
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The  next  day's  jonrnoy  was  more  than  40  miles,  all  through  tho 
hunting-grounds,  during  the  whole  of  wliich  not  a  single  house  was 
seen.  After  crossing  the  small  river  the  country  l>ecame  gradually 
more  and  more  broken  till  we  came  to  another  range  of  mountains 
trending  north  and  south;  the  crest  of  this  range,  elevated  nearly 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  we  reached  after  a  long  gentle  ascent,  and 
descended  by  a  winding  rocky  path  the  opposite  face,  steep  and 
precipitous.  From  this  point  there  is  a  most  complete  change  in 
the  scenery  and  general  aspect  of  ,tho  country.  The  monotonous 
undulating  plateau,  sandy  or  covered  with  short  herbage,  treoleas 
and  larren,  ia  replaced  by  a  broken  hilly  district,  the  mountains 
green  to  their  summits  with  abundant  vegetation,  clothed  with  an 
undergrowth  of  hazel-nut,  wild  rose,  wurana  (oulana),  and  other 
bt-rried  shrubs,  and  fragrant  with  artemisia,  the  shady  recesses 
filled  with  clumpe  of  elm,  birch,  maple,  pine,  and  oak,  while  the 
numerous  valleys  of  rich  peaty  soil  are  occiipied  by  deeply-winding 
streams,  and  support  a  thick  tangled  growth  of  grass  and  legumes, 
two  to  three  feet  high,  with  groves  of  willow  and  poplar  at  frequent 
intervals. 

This  brief  description  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  chosen  and  marked  out  by  the  Emperor  Eang-hi,  the 
second  of  tho  reigning  dynasty,  to  be  guarded  and  preserved  for 
tho  autumn  hunting  expedition,  which  started  annually  from  the 
summer  palace  at  Jehol.  Having  ridden  down  several  gently  sloping 
and  tortuous  river  valleys,  we  arrived  at  last  late  at  night  at  the 
stockaded  station,  called  Manitu  Kalun,  one  of  the  Manchu  guard- 
houses of  the  centre  of  the  southern  boundary  of  tho  hunting- 
grounds,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Yimatu  River, 
There  were  stationed  here  a  petty  officer  and  four  private  soldiers 
of  the  Bordered  White  Manchu  Banner.  After  a  long  parley  they 
were  induced  to  unbar  the  massive  timber  gates,  and  finally  en- 
sconced us  in  the  best  part  of  the  house.  AVe  were  most  hospitably 
entertained  for  two  days  by  the  sergeant,  a  fine-looking  veteran, 
who  took  great  pride  in  a  set  of  unusually  large  tiger's  claws,  the 
relics  of  an  ancient  adventure,  which  he  wore  at  his  girdle.  H& 
was  even  complacent  enough  to  tell  oflf  one  of  his  men  to  act  as  our 
guide  on  a  shooting  excursion. 

The  imperial  hunting-grounds,  styled  the  Muran  Wei-chang — 
"  muran  "  signifying  deer-hunting  in  Manchu,  "  wei-chang  "  hunt- 
ing-grounds in  Chinese — are  described  in  the  Chinese  statistical 
works  as  lying  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the  perfecture 
of  Cheng-te-fu  (Jehol).  They  are  surrounded  by  the  territory  of 
Mongolian  tribes,  having  the  Kalachin  Banners  on  the  east,  the 
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Chahar  Banners  on  the  west,  the  Paiin  and  Koshihkoteng  Banners 
on  the  north  ;  bounded  south-east  by  the  Kolachin,  south-west  by 
the  Chahar  Blue  and  Bordered  White  Banners,  north-east  by  the 
Ongnjout,  and  north-west  by  the  Chahar  Blue  Banner.  The  cir- 
cumference is  more  than  1300  li,  the  diameter  from  east  to  west 
being  over  300  li,  from  north  to  south  over  200  li.  The  territory 
■originally  belonged  to  the  Ealachin  Aohan  andOngniout  tribes,  and 
was  handed  over  by  them  to  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  during  one  of  1 
his  autumn  expeditions  outside  the  Great  Wall.  The  boundaries 
were  then  fixed,  and  willow  stakes  were  afterwards  set  up  to  mark 
off  the  ground  as  sacred,  while  a  decree  was  issued  threatening 
severe  punishments  on  any  Manchu,  Mongol,  or  Chinese  who  should 
thereafter  bo  discovered  hunting  or  shooting  within  the  precincts. 
The  grounds  are  guarded  by  a  detachment  from  each  of  the  eight 
Manchu  Banners,  which  watches  a  certain  portion  of  the  boundary 
line.  Each  detaclunent  is  divided  into  five  sub-divisions,  and  oc- 
cupies five  kalun  or  guard-houses,  so  that  there  are  in  all  forty 
kalun,  situated  in  the  river  valleys  and  mountain  passes,  the 
channels  of  communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 

The  whole  district  is  mountainous,  the  mountains  increasing  in 
height  towards  the  north-west,  where  they  merge  into  the  Hingan 
range,  which  is  described  as  of  unknown  breadth  and  e.\teDt,  with 
peaks  stretching  far  into  the  cIotuIs,  and  as  clothed  for  some  distance 
from  the  base  with  trackless  forests.  The  hunting-grounds  give 
rise  to  an  immense  number  of  rivulets  and  streams,  which  may  be 
collected  into  two  groups — the  one  flowing  southwards  towards  thel 
£hangtu  or  Lan  River,  the  other  north-eastwards  towards  the  Sirgai 
Biver,  an  affluent  of  the  Siramuren. 

During  the  reigns  of  Kang-bi  and  his  immediate  successors,  an 
annual  expedition  was  organised  at  the  palace  of  Jehol,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  hot  summer  months,  in  which  the  emperor  was 
accompanied  by  his  whole  court,  a  long  train  of  princes  and  man- 
darins, and  an  army  of  soldiers.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition 
waa  to  train  and  exercise  the  army  in  military  manoeuvres,  more 
than  purely  for  hunting.  The  princes  of  the  neighbouring  Mongo- 
lian tribes  were  also  required  to  bo  in  attendance,  and  to  bring  with 
ihem  aome  thousands  of  mounted  followers  to  assist  in  the  grand 
battue.  At  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  impressed  with  the  j 
oiilitary  power  of  China,  so  as  to  be  convinced  of  the  uselossness  of  1 
rebellion  against  the  power  of  the  emperor. 

At  the  town  of  Huang-kn-tun  (Poro  Hotun),  120  li  from  Jehol, 
the  road  to  the  Wei-chang  branches  into  two.  The  eastern  road 
wu  the  one  usually  taken,  following  the  valley  of  tho  Yisun  Biver, 
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and  entering  the  grounds  just  teyond  Shih-pien-tm,  a  village  90  li 
beyond  Huang-ku-tnn.  The  Wei-chang  in  divided  into  sixty-seven 
smaller  hnnting-groimds,  each  one  a  plain  at  the  source  of  one  of  the 
many  smaller  rivuluts,  distant  from  2  or  3  to  50  li  from  each  other, 
and  named  usually  after  the  particular  stream  which  flows  from  its 
borders.  Having  entered  the  hunting-grounds,  the  imperial  party 
proceeded  in  its  tortuous  course  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
plains,  halting  at  each  while  the  many  horsemen  and  foot-soldiers, 
formed  into  a  huge  ring  enclosing  mountain  and  valley,  gradually 
converged,  driving  before  them  thogame  towards  the  place  selected, 
where  it  was  brought  down  by  the  spears  and  arrows  of  the  emperor 
and  his  courtiers.  The  circuit  completed — a  task  of  at  least  a  month 
— they  emerged  from  the  grounds  at  Pan-chieh-ta,  distant  180  li 
from  IIuang-k>i-tun,  by  the  valley  of  the  Yimatu  River.  After  the 
roign  of  Chien-lnng  the  expedition  began  to  bo  made  only  at 
irregular  intervals,  aud  since  the  time  of  his  successor  Chia-ching, 
who  died  in  1820  on  his  return  from  hunting,  no  emperor  has  under- 
taken the  journey.  The  Emperor  Chien-lung  built  a  succession  of 
"  travelling  palaces  "  along  the  whole  route,  from  the  Great  Wall 
at  Ku-pei-kou  to  the  two  entrances  into  the  grounds,  at  distances 
from  each  other  of  about  60  li — an  easy  day's  journey.  They  are 
situated  in  picturesque  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  bills,  embosomed  in 
groves  of  fir,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  halls  and  open  courtyards, 
with  a  shady  arbour  on  the  hill  behind,  in  addition  to  side  buildings 
and  bairacks  in  front  for  the  guard.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
sadly  neglected,  and  they  are  now  fast  falling  into  ruin. 

After  a  short  stay  we  left  our  comfoiiable  quarters  at  the  Manitu 
station  with  much  regret,  and  followed  a  south-easterly  valley  for  a 
few  li,  tUl  we  reached  a  square  brick  roTind-topped  tower,  called 
Pan-chieh-ta.  This  marks  the  limit  of  the  Wei-cluing  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  at  tliis  point  begins  the  large  and  rich  prefecture  of 
Cheng-te-fu,  which  extends  southward  to  the  Great  Wall,  eastward 
to  the  Palisade  boundary  of  Manchuria.  We  proceeded  down  the 
valley  of  the  Yimatu  River,  a  populous  agiicultural  district,  varying 
in  breadth  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  more  than  a  mile,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  lofry  hills  of  secondary  limestone  and  coarse 
conglomerate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  we  loft  the 
valley,  crossed  the  eastern  range  of  hills,  and  descended  upon  the 
important  and  pictures^que  town  of  Iliiang-ku-tuu,  formerly  known 
by  it«  Mongol  name  of  Poro  Hotun.  This  occupies  the  valley  of 
the  Yisun  Eiver,  the  hou-ses  clustering  about  the  left  bank  and 
swarming  up  the  hill-side,  with  one  of  the  imperial  hunting-boxes, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  pine  and  larch,  in  the  background.    It  is 
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sitnAted  at  tho  point  of  junction  of  tbo  two  main  roads  from  the 
hoD  ting-grounds. 

~  The  river  valleys  of  this  district  nro  densely  populated  by  Chines© 
immigrants,  and  flouriBhing  well-built  villages,  each  with  its 
Buddhist  temple,  two  or  three  inns,  and  comfortable  tiled  cottages, , 
occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  li.  The  ground  is  fertile  and  well 
Gnltirated,  often  channelled  for  artificial  irrigation,  while  the  steep 
liills  are  terraced  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  Bice, 
wLe«t,  barley,  maize,  and  buckwheat,  the  various  kinds  of  millet, 
asd  other  cereals ;  the  many  varieties  of  pulse ;  linseed,  hemp, 
OMtor-oil,  and  other  oil-producing  seeds;  tobacco  and  the  opium- 
poppy,  the  yam  or  sweet  potato ;  in  short,  all  the  plants  cultivated 
in  the  plain  of  North  China,  flourish  abundantly,  Tho  castor-oil 
pl&nt,  which  usually  borders  tho  roads  and  pathways,  grows  often 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  indicating  the  fertility  of  the  boO. 

The  aburiginul  Mongolian  tribes  of  this  part  of  tho  country  have 
been  altogether  expelled.  Farther  north  thoy  are  being  yearly 
pucihed  back  more  and  more  by  the  rapidly  encroaching  peasant 
hordes.  Eastward  in  the  district  of  Pa-kou  the  Mongols  themselves 
have  taken  to  agriculture,  and  build  pemiuncnt  villages  of  small 
hive-like  mud  huts,  modelled  after  the  form  of  their  old  felt  tents. 
In  these  river  valleys,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  siuglo  Mongol 
remains,  where  two  centuries  ago  the  laud  belonged  to  them  ex- 
clusively. The  rivers,  bills,  and  natural  features  of  the  country  all 
retain  their  original  names,  though  often  disguised  by  the  vile 
Chinese  pronunciation.  Tho  common  name  "  Shipartai,"  for 
instance,  meaning  originally  "  plain  meaduw-land,"  has  become, 
both  in  the  spoken  and  written  tongue,  "  Shih-pa-li-tai,"  which 
signifies  "  eighteen  li  terrace  ;  "  and  if  yuu  ask  a  Chinaman  tho 
derivation  thereof,  he  will  certainly  tell  you,  "  Why,  of  course, 
because  it  is  18  li  from  Hu:iiig-ku-tun." 

After  leaving  Iluang-kxi-tun  wo  followed  ilio  road  which  leads  to 
the  valley  of  the  little  river  of  Sliipart.ii,  and  kept  parallel  to  the 
river  till  we  arrived  at  tho  large  village  of  Cliung-kuan.  From  this 
point  we  proceeded  down  the  picturesque  valley  of  tho  Je-ho — 
"the  hot  river" — which  takes  its  name  from  the  i,uraerou3  hot 
springs  from  which  it  derives  its  source,  till  we  reached  the  city  of 
Cheng-te-fu,  the  capital  of  tho  department. 

This  department  was  founded  and  its  divisions  and  boundaries 
established  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi.  It  was  originally 
divided  into  five  "  ting  : "  Je-ho-ting  in  the  centre,  Kara  Hotun-ting 
to  the  south-west,  Ssu-chi-ting  to  the  north-west,  Pa-kou-tLng  to  the 

it,  and  Tatzu-kou-ting  to  the  east  of  the  last.      Afterwards  a 
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Beparato  district  was  made  out  of  the  nortUem  portion  of  Pa-kon- 
ting,  and  styled  Wulan  Hata-ting,  while  the  eastern  part  of  Tatzn- 
kou-ting  was  cut  oflf  to  form  San-tso-ta-tiag. 

In  the  43rd  year  of  Chien-lung  (a.d.  1778),  the  Bystem  was  re-  ■ 
modelled  and  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Chine.se  provinces,  the  , 
names  being  changed  to  those  which  they  still  have.  Je-ho-ting 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  ohiof  city  of  a  prefecture,  styled  Cheng- 
te-fu,  including  within  its  bounds  the  remaining  six,  of  which  Pa- 
kou-ting  was  made  a  city  of  the  second  order,  and  called  Ping- 
ohuan-chou ;  tho  other  five  cities  of  the  third  order,  and  their 
names  changed  to  Lan-ping-hien,  Feng-ning-hien,  Chih-feng-hien, 
Chien-chang-hien,  and  Chao-yang-bien.  Tho  prefecture  forms  part 
of  the  province  of  Chih-li.  These  changes  were  made  nearly  a 
century  since,  but  tho  obsolete  names  are  still  retained  in  our 
maps. 

The  immigrant  Chinese,  coming  mainly  from  the  three  provincee 
of  Shansi,  Shantung,  and  Chlh-li,  push  on  year  by  year  up  the  ■ 
fertile  river  valleys.     The  larger  caniivora,  tho  doer  and  antelope, 
are  being  driven  to  tho  mountains  and  gradually  exterminated,  and 
the  Mongols  deprived  of  their  favourite  hunting-grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  the  indigo- 
plant  and  silkworm  mulberr)'  are  largely  cultivated  towards  the 
south,  and  Ping-chuan-chou  is  specially  famed  for  the  excellence  of 
its  silk  manufactures,  produced  from  the  tiilk  of  the  worm  which 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  tho  wild  *'  Po-lo-shu,"  the  Querctu  obovata, 
Bge. 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Cheng-te-fu  from  the  north,  by  the 
winding  valley  of  tho  Je-ho,   is  most   effective  and   picturesque. 
Emerging  from  the  gorge  through  the  bold  precipitous  hills,  which 
weather  into  the  most  grotesque  forma,  with  huge  oblong  masses  of 
conglomerate  supported  by  a  needle-point  on  the  apex  of  a  crag,  or   m 
overhanging  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a  B 
beautiful  scene.     The  valley  in  front  widens  out  and  branches  off 
into  several  smaller  transverse  gullies,  between  round-topped  gravel  ^ 
hills,  covered  with  pine  and  elm,  enclosing  some  scores  of  Lama  H 
monasteries  and  temples,  which  meet  tho  view  in  every  direction ; 
to  the  right  the  long  wall  of  the  imperial  jwlace  winds  over  hill  and 
valley,  enclosing  lofty  well-wooded  peaks,  on  the  tops  of  which  aro 
perched  small  arbours ;  while  below  and  in  front,  at  some  distance, 
aro  seen  the  straggling  houses  of  the  large  unwalled  city  filling  the 
narrowing  end  of  tho  valley.  M 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Lama  temples  is  the  1 
Pntala-ssu,  built  in  a  peculiar  and  striking  style  of  architecture,  on 
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^vibo  model,  it  is  said,  of  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  at 

^■Pntala,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lassa.     The  principal  building  of 

^Vthis  t«mple  is  a  huge  square  erection,  with  eleven  rows  of  windows, 

^  the  etore}^  coloured  alternately  red,  green,  and  yellow,  surmounted 

by  &  row  of  five  gilt  dagobas,  and  with  the  roof  covered  with  enamelled 

tiles   of  a  bright  turquoise-blue   colour.      The    general   effect  is 

inexpressibly  bizarre ;   but  the  whole   is  an  elaborate   sham,    the 

■windows  are  mostly  false,  and  the  building  a  mere  shell,  enclosing 

^_  and  oonoealing  a  hall  with  the  roof  supported  by  wooden  pillars  in 

^■ihe  ordinary  style  of  Chinese  architecture.     This  is  described  in 

^■Staunton's  '  Account  of  JIacartney's  Embassy,'  and  tliere  is  a  fair 

^P  representation  of  the  external  aspect  in  the  accompanying  '  Atlas.' 

The  next  lai^est  temple  is  a  similar  imitation  of  the  Palace  of  Teshu 

Lhumbo,  the  residence  of  the  Teshu  Lama  of  Thibet.    The  numerous 

ether  temples  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  adjacent  valleys  do  not 

call  for  a  detailed  description. 

Having  struck  the  palace- wall,  one  rides  along  it  for  about  a  milo 

«n  the  solid  stone  causeway  raised  above  the  bed  of  an  old  lake,  and 

mrtirta  at  the  city  afier  cros^ng  a  substantial  stone  bridge.     The 

fuTafff,  called  the  "  Pi-shu-hhan-chuang,"  the  "  mountain-lodge  for 

•voiding  heat,"  was  constructed  in  the  year  1703,  on  the  plan  of  the 

^_£ammer  Palace  of  Yuan-ming-yuan,  near  Peking.     It  is  surrounded 

^Bby  a  substantial  brick  wall  mure  than  six  miles  in  extent,  running 

^Kalong  the  summit  of  the  i-ango  of  hills  which  encircles  the  valley 

^r  towards  the  west  and  north.     This  wall  encloses  the  many  halls 

and  pavilions,  the  temples  and  pagodas,  the  gardens  and  rockeries, 

wrhich  constitute  the  typical  Chinese  palace.     It  was  in  the  interior 

of  this  tJiat  Earl  Macartney  was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the 

Emperor  Chien-lung,  in  171)3,  "in  a  spacious  and  magnificent  tent 

supported  by  gilded,  or  painted  and  varnished,  pillars." 

The  city  of  Cheng-te-fu  or  Jehol  consists  of  one  long  tortuous 

un  street,  extending  for  some  two  miles  from  the  river-bank,  with 

aany  smaller  streets  jutting  out  at   right  angles.     The   official 

^amens,  temples,  inns,  shops  and  private  houses  are  precisely  similar 

those  of  a  flourishing  Chinese  city  of  the  same  rank,  but,  like 

Dther  Mongolian  cities,  it  is  not  surrounded  by  a  wall.     It  is  noted 

for  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  inluid  mosaic  work ;  and 

large  quantities  of  boxes,  tables,  and  other  fumitrire.  in  which  tho 

l«-alnut,  elm,  and  variously  coloured  ■woods  abounding  in  the  sur- 

TTinnding  country  are  worked  info  intricate  patterns,  are  made  hero 

for  exportation.    Tho  population  is  almost  exclusively  Chinese,  with 

the  exception  of  the  large   communitj-,  to   be  numbered   by  the 

Dosand,  of  the  priests  of  tho  Lama  temples  and  monasteries,  who 
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are  generally  eitlier  of  Mongolian  or  Thibetan  extraction.  Tho 
citizens  colleotod  in  crowds  to  attend  the  strange  men  from  tlio 
West  in  their  walks  through  tho  streets,  and  unwelcome  shouts  of] 
"  foreign  devils  "  were  raised  Ly  the  rabble  on  the  outskirts  of  tho 
crowd,  but  the  more  respectable  people  at  once  cheeked  all  hostile 
demonstration  on  being  appealed  to.  A  Chinese  mob  is  trouble- 
some from  its  insatiable  cuiiosity,  following  one  into  shops,  and; 
particularly  fond  of  examining  the  texture  of  one's  clothes,  speca 
lating  wildly  on  the  original  cost  thereof;  all  of  which  would  not] 
lie  so  unendurable,  were  it  uijt  for  the  overpowering  fumes  of  tho 
garlic  with  which  it  is  always  saturated.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  peaceable, 
and  even  when  otherwise  disposed  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a 
Boasonable  joke  or  an  appropriate  touch  of  satire,  which  the  by^ 
standers  will  appreciate,  even  if  tho  victim  does  not. 

Tho  road    to    Lan-ping-hien,  which  is  only  40   li    from  Johol, 
follows  first  tho  south  wall  of  the  p.ilace,  and  then  ascends  the  stecpl 
and  rocky  side  of  the  ridge  of  Kuang-jon-ling,  "  the  jxiak  of  broad 
benevolence,"  so  named,  as  commemorated  by  the  inscription  on  a 
marble  tablet  on  the  top,  by  the  Kmperor  Kang-hi,  after  tho  road 
had  been  made  by  him  at  va«t  expense,  the  rocks,  of  hard  coarse 
conglomerate,  having  been  chiselled  in  some  places  to  tho  depth  of 
several  feet.     Tho  descent  on  tho  opposite  face  is  no  less  steep; 
after  accomplishing  which  we  rode  for  some  miles  over  an  undulatin] 
agricultural  country,  till  we  came  again  to  tho  Lau-ho,  tho  same  rive; 
which  was  so  oftou  forded  about  Dolonnor.     Here  it  is  much  wider' 
and  more  rapid,  and  we  had  some  difiSculty  in  fording  it  to  cross 
to  the  toAvn  of  Lan-ping-hicn,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
river.    This  is  also  an  unwalled  city,  of  the  Ihiid  rank,  the  capital  of 
an  agricultural  district ;  it  was  formerly  knuwii  by  the  Mongol  nam© 
of  Kara  Hotun,  which  is  totally  unfamiliar  to  the  natives  of  the  prO' 
Bent  day.     The  city  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  the  only  picturcsqui 
point  being  an  Imperial  travelling  palace,  with  its  usual  halls  an< 
pavilions,  environed  by  a  thick  giove  of  trees,  on  tho  side  of  th( 
hill  across  the  river. 

From  Lan-ping-hien  to  Ku-pei-kou  is  a  distance  of  100  li  by  the'' 
most  direct  route.  The  road  passes  through  valleys  and  over  several 
ranges  of  hills,  but  on  the  whole  gradually  descends.  The  most 
difiScult  pass  is  about  10  li  beyond  the  village  of  Ma-chuan-tzu, 
where  the  road  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  more  than  2000  feet, 
surmounting  one  after  another  the  "  eighteen  platforms  "  thereof,  and 
.  descends  on  the  opposite  face,  along  the  rough  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  of  the  steepest  and  most  difficult  description,  filled  with 
huge  boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  and  conglomerate  heaped  one 
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I  above  the  other.     This  excels  oven  the  Nankon  Pass  in  roughness, 
Bod,  as  in  that,  the  remains  of  a  stone  causeway  are  mingled  con- 
fnsedlv  with  the  debris  of  the  overhanging  cliflV,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  mure  solid  bridges  across  transverse  lorrentd  yet  remain  in 
tolerable  presorvalion. 
The  rend  soon  became  easier,  and  we  passed  into  one  of  the  &e- 
qnontcd  tradc-rontes,  meeting  and  overtaking  niiiny  large  caravans. 
The  principal   rargo  appeared  to  be  wood,  previously  sawn  into 
^^  beams  and  planks,   and  carried  southwards  by  jioweiful  camels. 
^H  The  approach  to  Ku-pei-kou  on  this  side  is  by  a  broad,  level,  and 
^HMpdy  river- valley,  cros.'^od  by  the  Great  Wall.     The  Wall  here  has 
^HPAd  well  described,  and  plans  and  sections  given,  in  Staunton's 
book  quoted  above. 

Branches  jut  out  in  all  directions,  reaching  to  the  various  summits 

of  the  basin  of  hills,  deep  down  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  the 

^H  -walled  and  fortified  town   of  Ku-pei-kou,  with  a  wide,  sluggish 

^B  river  winding  along  close  under  its  walls,  towards  the  precipitous 

goi^  by  which  it  finds  its  way  into  the  great  plain  of  China.     It 

»i8  a  bristling  commercial  mart,  but  chiefly  famous,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  our  notions,  for  its  delicious  fragrant  honey,  produced  by  the 
wild  bees  which  swarm  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Tung- 
ling.  On  the  heights  lo  the  south  of  Ku-pcikou  a  large  garrison  is 
stationed:  and  here  is  the  last  line  of  fortification,  through  the 
maasi'Te  stone  gateway  of  which,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "  the  gate 
of  tbe  southern  paradise,"  we  had  to  pass. 

Having  forded  the  river,  which  flows  just  beneath  those  heights, 
we  made  all  speed  to  get  over  the  240  li  of  familiar  and  uninterest- 
ing country  which  separated  us  from  Peking — an  arable  district, 
with  many  walled  cities  and  villages.  We  reached  one  of  the 
weel«m  gates  of  the  celestial  capital  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 

Pdttv,  both  ourselves  and  our  ponies  well  pleased  to  arrive  at  com- 
fortable quarters  after  one  month's  constant  travelling. 

The  Paper  will  he  printed  I'u  exlenso,  with  llaps,  in  iho  '  Journal.' 

Sir  BuTHEBFOBD  Aloock  said  the  next  paper  was  an  attempt  by  Mr. 
I  FbilUps,  a  member  of  Her  Miijcsty's  Consular  Service  in  China,  to  trace  port 
'  of  the  route  of  Marco  Polo,  and  to  identify  some  localitips  nicntiout'd  by  him 
ubir'    '     '  ^  .  n  erroneously  laid  down  in  late  editions  of  that  author's  travels. 
Km  i.g  the  great  erudition  and  critical  jjower  ;md  taleut  of  Colonel 

,..i  jmblishal  llie  btst  edition  of  Murco  Polo's  work,  it  was  still  almost 
ftle  to  identify  many  of  tlic  places  which  the  Venetian  li.id  visited. 
tX  geography  contained  an  enormous  mine  of  wealth,  but  it  could  not 
he  worked  into  currency  for  practical  ptu-poses  for  want  of  some  laborious 
explorer  who  would  follow  iu  I'olo's  track.'!.  Marco  Polo  hod  traversed  tlie  whole 
of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  but  the  only  method  he  and  other  iiiedia-val  geo- 
graphers could  follow  in  marking  the  discoveries  they  made,  was  that  of 
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stuting  the  number  of  days'  journeys  one  iiUce  was  from  certain  other  places; 
generally  towards  the  rising  sun  or  towards  the  south.  In  crossing  the 
deserts  or  rivers  Marco  Polo's  time  was  very  irri'pular,  and  the  calculatioo  of 
his  journeys  was  so  uncertain,  thnt  the  best  and  most  learned  German  geo- 
graphers, when  they  emieavoureii  to  map  his  marvellous  account  of  his 
journeys,  were  misled  to  the  extent  of  carrying  the  east  of  Asia  right  acroat  the 
Pacific  to  the  lonptude  in  which  Columbus  stumbled  upon  America  when  be 
was  looking  for  Japan.  Tliis  showed  that  without  the  aid  of  scientific  ias( 
ments  ad  geographical  exploration  must  be  exceedingly  vague,  and  of  litUel 
value.  Until  European  travi'Uera,  with  scientific  means  of  fixing  distances 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  followed  in  their  track,  the  information  contained 
in  the  works  of  mediipval  geographers  who  traversed  many  regions  still 
unknown,  would  be  useless.  Mr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Biishell  had  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  elucidation  of  these  jioiuts,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation that  the  members  of  the  consular,  the  diplomatic,  and  the  mercan- 
tile services,  should  be  willing  to  devote  their  leisure  to  such  useful,  though 
unbrilliant,  efforts  ia  order  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  ofthoae 
regions. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Ilolt : — 

2. — Notices  of  Southa-n  Mangi.     By  George  Phillips,  H.M.  Consul 
Service,  China. 

[Abbiik»iekt.] 

DcRiNo  the  past  ten  years  two  editions  of  Marco  Folo'a  Travels^ 
have  been  given  to  the  public — one  by  M.  Pauthier,  a  great  Chir 
savant,  the  other  by  Colonel  Yule,  a  great  Oriental  scholar.  Both 
of  these  editions  are  full  of  the  mo.st  varied  Orientjil  learning  and 
most  rocondilo  notes,  reflecting  thehighest  credit  upon  the  industry 
and  attainments  of  their  respective  editors,  and  leaving  nothing,  it 
would  seem,  for  future  critics  to  comment  upon.  There  is,  however, 
one  part  of  the  book  that  has  not  met  with  such  accurate  com- 
mentary as  it  deserves :  I  allude  to  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
cities  of  the  southern  division  of  Mangi,  passed  through  by  our 
traveller  on  the  way  to  hia  port  of  embarkation,  Zayton,  which  cities 
have  nearly  all  been  erroneously  identified.  1  purpose,  therefore, 
in  a  few  short  notes  to  bring  forward  my  arguments  in  support  of 
what  I  consider  the  coiTcct  identification  of  the  particular  places  in 
question,  which  I  feel  I  am  jwatified  in  doing  from  the  fact  of  having 
personally  gono  over  the  greater  part  of  this  ground  described  by 
our  great  modimval  traveller,  and  also  from  the  fact  of  having  for 
a  long  time  past  made  the  history  of  the  localities  in  question  my 
especial  study.  ^ 

For  the  cause  in  hand,  I  will  take  up  our  traveller's  history  atS 
Que-lin-fu,  which  can,  1  think,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  be 
identified  with  the  present  city  of  Kicn-ning-fu.     After  three  days' 
journey  from  this  city  of  Que-lin-fu  (Kion-ning-fii),  our  traveller 
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informs  Qs  that  he  reaohed  a  city  called  Ungnen,  or  Unken,  where 
Bere  is  an  immense  qnantitr  of  sugar  made.     This  Unguen  or 
■nken  I  identify  with  the  present  cit^'  of  Yung-chun-chow,  locally 
wDed  Eng-chong.     The  distance  from  Kien-ning-fu  to  Yung-chun- 
chow  is  300  Chinese  li,  a  space  easily  travolled  over  in  three  days, 
which  agrees  with  the  time  occupied  by  Marco  Polo  in  passing  from 
Que-lin-fu  to  Ungaen.     The  resemblance  in  sound  botwoon  Eng- 
cheng  and  Unguen  is  also  ver}'  near.     Sugar  is  largely  grown  in 
ae  neighbourhood. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  from  this  city  of  Unguen,  mention  is  made 
'  a  city  called  by  Ramusio  in  his  edition  of  our  traveller's  work> 

,  and  in  almost  all  others,  Fiiju. 
Fuja  has  been  the  reading  accepted  by  most  commentators,  and 
from  its  great  resemblance  in  sound  to  Fouchow,  has  been  identified 
with  that  city.  From  the  accepting  of  this  reading  as  the  correct 
one.  and  the  ignoring  of  Bamusio's  reading,  Fauthier,  in  his  edition 
of  Marco  Polo,  has  fallen  into  some  amusing  errors,  altering,  in  one 
case,  the  course  of  the  Fouchow  Kiver  to  suit  his  particular  views, 
ooDceming  which  he  gravely  informs  us  that  this  river  (the  Min) 
does  not  flow  by  Fouchow  now  as  it  did  in  Marco  Polo's  day ; 
while,  unfortunately  for  his  theory,  a  magnificent  bridge,  first 
erected  long  before  Marco  Polo's  time,  spanned  then,  as  now, 
the  river  at  Fouchow,  connecting  its  northern  and  soathem  shores. 
I  am  in  favour  of  Ramusio's  reading,  and  consider  his  Kangin  to 
be  the  correct  one,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  it  with 
the  city  of  Chnan-chow-fu,  locally  called  Choan-chin,  and  commonly 
known  among  Europeans  aa  Chinchew.  There  is  sufficient  resem- 
blance in  sound  between  Eangin  and  Choan-chin,  to  justify  us  in 
considering  it  one  and  the  same  place  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  I  will, 
from  internal  evidence,  taken  from  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
place,  prove  that  this  Eangin,  otherwise  Fuju,  cannot  possibly  havo 
been  Fouchow. 

For  example,  in  some  editions  mention  is  made  of  Fuju  being 
the  capital  of  tho  kingdom  called  Chouka.  By  this  Chouka, 
Fookien  appears  to  bo  meant.  Now,  Fouchow  or  Fuju  was  not 
the  capital  of  Fookien  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  but  Choan-chin  was. 
Further,  "  many  vessels  arrive  at  this  port  from  India,  freighted 
by  merchants,  who  bring  with  them  rich  assortments  of  jewels 
sod  pearls,  upon  the  sale  of  which  they  obtain  a  considerable 
profit." 

This  statement  alone  destroys  all  claims  that  may  be  brought 
■brward  iu  support  of  Fouchow  being  considered  tho  Kiingiii  or 
H[uiu  of  Marco  Polo ;  for  ships  from  India  did  not  frequent  Fouchow 
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in  Marco  Polo's  time,  nor  was  there  ever  any  foreign  trade  carried 
on  there  till  the  coinmenccmont  of  the  18th  century. 

The  only  ports  in  rookien  caiTying  on  trade  with  foreign  oonn- 
tries  in  Marco  Polo's  day,  were  Choan-chin  and  Qeh-kong,  of  whick. 
latter  place  more  anon. 

After  five  days'  journey  from  Kangin,  our  traveller  arrived  at  thai 
noble  and  handsome  city  of  Zaitun,  wbich  has  a  port  on  the  esar\ 
coast  celebrated  for  the  reaort  of  shipping  loaded  with  mcrchandifi 
which  is  afterwards  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  provinc 
of  Maigi. 

Klaproth  identifies  Zaitun  with  Tszil-teng,  an  ancient  name  of" 
Choan-chin. 

I  cannot  accept  this  theory,  feasible  as  it  may  appear. 

Fortunately  for  us,  in  the  edition  of  Marco  Polo  published  by  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  there  is  a  list  given  of  the  variomt' 
readings  of  places  as  found  in  other  editions,  and  among  the  names 
given  to  Zayton,  we  find  Carcon,  Caykong,  iSarcam,  and  Tarcam, 

ThcBo  several  editions  of  Marco  Polo  are  not  singular  in  giving 
other  readings  of  this  name  Zayton. 

In  D'Herbelot'H  '  Bibliotheque  Orientale '  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  a  maritime  town  of  China,  also  called  Scherkham  by  the  Arabs, 
and,  more  curious  still,  Strengiu  by  the  Chinoise. 

Friar  Oderic  makes  mention  of  the  place  under  the  names  of 
Carchan,  Caiton,  and  S^aiton,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  city  twice  as  large 
as  Bologna. 

With  such  readings  of  the  place  as  Caykong,  Carcam,  Carchan, 
and  Schorkhani,  I  am  enabled  to  &x  witli  almost  positive  certainty 
the  locality  hero  indicated. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Chinese  local  histories  inform  us  that 
there  was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  (!hangchow  River,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  present  treaty  port  of  Amoy,  a  large  com- 
mercial emporium  trading  with  foreign  countries,  called  YudL-^H 
kiang,  and  in  the  dialo*;t  of  the  place  Geh-kong.  In  this  Geh-kon^B 
I  reeogniso  Marco  Polo's  Caykong,  the  Arab  Scherkham,  and  Friar 
Oderic's  Carchan, 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  solution  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  name  Zayton,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  by  which 
Geh-king  was  so  well  known  among  tmders  and  traveller  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  H 

D'Herbelot  also  states  that  the  Chinese  called  it  Schongin,  which 
is  really  no  other  than  the  city  of  Changchow,  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  further  up  the  river,  of  which  Geh-king,  at  its  mouth,  was  the 
port.  ^ 
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E!dri«i,  in  his  '  Geography,'  makes  mentiou  of  Changohow  under 
Itho  niuue  of  Djaitkou,  and  Rpeak«  of  it  as  a  town  remai'kable  for  the 
klteautj  of  it*  buildings  and  its  fino  markets,  and  of  the  fruitfiilness 
I  of  its  gardens  and  its  orchards.  Mention  is  also  made  of  its  great 
I  silk  manufacturer,  and  that  everything  is  as  readily  procured  there 
as  at  Ka&fa  (Canton). 

Thi«  ao«mnt  of  Changchow  given  us  hy  Edrisi  dates  back  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and,  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century,  Chinese  records  inform  us  that  foreign  ships 
resorted  to  this  neighbourhood. 

It  was  about  1086  that  the  marshes   in   the  neighbourhood  of 

Geh-kong  were  first  drained,  and  a  commercial  city  founded  there. 

,Alter  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  mention  whatever 

made  of  Geh-kong,  for  at  the  time  above  named  the  city  of 

I  Hai-t&ig  was  built  upon  its  site,  and  the  whole  district  was  from 

that  dat«  known  as  Hai-teng,  which  name  its  bears  to  this  day. 

The  great  miinufacturo  of  this  district  in  Marco  Polo's  time  was 
p-silk,  and  Ibn  Datuta  is  very  truthful  'when  he  says,  "  in  it  they 
^laake  the  best  flowered  and  coloured  silks,  as  well  as  satins,  which 
therefore  preferred  to  those  made  in  other  places."  Local 
iistories  inform  us  that  Changchow  did  for  a  long  time  excel  the 
cities  of  llangchow  and  Soochow  in  its  silk  manufactures,  but  its 
ftt  speciality  was  a  kind  of  embroidered  velvet,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  what  our  traveller  alluded  to  when,  speaking  of  Zaitiin, 
he  said,  "  in  it  are  many  artificers  in  embrifidered  and  arras  work." 
Silk  manufactories  stiU  exist  in  the  city  of  Changchow,  but, 
owing  to  the  devastations  committed  by  the  Taiping  rebels  there 
in  1864,  this  branch  of  industry  is  nearly  stamped  out.  I  saw, 
•whilst  visiting  the  city  last  year,  a  few  looms  still  working,  but  I 
question  very  much  whether  this  manufacture  will  ever  again  flourish 
there. 

Tingin,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  neighbourhixid  of  Zayton  as 
famous  for  its  porcelain  manufacture,  next  demands  our  attention. 

This  Tingin  is,  I  consider,  the  city  of  Tung-gan,  locally  called 
Tengwa,  which  is  situated  on  another  river  to  the  northward  of 
Amoy,  and  lies  on  the  high-road  lietwecn  Choan-chiu  and  Chang- 
chow, and  must  have  been  passed  through  by  Marco  I'olo  on  his  way 
from  Kangin  to  Zayton.  Much  coarse  porcelain  (especially  bowls) 
is  made  there,  which  finds  its  way  to  Singapore,  Java,  and  other 
plocea  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

I  will,  in  conclusion,  make   a   few  abort  remarks  concerning 
Chincheo,  which  Colonel  Yule  identifies  with  the  "  old  Zayton." 
The  learned  commentator  of  Marco  Polo  is  quite  right  in  thiji 
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assertion,  but  Chinchoo  repreaenta  the  city  of  Cbang-chow-foo,  and 
not  Chann-chow-foo. 

The  ilerivation  of  the  name  Cbincbco  is  thus  given  by  Navarette, 
is  his  tlcKcription  of  Chang-cho w-foo  :  "  This  city,"  says  he,  "  is  verj' 
famous  in  China.  All  the  Chinese  who  trade  with  Manilla  come 
from  this  district.  On  this  account  they  are  called  Chin-choos  (and 
the  town  Chincheo  and  Chinchew)  by  the  Spaniards." 

I'ortugnese  and  Spaniards  with  whom  I  have  conversed  at 
Amoy,  when  speaking  of  Cbangchow,  always  called  it  Chincheo. 
In  '  Kerr's  Travels,'  vol.  vi.  p.  382,  we  are  informed — "  That  the 
Portuguese,  on  Iteing  driven  from  Liampo  (Ningpo),  obtained 
leave  in  1547,  by  great  presents,  to  settle  in  the  province  of 
Chincheo,  in  a  village  which  began  to  flourish  in  consequence  of  a 
rich  trade." 

In  the  history  of  Changohow  there  are  to  bo  found  scattered 
notices  of  the  Portuguese  resorting  to  this  neighbourhood.  Among 
other  matters  wo  find  that,  on  being  driven  away  from  the 
Canton  waters,  they  tried  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  Chang- 
chow  prefecture,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  bribing  the 
autburities. 

The  rendezvous  of  this  trade  was  on  the  island  of  Wuseii,  one 
of  the  si*  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harlwur  of  Amoy. 

In  1548,  the  existence  of  this  trade  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
viceroy  of  the  province,  orders  were  given  to  attack  and  drive  away 
the  Portuguese  vessels  anchored  at  Wuseu,  and  Chinese  merchants 
and  others  who  bad  dared  to  trade  with  them  were,  to  the  number 
of  ninety,  cruelly  put  to  death. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  accompany 
Marco  Polo  further  than  his  port  of  embarkation,  Zayton,  but  one 
could  easily  do  ao,  and  find  many  new  and  interesting  coincidences 
in  the  works  of  mediteval  Chinese  navigators,  wherein  are  described 
every  country  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  from  Zayton  to  Ormus, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  same  order,  and  in  almost  our  traveller's 
own  words. 

From  this  fact  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  Marco  Polo,  when 
dictatuig  his  book,  did,  in  the  description  of  these  particular  places 
in  question,  now  and  again  refresh  his  memory  from  some  Chinese 
geographical  treatise  ;  and,  if  such  were  the  case,  Chinese  will  have 
to  lie  numbered  among  his  linguistic  acquirements.  I  would,  in 
conclusion,  bo  allowed  to  state  that  I  consider  that  a  careful  study 
of  tho  works  of  Chinese  geographers  wUl  throw  great  light  upon 
many  curious  passages  met  with  in  the  works  of  mediaeval  travellers : 
one  example  alone  will  bo  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  those  acquainted  with  the  works  of, 
travellers  to  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  I'ole-star  is ' 
spoken  of  as  being  so  many  cubits,  and,  by  Fiiar  Jurdanus,  as  so 
many  digits  high.  Now,  this  expression  is  purely  a  Chinese  one, 
and  I  have  in  my  possession  a  eet  of  Chinese  maps,  published, 
I  believe,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  in  which  the  latitude  of  places  in 
India  indicated  thereon  is  shown  by  the  number  of  digits  that  the 
Pole-star  appears  to  be  above  the  horizon. 

The  foregoing  paper  will  be  printed  entire,  with  a  Map,  in  the 
*  Journal.' 

Sir  ItrTHERFORD  Ai.cocK  Said,  in  coiirieclion  with  llicae  papers,  thnt  lie 
thoa^ht  U  might  interest  tliose  prcseut  to  ste  a  sixfcimon  ol'  Driok-ten,  a 
T*>nting,  made  on  the  sjiot,  of  ttic  (jri-at  Wall  of  China,  nnd  also  a  brick  from 
the  wall  itself.  Tho  currency  in  Mongolia  consisted  chiefly  of  bricks  of  tea,  j 
two  or  three  siJcciniens  of  which  he  exhibited  to  the  meeting.  These  bricks 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  the  coarser  leaves  and  twigs  of  tea-trees,  moulded 
tw2?thcr  with  some  gluliuous  matter,  Cfjmmonly  supposed  to  be  bullock's  blood. 
The  AbW  Hue  pave  on  amusing  accoirnt  of  the  way  iu  which  he  saw  this 
brick-tea  n»«i  by  the  Monf;olK.  They  first  collected  the  droppings  of  the 
■beep,  the  only  lucl  iu  those  and  regions,  to  make  a  fire.  They  then  broke 
off  some  of  the  tea,  which  they  poimded  and  put  into  brackish  water,  and 
nad«  it  boil.  With  this  they  mixed  some  salt,  and  then  thickened  it  with 
Mbnr  and  a  little  mutton  fnt.  This  was  the  fontl  the  Mongols  hod  to  depend 
TIpon  when  travelling  over  the  stcpfies.  Sometimes,  if  they  could  get 
it,  tbey  threw  a  cup  of  milk  intn  the  soup.  An  ononnous  traile  was  carried 
om  in  thi.'i  brick-tea  throu;:h  Monu;olia  and  Tartary.  It  was  very  portable, 
did  not  easily  spoil,  and  had  no  i>articn1ar  delicacy  of  flavour  to  deteriorate, 
so  t"!i:v!  ;t  wns  niost  usclul  both  as  a  currency  and  an  article  of  ftKxl.  Sir 
Till  '^o  exhibited  a  {dinting  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  also  two 

bri'  he  Irnd  brought  from  there,  observing  that    what  a  thousand 

vesirs  lisd  not  done  in  Mon'jolia  a  single  year  had  done  in  London;  for  the 
bricks,  which  were  quite  sound  when  he  first  took  them,  had  split  np  since 
they  had  been  exix)scd  to  the  atmosphere  of  I/jndon.  They  were  unbaked 
bricks,  and  seemed  as  hard  as  stone,  and  probably  would  have  endured  for  thou- 
fands  of  years  longer  had  they  not  lioen  removed.  The  Gnat  Wall,  built  250 
y<«rs  before  the  Christian  era,  was  wonderful  evidence  of  national  unity, 
power,  and  industry.  It  extended  fome  1500  miles,  over  the  to|r9  of  the  highest 
woontains,  in  the  most  inaccessible  places.  No  Mongolian  nr  Chinese  des[iot 
V'^H^ld  have  carried  out  such  a  work,  if  it  had  not  been  the  feeling  of  the  whole 
■ijtUon  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  safety.  The  Great  Wall  and  the  Great 
'  QumI  were  works  companil  with  which  the  Suez  Canal  was  a  mere  bagatelle; 
yet  Ibey  were  carried  out  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  utter  bar- 
barism. Formerly  the  nomads  made  continual  incursions  into  the  rich  plains 
of  China,  as  they  also  did  into  all  the  southern  jiarts  of  Asia,  but  now  the 
civilised  jieoplo  were  pressing  tho  nomads  back  again.  Abb^  Hue  related  how 
a  Chlneno  debt-collector  claimed  brotherhood  with  him  on  the  ground  tliat 
lioth  tlie  Chmciie  and  the  Westerns  were  "eating  up"  the  simple  Mongols; 
■nd  by  their  civilisation  and  wiles  the  Chinese  were  now  driving  the  Mongols  i 
into  the  most  inhospitable  ]»iTt  of  their  counliy.  The  work  done  by  Mr.  ' 
Thillips  nnd  Dr.  llusficll  wn.s,  of  course,  very  fragmentary.  But  such  contri- 
butions were  the  small  rivulets  that  iu  time  by  combining  made  the  great 
stream  of  knowledge.    As  Sir  Samuel  Baker  had  said,  it  was  only  by  tracing 
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the  connection  between  the  river-courses  and  the  great  lakes  of  Africa  that 
first  civilisation,  then  commerce,  then  riiristiaiiity,  could  ever  be  iutrodaced 
into  that  continent.  The  great  African  explorers  were  doing  this  great  work, 
though  they  were  doing  it  imperfectly  and  in  fragments,  Livingstone  was  a 
great  and  glorious  example  of  one  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  work,  and 
who  had  died  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  but  his  life  had  cot  been  spent  in 
vain.  We  all,  in  fact,  seek  to  do  some  complete  work,  but  never  succeed. 
Link  after  link  will  be  added  to  the  chain  of  knowledge,  though  Livingstone 
is  dead  and  gone. 

Mr.  Baber  said  he  had  heard  that  the  Mongols  in  the  district  through 
which  Dr.  Bushell  had  travelled  made  a  species  of  wine  from  mutton.  But 
he  expected  it  was  a  kind  of  beer  flavoured  with  mutton.  He  himself  had 
eaten  the  pancakes  formed  on  the  top  of  boiled  milk,  and  he  quite  enjoyed  them. 
He  had  lately  been  travelling  in  Formosa.  The  western  portion  of  that 
isknd  was  inhaVited  by  Chinese ;  the  eastern  [wrtion  by  the  aborigines,  who 
belonged  to  the  Malay  race.  One  curious  fact  connected  with  these  abori^oes 
was  that  they  posseasod  but  one  musical  instrument — the  Jews'-harp— fonned 
out  of  a  piece  of  bamboo,  split  down  the  middle,  and  a  brass  tongue  inserted. 
It  was  played  between  the  lips,  just  as  an  ordinary  Jews'-harp,  and  a  piece 
of  string  at  the  end  was  twanged.  The  sound  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
common  iron  Jews'-harp. 

Dr.  LocEHART  said  that  the  whole  country,  from  Central  China  right 
through  into  Mongolia,  and  far  back  to  the  western  provinces,  was  one 
immense  coalfield,  producing  coal  as  good  as  that  of  Newcastle  and  South 
Wales,  with  a  good  deal  of  anthracito,  and  still  more  of  a  common  thoneh 
very  useful  kind.  The  Chinese  brought  down  large  quantities  from  the  hilk 
to  the  west  of  Peking,  on  the  backs  of  camels.  At  present  the  Chinese  merely 
scratched  the  surface,  for  they  had  no  machinery  with  which  to  reach  the 
deeper  coal,  and  the  means  of  transit  to  the  capital  were  very  imperfect ;  but 
he  believed  that  when  steam  machinery  was  introduced  the  coal  measures  of 
China  would  do  commercially  for  that  country  as  much  as  the  coal  of  Engbmd 
had  done  for  this  country. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Edkiss  said  that,  from  a  geographical  and  ethnological 
point  of  view,  Peking  was  a  very  good  place  to  live  in,  because  there  several 
races  met,  several  languages  were  spoki-n,  and  various  geological  formations  were 
brought  into  conjunction  with  one  another.  The  Great  Wall  was  the  boundary 
of  the  great  plain  on  which  Peking  was  situated,  and  which  was  watered  by 
rivers  flowing  down  from  the  jjlateau  of  Central  Asia,  When  travelling 
through  California  and  up  the  Sierra  Nevada,  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
resemblance  between  the  jihyaical  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking 
and  that  of  the  North  American  continent.  In  both  cases  the  traveller 
ascended  from  a  vast  plain  throogh  a  broad  Imnd  of  high  monntains  to  a 
pUteau  beyond.  These  mountains  in  the  Peking  region,  though  they  had  not 
a  Yoscmite,  were  interspersed  with  beautiful  valleys  and  pretty  brooks,  and 
here  and  there  an  overshot  mill  used  for  grinding  com  or  incense.  Higher 
still  he  came  to  a  great  grassy  pl.iin,  and  farther  on  the  desert  was  reached. 
The  Russians  were  the  most  distinguished  authorities  upon  Mongolia  and 
Siberia,  and  they,  not  an  Englishman,  ought  to  have  discovered  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  Shangtu.  In  a  short  time  the  Archiman- 
drite Palladius  would  make  a  journey  to  those  districts,  and,  ns  he  was  a  man 
uf  profound  knowledge  and  scholarly  instincts,  it  was  to  he  hoped  that  his 
investigations,  combined  with  those  of  Dr.  Bushell  and  other  explorers,  would  i 
afford  some  distinct  knowledge  of  the  topography,  geography,  and  archax>Iogy  j 
of  that  part  of  the  world. 
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SeetmA  Meeting,  23n2  February,  1874. 

'     The  Right  Don.  Sir  BARTLE  E.  FRERE,  k.c.b.,  K.as.i.,  ktc., 
I  President,  in  tho  Chair. 

k  jBBBIOXs. — Alexander  Dunhp  Anderson,  Esq.  ;  John  Hugh  Baln- 
^KWff'ttq. ;  Francl$  Crowe,  Li,.ti.  ;   Frederick  Fattuett,  M.n. ;  James 

Grant  Frater,  c.E. ;  Reginald  Uankeij,  E»q. ;  Percy  Hope,  Esq. ;  Capi. 

J.  Edteard  Htinter,  r.n,  ;    Capt.   David  Miller,  r.n.  ;   William  Packe, 

Esq. ;  Hon.   WaUer  Courtenay  Pepjs ;    Theodore  Porget,  Esq. ;  Capt. 

JRauur  Sogers;  Major-General  H.  S.  Rowan,  C.b.  ;  George  Richard 
hMM,  Esq. ;  H.  Q.  Turner,  Esq. ;  Rev.  Arthur  N.  West. 

FBasXNTATioKSu — T.  R.  Buchanan,  Esq. ;  M.  W.  Richards,  Esq. ; 
Bvpert  &nith,  Esq.  ;  William  Augustus  Older,  Esq. ;  Captain  T.  C. 
Clarke,  BU. ;  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Gill,  k.e.  ;  Dr.  Francis  Crowe. 

AOCESSIOSS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  FROM  FeBRUART  9tH  TO  FEBRUARY  23RD, 

|l874. — '  Contributions  to  Extinct  Fauna  of  tho  Western  Territories.' 

By  J.  Leidy.     Washington,  1873,     Donor  F.  V.  Hayden.     'The 

Adirondack  Wilderness  of  New  York.'     By  V.  Colvin.     Albany, 

11873.    Donor  the  author.    '  Two  Years  in  Peru.'    By  T.  J.  Hutchin- 

kson.     2  vols.     1873.     Donor  the  author.     'Soundings  taken  by 

[II.M.S.  Challenger  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans.'     By 

Captain  G.  S.  Nares,  r.n.     Donors   the   Admiralty.     '  Revista   de 

AntTopologia.'     Madrid,  1874.     Donor  the  editor.     '  The  Province 

of  Hunan.'    By  Baron  Riehthoven.     1870.     Donor  J.  Anderson, 

Esq. 

ACCESSIOSS  TO  MaP-ROOU  since  THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  FEBRUARY  9tH, 

1874. — 5  Maps  from  the  ' Mittheiltvngen,'  by  Dr.  Petermann,  viz.: 
1.  Map  of  the  World,  Two  Hemispheres,  showing  the  Density  of 
Population  ;  2.  Map  of  Europe,  showing  the  Density  of  Population ; 
['8.  Asiatic  Russia,  showing  the  Route  of  Graf  Hans  VViltschek ; 
[4.  North-east  part  of  Persia,  showing  the  Route  of  Lovett,  Goldsmid, 
land  St.  John ;  5.  Map  of  tho  Eastern  Extreme  of  New  Quinea.  By 
kCaptain  Moresby.  Presented  by  Dr.  Petermann.  Map  of  the  World, 
[on  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  principal  Caravan  and  other 
LBontes  of  Eastern  Commerce,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Presented  by 
iDr.  J.  Yeats,  ll.d.  2  Maps  of  China,  in  native  characters.  Pre- 
Uented  by  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  f.k.o..s.  56  Sheets  of  the  French 
■Charts.     Presented  by  the  Depot  de  la  Marine. 

The  Pbiusent  annoooced  that  ho  hod  received  a  note  Trom  Mr.  Qladatone's 
private  secretary,  stating  that  Mr.  Gladstoae  proposed,  as  liis  last  oQicial 
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act,  to  recomincnfl  to  llic  Qiipcn  that  tlic.  chilitrcn  of  Dr.  Livinsslone>»Iionli 
receive  a  jiension  o(  200/.  per  annum.  Amon<»  tli«  Fellows  of  the  Society  tlieij 
would  bu  hut  ouo  feeling  with  regnrd  to  iho  suitability  of  this  mark  of  Hi 
MnjcBtj-'s  fiivour  towards  the  great  tmveller. 

Since  the  last  niectinp:  of  the  Society  a  ijreat  nnmbcr  of  letters  had  W 
recoived  from  tlie  memlx-rs  of  the  Relief  Kx|x.'ilition,  and  as  each  letter  aim 
in  it  caused  a  fluctuation  in  the  feeUn^s  of  those  who  received  it.aa  to  whctlu 
it  added  to  the  evidence  that  Livingstone  was  no  more,  or  gave  some  encour.ii« 
inent  to  the  hope  that  he  mi|;ht  lie  still  alive.     On  tlio  one  hand  therv  wasi 
general  likeness  in  nil  ihe  statements  that  were  received,  though  they  cin 
Ironi  three  writers  who  mipht  be  expected  to  give  different  accounts  of  win 
they  had  heard  and  seen  of  the  mcsaenger  upon  whose  information  their  bclill 
in  Dr.  Livingstone's  death  was  founded.     It  was,  however,  very  singular  fli« 
they  all  seemed  to  refer  to  but  one  scl  of  facts,  siicli  as  might  hove  been  broujhl 
in  by  one  messenger  from  a  distance,  and  none  of  them  gave  those  variatiiT 
which  might  have  Wn  cx|iected  in  the  accounts  of  jK'ople  who  had  had  th 
power  of  cross-exaniming  the  witness  ujion  whoso  tesliniony  they  relied.     Ij 
was  still  ujore  extraonlinary  that  none  of  tlicin  seemed  to  sf>e«k  of  that  witne 
as  if  they  had  seen  and  heunl  him.     It  was  quite  )«j.i.sible  thai  all  the  letleK 
yet  received  might  have  been  written  from  the  iiiforniivtii'ii  iziven  by  a  me 
senger  who  had  merely  brought  in  a  mess:i;;e  fruiu  somebody  who  was  still  i 
some  distance.     This  was  the  sole  ground  for  hojic.     On  the  other  hand  then 
were  a  great  many  circumstances  which  looked  as  if  it  were  imiossible  tha 
the  story  of  Liviugstiinc's  death  could  have  been  invented.     From  the  Nas.sio' 
youths,  who  were  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  t«  accompany  Living 
stone,  and  from  his  f;iilhful  servant  Chuinah,  who  luul  Ixjcn  with  him  throuj 
all  his  Inter  wanderings,  no  doubt  authentic  accounts  of  his  fate  would 
evoJitualty  obtained.     From  what  he  had  said  it  would  bo  seen  that  there  wi 
<till  room  for  a  very  painful  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  information  roceived^l 
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NEWS  OF  THK  DEATH  OF  DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Lieutenants 
Cameron  and  Murphy  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Markham,  c.b.,  f.r.s. 


1. — LieutenatU  Camkron  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

"  Mr  DEAE  Sib  Babtlk,  "  Unynnyembi!,  October  20tli,  1873, 

"I  roust  write  to  you  to  tell  yon  of  the  sad  news  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
death. 

"  We  heard  of  it  two  or  three  days  ago  from  Chumoi  [Chumah],  his  servan 
who  had  oome  iu  advance  to  obtain  stores,  as  the  caravan  (which  i.s  brin-i; 
the  liody)  is  utterly  destitute.     He  died  about  four  or  five  months  ago,  whi 
looking  for  the  Fountains  of  Herodotus,  after  having  been  round  Lake  Demho, 
of  dysentery,  after  a  fortnight's  sickness. 

"  I  have  (iis  well  as  both  the  others)  been  greatly  knocked  about  by  sickness 
here ;  I  have  had  eight  good  goes  of  fever,  lx>sides  an  attack  of  ophthalmia, 
whicli  renders  my  seeing  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  still. 

"Mr.  Markham  vnW  be  able  to  tell  you  all  about  us. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw  to  buy  stores,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary. 
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"  We  bad  only  Uiirteen  bales  wben  onr  pagazi  [porters]  engaged  to  bero 
I  verepaid  off. 

'*  Pieaae  remember  me  kindly  to  Lady  Frcre  and  your  family,  and  also  to 
tbe  members  of  your  staff  when  you  meet  them. 
**  Please  excuse  this  short  note,  as  my  eyes  arc  tired  out. 
"  DiUma  and  Murphy  both  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you. 

"  V.  LovETT  Cameron,  bj." 


2. — LiaUetuint  Camerox  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Oeographical 

Society. 
"  Dkab  S»,  "  Cnyuijembe,  October  16th,  1873. 

"  It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  write  to  announce  to  you  the  melancholy 
news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  which  we  received  news  from  (Jhumoi, 
bis  ■erraQt,  who  came  in  in  advance  of  his  caravan,  in  order  to  get  some  stores, 
as  be  says  they  are  utterly  destitute. 

"  From  his   report  (Chumoi's),  they  passed  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 

jBemba,  and  arrived  at  about  10°  a,  lat.  on  the  Luapulo,  when  the  Doctor  was 

r  Attacked  with  dyxenlery,  which  carried  him  off  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

""*  I  Mnraats  hare  disembowelled  the  corpse  and  filled  it  with  salt,  and  put 

'into  the  mouth,  &c.,  so  as  to  preserve  it,  aud  are  bringing  it  along 

[tbem.     They  have  also  two  boxes  of  books  with  them,  and  say  there  is 

■  at  Ujiji,  which  the  IXwtor  told  them  to  fetch  and  take  down  to  the 

:  with  them ;  so  1  intend,  as  the  caravan  consists  of  seventy  or  eighty 

'  men,  to  send  part  down  to  the  coast  at  once  with  the  body,  and  take  part  to 

Ujiji,  to  bring  back  the  said  box. 

"1  intend  now  to  strike,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  furthest  point  reached 

I  by  the  Doctor  in  1871,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  river  Lualnba  to  its  outlet; 

f  for  this  I  have  suflicient  stores,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  largely 

here,  at  very  hish  prices,  the  Arabs  clinrgiiii;  1.^  dnllars  for  a  piece  of  satine 

(very  inferior  shectinii)  which  might  cost  it  dollars  at  Zanzibar;  certainly 

I  tbey  are  almoiit  out  of  stores  themselves. 

'It  is  very  diflicult  to  get  pagazi,  as  Mirambo's  men  are  all  over  the 
atry,  and  infest  every  road  in  the  country,  and  they  are  all  afraid  to  go. 
lowever,  1  am  in  hopes  of  getting  off  now,  as  soon  as  I  Lave  seen  tlic  Doctor's 
[  body  started  for  the  coast. 

"  The  reason  of  our  long  stay  is  the  amount  of  illness.  1  have  bad  eijht 
ferera  and  a  bad  attack  of  inflammation  uf  the  eyes,  which  for  some  tiuio 
rendered  me  quite  blind ;  and  even  now  I  am  unable  to  use  them  for  long, 

I  sod  my  sight  is  hazy  and  indistinct. 
"  On  our  arrival  here,  alter  [laying  off  pagazi,  we  only  bad  thi-teen  bale*  of 
eloth  left,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  largely,  especially  a»  I  thought 
Dr.  Liviugstone  would  stand  in  need  of  supplies;  and  as  it  turns  out,  he  was 
brarly  de^titutc  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
"Mr.  Markham  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  details  from  a  letter  to  him, 
but  I  eumoi  now  write  more  on  account  of  my  eyes. 
I  "  V.  LovETT  Camebos, 

"  Lieutenant  Bjr, 
*'  P.8.— Send  no  supplies  until  further  news  from  us. 

'  To  the  Seerttary  of  the 

"  Boyal  Gevgmphical  Society,  London." 
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'  3. — ExlracUJrom  Lieutenant  Camebon'b  Private  Lettert. 

"  Un^anjembe,  Aoguit  22nd,  1873. 

"  Wc  have  all  been  down  with  fever  since  we  have  been  here,*  but  are  now 
pulling  ruuiid  iigaiu.  It  is  a  great  nuisance,  as  the  fever  made  me  lose  my 
lunars.  I  tried,  directly  I  was  able  to  think,  to  £;ct  Honie,  but  was  so  shaky 
anil  dazed  it  was  utterly  impi-issible.  I  nm  afraid  DiUoii  must  go  bock,  as  be 
is  getting  quite  blind  ;  in  fact,  the  last  day  or  two  he  hut  been  unable  to  read 
or  write.  One  eye  wiis  affected  first,  and  now  the  other  is  going.  Ho  ought 
decidedly,  in  my  opinion,  to  go  back,  and  I  have  strongly  advised  him  to  do 
<o.  Murphy  seems  to  be  better  than  I  have  seen  him  since  he  joined  us  at 
Behenneko,  although  he  has  had  his  share  of  fever  since  we  arrived  here.  The 
Arabs  here  are  as  civil  and  kind  as  possible,  and  seem  inclined  to  help  ns  kU 
tliey  can. I 

"Our  road  up  from  Mdabwti  was  void  of  interest,  except  that  we  had 
some  arrows  fired  in(i>  our  camp  by  Rnja  Ruga,  just  before  we  g>5t  into  Unyan- 
yembe.  By  the  way,  Kazch  and  Taborah  turn  out  to  be  one  and  the  same 
pliice,  and  the  name  Kiizeh  is  well  known  to  all  the  Arabs  here.  They  laugh 
at  Stanley's  idea  of  Kazeh  meaning  a  kingdom." 

"September  10th,  1873. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  I  have  been  down  twice  more  with  fever,  but  I 
am  now,  thank  Uod,  clear  of  it.  We  are  now  waiting;  for  pagazi,  and  putting  our 
donkey  saddle-bags  to  rights,  prior  to  starting  for  Ujiji,  which  I  find  can  be 
niched  in  twenly-two  m.ircljos,  or  ahwt  thirty  iluya.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
buy  cloth  here  at  exorbitant  rates ;  which  would  have  Iwen  avoided  if  I  had 
been  in  a  position  to  hire  )»<:azi  to  bring  on  what  I  had  bought  at  Zanzibar, 
instead  of  having  to  sell  it  at  a  loss  to  [lay  meti.^  Huwovor,  now  I  think  we 
are  right  to  go,  by  Ujiji,  to  join  Livingstone.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  sending 
iny  head  man  Issa  to  Zanzibar  to  get  what  stores  be  can,§  and  come  back 
and  meet  us  at  Uganda,  when  we  might  either  go  right  round  the  Victoria 
N'yanza,  ami  home  by  the  Asuii  brancli  of  the  Nile,  or  round  the  south  side, 
and  back  by  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro.  I  should  like  an  answer  on  this  point 
to  meet  me  at  M'tesa's.  The  Victoria  N'yanza  ought  decidedly  to  be  kept 
intact  on  the  maps  until  it  has  been  proi^^rly  ex|'lored  ;  for  I  have  taken  gnat 
trouble  to  find  out  at>oia  it,  and  one  Arab  named  Sangoro,  wbo  has  a  tembo 
at  Ukerowe,  says  he  has  travi'lled  up  the  eastern  side  to  the  Tiahari  Ngo,  and 
that  SpeUc's  map  is  right,  and  laughs  at  the  other.  I  find  nothing  is  known 
of  pari  of  our  route,  namely,  that  near  the  Rilegga  ilounlains,  but  I  do  not 
anticijiatc  any  difficulty.  Some  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  1'anganyika  is 
ro|iorted  to  drain  off,  in  the  rainy  season,  by  way  of  the  Kukwa  lagoon  or 
swiimp,  during  which  time  the  Riikwa  is  imjiasxable.  I  suppose  Lavingslooc 
will  have  found  out  all  about  this  in  his  present  journey, 

"  1  have  made  out  our  iiia|>8  as  far  as  this  place,  which  agrees  with  Speke's 
observations,  and  my  dead  reckoning  makes  my  previous  sights  agree.||     All 

*  Canicma  was  attacke<l  with  a  low  biltuua  fwor  on  August  lOlh. 
t  Dr.  Dillou  88)8 :  "The  Arabs  called  uvery  day,  bringing  sweet  limes,  pome- 
granutce,  or  custiinl-ui'pUs." 

I  "  Lieutenant  Murpliy  heing  left  to  bring  on  the  stores  which  Canicroa  counted 
on,  sold  Bouie  at  an  iniuieusc  kiss  to  hire  pugozis  lo  bring  up  what  remained. " — 
Mrs.  Caheron. 

§  Some  of  Lieutenant  Cameron's  stores  were  left  at  Zanzibar  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Kirk. 

II  Liuutcnant  Oomeron  had  taken  19  observations  for  latitude,  and  4  for  longi- 
tude. The  sketch  maps  of  tlie  route  have  arrived,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
G«orgu,  Curator  of  the  Map  Dcpnrtment,  K.a.B. 
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notes  on  the  gcoloiy  and  natural  history  of  the  region  we  passed  through  will 
bo  found  in  my  journal.  I  ara  happy  to  say  I  have  arranged  already  about 
the  canoes  for  crossing  the  Tan^nyika  at  Ujiji,  having  secured  two  which 
vilJ  t«k«  from  three  to  four  duukrys  each,  besides  men  and  loads ;  so  I  hope 
not  to  be  delayed  there  for  any  time.  I  think  the  correct  place  to  steer  for 
will  lie  the  uuder^TOUiid  dwelliops,  and  there  we  shall,  I  hope,  either  6nd  the 
Doctor  or  hear  of  his  whereabouts.  The  Arabs  here  are  going  to  give  us  an 
caoort  paat  Mintnbo's  country.  Our  askari  are  such  fearful  cowards  that  one 
catmo*  tnat  them.  I  believe  Bamhay,  and  about  four  others,  are  all  that 
wookt  stood  by  us  in  case  of  a  row,  unless  we  were  encamped  with  a  strong 
bom*  nnai  us  to  prevent  their  bolting." 

"  SrptnnbeT  20th,  1873. 

**  It  is  dreadful,  this  waiting  here  for  lack  of  pagazi.     If  I  had  been  well,  wo 

tbonld  hare  beeu  away  weeks  ago,   but  out  of  forty-Gve  days*  I  have  bad 

one  fe»r<r  of  eight  dayg,t  one  of  seven,  one  of  fivc,t  one  of  four,§  and  now  am 

just  getting^;  Well  of  a  violent  attack  of  headache,  which  lasted  for  five  days ;  so 

1  have  only  hod  sixteen  days  well.  Dillon  is  much  better,  and  has  decided  to 
gooo." 

"  September  27tb,  1873. 

"  Still  detained  by  lack  of  pagazi,  but  I  hope  to  be  off  in  about  two  days  or 
so.  I  have  just  bad  another  attack  of  feTer,||  and  this  is  the  first  day  I  have 
been  able  to  do  anythini:.  Dillon  has  fever  every  other  day,  but  not  very 
violently.  I  am  most  afraiil  of  bis  sight.  He  has  quite  lost  the  use  of  his  left 
«ye,  and  has  occasional  symptoms  in  Lis  right.  It  is  atony  of  tlie  optic  nerve. 
He  himself  says  that  gettin;;  back  to  a  temperate  climate  is  the  only  thing  to 
do  him  good.  I  also,  unfortunately,  have  a  slight  touch  of  ophthalmia  in  my 
right  eye,  which  prevent/*  my  taking  sights.  I  am  trying  the  left  eye,  but  it 
does  not  work  well.  To-day  I  am  expecting  a  visit  from  an  Arab  who  has 
just  como  from  Katanga,  and  from  whom  1  hope  to  have  some  news  of  the 
Doctor.    To-morrow,  thank  goodness,  I  intend  to  make  a  start." 

"  Sq)temb«r  29th,  1873. 

**  Yesterday,  by  diut  of  great  labour,  I  got  16  pagazi  together  at  about 

2  POi. ;  but  to-day  they  arc  all  collected  at  Taborah,  and  afraid  to  go  on,  and 
I  am  here  witli  my  tent  cleared  out,  and  not  a  soul  to  move  a  thiug.  I  am 
thinking  of  going  on  by  myself  as  light  as  I  can,  if  1  can  get  enough  of  the 
jagazi  I  have  already  engaged.  1  know  I  could  cut  adrift  a  lot  of  gear,  which, 
if  the  other  two  come,  must  come  also,  and,  if  to-morrow  is  not  more  satis- 
factory, i  shall  set  about  it  at  once.  I  have  been  over  to  Taborah  to  try  and 
get  the  pagaxi  to  come,  but  it  is  dreadful.  Oh  I  for  a  chance  to  get  out 
of  this  fcTcr-stricken  spot  and  to  feel  one  is  doing  something.  1  would  go  on 
eTcu  if  I  hod  to  walk  barefoot  all  the  way.  If  I  went  on  by  myself  I  would 
take  9  askari,  and  arm  6  of  the  1>esl  pagazi  with  spare  rifles,  which,  with  my 
MPrant,  would  give  mc  16  well  armed  men  besides  myself.  If  I  could  only 
get  than  to  slick  together  I  should  bu  perfectly  confident  about  it.  Coute  que 
caCU  I  must  go  on  somehow  or  another,  as  I  do  not  fuel  justified  in  stopping 
here  aay  tenger." 

*  Angnst  6th  to  September  20th. 
t  August  loth  to  18th. 

•  Ti..—  lav.  nti„n)c9  wcTG  bctwecn  August  22nd  and  September  10th. 
t  ilier  10th  and  20th. 
jl  ;•                     ^iMoe  arriving  at  Unyanyembe. 
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"October  16th,  1873. 

"  Since  I  wrote  last*  I  have  been  quite  blinil  of  Ijoth  eyes,  and  very  bnd 
indeed  with  fever.  So  I  liavc  been  lieljiless.  Wc  linve  just  received  newsf 
of  Dr.  Livingstone's  death  ;  and  nil  liis  ptijiik',  with  liis  body,  will  be  here  in 
a  few  days.  Livingstone  first  reached  the  middle  of  the  uorlh  shore  of  Lake 
Beinbiv ;  {  being  imable  to  cross,  ho  doubled  back  and  rounded  it,  crossing, 
besides  the  Cbatubcsi,  three  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake.  He  then  went 
(a^far  as  I  can  make  out)  looking  for  the  Fonntaina  of  Herodotus,  and,  I  think, 
crossed  the  Luapula,  marching  in  a  dreadful  marshy  country,  with  tlio  water, 
for  three  hours  at  a  time,  above  their  waists.  Ten  of  the  men  died,  and 
several  ran.  His  caravan  now  oousists  of  79  men.  No  doubt  I  shall  learn 
more  when  it  arrives.  Livingstone  died  of  dysentery  soon  after  crossing  the 
Luapula.l  alxtut  four  or  five  months  ago.  So  the  Arab,  who  said  be  saw  bim 
well  at  Katanga  nlwut  two  niontlis  or  so  ago,  must  have  Iweu  mistaken. 

."  These  horrible  fevers,  and  my  blindne.ss,  have  quite  prevented  my  doing 
anything  since  I  last  wrote,  and  my  eyes  now  are  far  from  perfect.  However, 
they  are  getting  better  rapidly." 


n 


4. — Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Lievt.  Murphy,  b.A. 

"  Unj-anyembe,  October  18th,  1873. 

"  We  have  been  ex|ieclint;  for  several  weeks  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
tending  letters  down  from  here  to  the  coast  by  a  responsible  hand,  btit  the 
departure  of  our  own  man  has  been  continually  put  off,  and  in  the  present 
dislurbed  state  of  the  country,  with  the  Arabs  hostile  to  us,  though  they  con- 
cejil  it,  we  did  not  like  sending  by  any  of  the  Arab  caravans.  However,  a  few 
letters  have  to  be  sent  down  at  oiico  now,  and  we  must  trust  them,  for  we 
have  received  the  very  important  intcUigunce  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  deail. 
Two  days  ago  one  of  his  chief  men  (educated  under  Dr.  Wilson  at  Bombay), 
having  a  letter  written  by  another  of  his  followers,  also  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wilson's, 
called  Jacob  Wainwright  (a  ne^ro  in  spite  of  his  name),  saying  that  as  they 
had  heard  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  son  was  here,  they  were  bringing  in  bis 
faiher's  body  (he  having  died  from  illness),  which  they  had  pickled  after  ii 
fashion  and  carried  so  far.  From  the  messenger  we  learned  that  on  leaving 
this  pl.ice  on  parting  with  Stanley,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  gone  south  of  the 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and,  crossing  the  Chambcsi,  had  travelled  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Lake  Bemba,||  crossing  three  small  rivers,  was  there  taken  ill,  and 
had  to  bo  carried  on  a  litter,  and  going  on  round  the  lake  had  died,  apparently 
of  dysentery,  before  reaching  the  Uiver  Luaimla-lf  His  followers  had  then 
subjected  the  Inxly  to  a  rough  process  of  preservation,  and  taking  it  with 
them,  spite  of  the  grenlcst  opjKwition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  they  [lasaed,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  roused,  they 
had  brought  it  thus  far  to  show  tliiit  tlieir  master  was  really  dead,  and  that  they 
had  not  deserted  him.    So  poor  Dr.  Livingstone  is  gone  at  last,  without  being 

*  "  On  September  30th  Cameron  was  struck  down  with  what  Dr.  Dillon  calls  » 
«Tj/  tevere  attack  of  fever,  and  was  qiiile  blind  of  both  eyes  until  October  14tli, 
when  ho  was  able  to  see  dimty  with  one." — Miu.  CAMEnciN. 

t  Brought  by  Livingstone's  servant,  nameil  Olmmali.  Lieutenant  Murphv 
adds  that  Chumoh  bronsht  a  letter  from  Jacob  Wainwright,  one  of  the  NaaBiok. 
boya  who  was  with  Dr.  Livingstone. 

X  Or  Bangweoto. 

§  Lieutenant  Murphy  says.  "  before  reaching  the  river  Liuipuln." 

II  Or  Bangweolo.  %  Cameron  says,  *'  after  crosiung  the  Luapula" 
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miloweil  to  coniplvic  the  final  link  in  tlie  cliain  or  his  disoovcrii's,  as  he  always 
tliDiight  this  Inst  jotimry  would  enable  him  to  do.  It  will  now  be  our  duty 
to  proceed  to  the  furthest  loint  ho  reached  on  his  former  journey,  and  take  up 
big  cxplotstion  from  there.' 


5. — Detpatch/rom  CArrAiN  Pbidkaux,  H.M.  Aeting  Consul-General  at 
Zanzibar,  to  Eakl  Granvillk. 

"  M»  IjOKD,  "  Zanxibni-,  January  I2t)i,  1874. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  yonrLordsliij)  that  for  w.irae  woelcR  past 
runiouni  have  been  prevalent  in  ZanKibnr,  to  the  ctfcct  tlint  Dr.  Livingstone 
hod  died  near  Ujiji,  and  that  hia  body  bad  been  preserved  and  euclo8<^  in  a 
box  for  transfortatinn  to  the  coast. 

"if.  Oil  the  3rd  January  these  rumours  were  confirmed  by  letters  received 
fpim  Lieutenant  V.  L.  Cameron,  n.N.,  commandiii;^  the  Livinpstone  East 
Ci«i»t  Expedilion,  the  latest  of  which  wiia  iiatcd  I'liyauyembe,  October  22, 
lt>73.  As  these  letters  were  forwarded  under  flying  seal  for  the  information 
of  the  Political  Agent,  I  have  been  able  to  glean  I'rom  thcra  the  following  jtar- 
ticulars  resarding  the  latest  movements  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  circum- 
•tauoes  atlendiog  his  death. 

**  3.  It  appears  from  the  information  given  to  Lieuteimnt  Cameron  by  the 
D«tor'»  servant,  Cliumah,  that  Livingstone  proceeded  from  Ujiji  to  the  middle 
of  the  northern  shore  of  l-ake  Bembn  (Bangweolo),  and  that,  being  unable  to 
crass  It,  he  retrace<l  his  sleiw  and  ruunde<l  it  to  the  southwiird,  crossing  besides 
the  Charobeze  three  other  rivers  which  flowetl  into  the  lake.  He  then  went 
(so  far  as  Lieutenant  Cameron  is  able  to  make  out)  in  search  of  the  ancient 
>'oiintj<iDE  of  Herodotus,  and  eventually  turned  to  the  eastward  and  crossed  the 
Luapuhu  After  matching  for  some  days  through  an  extremely  marshy 
country,  in  which,  sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a  tin)e,  the  water  stood  above 
the  waists  of  the  travellers,  the  Doctor  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  dysentery, 
which  carried  hira  off  after  an  illness  of  ten  or  fifteen  days.  During  this 
trying  journey  two  of  his  men  died,  and  several  deserted.  The  remainder, 
seveutjr-niiie  in  number,  disembowelled  the  cor|«e,  andem>«lmed  it  as  well  as 
thcv  wero  able  with  salt  and  brandy.  On  ne.iring  Unyanyembe,  Chumah, 
witt  a  few  others,  started  aheail  in  onier  to  procure  supplies,  as  the  party  was 
ncftrly  starving  ;  and  the  remainder,  with  the  body,  were  reported  to  he  distant 
fn.im  t«u  to  twenty  days'  march  from  Unyanyembe  at  the  date  of  Lieutenant 
Cameron's  letter. 

•*4.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  List  communication  to 
roar  Lordship's  address  (dated  1st  July,  1872),  that  the  account  given  by  the 
Doctor's  servants  of  his  latest  movements  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  route 
sketched  out  by  the  traveller  himscll'  iKfore  leaving  Unyanyembe.  His  in- 
trnfion  was  to  go  southwards  to  Uliia,  then  n>und  the  south  end  of  Tanga- 
nrika,  and,  crossing  the  Chamlieze,  to  proceed  west  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
mogw*ok>.  Being  then  in  lat.  12°  g.,  his  wii^h  was  to  go  straight  west  to  the 
sncient  fountains  reported  at  that  end  of  the  watershetl,  then  to  turn  north  lO' 
th<-  copper-mines  of  Katanga,  and,  after  visiting  the  umicrgronnd  excavations, 
to  proceed  to  the  head  of  Ijike  Lincoln,  xvhence  lie  would  retire  along  Lake 
Kamolindo  towards  Ujiji  and  home.  Ho  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  return  northward  through  the  Manyuuma  country ;  and,  as  he 
cetiinateil  the  duration  of  his  journey  from  Ujiji  and  back  again  at  eight 
montha,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  design  had  Ix'en  completely 
carried  out,  and  that  Livingstone  was  on  his  homeward  journey  when  attacked 
by  liie  disease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim.     This  supposition  is  rendered  more 
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probable  by  the  fact  lliat  wlien  tlio  Doctor  loft  Uuyatiyombi!  be  was  well  8Uj>- 
jvlieJ  with  stores  and  provisiuua,  and  that  he  is  reported  by  his  sen'ajits  to 
have  been  nearly  destitute  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  5.  A  letter,  wliicli  I  received  the  same  day  (Januarj-  3)  from  Sa'id  bin 
S&lim,  the  Arab  Governor  of  Unyanyeinbe,  further  infonned  me  that  the  death 
occurred  at  Ijobiga.  If  this  is  correct,  and  if  that  district  is  accurately  laid 
down  npon  the  maps,  Dr.  Livin^^stone  must  have  proceeded  further  to  the 
eastward  than  was  supposed  by  Lieutenant  Cameron,  who  fixes  the  spot  when 
he  died  approximately  at  10°  a.  Int  and  28°  e.  long. 

"  6.  The  messenger,  who  brought  Lieutenant  Ciimcron's  letters,  rejwrts  that 
the  road  from  Ujiji  to  the  coast  is  noiv  perfectly  clear ;  and  that,  as  Mirambo 
is  entirely  destitute  of  ammunition,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  him  or  his 
adherents.  In  fact,  he  asserts  that  there  is  not  a  charge  of  powder  in  the  whole 
country. 

"  7.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  flagstaff 
of  this  Agency  was  kept  at  half-mast  from  simrise  to  sunset  on  the  5th  of 
January.  This  example  was  followed  by  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  by  Her 
Majesty's  ships-of-war  then  io  hnrbour,  the  Briton  and  the  Daphne,  and  by 
the  Consular  representatives  of  the  otber  foreign  Powers  at  Z.inzibar,  from  all 
of  whom  I  received  letters  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  this  eminent  explorer 
and  distinguished  servant  of  the  Queen. 

"  I  have,  &o., 
(Signed)        "  W.  F.  PBiDBAtrx." 

Mr.  E.  HtrrcHissoN  (.Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  had  at 
first  entertained  some  doubts  of  the  creflibilily  of  the  statements  with  regard 
to  Livingstone's  death,  resting,  as  tliey  ap|x»red  to,  on  n)cre  native  evidence, 
■nntil  ho  saw  the  name  of  Jawb  Wainwright  mentioned  in  the  papers,  but 
then  he  fcarcl  the  worst.  Iti  tlie  early  part  of  1872  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  knowing  that  it  had  at 
tiio  Nassick  Asylum  material  available  for  his  pur|>oaes,  suggested  that  some  of 
the  Nassick  boys  should  be  sent  to  him.  They  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Price,  who 
had  charge  of  the  asylum,  to  ask  for  volunteers  to  go  with  Livingstone.  The 
offers  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  selection, 
but  six  were  finally  chosen,  their  leader  being  Jacob  Wainwright,  whom  Mr. 
Price  described  as  a  well-educated,  thornugliiy  reliable,  earnest,  good  young 
nvan.  The  party  started  early  in  1872,  arrived  at  Zanzibar  just  after  the 
Dawson  Expiedition  had  been  arranged,  and  reached  Livingstone  in  August, 
1872.  If  the  news  were  true  that  Chuinah,  bearing  a  letter  from  Jacob  Wain- 
wright, bad  arrived  at  the  i)lacc  from  whicli  Lieut.  Murphy  had  written, 
there  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  what  Jacob  Wainwright  had  written 
was  true,  and  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  no  more.  If  the  circumstauces  justified 
it,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  would  probably  bring  Wainwright  borne  to 
England,  before  he  was  finally  sent  to  Mombas  to  assist  in  the  suppressioii 
of  the  East  African  slave-trade. 

The  President  explained  that  the  Nassick  lads  referred  toby  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son were  liberated  slaves,  who  had  been  educaterl  as  Christiana  at  the  Nassick 
Asylum  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  sliorl  distiiuce  from  Bomboy. 
When  he  visited  ludia  Dr.  Livingstone  sjeut  a  couple  of  days  at  Nassick,  and 
took  some  of  the  young  men  away  with  him.  He  was  extremely  pleased  with 
all  that  he  saw  at  the  asylum,  and  he  relied  upon  the  boys  as  likely  to  be 
most  useful  assistants  to  him  in  his  travel!).  As  far  as  was  known,  none  of 
those  boys  had  failed  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  send  out  the 
ex|)edition  which  precede!  that  "f  Lieutenant  Cameron,  the  Church  Missionary 
JSi^ciety  sent  six  more  t«  join  their  companions.  The  Society  would  be  glad  to 
hear  that  as  soon  as  Dean  Stanley,  at  St.  Petersburg,  heard  of  the  reported 
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,,_jltli  of  Dr.  Livingstoue,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Heury  lUwliosou  and  told  bim  that, 
tflOO;;li  it  was  very  unusual  for  thv  authorities  at  Westmiuster  Abbey  to  take 
»ny  stc|ie  in  antitinalion  of  an  application  to  them  from  the  frieiidd  of  any 
great  man  wlio  uiigtit  lie  deceased,  yet  that  he  felt  this  was  such  a  s|^ciiil 
ooca5ioo  that  he  begged  t^ir  Heury  to  remember  tlmt  in  the  event  of  Dr. 
LiTin^tone's  body  being;  brought  to  England,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a 
-place  in  the  great  Abbey. 

Australian  Exploration. 

Referring  then  to  the  recent  successful  expeditions  across  the  interior  of 
Western  Austmlia,  the  PREsroKKX  said  : — Members  of  the  Sticiely  will  have 
learnt  from  the  papers  the  news  of  the  success  of  one  of  the  expeditions  which 
had  started  from  the  Teloc;raph  line,  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  penetrate  to  the  West  Coast  at  Swan  River.  The  successful  ex{iedition 
is  that  of  Colonel  Egerton  Warbnrton,  who  started  with  camels,  instead  of 
horses,  as  his  pack-animals;  and,  taking  a  more  northerly  route  than  was 
attempted  by  others,  has  reached  the  Swan  River  Settlement.  The  juurnuy, 
in  point  of  distance  travelled  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  famous  strides  across  the  continent  performed  by  Burke  and 
'Wills,  and  by  Maodoualt  Stuart.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  great  geographical 
exploits  of  the  day  ;  and  great  honour  is  duo,  not  only  to  the  able  leader,  but 
to  the  two  private  gentlemen  of  South  Australia,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Elder  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hughes,  by  wliose  muniticeucc  the  expedition  was  eijuipiwd.  I 
wdl  only  add  that,  when  «  report  on  the  journey  reaches  the  Council,  no  time 
will  be  ioet  in  givmg  an  evening  to  the  subject  of  this  great  Australian  feat  in 
exploration. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

1.  ExphrcUion  of  the  River  Volta,  West  Africa.     By  Captain 
James  A.  Croft. 

Fob  manj  years  I  had  been  anxious  to  explore  the  Volta,  so  in  the 
early  part  of  1872  I  made  an  apjilication  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Gold  Coast,  H.  T.  Ussher,  E.sq.,  for  a  grant  of 
Luad  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  with  a  view  to  opening  up  a  oom- 
morcial  intercourse  with  the  Addah  people,  and  from  Ihonce  with 
the  interior,  but  first  of  all  estuldishing  a  depot  near  the  month, 
having  at  my  command  a  steamer  of  very  shallow  draught,  which 
my  &iend,  Mei^srs.  Millers  of  Glasgow,  had  built  expressly  for  the 
Niger  and  Volta. 

Mr.  Ussher  very  kindly  granted  my  request,  knowing  how  very 
important  a  step  of  the  kind  would  be  if  friendly  intercourse  and 
good  feeling  cotild  be  established  with  the  surrounding  and  interior 
tnbea ;  he  also  promised  me  every  support,  and,  in  case  of  need,  a 
few  Housas  to  protect  the  steamer.  Unfortunately  my  kind  friend, 
Mr.  UsBher,  after  labouring  and  suffering  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
to  snccomb  from  ill-health  and  return  home  much  regretted ;  after 
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some  time  Colonel  Harley,  c.b.,  was  selected,  and  arrived  at  Cape 
Coast  to  administer  the  Government. 

Having  made  nil  arrangements,  early  in  December,  1872,  I 
proceeded  to  the  N'olta.  Crossing  the  bar,  steaming  full  speed, 
about  half  ebb,  and  having  Kteam-launcb  ahead,  I  followed  Cap- 
tain Glover's  directions,  which  1  proved  at  that  time  to  be  quite 
correct  Ujion  entering  the  river  fairly,  I  found  that  the  sea  had 
made  a  clean  breach  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  formed 
the  west  point  and  acted  as  well  as  any  breakwater ;  not  a  canoe 
or  native  being  visible  anywhere,  I  fired  one  of  our  4-pounder8  to 
wake  them  up.  Proceeding  along  tho  west  bank  until  I  came  to  8 
hhed,  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  bo  Government  property, 
built  to  store  coals,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  anchor,  and  made  fast 
to  the  bank  pro  tern.  From  the  description,  I  reckoned  that  I  could 
not  be  far  from  the  ground  the  Colonial  Government  had  granted 
me,  but  little  expected  that  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  the  sea 
had  actually  wrested  away  was  it ;  however,  it  was  too  true !  Aa  it 
never  could  have  been  made  use  of  to  build  upon,  I  did  not  regret 
tliiH,  and  immediately  applied  to  Colonel  Harley  for  a  fresh  grant, 
whicli  ho  politely  refused,  stating  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  further  grants,  I  found  afterwards 
that  Her  Majesty's  share  of  tho  land  was  a  swamp,  and  was  quite 
agreeable  that  she  should  retain  it,  at  the  i>amu  time  feeling  I  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  Colonel  Harley.  We  had  not  been  fast  to 
the  bank  verj'  long,  and  were  busy  landing  our  deck  cargo,  which 
consisted  of  coals  and  Kbooks  (the  latter  are  made  into  casks  to  put 
palm-oil  into),  when  a  canoe  came  in  sight,  and  brought  alongside 
Her  Majesty's  representative,  a  Sierra  Leone  gentleman,  sub-col- 
lector of  customs,  who  amused  me  by  at  once  showing  his  great 
importance,  and  demanding  if  1  had  a  permit  to  land  my  cargo  on 
this  dreary  spot  of  sand,  swamp,  and  moequitos,  miles  away  from 
any  human  habitation.  He  showed  me.  at  the  same  time,  a  printed 
tariff  of  everything  liable  to  duty  :  this  I  may  say  took  me  quite  by 
furprise,  never  anticipating  that  my  efforts  to  open  up  my  objects 
were  to  be  saddled  with  these  duties,  having  been  led  to  expect 
that  none  would  be  imposed  until  commerce  was  fully  developed. 
Two  of  the  chiefs  from  Addah  Fuh  came  with  him  to  welcome  me, 
olfering  me  every  assistance.  After  a  long  palaver  about  the 
prospects  of  tnuk",  &c.,  I  asked  them  to  accompany  mo  in  the  steam- 
launch,  and  away  we  went  sounding  up  tho  right  bank;  after  some 
time  found  a  channel  deep  enough  as  far  as  Addah  Fob,  and,  landing 
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my  now-mado  acquaintancos  at  their  own  village,  I  rettimed  to  the 
steamer,  reniaining  in  the  same  placo  for  the  night. 

Not  much  rest  to  he  obtained  except  under  a  good  mosquito- 
curtain  that  night :  all  ray  Europeans  (captain,  officers,  and  engi- 
neers) had  been  walking  the  deck  and  trying  every  conceivable 
plan  to  get  a  little  sleep.  The  following  day  we  bid  adieu  to  this 
nest  of  mosquitos  and  sand-flies,  and  steamed  up  to  Addah  Foh, 
where  we  were  received  by  the  whole  of  the  population  with  great 
rejoicing,  chiefs  and  headmen  bringing  presents  of  palm -wine,  fowls, 
turko3'8,  &c.,  &c.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  delight  as  we  lay 
close  alongside  the  bank  ;  they  had  free  access  to  the  steamer,  and 
came  and  departed  as  they  felt  inclined.  A  small  market  was 
quickly  established  by  the  natives,  and  a  roaring  trade  done  in 
vegetables  and  eatables,  with  not  only  the  Kroomen  and  firemen, 
but  amongst  themselves,  as  they  remained  imtil  dusk,  boiled gronnd- 
nats  being  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food,  with  palm-wine  to  wash 
it  down.  We  established  at  onco  a  most  friendly  feeling.  The 
principal  man,  Dubarti,  gave  me  the  use  of  his  house  to  store  my 
goods  and  make  a  shop  of,  and  procured  labourers  to  land  and 
carry  them  up  ;  these  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  9d.  a  day  in  cowries,  but, 
like  all  Africans,  they  very  soon  got  tired  of  work,  and  after  a  few 
days  I  found  ;;reut  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  come. 

Dubarti,  with  his  friends  and  relatives,  gave  me  a  piece  of  land,  a 
waterside  frontage  of  200  feet,  lying  back  370  feet,  which  they  soon 
cleared  at  my  expense,  and  entered  into  a  contract  to  build  pre- 
mises upon  it.  Wo  wore  busy  each  day  landing  and  storing  the 
goods  away.  I  freqticnlly  amused  myself  with  my  double-barrel  in 
the  steam-launch,  and  sounded  all  the  diiTerent  channels,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  one  amongst  the  group  of  Grass  Islands ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  spending  muny  days  at  it  that  a  channel  was  foimd,  with 
5  feet  of  water  at  half  ebb,  across  a  long  shoal  of  about  H  mile. 

My  intercourse  with  the  natives  soon  led  to  business,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  palm-oil  and  palm-kernels  wove  brought  for  sale. 
On  one  of  mj'  sounding  excursions  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Addah,  the  principal  town  ;  he  received  me  in  state,  calling  all  his 
chiefs  around  him,  and  professed  himself  very  pleased  at  my  settling 
amongst  thorn,  promising  to  protect  any  property  I  might  land. 
Went  through  the  ceremony  of  drinking  His  Majesty's  health  in 
some  homble  stiiflf  labelled  cognac— more  like  tuq)entine  than  any- 
thing else — and  wished  him  good-bye,  inviting  him  to  pay  the 
steamer  a  vibit.  I  tent  His  Majesty  afterwards  a  present  of  a  case 
[  of  Geneva  and  a  piece  of  silk,  in  exchange  for  some  trifling  present 
received,  for  which  he  was  very  grateful.     On  Christmas-day  I  gave 
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a  dinner  on  board,  inviting  several  of  the  chiefs  of  Addah  Foh,  who 
behaved  very  nicely  on  the  occasion,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  our  way 
of  cooking.  In  all  my  experience  I  had  never  met  ■with  a  better 
disposed  set  of  natives  and  keener  traders.  Finding  the  Government 
insisted  upon  duties  being  paid,  when  they  were  being  evaded  by  the 
Quittaa  and  Awoonahs,  who  were  smuggling  spirits,  without  any 
attempt  on  the  part,  of  our  Government  to  stop  it  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  I  determined  to  go  up  .to  Cape  Coast  and  see  Colonel 
Harley,  and  get  him,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  after  spending  a  week  and  steaming  240  miles  for  the 
purpose,  I  returned  with  empty  promises ;  neither  could  I  obtain 
any  information  from  him  as  regards  where  the  Protectorate  ended. 
The  Americans,  who  carry  on  the  principal  part  of  the  rum  trade, 
had  only  to  go  a  few  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Volta  and  land 
all  free,  and  it  wa«  afterwards  smuggled  up  the  river. 

After  many  delays,  caused  by  my  having  to  meet  the  various 
mail-steamers,  it  was  not  until  the  8th  February,  187.3,  I  made  a 
start  up  river,  wishing  our  friends  adieu,  who  were  not  best  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  our  going  up,  and  declared  it  was  a  matter  of  im- 
possibility. At  noon  we  swung  round,  and  away  we  steamed,  going 
slow  or  otherwise,  according  to  soundings.  We  had  previously  laid 
down  buoys  to  steer  between  where  it  was  shallowest.  After 
crossing  the  first  shoal,  had  to  anchor,  and  wait  for  the  boat  to  pick 
them  up.  After  this  found  but  little  difficulty,  and  anchored  at 
3  P.M.  oflF  the  town  of  Grave,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people,  who 
flocked  on  board,  capering  and  dancing  all  round  the  decks.  Landed, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  king;  went  through  the  usual  ordeal,  after 
waiting  for  some  time.  I  am  thankful  to  say  it  was  palm-wine  this 
time,  and  not  cognac.  Took  a  stroll  through  the  town,  which  was 
shaded  by  some  fine  trees. 

The  natives  had  no  oil,  nor  did  they  trade  in  anything  but  live- 
stock (for  which  they  oaxry  down  and  sell  to  the  people  of  Qnitta) 
and  Jellah  coffee,  for  supplying  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  any  other 
vessels  calling.  The  coffee  being  remarkably  cheap,  wo  did  a  small 
cash-trade ;  but  finding  it  was  not  worth  remaining  for,  proceeded 
the  following  day,  at  noon,  up  river,  having  to  anchor  and  sound 
repeatedly.  The  crossings  were  verj-  narrow  and  shoal,  we  therefore 
had  to  wait  for  the  flood ;  after  doing  so  safely,  ])icked  up  the  buoys 
and  proceeded,  passing  several  rocks,  somo  above  water ;  soundings 
very  irregular,  the  banks  of  the  river  just  below  Homie  being  all  rocky, 
and  the  colour  of  ironstone.  Abreast  of  Homie  we  shoaled  suddenly 
and  took  the  ground,  but  by  disconnecting  and  working  the  steamer's 
head  round,  first  one  paddlo  and  then  the  other,  she  gradually  slipped 
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off  into  deep  water,  anchoring  for  the  night  — moequitos  innumerable. 
The  following  day  the  greater  portion  was  spent  in  Bounding ;  but 
after  finding,  as  we  thought,  a  channel,  with  5  ur  6  feet  upon  it,  pro- 
ceeded, but  in  crossing  again  t<K)k  the  ground,  remaining  firmly  fixed 
for  Beveral  hours,  having  when  the  tide  fell  about  2  feet  of  water  &om 
the  fore  rigging.  Got  all  the  shovela  together,  and  set  all  hands  to 
work  digging  her  out ;  gradually  succeeded,  and,  with  the  asaiBtance 
of  the  engines,  she  came  oflT;  crossing  a  little  lower  down,  between 
two  bnoys,  the  natives  from  TefBee  visited  us,  bringing  fresh  stock 
for  sale,  wanting  cash  in  exohaoge.  Anchored  late  in  the  day  off  a 
place  called  Blappa ;  remaining  the  whole  of  the  following  one,  to 
give  the  natives  a  chance  of  trading,  if  so  disposed.  Landed  to  see  the 
chief  and  the  country :  it  is  said  to  bo  the  high  road  to  the  oil- 
districts.  Saw  little  oil ;  but  altogether  a  very  wretched  place,  and 
most  be  under  water  when  river  rise;).  Weighed  the  following  day, 
anchoring,  surveying  as  we  went  along — most  of  the  channels  had 
to  be  buoyed— reaching  a  large  town,  called  Battoh,  where  we 
anchored,  llie  banks  here  are  exceedingly  steep,  and,  getting 
hi^er,  I  landed  and  paid  my  respects  to  the  King  and  Chiefs,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  sulky  dram-drinking  set,  and  opposed  to  our  going 
up  the  river.  Unfortunately  my  friend  here,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Qnabino  Battoh,  a  good  trader,  was  away  at  his  farms.  Finding  no 
channel  for  the  steamer,  after  sounding  in  every  direction,  and  spend- 
ing ■everol  days,  I  determined  to  leave  her  under  charge  of  the  captain, 
and  proceed  by  gig  to  Amedica,  giving  him  directions  to  act  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  buy  any  produce  they  might  bring  on  board.  It 
was  now  that  I  required  my  beautiful  steum-launch,  whichhad  become 
a  wreck  on  Christmas-day,  through  the  stupidity  of  those  in  charge. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  gig  and  load  the 
surf-boats  with  cargo  and  provisions  required.  Ilaviug  started  our 
surf-boat  overnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  followed  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  Addoo,  a  native  of  Accra,  in  the  gig,  sounding  all  the 
•way.  No  appearance  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives :  this  I  was 
led  to  expect  might  occur,  but  all  seemed  friendly.  At  Vloe  came 
across  a  number  of  rocks,  some  just  awash  and  others  well  abovo 
water — no  mention  of  any  in  any  previous  survey — took  all  the 
necessary  bearings,  and  marked  them  down.  Finding  tlie  Eroo- 
boys  getting  &gged,  we  bro<ight-to  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree 
wai.  had  breakfast,  enjoying  it  very  much.  The  banks  of  the  river 
were  getting  very  much  higher  and  well  wooded — chiefly  cotton- 
trees.  Passed  the  island  of  Doffoo ;  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
Governors  Ussher  and  Glover  in  the  colonial  steamer  Eko,  in 
July,  1869,  and  great  numbers  killed  for  marauding  and  assisting 
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tho  Ashiintces.     "Wo  found  they  had  located  on  the  left  bank  of  ^M 
the  river,  and  were  evidently   not  quite  sure  whether  we  were  ^M 
friendly  inclined.     Through  my  friend   I   was  able   to  tell  theni 
that  I  camo  for  trade,  and  not  war,  at  which  they  were  apparently  ^m 
pleased ;  but  I  also  threatened  to  punish  them  if  they  molested  ^M 
my  boats  passing  up  and  down.     After   passing  numerous  Bmall 
villages,  and  speaking  to  all  in  a  friendly  way,  wo  at  last  reached 
Amodica,  landed,  and  climbed  up  a  steep  bank,  40  feet  high  ;  country 
thickly  wooded.     Tho  surf-bont  arrived  an  hour  after  us,  although 
it  had  started  the  previous  day.     Here   I  saw  for  the  first  time 
anything  like  biusincss  going  on — canoes  arriving  and  departing 
with  palm-oil  for  tho  lower  part  of  tho  river;  no  houses,  only  two 
miserable  huts,  one  of  which  wo  chose  to  sleep  in.    The  first  thing 
we  had  to  attend  to  was  our  comniissariat,  &c.     With  tho  assistance 
of  a  few  gin-cases  we  formed  table  and  chairs,  got  a  fire  undorweigU 
to  boil  some  water  and  cook  some  yam,  and  wo  managed  to  make  a 
good  hearty  meal  o£f  a  piece  of  com-beef  which  we  had  brought 
with  us.     When  about  retiring  to  rest  wo  found  the  Driver  anta 
about  to  take  possession  of  our  hut ;  immediately  set  to  work  and 
laid  wood-ashes  all  round  as  a  barrier,  which  they  will  never  cross, 
and  slept  i=oundly  till  daylight.     Our  followers  erected  tents  with 
four  sticks  in  the  ground  and  a  covering  of  palm-leaves  for  a  roof. 
As  I  had  a  good  mosquito-net,  I  was  not  troubled  by  those  gentle- 
men (the  mosquitos).     The  following  morning  built  a  bath-room 
on  tho  samo  principle  as  our  followers'  tents,  and  spent  tho  day 
examining  tho  locality.     We  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  rapids, 
the  river  being  studded  with  rocks,  which  were  bleached  by  the 
sun,  and  bad  tho  appearance  of  small  icebergs  floating  down.     I 
made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  them  eitlier  in  my  gig  or  canoe;  my 
friend  did  not  quite  relish  the  idea,  but  would  not  desert  mo.     Tlie 
canoe-men  persuaded  me  not  to  attempt  it  by  gig,  so  by  11  p.m.  the 
following  daj',  after  sending  off  our  carriers  witli  thyir  loads  by  land, 
we  started  in  a  canoe,  about  40  feet  long  and  1 8  inches  wide — very 
much  the  shape  of  a  coffin,  sharpened  at  each  end — propelled  by  fiv( 
men,  sometimes  paddling,  but  principally  with  long  polos,  whio 
they  fixed  in  tho  rocks  very  cleverly.     The  rapids  were  very  stron, 
in  some  places,  and  at  times  they  were  scjircoly  able  to  force  the 
canoe  ahead,  and  every  moment  wo  ran  tho  risk  of  a  capsize.     For- 
tunatel)'  they  carried  several  spare  poles,  as  thoy  frequently  got 
fijced  between  the  rocks,  and  could  not  Ijo  drawn  out.     When  about 
half-way  there  was  every  sign  of  a  tornado,  which  forced  us  to  land 
at  a  village  until  it  burst  and  we  thought  had  passed  over.     Wo  had 
not  proceeded  again  on  our  journey  very  much  farther  before  ifl 
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came  down  a  perfect  deluge  ;  but,  as  the  evening  wng  drawing  on, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed,  as  wo  had  not  met  with  a 
verj-  friendly  reception  at  the  last  village.  We  did  not  reach  Kptmg 
until  6.30  P.M.,  tired  and  wet  through.  Our  carriers  had  arrived,  and 
prepared  for  our  arrival.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  my  trip, 
having  acoompliahed  what  no  European  liad  ever  attempted,  but 
fjhould  not  care  to  risk  it  again.  The  little  town  was  quite  newly 
built.  With  the  assistance  of  two  gun-chests  I  managed  to  make  up 
•  comfortable  bed,  and  for  many  days  ttlept  without  a  roof — the  walls 
]>eing  formed  with  sticks  and  palm-leaves  interlaced,  in  preference 
to  the  hovels  the  natives  lived  in. 

After  arranging  for  trade,  the  palm-oil  soon  l^gan  to  flow  in 
m  the  surrounding  country.  My  surf-boats  I  found  of  great  use, 
irirging  cargo  up  to  Amodica,  and  taking  oil  on  their  return  trip 
to  the  steamer.  From  Aniedica  everything  had  to  bo  transported 
by  means  of  those  small  canoes,  no  assistance  being  rendered  by 
the  canoe-men  more  than  poling  them,  loading  and  discharging 
^_^ being  done  by  labourers;  and  even  then  the  canoes  might  remain 
^Vibr  days  loaded  before  those  fellows  could  be  induced  to  work ; 
^Hinaking  you  quite  dependent  u])on  them,  the  Aquauuio^  being  the 
^Vonly  men  who  understood  the  navigation,  and  who  arc  said  to  bo 
I  friendly  to  the  Ashantees.  Leaving  a  clerk  to  superintend,  I  made 
f  an  excursion  into  the  Crobo  country,  being  carried  in  a  hammock 
by  four  men,  whom  I  had  brought  purposely  from  Accra.  Accom- 
panied by  my  fiieud  Mr.  Addo,  we  had  a  most  delightful  journey  a 
distance  of  some  20  miles,  to  Odemassie,  passing  through  groves  of 
jialm-trees  nearly  the  whole  distance,  the  trees  forming  a  beautiful 
shade  from  the  sun.  On  arriving  at  Odemassie  we  were  comfort- 
ably housed  by  one  of  the  teachers  belonging  to  the  German  Mis- 
sion. We  found  great  difliculty  in  finding  carriers,  and  it  was  not 
ontil  the  following  day  that  some  of  our  packages  arrived. 

The  houses  here  are  built  very  neatly,  with  substantial  mud- 
walls,  and  you  are  not  troubled  with  niosquitos  or  insects.  Nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  friendly  rec*?ption  we  mot  with  from  tho 
king  and  his  chiefs,  and  they  wore  glad  to  hear  that  I  intended  to 
eetabUah  a  factory  at  Amcdica,  and  that  they  would  find  a  market 
for  their  palm-oil.  Most  of  tho  people  wore  at  their  farms  making 
oil,  which  they  take  great  trouble  to  cultivate,  and  they  grow  the  most 
delicious  yams  I  ever  tasted.  Orange  and  mango-trees  were  growing 
all  over  the  town,  and  the  soil  was  rich  enough  to  produce  any- 
thing ;  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  I  had  ever  visited  in  Africa. 
They  use  but  little  spirits,  and  drink  their  palm-wine,  which,  when 
fresh  ixom  the  tree,  is  most  delicious.  We  paid  a  visit  to  tho 
VOL.  xviii.  p 
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German  Missiou ;  lliey  were  busy  building  a  beautiful  house  of 
mud,  using  all  ouuntry  wood,  which  is  hard,  and  ia  not  eofeily 
destroyed  by  the  ants.  Their  difficulty  was  the  waut  of  labour — 
like  all  parts  of  Africa — and  which  \a  so  disheartening.  The  car- 
penters  and  few  mechnnic3  they  obtained  came  from  Accra,  where 
they  educate  them  tbemselves  at  their  diScreut  establishmenta. 
Thoy  had  a  school,  which  was  well  attended  by  the  native  children. 
After  spending  two  days  bore  we  proceeded  to  Sera,  West  Crobo, 
and  had  an  interview  with  llis  Majesty  there,  who  expressed  aguia 
and  again  his  pleasure  at  my  coming  to  see  him,  and  opening  trade 
for  his  people  so  close  to  him.  As  it  happened  to  be  market-day,  I 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  visit.  After  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  wo 
reached  the  market-place,  a  largo  open  space  covering  about  an 
acre  of  ground.  All  round  wtro  sheds,  with  every  conceivable 
pattern  of  printed  cottons  exhibited,  and  being  bartered  away  in 
exchange  for  cowries.  In  tho  centre  yams,  cooons,  ground-nuts, 
piilm-oil,  were  being  disposed  of,  and  finding  ready  puiohasers : 
altogether  it  was  a  very  amusing  scene.  My  visit  rather  inter- 
rupted business  for  a  time,  the  little  children  screaming,  rushing 
off  to  their  mothers  for  protection,  hiding  and  peeping  from  behind. 
Tho  women  dress  very  neatly,  and  with  good  taste  as  to  com.- 
bination  of  colours.  I  spent  some  considerable  time  here,  until 
they  became  quite  familiar  with  my  strolling  amongst  them.  I  did  a 
good  business  in  yams.  We  returned  the  following  day  to  Odeniassie. 
After  thanking  His  Majesty  for  his  kindness,  we  were  carried  in 
hammocks  under  tho  shade  of  palm-trees  nearly  the  whole  difl- 
tanoe  ;  the  trees  were  growing  so  thick  that  they  wore  quite  stunted 
in  consequence.  Hero  and  there  was  an  opening  made  by  their 
cutting  them  down,  to  extract  the  palm-wine  from  them ;  but  they 
did  not  appear  to  gather  the  fro  it,  or  make  oil  from  them. 

After  spending  a  day  at  Odeniassie  wo  returned  to  Kjwng,  the 
people  in  Crolw  promising  to  bring  their  oil  as  they  collected  it 
On  arriving  wo  found  business  pretty  brisk,  and  that  things  had 
b»en  going  on  quietly,  the  great  difficulty  being  the  transport  of 
the  oil  to  Amedica.  Before  leaving  that  place,  on  my  way  up,  I 
hud  arranged  with  the  chief  of  a  small  village,  who  laid  claim  to 
the  land,  to  clear  me  a  piece  of  ground  and  buOd  a  house  upon  it. 
Hearing  from  ray  clerk  that  he  had  done  little  or  nothing  towards 
carrying  out  his  promise,  I  proceeded  by  land  this  time,  walking 
when  the  ground  would  permit,  and  at  other  times  being  carried  as 
usual  in  a  hammock.  On  the  way  1  succeeded  in  shooting  a  brace 
of  partridges;  they  were  unaccustomed  to  a  double- barrel,  and  got 
up  so  close  10  me,  and  so  much  to  my  astouishment,  that  I  nearly , 
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^t  to  fire.  But  after  this  I  invariably  went  out  either  early  in  the 
ing  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  seldom  returning  without  something 
ia  my  bug  for  my  trouble.    Arri\'ing  at  Amedica,  I  soon  ascertained 

Ijl  the  lazy  fellow(Chief)  wanted  an  advance  before  I  could  get  him 
Bi«  people  to  ocmmence  work.  Having  given  him  what  I  thought 
■ciont,  they  made  a  start,  and  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  a 
y ;  but  it  was  only  by  my  incessantly  coming  over  and  watching 
him  that  I  did  ultimately  get  a  piece  of  ground  cleared  of  trees  and 
scrub,  and  the  ant-hills  levelled,  being  frequently  from  10  to  15  feet 
higli.  I  remained  at  Epong  for  a  month,  going  to  and  fro  moHt 
days  to  Amedica  to  see  my  oil  shipped  and  sent  down  to  the 
steamer.  The  labonr  was  immense.  First  it  had  to  be  shipped  in 
small  casks,  holding  about  50  gallons  each,  and  bronght  down  over 
the  rapids  to  Amedica,  there  landed,  and  all  had  to  be  re-startod 
into  big  casks,  holding  240  gallons  each,  wliich  were  placed  in  the 
surf-boat  empty  und  then  filled,  three  in  each,  the  small  casks 
having  to  be  relumed  to  Ejxtng  again — the  canoe-men  generally 
having  a  fight  not  to  carry  them  back.  The  position  of  Kpong  is 
just  on  the  Wnk  of  the  river,  which  is  more  like  a  trout  stream, 
the  trees  in  some  places  meeting  overhead.  The  heat  at  this  time 
of  the  year  was  something  intense,  and  most  days  wo  were  visited 
by  a  thunderstorm.  For  a  whole  fortnight  I  remained  in  the 
place  alone.  Every  day  there  were  rumours  of  the  Ashanteos  coming, 
keepiog  the  people  in  a  constant  state  of  fright.  I  must  say  I 
never  felt  the  least  alarmed,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  they  would 

§haTe  molekted  me.  Wo  had  an  Ashanteo  constantly  staging  in 
factory  at  Amedica,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  decent,  harmless 
vidual.  My  clerk  had  known  him  some  time  ;  he  told  me  they 
no  quarrel  with  the  white  man,  but  had  a  hatred  of  the 
Tantees,  and  wanted  us  to  let  them  meet  them  and  have  a  fair 
fight  without  our  interference.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no 
demand  for  either  gnns  or  powder,  of  which  I  had  a  plentiful 
supply:  this  evidently  shows  that  they  had  a  good  supply  thom- 
selves,  or  could  obtain  it  from  some  other  source.  I  Imd  a  great 
wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  Aquamoo :  the  king  had  sent  me  repeated 
mossengers  asking  me  to  come,  but  I  was  persuaded  out  of  it  by 
Mr.  Addo,  who  returned  about  this  time  from  Accra,  where  he  had 
been  to  make  n,  contract  to  supply  the  Governor  with  fresh  liocf, 

tgive  one  of  his  daughters  away  I  lie  brought  back  with  him 
Queen's  Proclamation  about  a  marauding  party  of  Ashantees 
ng  crossed  the  Prali,  &c.,  &c.,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ammu- 
nition to  the  enemy.  That  the  Ashanteos  had  crossed  the  Prah  I 
knew  in  January,  when  at  Cape  Coast. 
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Having  finished  all  my  arraogemcnts,  and  partially  succeeded  in 
building  a  house,  leaving  my  clerk  everything  necessary  to  carry 
on  trade  (oil  was  beginning  to  come  direct  to  Amedica,  doing  away 
with  an  immense  amount  of  labour),  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  havis 
to  meet  the  mail  steamer  at  Accra  and  make  preparatiomtf  for  ; 
Niger  trip.  We  got  down  safely,  grounding  once  for  a  few  boon, 
after,  I  may  say,  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

1  forgot  to  mention  that  on  my  way  down  I  stopped  one  night  at 
Doffoo  and  slept,  the  king  and  chiefs  receiving  me  kindly.     Before 
leaving  he  b^ged  mo  to  make  him  a  present  of  an  luubrolla  to 
oommemorate  my  visit,  being  the  first  white  man  that  had  ever 
paid  him  aucb  a  compliment.     l"he  umbrella  was  not  to  have  any 
brass  about   it  (on   account   of  his   fetish) — a  little   coal-tar  eooD 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  brass  f     After  my  promising  him  thtt 
umbrella,  ho  wanted  a  few  gallons  of  mm  for  his  chiefs  to  drii 
my  health,  and  a  piece   of  cloth   for  his  wife  and   children 
remember  me  by.     I  sent  him  all   the  iiresents,  and  he  retume 
me   his  thanks,  and  I  Lave  not   had   tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
since.  • 

The  country  generally  ia  mountainous'  and  exceedingly  fertile^^ 
At  Akrapong  the  missionaries    cultivate   coffee.      Cotton  gro^n^H 
freely  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  the,  Crepee  country ;  but  for 
some  years  they  have  been   obliged    to  live  in  Crobo   to   e«cape 
from  slavery,  as  the  Ashantees  laid  waste  the  whole  oountr}%  and 
they  were  too  cowardly  to  make  a  stand. 

The  temperature  I  found  to  be  a  moan  of  about  87°,  with  a 
diurnal  range  of  26' — from  75"  at  night  to  100°  during  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

Tlio  climate,  proved  by  sad  experience  to  be  bo  fatal  to  Europeans 
in  the  immediate  coast,  I  found  to  improve  from  point  to  point  as  I 
iiscended  the  river.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  peaceful  and 
industrious.  I  could  see  no  evidence  of  their  working  in  metalB, 
probably  because  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  metals  to  work  in  ; 
but  their  manufactures  in  cotton  cloths  were  extensive.  Their 
religion  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Gold  Coast,  bo  far  as  I  could 
see,  viz.,  Fetiuh  and  IJemonology. 

The  governments  of  the  various  tribes  which  came  under  my 
observation  seemod  to  be  based  upon  despotism,  but  carried  on  with 
much  looseness  and  want  of  organisation.  Judging  from  the  towns 
and  villages  I  6aw,  the  country  may  Ije  considered  to  be,  as  known 
Africa  goes,  fairly  populated. 

The  River  Volta,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  made  s  highway  to  a 
valuable  interior :  but  the  first  difficulties  to  bo  removed  are  tho^H 
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firivoloTW  and  vexatious  ordinances  and  regulations  which  the 
legitimate  merchant  is  called  upon  to  observe,  and  which  any 
anscrupulous  trader  can  evade  with  impunity,  the  line  of  Pro- 
tectorate being  so  ill-defined. 

Finally,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  our  line  of  protection  may  bo 
defined  as  soon  and  as  absolutely  as  possible ;  further,  it  is  most 
to  be  desired  that  the  opportunity  we  now  have  in  the  successful 
operations  of  that  able  officer  Sir  Garnet  Wolseloy  and  his  devoted 
handful  of  blue-jackets,  marines,  and  soldiers,  may  not  1^  lost ;  but 
that  the  road  now  made  for  military  operations  may,  as  a  stipu- 
lation, bo  kept  open,  and  thus,  with  intercourse  cultivated  up  the 
Volta,  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  interests  of  practical  geograpliical 
ficienoe,  by  bringing  us  into  more  intimate  communication  with  the 
interior,  and  throw  open  a  hitherto  almost  unknown  country, 
containing,  in  my  opinion,  the  germs  of  great  results  in  the 
future. 

The  Pbekident  informed  tlie  Meeting  that  Captain  Croft  had  presented  to 
the  Society  an  admirable  detailed  obnrt  of  the  Vulta,  drawn  up  from  his  own 
eorwy.  It  wasof  such  material  as  that  nfTordcd  by  Captain  Crolt  that  Hnklu\-t, 
PnrchM,  and  the  other  early  >;eojrTapher8,  constructed  those  narratives  which 
iuMl  been  the  delight  of  all  subsequent  ages. 

Captain  Cboft  thanked  the  Society  for  the  attention  with  which  his  paper 
ha<l  been  listcnoti  to.     It  was  the  nrst  he  bad  ever  written. 

Mr.  A.  Hamilton'  said  that  the  locality  of  Captain  Crofl'a  chief  labours  was 
the  Niger,  in  which  river  he  had  done  >;ood  service  in  oiioning  up  trade,  but 
he  h«ii  employed  his  last  half-year's  holiday,  during  the  dry  season,  when  the 
Niger  was  not  navigable,  in  making  a  survey  of  the  Volta.  It  was  most 
I  'desirable  that  every  elTort  should  be  made  to  i«uetrate  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  establish  commercial  interwurse  with  the  people  there.  Unfor- 
|<unatfly  the  coasts  of  Africa  were  inhabited  by  races  of  men  very  much 
ito  the  races  of  the  interior.  'Iliis  was  porticularly  the  case  on  tlie 
St,  for  there  was  not  a  nu>ro  degraded  and  worthless  class  of  beings 
H»  ftce  of  the  earth  than  thiise  inhabiting  the  West  Coast  of  Africji. 
England  would  have  no  cause  whatever  to  regret  the  Ashantee  War  financially 
if  it  resulted  in  opening  up  a  practicable  trade-route.  This  penetrating  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  so  as  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  races  of  the  interior, 
bad  a  ditvct  bearing  \ipon  the  existence  of  tbu  slave-trade.  Although  the  trans- 
atlantic slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast  had  been  su[>pressed,  and  that  on  the 
East  Coast  was  being  put  a  stop  to,  there  still  existed  a  very  large  trade  in 
human  beings  in  the  interior.  IVtwecn  Lake  Chad  and  the  Kiver  Niger,  in  the 
^rritoriea  of  the  Soudan,  there  wag  a  semi-civilise<l  Mnliunietan  nice,  which  had 
1  hitherto  supplied  with  European  goods  from  the  shores  of  the  Mcditcr- 
n,  principally  from  Tripoli.  The  cost  of  transit  was,  however,  so  great — 
Dg  (Vom  35/.  to  40/.  per  ton — that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  return  for 
those  goods,  except  in  such  articles  as  would  bear  the  cost  of  transit  back 
aemta  the  desert ;  such  as  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  princiijally  slavt-s.  If,  how- 
ever, a  trade-route  could  be  established  iKaween  those  countries  and  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  European  goods  could  be  delivered  at  a  much  cheu[x!r  rate,  and 
neoeaaarily  the  trade  with  Triiwli  would  be  annihilated,  and,  aa  n  coasci|uence, 
the  Mahomedau  slave-trade  would  come  to  an  end ;  for  there  would  bo  no 
necessity,  as  at  f«esent,  to  make  returns  in  slaves,  because  various  articles  of 
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nadaoe  vhich  are  extremelf  TdoaUe  in  iiwinifM*pei  wai  vmumt  urn,  «aaU 
M  broagbt  bock  in  exchange.    Ad  idea  of  the  obctnictivcocM  and  mtlmi»tl 

the  interveoing  tribes  wa*  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  nxteen  yean  ago;  a 
puncheon  of  oil  at  the  month  of  the  Niger  cost  4)  tooa  of  aalt,  wbiM,  M 
tb«  oonflueooe  of  that  river  with  the  Chad,  only  270  mOet  np,  aalt  cmU  la 
eichanged  for  oil,  weight  for  weight.  Captain  Croft  had  e«w>tisb(d*tatSa> 
■tationa  a«  far  tip  the  river  as  E^ga,  not  far  from  the  point  where  Hmnp  Fan 
was  last  heard  of.  He  bad  heai^  from  a  friend  that  wbca  be  waa  at  Hda  (or 
Deda)  In  1861,  a  caravan  came  in  from  Tripoli,  and  among  other  articles  IfaM 
were  unfiackcd  was  loaf-sugar  from  Whitechapel.  The  course  of  iitim  mcm  » 
to  rend  the  sugar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  and  thence  up  the  rfver  to  Baia, 
so  that  the  ultimate  payment,  instead  of  being  in  slaves  to  be  sent  nofthwanl 
acrrma  the  Desert,  is  now  made  in  merchandise,  which  is  sent  down  the  Nigir, 
viz.,  pelm-oil,  Shea  butter,  ivor>-,  native  cloths,  to  which  in  time  will  be 
added  indigo  and  other  produce,  especially  such  as  can  he  raised  with  little 
skill  and  labour.  The  spirited  and  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Uacgregor  Laiid 
had  borne  good  fruit,  for  there  were  now  three  comfianies  re^larly  enga^ 
in  the  trade  up  the  Niger,  and  Captain  Croft  hod  mode  no  less  than  six  ascents 
during  last  season. 

Mr.  E.  HuTCHHisoN  said,  that  from  statements  which  had  appeared  in  the 
]ia[wrg,  the  public  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  trade  on  the  Gold  Coast 
was  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  West  African  trade,  but  in  reality 
it  waa  only  about  one-fifth.     From  1853  to  the  present  time,  the  exports  sad 
imports  on  the  West  Coast  amounted  to  about  30,000,000/.,  and  of  that, 
Ashantce  took  only  about  5,000,000/.     The  8ur\-ey  of  the  Volta  was  very 
interesting  from  a  geographical  {loint  of  view,  but  that  river  never  could 
devclo|)e  a  large  trade.    The  fact  was,  that  the  Niger  tapped  all  the  trade  that 
oould  possibly  go  through  the  Ashantec  country.     It  would  be  of  great  public 
advantage  if  more  attention  were  directed  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Niger. 
It  was  navigable  as  far  as  Boussa,  and  six  or  seven  sti-amers  every  year  noi 
carry  on  the  trade  from  Liverjxwl.     English  principles  of  commercial  honest 
were  beginning  to  prevail  among  the  natives,  and  there  could  be  very  littl 
doubt  that  a  fair  attcntinn  to  the  wants  of  trade,  and  the  exercise  of  Britis 
infiucDCc  and  moral  power,  would  succeed  in  opening  up  an  extremely  profiV 
able  commerce  with  the  districts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Niger  and  ( 
to  Lake  Chad. 


2.  Nole$  of  a  Jonmey  in  Yemen.    By  Charles  Milunoen,  mjj. 

Edinburgh. 

I  wiu,  first  describe  the  route  between  al-Hiidaiilah  and  Sana'il,  tlifl 
immediate  object  of  my  tour,  and  will  then  dwell  at  somewhat 
greater  length  oil  the  tract  t>f  country  travelled  over  on  the  return 
journey  from  SaiiaYi  to  al-Ihidoiduli  by  way  cif  Kaukaban,  Tawilah.^ 
and  tho  valley  of  the  Kivcr  Sardud.  ^H 

Starting  from  al-IIudaidah,  we  fullowed  the  usual  caravan  route 
across  tho  Tihrimnh,  [piiKBing  tho  villugcs  of  JIaruwah  and  Kuttiy, 
and  halting  at  Biijil  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  Tih&mah,  or 
plain  between  al-Uudaidah  and  the  hilly  country,  is  about  30  miles 
in  breadth:  it  is  sandy,  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the  sea. 
The  first  half  adjoining  the  coast  is  desert;  the  well- water  is 
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brttcldsh,  and  tbe  rainfall  ib  scanty.  Tho  other  half,  however, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  participates  in  the  frequent 
showers  which  fall  on  them  throughout  the  year,  and  especially 
during  the  heavy  summer  rains.  Ilence  cotton,  dhurrah,  and  millet 
»re  extengively  cultivated,  as  well  as  indigo,  tiUah  (n,  plant  from 
the  fihres  of  which  are  made  the  bags  in  which  coffee  is  packed), 
and  other  useful  plants  in  various  parts  of  this  portion  of  the  plain. 
Date-trees  ahound  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  ZabUl.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  numerous  villuge*  are  scattered  all  over  the  plain, 
and  the  markets,  which  are  held  on  fixed  days  at  the  various  ham- 
lets, afford  everj-  facility  for  disposing  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

B&jil,  situated  as  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  is  the 
highway  to  Sana'u,  is  a  village  of  some  importance,  and  is  garri- 
soned by  Turkish  soldiers.  Leaving  Bajil,  one  proceeds  in  an 
CAsteily  direction  to  the  village  of  Buhtiy,  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of 
JAbal-Thamur,  and  soon  after  enters  the  Wadi  Siiham,  bounded  by 
J&bal-Buraah  on  one  side  and  by  the  Harflz  Mountains  on  the  other. 
At  Ubbttl  the  road  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  and,  leaving 
Jdbal-Buraah,  skirts  the  bane  of  the  Ilaraz  Mountains,  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bivor  Sdham  as  far  as  the  village  and  military 
BtatioD  of  Sfinfiir.  Crossing  the  stieam  at  this  spot,  one  leaves  it  to 
enter  a  narrow  gorge  several  miles  in  length,  in  which  are  the 
caravan  stations  of  Baitu-'sh-SLiikh  and  Silham.  At  length  one 
leaves  the  gorges  of  the  Jabal-Haruz  and  comes  to  open  country  at 
Mifliak,  formerly  an  Arab  shuik's  stronghold,  but  since  1871  a 
Turkish  fortress.  The  castle  is  on  a  basaltic  rock,  200  feot  in 
height.  Another  route,  shorter  by  six  hours,  is  sometimes  followed 
from  B4jil  to  Mifhiik ;  it  branches  off  at  the  village  of  Buhay, 
and,  after  manj*  ascents  and  descents,  leads  to  the  large  village 
and  military  station  of  Mumikbah,  in  the  Haruz  district — Mif  hik 
being  distant  18  miles  from  it.  The  road  along  the  Wudi-Sdham 
i(4  preferred  by  most  tnivellers,  as  being  less  mountaiaons.  Camels 
liiden  with  merchandise  invariably  take  the  Wfidi  route  ;  on  amving 
at  SanfAr,  the  camels  of  the  Tihaiuah  are  exchanged  for  those  of 
the  J&bal,  as  the  former,  from  their  unwieldy  proportions,  are  veiy 
liable  to  fall  and  mstain  irrej^raWe  injuiy  hi  tlie  hilly  country. 
The  monntain  camels  are  very  different  in  apjiearance,  and  are 
light  and  surefooted.  It  is  the  same  with  the  donkeys  of  the 
Tih&mah  and  those  of  the  Jabal. 

From  BSjil  to  Mifhak,  which  must  be  about  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  tlie  sea,  one  rises  higher  and  higher,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. At  Sdham  and  Mif  hAk  the  temperature  was  most  agree- 
able, the  nights  cool,  and  the  mountain  air  bracing.     The  country 
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is  everywhere  g;reen,  well  wooded  in  some  parts,  the  hill-sides 
covered  with  shrubs,  and  the  monntains,  even  the  highest,  are 
clothed  with  ooffee-trees,  EM,  and  cornfields.  Acacia-trees  of 
various  species,  tamarisk,  tamarind,  and  many  other  trees,  new  to 
us,  adorn  the  valleys.  There  are  numerous  sjiecios  of  euphorbiaccte 
and  asclopias.  A  remarkable  tree  is  the  Oleander  chetum,  growing 
on  the  rocky  hill-sidea :  its  trunk  is  like  a  hiige  pear  or  turnip,  from 
which  issue  branches  as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  natives  call  it 
Adann  (which  means  a  dwarfish  plant),  and  ascribe  poisonons  pro- 
perties to  it.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than  the  common  oleander, 
of  a  rose  colour,  and  possess  a  fragrant  smell.  In  the  Wudi-SAham 
we  saw  a  few  screw  pines,  Pandantu  odoralitfimus.  The  flowers 
are  much  prized  by  the  Arabs,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing them  in  the  folds  of  their  turbans,  along  with  jessamine  and 
other  flowers. 

A  tree  called  Thalvj,  a  species  of  Ficut,  has  large  leathery  leaves, 
and  of  all  trees  affords  the  most  grateful  shade.  Between  Saham 
and  Mifiiak  there  is  an  enonuous  TliolAj  tree,  many  hundred  years 
old.  On  the  road  between  these  two  villages  there  is  a  small 
coffee  plantation :  they  are  the  only  coffee-trees  that  one  sees 
between  al-IIudaidah  and  Sanaa.  Game,  such  as  guinea-hens  and 
red  parlridgi'8,  abound  in  the  wooden  ravines  ;  bustard  are  rare.  The 
red  partridge,  called  Kahj,  resembles  the  European  red-legged  part- 
ridge :  it  is,  however,  much  larger,  and  the  plumage  is  different.  It  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  Yemen  and  the  Hijas.  Gazelles  and 
antelopes  are  scarce.  As  regards  beasts  of  prey,  such  as  leopards, 
hyenas,  &e.,  we  fancy  that  tliey  have  long  since  been  exterminated  ; 
the  country  is  everywhere  cultivated,  there  are  no  forests,  and  man 
inhabits  the  most  inaccessible  mountains.  Monkeys,  the  species 
of  Pilhaciis  found  throughout  Arabia,  from  al-Medlnah  to  Aden,  wo 
saw  and  heard  at  times  in  the  Hariiz  Mountains.  Lizards,  espe- 
cially one  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  often  attracted  our  attention,  but 
we  never  chanced  to  see  a  snake. 

Leaving  Mifhak  one  ascends  a  steep  monntain,  well  cultivated 
with  cereals,  and  after  passing  several  villages  one  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  about  GOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  A  northerly 
wind  was  blowing,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  we  much  envied 
the  sneep-skin  coats  which  the  peasants,  whom  we  met,  were 
wearing.  Descending  to  Bua'iin  we  crossed  over  a  bridge,  a  stream 
flowing  westward — according  to  Niebuhr,  a  tributaiy  of  the 
Saham.  We  now  travelled  over  level  ground,  halting  at  the 
village  of  Mathna,  and,  after  a  ride  of  10  miles,  descended  about 
1000  feet  into  the  plain  or  valley  of  Sanaa.    The  country  between 
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Mifhak  and  Sana'tl  afibrds  a  contrast  quite  as  striking  as  the 
Tihamah  to  the  wooded  valleys  between  BAjil  and  MifhAk.  Ono 
'sees  nothing  bat  bleak  mountains,  treeless  plains,  and  black  vol- 
e»nic  stones  and  scoriw.  The  air  is  quite  chilly  at  night,  and 
the  siin'e  heat  by  day  is  moderate,  Cruttenden  estimates  tlio 
height  of  this  plateaa_at  AOOO  feet.  The  land,  however  desolate 
the  scenery  may  be,  is  well  cultivated  with  wheat,  bnrley,  beans, 
clover,  and  mustard — the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  latter 
being  n»ed  for  lighting  purposes.  On  the  sandstone  and  Itasaltiu 
hills  which  border  the  plain  aro  several  villages  :  the  houses,  two 
and  three  storeys  high,  in  the  form  of  square  towers,  are  built  of 
hewn  stone. 

Sana  a  lies  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  Jdbal-Najum,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  a  range  of  sandstone  hills,  known  as  the  Jumlan 
and  'Usur  Mountains.  The  soil  consists  of  sand  and  pebbles,  with 
volcanic  stones  containing  iron.  The  plain  at  Sana'4  is  about 
three  miles  in  width,  but  toward  the  north  it  widens,  while  towanl 
the  south  it  rapidly  contracts.  A  small  stream  run  northwards, 
bnt  is  entirely  used  up  in  watering  the  various  orchanls.  Sana'a 
is  a  wallod  town,  about  two  hours  in  circuit:  it  is  divided  into 
tiie  Jewish  quarter  at  the  west  end,  Biru-'l-'Adzb,  and  the  city 
proper,  with  the  citadel,  at  the  east  end.  There  aro  many  hand- 
some houses,  but  many  quarters  of  the  town  are  in  ruins,  and  the 
population  at  the  present  time,  including  the  Turkish  garrison  of 
1000  men,  is  scarcely  over  20,000. 

Jabiil-Nnjum  consists  of  sandstone  rocks,  through  which  masses 
of  basalt  have  been  upheaved :  in  some  parts  they  form  large 
polygonal  columns.  Iron  pyrites,  and  black  stones  containing  iron, 
are  very  abundant.  Many  fine  agates  are  found  in  the  rocks. 
Gypsum,  alabaster,  and  marble  aro  found  in  the  neighbouring  bills. 
The  salt  used  at  Sana'ji  and  the  uplands  of  Yemen  is  rock-salt, 
which  is  brought  chiefly  from  Marib,  in  the  Jauf  country.  This 
latter  district  also  furnishes  horses. 

During  three  of  the  four  days  that  we  spent  at  Sana'£  it  rained 
iooesaantly,  the  temperature  falling  to  15"  Centigrade.  Generally 
speaking,  the  climate  of  Sana'a  is  subject  to  great  variations,  cold 
cughts  succeeding  upon  hot  days.  \Vater  freezes  not  unfrequently 
in  winter,  and  the  natives  aro  obliged  to  use  furs  and  sheepskins. 
The  Turkish  medical  men  who  havo  resided  some  time  at  Sana'u 
all  agree  in  considering  its  climate  as  very  trying,  and  positively 
anfacalthy. 

S«na'&  has  been  so   well   described  by  Niebuhr,   Cruttenden, 
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Hulton,  Seetzen,  and  other  travellers,  that  it  is  stiperfluous  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  it,  and  the  more  so,  as  with  the  exception  of 
the  presence  of  Turkish  troops,  I  believe  Sana'&  is  very  much  what 
it  was  a  century  ago ;  if  anything,  the  town  has  fallen  off,  and  the 
population  has  dwindled  down  considerably. 

The  distance  from  al-Hudaidah  to  Sana'a  is  about  130  miles. 

Until  the  Turkish  troops  occupy  the  Jauf  and  Najr4n,  travelling 
in  those  districts  will  bo  fraught  with  danger  (witness  Amand  and 
Halwy's  journeys);  hence  the  ordinary  traveller  must  forego  the 
pleasure  of  exploring  regions  so  interesting  from  the  numerous 
Himyaritic  remains  that  they  contain. 

Leaving  Sanaa  we  deternnned  to  return  to  Hudaidnh  by  way  of 
Eaukah&n,  Tawilah,  Jdhal,  Il^fush,  and  BajiL 

Wo  first  visted  Raudhah,  5  miles  to  the  north  of  Sana'A.  Here 
are  the  summer-houses  of  the  wealtliier  Sanuwis,  going  across  the 
plain  in  a  westerly  direction  ;  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  village  of 
Judr,  and  passing  near  other  villages  we  reached  the  hills  and 
entered  the  gorge  of  Wadi-l'haiir,  in  which  is  a  walled  town  of  the 
same  name.  Al-Wadi  is  a  narrow  winding  goi'ge,  shut  in  by  hills 
of  sandstone  of  a  reddit^h  hue;  its  length  must  be  about  10  miles. 
A  considerable  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  Jebal-Hathur,  also 
called  J4bal  Ndbi-Sliaib,  flows  north-eastwards  towards  the  plain, 
watering  several  miles  of  orchards.  The  Wudi-Thaur  supplies 
Suna'il  with  fruit,  such  as  grapes,  figs,  walnuts,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  lemons,  oranges,  mulberries,  and  quinces. 
There  are  a  few  date- trees,  but  the  dates  do  not  ripen.  Najr&n  sends 
dates  to  Sana'ft.  The  natives  arc  very  proud  of  Widi-'l'haur,  and 
liken  it  to  Damascus :  it  certainly  is  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley, 
with  abundance  of  water. 

From  al-Wiidi  we  rode  to  Shibam.  A.-cending  the  hills  which 
border  the  valley  on  the  we.it,  we  travelled  for  several  hours  over  a 
elony  plateau,  cultivated  partially  with  cereals.  From  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  table-land  we  had  a  good  view  looking  west  of  a 
long  range  of  cliffs  mnning  from  north  to  south,  and  we  could  faintly 
discern  on  one  cliff  the  town  of  Kaukaban.  To  the  south  was  Jdbal 
lS(ibi-Shftib,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Yemen  (snow  falling 
on  it  at  times  in  winter).  Descending  we  reached  the  plain,  and 
at  length  the  walled  town  of  Shibam,  at  the  foot  of  the  clifiEs  on 
which  is  Kaukaban.  To  the  north,  on  the  heights  of  the  sandstone 
range,  is  the  fortress  and  village  of  TbalLih,  and  beyond  it,  on  the 
plain,  the  village  of 'Amriin.  The  plain  of  Shibam  is  very  fertile, 
cereals,  clover,  beans,  and  mustard,  being  the  chief  products.    There 
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aro  a  few  willow-trees  and  fmitrtrces  neai"  a  spring  onteide  the  town. 
On  the  face  of  the  cliff  are  nnmorona  grottoes  hewn  in  the  rook ;  wo 
also  noticed  many  in  the  Wudi-Thanr. 

Some  are  inhabited,  others  being  used  for  storing  hay  or  as 
stables.  It  is  imx>OBBibIe  to  say  at  what  period  these  chambers 
were  oonstructed,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  date  from  the  earliest 
times. 

A  oanseway  bordered  with  rose-bushes,  ferns,  nightshades,  &c., 
leads  up  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  800  feet  above  Shibam.  Beasts 
of  burden  ascend  and  descend  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  well  has 
the  road  been  made.  It  reminded  ns  of  the  Arab  causeway  leading 
to  the  peak  of  Jabal-Slmmsun,  at  Aden.  Ouce  at  the  top,  one  soon 
reaches  the  walls  of  Kaukaban.  This  famous  Arab  stronghold, 
which  surrendered  to  the  Turks  in  1872,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  sandstone  plateau,  called  Jdbal- 
Dh41a'.  On  two  sides  of  the  town  are  yawning  precipices ;  at  the 
bottom  of  one  is  Shibam,  and  of  the  other  a  ravine,  called  Wadi-Nfli, 
the  third  side  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  the  table-land,  the 
only  >-ulnerable  side.  The  view  from  the  heights  of  Eaukab&n  com- 
prises the  plain  of  Shib&m,  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Sana'A,  Jabal- 
Najfim,  and  in  clear  weather  the  minarets  of  Sana'd,  distant  18  miles 
in  a  direct  line  ;  besides  a  wide  table-land,  the  heights  of  Gnmlan 
and  Jabal  N&bi-Sbaib.  Towards  the  south,  far  beJow,  are  the  Har&z 
and  several  other  mountains.  Looking  west  one  sees  nothing  but  a 
stony  table,  and  to  the  north  are  JAbal-Mithnary,  Thallah,  and 
'Amr&n.  The  water  supply  of  Kaukabun  is  inexhauNtible.from  the 
extensive  reservoirs  that  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock :  rain  falls 
very  frequently.  The  temperature  is  at  times  very  low ;  during 
our  stay  the  thermometer  showed  in  the  middle  of  May  only  10'^ 
Centigrade  before  sunrise ;  during  the  day  it  rose  to  20°.  The 
table-land  of  DhAla'  must  be  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Turkish  troops  suffered  much  from  the  cold  and  from  the  frequent 
rains.  Eaiikab&n  is  garrisoned  by  about  200  Turkish  troops ;  the 
walls,  gates,  and  many  of  the  houses  show  that  the  bombardment 
was  well  sustained  ;  the  fire  soems  to  have  been  principally  directed 
on  the  palatial  residences  of  the  Imdms  of  Sana'fi.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  ground  commanding  it,  one  sees  the 
trenches  and  parallels  of  the  Turks ;  700  Turks  who  perished  during 
the  siege  lie  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  cemetery  of  the  town  is 
without  the  walls,  the  graves  are  marked  with  upright  tombstones, 
but  without  epitaphs :  the  same  fact  struck  us  at  the  cemeteries  of 
Sana'a  and  Wadi-Thaur. 

A  ride  of  6  miles  over  stony  ground  intersected  by  ravines  brings 
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one  to  the  head  of  a  valley,  which  lower  down  is  called  WAdi-La'ah. 
The  descent  is  very  steep.  Almost  immodiatoly  the  face  of  nature 
changes.  The  air  is  warm  and  laden  wth  the  perfume  of  flowers ; 
the  hillsides  are  covered  with  underwood ;  aloes,  euphorbias,  olean- 
der, geraniums,  labiatie,  ferns,  mosses,  <feo.,  grow  luxuriantly;  instead 
of  vultures,  one  hears  and  sees  many  a  songster — in  short,  after 
wild,  bleak,  and  stony  deserts,  one  is  again  in  Araby  the  Blest. 

Jiibal-Mfswar  bounds  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  road 
to  Tawilah  being  carried  along  one  of  the  spurs  of  Jilbal-Dhila'. 
Tawilah  is  a  walled  town  with  fortresses  on  three  of  the  seven 
basaltic  masses,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  60  to  200  feet  above  tho 
town.  It  was  in  former  days  a  stronghold  of  the  skaikhs  of  Kau- 
kabun.  The  town  overlooks  a  portion  of  Wadi-L6'tth,  and  we  could 
see  on  tho  slopes  coffee-plantations  and  several  villages.  Looking 
south  one  sees  range  after  mngo  of  mountains  running  from  east  to 
west.  J&bal-Buraah  in  tho  distance,  then  Haraz,  al-Khaimah,  Sara, 
Hdfash,  and  Milhan.  We  next  rode  to  Rujum,  15  miles  to  tho  south 
of  Tawilah,  and  several  hundred  feet  lower.  The  oountiy  is  well- 
cultivated,  the  sides  of  the  hills  being  terraced  with  stone  walls 
wherever  there  is  earth.  The  fields  are  ploughed  with  oxen,  which 
are  humped  like  the  zebu  of  India.  Thousands  of  cattle  have 
perished  in  consequence  of  a  murrain,  which  during  eight  yeai*  has 
committed  dreadful  ravages  throughout  tho  hill  districts  of  Yemen. 

Hujum  is  a  walled  town  built  on  a  basaltic  rock  that  rises  above 
a  marshy  plain ;  twice  a  week  a  market  is  held  in  the  plain. 
15  miles  from  Kujimi  is  Muhwit,  a  walled  town  witb  a  Turkish 
garrison.  Tho  Jewish  quarter  is  below  the  to\vn.  The  climate, 
from  tho  position  of  the  town  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  is  cool. 
A  spring  of  water  in  tho  neighbourhood  is  led  into  a  few  tanks, 
which  tho  natives  use  for  bathing.  A  bath  in  tho  cold  spring  water 
of  Mnhwit  is  supposed  to  cure  a  number  of  diseases.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  us  fur  intermittent  fever. 

It  had  been  our  intention  on  leaving  Muhwtt  to  ascend  the 
eastern  slope  of  Jiibal-Hafash,  make  a  halt  at  Safakain,  a  Turkish 
military  station,  doscend  tho  western  slopes  to  Kubila'ah,  and 
thence  to  BiijU.  We  might  have  seen  many  coflVo-plautations,  tho 
culture  of  kaat,  Celaslnts  cditlis  (a  plant  whoso  young  shoots  are 
extensively  chewed  throughout  Yemen,  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  advantages  as  tho  natives  of  Peru  use  the  coca  plant) 
besides  much  that  is  interesting.  But  we  wore  so  weakened  by  a 
fever  caught  at  Eujtjm,  that  we  chose  the  easier  route  to  Bdjil. 
After  a  long  and  steep  descent  we  came  to  Widi-Muhdirah,  through 
which  flows  a  stream  of  water  teeming  with  fish,  very  like  trout. 
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Tbu  Btraoia  rises  in  J4bal-Hiifash,  and  flows  in  a  sontJicrly  diieo 
tioa ;  in  some  parts  it  is  bordered  with  stately  trees,  and  thoro  are 
also  a  few  ooffee-plantations.  Leaving  il\e  stream  and  passing  the 
village  of  Sara,  we  halted  at  Ghaffi'if,  and  on  the  following  day  rode 
to  luiothor  market  village  called  Suku-'l-Junia'ah,  at  the  foot  of 
J&hal-Sttr&,  with  Jiibal-IIufash  to  the  west. 

The  valley  between  the  two  mountains  is  called  Wudi-Ghaflaf, 
and  it  extends  for  some  15  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  till 
it  joins  the  Wfidi-Hurrah,  at  Siiku-'l-Khamis.  It  is  well  wooded 
with  tAmarisk,  hcnnah,  nabuk,  tamarind,  and  acacia  trees,  and  there 
are  many  fields  of  dhonra  and  duhn.  We  were  now  in  the  hot 
valleys  bordering  on  the  TJhamah.  The  natives  were  no  longer 
the  pure  Arabs  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  a  mongrel  race,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  some  of  them  with  woolly  hair  or  thick  lips  ;  their 
Arabic  differs  much  from  that  spoken  by  the  pure  Arabs,  con- 
taining as  it  does  many  foreign  words.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Tibamah  belong  to  the  same  race.  They  are  somewhat  despised  by 
the  Arabs.  The  women  when  out  of  doors  wear  hats  like  those 
worn  by  Welshwomen,  made  of  palm-leaves,  and  some  of  the  men 
wear  helmets  made  of  the  same  material. 

Just  before  reaching  Siiku-'l-Khnmh  we  forded  a  considerable 
stream,  the  Sardtid.  We  were  told  that  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  Jdbal 
Xibi-Shaib,  flows  through  one  of  the  gorges  in  the  ITdraz  Moun- 
tains, called  Wfidi-Bishah,  next  along  ^V&dI-HllITah,  and  then  along 
Wldi-Sordiid.  It  drains  the  watershed  of  Nabi-Shaib,  Haraz, 
al-Khaimah,  and  Jabal-Sar&,  and  other  mountains,  and  contiiius  in 
consequence  a  largo  l>ody  of  water.  From  Rhamis  we  went  to 
Hamri  along  Wudi  Sardud.  Tlio  first  half  is  a  narrow  winding 
gorge  shut  in  by  granite  mountains.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  so 
narrow  that  one  is  obliged  to  ford  the  stream  many  times ;  after 
heavy  rains  the  stream  is  so  broad  and  violent,  that  communications 
with  Hamra  become  impossible.  At  the  second  half  one  emei^es 
from  the  hills  and  reaches  a  plain  bounded  to  the  north  by  Jtibal- 
B4fash,  but  chiefly  by  Jdbal-Milhuu.  From  Ilamrii  the  river  flows 
wt>st  tlirough  alluvial  soil,  till  it  reaches  the  Tihiimah  at  a  village 
calle<I  Zhubah  ;  after  the  summer  rain  it  sometimes  flows  to  the  sea 
to  the  north  of  al-IIudaidah,  Leaving  Ilamril  and  the  Sardud  we 
went  due  south  through  Wadi-'Azzan  to  Bujil,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
From  BTijil  we  revisited  Kuttay  and  Maniwah  in  the  Tihumuh. 
This  village  has  a  large  market  twice  a  week,  at  which  mangoes, 
bananas,  kdt,  dhiirrah,  milk,  and  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  sold ;  besides  rice,  tumbak,  spices,  &o.,  which  are  brought 
from  al-Hudaidah.     A  Sayyid  resides  at  Marnwah,  who  is  held  in 
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such  esteem  that  people  come  &om  long  diatancee  to  converse  with 
him.  The  Turks  honour  him  so  much  that  the  village  of  Marawah 
is  exempted  from  all  taxes.  A  four  hours'  ride  brought  us  back  to 
al-Hudaidah  again.  Thus  from  the  uplands  of  Sana'&  and  Eauka- 
b&n,  the  zone  of  cereals,  we  had  passed  to  the  zone  of  coffee,  and 
thence  to  the  tropical  lowlands  and  Tih&mah,  the  zone  of  dhurrak, 
cotton,  and  date-trees,  and  &om  it  to  the  desert  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

The  PBESiDEirr  said  there  conid  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
arcbiBological  information  was  to  be  derived  from  the  country  through  which 
Dr.  MiUingeu  had  travelled.  Bemains  were  to  be  met  with  of  tribes  who 
appeared  to  be  of  African  origin,  and  who  were  still  mixed  with  tbe  Arabs  of 
the  district,  speaking  a  different  language,  and  in  many  respects  being  entirely 
distinct.  Whether  they  or  the  Arabs  were  the  older  inhabitants,  or  whether 
they  were  the  remnants  of  a  great  Ethiopian  empire  which  formerly  extended 
over  that  part  of  the  country,  were  as  yet  unsolved  problems.  Very  little  was 
known  of  their  language,  or  of  the  antiquarian  questions  which  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  monuments  of  the  races  which  had  passed  away,  and  by 
the  inscriptions,  specimens  of  which  had  been  sent  home,  and  were  now  in 
the  Britisn  Museum. 
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AOCBSSIOXS  TO  LimURY  FROM  FtDHUARV  23rd  TO  March  9th,  1874. 
-•  The  Depths  of  the  &.a.'  By  C.  W.  Thomson.  187.^.  By  pur- 
chase. •  A  Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bay.'  By  A.  II.  Markham, 
1873.  By  purchase.  '  Indian  Remounts.'  By  G.  Elliot.  Bom- 
bay, 1874.  Donor  the  author.  '  Resultats  scientifiques  des  Ex- 
plorations do  rOcean  glacial  u  I'Est  de  Spitzbergen  en  1871.' 
_rar  C.  Grad.  Paris,  1873.  Donor  tho  author.  '  Australia  and 
H^ew  Zealand,  1874,'  By  S.  W.  Silver.  Donor  the  publisher. 
•  The  Heart  of  Afiica.'  By  G.  Schweinfurth.  2  voli=.  1874.  By 
you  XV 111.  Q 
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purchase. '  '  Growth  of  Commerce,'  and  '  A  Manual  of  Becent  Com- 
merce.' By  J.  Yeats.  2  vols.  1872.  Donor  the  author.  '  Knap- 
sack Manual  for  Sportsmen  on  the  Field.'  By  Edwin  Ward.  1872. 
Donor  the  author.  '  Des  Vents  observes  dans  I'Atlantiqne  nord-' 
Traduit  par  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  Paris,  1873.  Donor  the 
author. 

Accessions  to  the  Map-Room  since  the  last  Meetisq  of  February 
23rd,  1874. — ^Map  of  Asiatic  Bussia,  showing  the  route  of  Grafen 
Hans  Wiltschek.  Map  of  Western  Australia,  showing  the  routes 
of  Colonel  Warburton  and  Mr,  Gosse.  Chart  of  the  South-East 
Fart  of  New  Guinea.  By  Captain  Moresby,  r.n.  Map  of  Disko. 
By  Messrs.  J.  G.  Eohde  and  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup.  These  4  maps 
presented  by  Dr.  A.  Petermann.  Ordnance  Survey,  413  sheets  and 
64  area  books.  Presented  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works, 
through  Sir  H.  James,  r.e.,  Director. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 
1.  Acrots  the  Andes  from  CaUao.    By  Thouas  J.  Hutchisson, 

F.R.a.S.,  ETC. 

The  most  masterly  sketch,  which  I  have  road,  of  the  programme  to 
be  adopted  by  Peru  in  her  great  system  of  railways — initiated  more 
than  jBfteen  years  ago — is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  written  by  the 
existing'  President  of  the  Republic,  when  he  explored  the  province 
of  Jauja  in  1861.*  In  that  he  speaks  of  the  three  great  lines  to 
cross  the  Andes: — first,  the  track  suggested  from  Chala,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Mollendo,  to  go  through  Axequipa,  and 
Puno  to  Cnzco ;  second,  the  one  now  in  progress  from  Pacasmajo 
by  Magdalena  to  Cajamarca ;  and  the  third,  to  Junin,  which  was  to 
include  the  provinces  of  Jauja,  Tarma,  Huanuoo,  and  Huancayo — 
together  with  the  district  of  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco. 
It  is  to  the  last  mentioned,  which  comprises  the  stupendoxis  works 
already  done,  on  the  road  from  Callao  to  the  Oroya  station,  that  this 
paper  chiefly  refers. 

In  the  brochure,  just  alluded  to,  the  author  expatiates  on  the 
riches  of  the  Junin  department,  as  being  more  worthy  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  as  well  as  of  capitalists  and 
speculators,  than  any  other  part  of  the  Republic.  He  enumerates 
the  peculiarities  of  each  of  the  provinces  contained  therein — de- 
scribing their  geographical  relations  with  one  another,  as  with  the 
rich  valley  of  Chanchamayo,  and  more  especially  with  the  province 

*  Eetadios  sobre  la  Frovincia  de  Jaiya,  por  Don  Manuel  Paido.  lima, 
Impienta  do  la  £poca,  1862. 
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Jauja,  which  was  the  particular  object  of  his  study.     The  valley  of 

auja  ho  describes  as  a  gnrden,  exceeding  forty  square  leagues,  or 

bovo  three  hundred  and  sixty  square  mUes  in  extent,  variegated 

ry  picturesque  residences,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  its  magnificent 

ver  set  off  by  the  clianning  vegetation  on  the  hills  that  skirt  its 

lOiM.    The  mineral  riches  of  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco; 

of  the  quicksilver  at  Huancavelica ;  of  the  copper  at  Tuctu-Cocha, 

as  At  Moro-Cocha,  are  likewise  described.     In  the  last-named  place 

has  been  found,  of  which  Don  Manuel  writes  as  equal  to  that 

Newcastle.     The  distance,  as  the  condor  (not  the   crow)  flies 

om  Lima  to  Jaujn,  is  above  twenty  leagues,  or  A  little  over  sixty 

lies.     But  the  road  whieh  mules  had  to  travel  was  beyond  fifty 

ie«,  or  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  mites.    The  valley  of 

Jftaja  is  seventeen  leagues  beyond  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes  to 

be  crossed  in  the  transit  to  it.     Wo  can  therefore  scarcely  wonder 

that  the  freight  of  goods  on  this  jouiiiey,  at  the  time  indicated,  was 

charged  80  dollars  per  ton,  or  "  from  Lima  to  Jauja  four  times 

loro  than   it  would   cost  from  Callao   to  Liverpool  or  China."  • 

en  ho  goes  on  to  prove  what  beneficial  results  must  ensue  from 

e  introduction  of  a  railway  into  these  regions,  and  with  thoso 

loints  discusses  the  peopling  of  the  Amazon  Valley.   The  two  grand 

ideas  entertained  by  Senor  Pardo,  in  reference  to  the  three  lines 

f  railways  to  which  I  have  alluded  were,  that,  in  conjunction  with 

e  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Peru,  they  should  intro- 

Qce  colonisation  into  those  parts  of  the  Amazon  valleys  which 

longed  to  his  country,  as  on  the  sea  coast  they  might  bo  joined 

ogether  by  a  lino  running  parallel  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The 

t-named    was    originally   suggested    by   Mr.    William    Wheel- 

■wright,  whom  Senor  Pardo  appropriately  designates,  "  the  Fulton 

f  South  America."    But  this  has  been   better  supplemented  by 

.Dother  and   more  practical   institution,  originated  and   founded 

the  same  Mr.  \\'hoelwright,  namely,  the  excellent  servioo  of  the 

iMsific   Steam   Navigation  Company.     It   effects  an  almost  daily 

communication   and    intercourse,  along   the   whole    shore   of  tho 

lUthem  Pacific,  from  the   Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of 

anama.     And  although  commencing  its  career  in  1840  with  only 

two  steamers — tho  Chile  and  the  Peru,  it  has  now  over  sixty  vessels 

— one  of  the  finest  fleets  of  merchant  squadrons  in  the  world. 

So  far  back  as  185C,|  however,  Senor  Maliiiowski  had  been  com- 
ndsaioned  by  the  Government  to  give  a  report  on  the  works  of 


•  qj>.cit..p.  23. 

t  ■  Ooemuentos  Lepislntivos  sotjre  ol  Kalablucimieuto  y  la  Mejora  df  liu  Vl 

;  Coraouicacion  en  I'l  I'eru.'    Limn,  1820. 
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public  utility  in  Peru ;  more  particularly  on  the  roada  of  commnni- 
cation  along  the  coasts  and  to  the  interior. 

In  his  report  on  the  Central  TransanJine  Railway  Line,  Seiior 
Malinowski  observes :  • — "  On  a  simple  inspection  of  the  map  wo 
can  notice  the  importance  of  iho  position,  called  Oroya,  to  satisfy 
all  the  exigencies  of  a  general  liead-quaitors  position  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Cordillera.  From  thence  branches  can  be  made  in  three 
principal  directions,  and  evidently  the  most  direct  way  &om  Lima 
to  Oroya,  that  by  the  valley  of  the  Kimao,  is  the  preferable  one." 

The  Oroya  line,  as  well  as  the  two  others  alluded  to  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper,  are  all  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  .States,  who  may  be  entitled  "  the  Railway 
King  of  Peru."  The  contract  for  the  Oroya  line  was  given  to 
him  on  the  18th  of  December,  1869,  with  the  conditions  that  the 
road  should  be  completed  and  its  equipments  finished  in  six  years 
from  the  date  of  signing,  iho  price  to  be  27,600,000  soles  |  (about  five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling),  in  Peruvian  bonds — the  work  to  be 
done  tu  pursuance  of  the  details  and  specifications  laid  down  by  the 
government  engineers. 

The  principal  {>oints  of  interest  in  this  railway  are  contained  in 
a  re^mrt  by  Mr.  McGhee,  one  of  the  engineers,  of  which  he  has 
furnished  mo  with  a  copy,  and  liberty  to  use  it  at  my  discretion. 
He  has  hkewiso  supplied  mo  with  diagrams  of  the  peculiar  "  de- 
velopments," as  they  are  entitled,  by  which  the  ascents  of  the 
Cordilleras  are  efi'ected.  "  The  ascent  from  Callao  to  Lima,"  he 
tells  us,  "of  7i  miles,  is  450  feet.  From  Lima  to  Chosica,  26  miles 
farther,  the  grades  do  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  4 
per  cent,  grades  coiumenco  here,  but  do  not  make  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  valley  of  the  Bimac  until  San  Bartolome,  13  miles 
farther,  is  reached." 

Starting  from  Lima  the  first  20  miles  of  the  road,  to  between 
the  stations  of  Santa  Clara  and  Chosica,  the  track  has  no  per- 
ceptible elevation.  Indeed,  the  gradients  here  do  not  exceed  1 
to  Ij  per  cent.  As  we  approach  the  latter  place  we  get  into  the 
valleys,  or  rather  ravines.  On  either  side  we  are -hemmed  in  by 
lofty  mountain  masses,  in  which  are  visible  rents  made  by  tho 
t»rthquakos,  whilst  in  tho  low  grounds  on  the  river-banks  are 
mitny  huge  boidders,  some  of  them  from  80  to  100  tons  in  weighty 
which  have  been  htirled  down  in  some  of  the  great  convulsions. 

From  Chosica,  passing  Pedro  Mama,  and  to  the  next  station  of 

•  Op.  cil.,  p.  13. 

t  By  a  pamphk-tpubluhcd  in  Limn  this  year  nn  llie  Railways  of  Pen  I  olwcrvc 
that  the  effective  value  of  this  amount  is  now  21,804,000  soles',  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  unaccountable  aii<l  i>erfectly  fouudatioulew  duprcsaion  iu  remriun  bonds. 
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Ckxsa-Chacra,  tho  line  crosses  tho  Riraac  twice — first  from  the  loft 
side  to  the  right  over  a  email  bridge  at  Cupiche,  and  then  coming 
back  from  the  right  side  to  the  left  by  another  iron  bridge  at 
Oorocona.  About  the  ncighbcnirhood  of  these  two  bridges  originated 
the  dreadful  fever  which  caused  such  terrific  mortality  amongst  tho 
■nawios,  and  other  working  hands,  more  particularly  the  ChUians, 
in  1870  and  1871.  This  fever  was  of  the  intermittent  foim, 
although  scarcely  possible  to  have  its  origin  in  mai-sh  miasma, 
■nothing  of  which  is  Jcnown  to  be  existent  hereabouts.  No  swamps 
tiro  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  locale  is  higher  up  than  any 
of  thcBO  positions  said  by  Carriere  and  Blake*  to  bo  tho  limits  of 
altitude  for  marsh  fevers  in  tropical  countries.  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  what  is  mentioned  in  a  late  work  on  Jlalaria,  by  Ur. 
Oldhaiu,  namely,  "  tho  rapid  extraction  of  animal  heat  by  lowering 
the  vital  powers."  Such  a  process  as  this  is  easily  efiected  amongst 
people  who  lived  as  tho  labourers  in  question,  working  all  the  day 
in  a  hot  sun,  drinking  quantities  of  pisco  (native  bratidy)  in  the 
evening,  and  sleeping  in  tho  cold,  damp  valleys, — as  often  on  the 
moist  ground,  and  uncovered,  after  their  gambling,  as  in  the  com- 
fortable sheds,  prepared  for  them  Viy  Mr.  Meiggs. 

From  Chosica,  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  to  Coca-Chacra,  at  an 
altitude  of  4,558  feet,  is  a  run  of  1 1  miles,  and  two  miles  farther  on  is 
the  station  of  San  Bartolome  or  Urabamba,  at  a  height  of  4910  feet 
above  sea-level.  "  I  kDOW,'of  no  other  road,"  says  Mr.  McGhee,  "  that, 
starting  from  the  sen,  rises  to  this  elevation  in  46  miles'  distance. 
It  was  thought  best  to  take  to  tho  mountain  side  here  to  gain 
elevation  by  a  development,  which  was  done  aa  shown  in  the 
following  reduced  plan. 


From  A  to  B  wo  have  23  miles — these  two  points  are  550  feet 


•  Thi»  ertimate  i«  that  malaria  never  iibcoixIs  >icTond — in  Italv,  from  400  to 
.500  fwt :  Amorioa  (Apalochia),  3000  foot;  Indio,  2000  to  3000  feetl  West  Indio*, 
i400  to  2200  feet ;  California,  1000  feot ;  Wcalern  Africa,  1500  to  2000  feet. 
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apart,  horizontally  in  a  direct  line,  and  435  feet  apart,  vertically." 
From  this  station,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  diagram,  the  first 
retrograde  movement  begins  ;  Mr.  McGhee  thus  explains  it : — "  A» 
soon  as  the  line  has  to  take  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  some  very 
heavy  outa  and  fills  are  met — the  sides  of  the  Cordillera  being  very 
steep.  From  B  to  Verrugas  Bridge,  2J  miles  further,  the  line  is 
from  400  to  500  feet  above  the  valley,  passing  through  two  short 
tunnels  (one  of  them  on  a  curve  of  120  metres'  radius).  In  this 
passage  there  is  a  piece  of  embankment  340  feet  in  length,  con- 
taining over  90,000  cubic  yards  of  material — the  slope  on  lower 
side  extending  to  the  valley  over  400  feet  below.  The  cutting  is 
mostly  rock,  the  remainder  being  a  kind  of.  conglomerate  gravel, 
which  is  veiy  hard.  At  this  embankment  the  line  passes  through 
a  cut  165  feet  deep  over  that  structure,  and  into  another  cut  95  feet 
deep.  These  are  centre  heights,  the  heights  on  one  side  being 
much  more.  At  Yerrugas  Bridge  the  first  approach  is  through  a 
cut  105  feet  deep,  and  across  tho  bridge,  262  feet  high,  the  road 
enters  a  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  which  is  60  feet  deep." 

I  have  given  this  extract  from  Mr.  McGhee's  report  to  show  the 
stupendous  nature  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  here  executed. 

On  the  ascent  from  San  Bartolome  to  Yerrugas,  the  line  passes 
by  a  collection  of  houses,  with  an  old  chapel,  situated  on  a  plateau 
that  offers  a  charming  contrast  to  the  rugged  rock  scenery  throngh 
which  we  have  been  previously  journeying;  for  here  are  lofty 
trees,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  in  gardens  of 
bananas,  guavas,  and  chirimoyas.  The  bridge  over  the  Yerrugas, 
to  cross  the  ravine,  is  what  is  called  a  "  Fink  truss,"  the  small 
rivulet  beneath  being  scarcely  perceptible  as  we  look  through  the 
girders.  The  longest  of  its  longitudinal  sections  (which  comprise 
four)  measures  114  feet  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  bridge  is 
525  feet  in  length  across  the  ravine.  It  weighs  600  tons,  and,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned,  its  height  from  the  valley  underneath,  in  its 
central  portion,  is  262  feet.  In  fact,  it  is  the  highest  bridge  in  the 
world.  But  the  idea  which  strikes  one  at  first  view  is  admiration 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  organisation  that  brought  these 
materials  up  here — to  a  distance  of  52  miles  from  Callao — into  the 
very  centre  of  the  Andes,  and  had  them  put  together,  to  constitute 
as  graceful,  as  solid,  and  as  grand  a  structure,  as  if  they  were 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eegent  Street,  or  of  the  New  York 
Broadway. 

Between  Yerrugas  Bridge  and  Surco  is  a  run  of  3  to  4  miles, 
the  chief  noticeable  work  being  the  Cuesta  Blanca  Tunnel,  through 
a  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain  which  is  at  this  part  575  feet 
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abovo  tho  bed  of  tho  rivor.  The  difficulties  to  be  orcrcomo  hero 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  consider  what  3Ir.  ^tcGhoe  tells  us,  that 
"  the  lino  at  this  point,  as  in  many  others,  could  not  be  surveyed. 
Triangulations  were  made  to  study  it,  and  locate  approaches,  and 
the  course  of  the  line  dii-ectcd  as  the  work  progressed.  The  rock 
in  tbifi  tunnel  was  very  liard  and  tough,  scoring  glass  like  a  diamond. 
Here  the  diamond  drill  worked  wdII.  And  the  liimac,  with  its 
fall  of  200  to  400  feet  per  mile,  furnished  a  magnificent  water  power 
alongside  of  all  tlie  (unnols,  for  compressing  air  except  at  tho 
summit  tunnel. 

Surco  is  a  miserable  village  in  the  province  of  Iluarochiri.  Up  to 
the  period  of  the  railway  invasion  it  constituted  one  of  the  resting 
places  for  travellers  on  the  journey  between  Lima  and  Jauja. 
From  Surco  (6655  feet  above  the  sea-level)  the  line  crosses  again  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  at  Uccuta.  Thence  going 
beneath  the  San  Juan  Hospital,  it  runs  over  the  river  once  more  to 
tlic  loft  side,  and  makes  a  retrograde  motion  from  Maj-uyaca  as  if 
bent  on  returning  to  Lima.  But  this  is  only  a  pretence,  for  again  it 
wheels  round  about  at  Sacrape,  through  a  tunnel  of  395  feet  radius, 
and  thence  creeps  up  through  tho  distiict  of  Moyo  to  Matucana, 
having  in  its  last  twelve  mUes  accomplished  an  ascent  of  over  1100 
feet,  for  here  it  is  7788  feet  abovo  sea-level. 

From  Matucana,  on  through  tunnels,  over  bridges,  and  across 
viaducts,  still  mounting  though  zigzagging.  It  will  be  seen  how 
this  is  done  by  tho  en.suiug  diagram,  where  an  air-line  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  A  to  B,  requires  5  miles  of  railway  track  laid 
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down  to  accomplish  it.  In  parts  of  this  development,  Mr.  McGbee 
tells  us  that,  "  only  for  henches  or  shelves  put  in  the  rocks,  such 
places  would  have  been  inaccessible  to  bipeds." 

The  last  mentioned  development  having  been  between  Hatucana 
and  San  Mateo,  we  find  ourselves  now  entering  into  the  true  region 
of  the  condors.  From  Matucana  to  San  Mateo  is  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  by  rail,  in  which  an  ascent  is  gained  of  nearly 
3000  feet,  so  that  here  we  find  ourselves  at  an  altitude  of 
10,530  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  remarkable  development  in 
the  whole  line  is  that  which  we  have  now  to  consider  where 
"  the  river  passes  for  some  distance  between  two  walls  of  rock 
that  rise  perpendicularly  to  heights  variously  estimated  at  from 
1000  to  1500  feet."    Hence  it  comes  rushing  and  roaring  down  a 


-^^' 


flight  of  rocks.  To  get  across  here  is  a  tunnel  through  those 
enormous  mountain  masses,  and  the  rail  is  brought  over  the  river 
on  a  bridge  of  160  feet  span,  and  165  feet  above  the  water  to  enter 
another  tunnel  in  the  perpendicular  at  the  opposite  side.  The 
scene  in  this  passage  must  be  something  indescribable,  with  the 
sensation  of  that  momentary  glimpse  of  sky  whilst  crossing  in 
mid-air  out  of  one  gloomy  cavern  into  another,  with  the  bare 
glimpse  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  high  of  Ck>rdillera  wall  towering 
above  the  train.  Here,  in  an  air-line  of  a  mile  and  five-eighths,  a 
railway  track  of  nearly  5  miles  is  required,  and  in  this  short  length 
there  are  eight  tunnels. 

After  this  we  have  two  developtaents— one  comprising  two 
tunnels,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  retrograde  movement  below 
and  above  Chicla,  whilst  the  other  brings  us  through  the  tunnel 
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at  the  topmost  height  of  the  Andes,  and  down  to  the  Eio  do 
ViBca,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  "  The  lino  from 
Casapaica,"  says  Mr.  McGhee,  "  across  the  summit  and  to  the 
Bio  de  Visca,  although  quite  straight  between  certain  points  as 
to  its  general  direction,  is  made  up  principally  of  a  succession  of 
sharp  cnrvcs."  The  tunnel  by  which  crossing  is  to  be  mode  through 
the  monutain  is  distant  104^  miles  from  Limn.  Its  altitude  is 
15,650  feet.  It  is  to  bo  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the 
highest  portion  of  mountain  above  it  is  CtSO  feet. 

From  the  exit  of  tunnel  at  the  other  side  the  distance  to  Oroya  is 
about  30  miles — Yauli  being  intermediate  at  about  half  the  journey. 
The  grading  is  all  finished  here,  and  is  only  waiting  for  the 
material  of  rails  and  bridges  to  put »»  »i7h.  "  Once  the  tunnel  over 
the  Andes  is  crossed,"  observes  Senor  Malinowski,  "  tho  line  has 
little  or  no  difGcultics  to  encounter."  This  is  indeed  a  consolation 
after  all  the  hard  work  which  waa  necoesary  to  climb  up  to  the 
regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

That  tho  govommeut  of  Senor  Don  Manuel  Pardo  does  not  mean 
allowing  this  railway  to  be  limited  to  Oroya  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  on  the  30th  of  April  last  (1873), 
in  which,  amongst  other  lines,  it  is  authorised  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Oroya  to  I'asco  (already  mentioned  as  the  great  silver  district), 
■with  a  line  from  Oroya  to  Jauja  and  Huancayo.  That  it  will 
eventtially  be  extended  through  the  valleys  of  Chatichamayo, 
Moyohomba,  Loreto,  and  the  many  rich  stretches  of  land  that  con- 
stitute the  small  world  contained  in  the  Amazon  district,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  Tho  latest  summarj'  which  I  have  read  of  what 
has  been  done  and  is  doing  amongst  the  tribulnries  of  the  Father  of 
Waters,  is  an  excellent  and  clearly  written  article  in  •  Ocean  High- 
ways,' b}'  Lieutenant  Don  Juan  Salaverry,  of  tho  Peruvian  Navy. 

The  other  line  to  Ciixamarca  is  in  rapid  progress.  In  a  couple 
of  years  more  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  I'eruvian  President 
going  on  a  trip  from  Lima  on  the  Oroya  Railway,  and  passing 
through  the  tunnel  beneath  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Chuquichuco, 
stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  not  only  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  Amazon  Valley,  but  to  those  at  the  other  side  of  the  wide 
Atlantic,  into  which  the  mighty  waters  of  the  groat  river  aro 
discharged.  The  civilised  world  will  then  give  its  meed  of  tribute 
to  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  Peruvian  Govenimont,  ns  to 
the  indomitable  energy  of  her  great  railway  contractor,  Mr.  Henry 
Meiggs,  who  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  done  more  for  Peru 
than  all  the  monarchs,  chiefs,  or  conquerors  dwelling  in  the  land 
from  creation's  dawn  down  to  the  present  time. 
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2.  Bmlroad  and  Steam  Communication  in  Southern  Peru.     By 
Gleuents  R.  Markham,  c.b.,  f.I!.s.,  Secretary  R.a.s. 

Whilb  the  railway  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  will  connect  the 
capital  of  Peru  with  the  valleys  of  Tarma  and  the  mines  of  Cerro 
Pasco,  the  great  work  which  has  just  been  completed  in  the  south 
of  Peru  will  bring  the  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  and  the  rich 
products  of  the  eastern  valleys  into  direct  communication  with  the 
Pacific  ports. 

The  central  region  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  presents  an  aspect 
very  different  from  that  to  the  south  and  on  the  Bolivian  frontier. 
In  the  centre  the  space  between  the  Maritime  and  Eastern  Cordillera 
is  comparatively  narrow ;  it  is  broken  up  into  deep,  worn  ▼alleys 
and  profound  ravines,  where  wheat,  maize,  and  even  sugar-cane, 
are  grown  in  the  different  zones  of  elevation.  But  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  the  northern  portion  of  Bolivia 
present  a  very  different  character.  From  the  Yilcanota  knot,  the 
Andes  eeparate  into  two  distinct  chains,  namely,  the  Maritime 
Cordillera  and  the  Eastern  Andes,  which  includes  the  loftiest  peaks 
in  America.  The  region  between  these  two  ranges  contains  the 
great  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  consists  of  elevated  plains  intersected 
by  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake,  at  a  height  never  less  than  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  ia  usually  called  the  CoUao,  from  one  of  the 
tribes  which  occupied  it  in  ancient  times.  The  surrounding  moun- 
tains contain  inexhaustible  stores  of  copper  and  silver,  the  plains 
afford  pasture  for  large  flocks  of  alpacas,  while  the  inner  slopes  of 
the  Eastern  Andes  produce  the  best  Peruvian  bark,  coffee,  cocoa, 
coca,  amotto,  and  are  watered  by  streams  containing  gold-dust  in 
large  quantities. 

It  has  long  been  an  aspiration  of  the  best  Peruvian  statesmen  to 
see  all  this  wealth  borne  over  Lake  Titicaca  by  steamers,  and 
across  the  frozen  plains  of  the  Maritime  Cordillera  by  some  mora 
expeditions  means  than  is  afforded  by  the  backs  of  llamas  and 
mules.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  Don  Manuel  Costas,  the  present 
Vice-President  of  Peru,  made  an  attempt  to  place  a  small  steamer 
on  the  lake.  He  foresaw  that,  if  this  could  once  be  done,  a  most 
important  trade  would  spring  up,  which  would  give  fresh  life  to 
the  people  of  this  classic  land.  All  the  products  of  the  Bolivian 
forests — timber,  chinchona-bark,  chocolate,  coffee,  coca,  fruit  and 
amotto — ^would  be  conveyed  to  Puno  ;  and  European  manufactured 
goods,  the  aguardiente  of  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  STiga,T  of 
Abancoy,  would  be  sent  in  exchange  to  the  Bolivian  ports.  There 
would  also  be  a  brisk  trade  in  wool,  silver,  and  copper,  and  a 
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traffic  in  provisions  of  all  kinds  between  the  Indian  villages  near 
iLo  shores  of  the  lake.  Timber  in  vast  quantities  might  be  felled 
and  sawn  in  the  forests  of  Carava^-a,  and  floated  iovra  the  rivers 
during  the  rainy  season,  which,  with  the  coal  on  the  island  of 
Loto,  would  furnish  supplies  of  fuel.  A  railroad  across  the  Andes, 
oonsbcting  tbe  steam  navigation  of  the  Titicaca  Lake  with  the 
ports  of  the  Pacitic,  was  a  stupendoua  undertaking  which,  even 
15  years  i^,  was  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
speculator. 

Yet  the  whole  of  these  schemes  have  not  only  been  undertaken, 
but  are  now  completed  and  actually  in  working  order. 

The  railroad  from  the  port  of  MoUendo  to  Arequipa  has  been 
completed  some  years.  Mr.  Jleiggs  accepted  a  contract  lo  construct 
a  railroad  across  the  Andes,  from  Arequipa  to  Puno,  for  32,000,000 
soles  (6,400,000/.),  or  29,500/.  a  milo.  The  cost  of  transport,  labour, 
materials,  and  provisions  was,  of  course,  enormous.  The  distance 
from  Arequipa  to  the  sltorcs  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  217  miles,  and  tho 

'  works  were  commenced  on  June  7th,  1870. 

After  leaving  the  city  of  Arequipa  the  line  crosses  the  River 
Chile  by  a  bujierb  viaduct  1506  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  above 
the  river-bed ;  and  there  are  three  other  viaducts  of  equal  magni- 
tude, aU  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  conveyed  to  their 
sites  with  infinite  difficult)-.  Embankments  of  various  heights, 
from  50  to  500  feet,  are  numerous,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  rough 
and  steep  slopes  are  overcome  by  reverse  tangents.  In  one  place 
there  is  a  cutting,  84  feet  deep,  on  tho  side  of  a  precipice,  with  the 
roadway  1000  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  tho  valley.  Tho 
longest  tunnel  is  only  300  feet  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Extra- 
ordinary difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  as  may  well  be  supposed 
whf  n  the  inacccesible  nature  of  the  country  is  considered,  the  long 
distauoes  without  water,  the  heavy  snowstorms,  tlie  absence  of 
loads,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  loftier  portion.  From  Arequipa 
to  the  baths  of  Yuva,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  there  is  no  water,  and 
up  to  this  point  the  costly  expedient  was  adopted  of  conveying  it 

r  to  the  works  on  mule-back.  The  same  thing  was  necessary  from 
Caniaquas  for  26  miles.  From  4000  to  fiOOO  labourers,  chiefly  Chilians 
and  Bolivians,  have  been  constantly  employed  during  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  on  tho  1st  of  January,  1874,  the  first  locomotive 
reached  tho  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Tlio  highest  point  on  the 
old  road  from  Aivquipa  to  Puna  is  15,590  feel  above  the  sea, 
and  that  of  the  line  selected  for  tho  railwaj-  cannot  have  been 

I  much  less. 

Uoanwhile  active  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish   steam 
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•navigation  on  Lake  Titicaca.  In  1861  the  Peruvian  Government 
ordered  two  screw  steamers  in  London  (20  tons,  40  H.P.),  called 
the  Yaravi  and  Tapura,  wbicli  were  sent  out  to  the  port  of  Arica, 
thence  to  Tacna  by  rail,  and,  finally,  the  pieces  were  carried  across 
the  Andes  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  Puno.  But  several  pieces  were 
lost,  and  the  project  remained  in  abeyance  until  1868,  when  Captain 
Melgar,  of  the  Peruvian  Navy,  wa«  appointed  to  put  together  and 
launch  the  steamers.  He  set  to  work  with  zeal  and  energy.  Those 
who  have  crossed  the  Andes,  and  seen  the  total  absence  of  all 
resoui'ces  at  Puno,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  overcome  by  Don  Manuel  Melgar.  lie  had  to  build  a  factorj- 
and  a  stone  mole,  and  to  bring  up  all  the  workmen  and  materials 
from  the  coast,  the  lake  being  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Yaravi  was  launched  in  Juno,  1871,  and  the  Yapura  on  the  19  th  of 
March,  1872. 

Their  presence  on  those  inland  waters,  together  with  the  railway, 
will  revolutionise  the  commerce  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  knit 
the  people  of  Peni  and  Bolivia  together  by  common  interests,  and 
put  new  life  into  the  inhabitants  of  tho  shores  of  Titicaca,  the 
sacred  lake  of  the  Yncas.  Markets  and  rapid  means  of  communi' 
cation  having  been  secured,  the  trade  of  this  region  may  be  ex< 
pected  to  increase  rapidly  on  all  sides.  The  face  of  the  country 
will  be  entirely  changed ;  tho  people,  finding  new  wants,  will 
become  more  civilised,  and  Puno,  instead  of  a  town  with  empty, 
silent  streets  and  half-a-dozen  reed  hidiaa  at  its  anchorage,  will 
soon  be  a  flourishing  and  busy  port.  When  I  was  there,  now 
nearly  1 4  years  ago,  those  prospects  seemed  far  distant.  But  now, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  I'cnivian  Government,  and  of  the 
great  contractor  Mr.  Meiggs,  they  seem  to  be  close  at  hand. 

The  cause  of  geography  will  be  wonderfidly  advanced  by  these 
undertakings.  At  present  there  is  no  complete  survey  of  the  bajsin 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  which,  in  some  important  respects,  possesses 
special  geographical  interest.  Lake  Titicaca  covers  a  superficial 
area  of  about  2500  square  miles,  being  100  miles  long  by  33  wide, 
and  the  surface  is  12,190  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  peninsula  of  Copacabana,  the  south  division  being 
8  leagues  long  by  7,  and  united  to  the  larger  portion  by  the  Strait 
of  Tiquina.  A  number  of  rivers,  which  are  swollen  and  of  con- 
fiiderablo  volume  during  tho  rainy  season,  flow  into  the  lake  ;  and 
the  water  is  carried  ofi"  by  the  drain  or  Detagiuidero,  which,  after  a 
oourso  of  160  miles,  empties  into  the  salt  lake  and  swamps  of 
Pavia  or  AuUagas. 

The  Desaguadero,  connecting  Lake  Titicaca  with  the  AuUagas, 
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w  a  very  remarkable  feature.  At  thia  great  elevation  land  vege- 
tation ifl  stunted  and  scanty,  but  in  the  waters  uf  the  lake  tLore  ore 
acres  of  tiiU  rushes.  The  constant  east  winds  blow  all  the  dead 
nishes  to  the  weatom  side,  were  they  mix  with  the  living  beds  and 
form  a  dense  tangled  mass.  Out  of  them  flows  the  drain,  with  the 
surplna  waters  of  the  lake,  and  8o,  by  a  channel  160  miles  long, 
connects  Titicaca  with  the  salt  swamps  of  Aullagas.  Davalos  y 
Figueroa,  a  native  of  the  countrj",  who  wrote  in  ICOl,  oven  speaks 
of  the  whole  as  one  lake,  saying  that  in  one  part,  where  it  i» 
called  the  Des^uadoro,  or  drain,  it  becomes  very  narrow. 

These  features  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  Meeting  of  the  interest- 
ing discussion,  in  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  took  part  on  Jannarj-  26th, 
on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  connection  between  the  African  lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza.  The  surface  waters  of  Titicaca, 
like  those  of  Tanganyika,  are  fresh ;  and,  in  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
Jview,  Tanganyika  is  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  is 
at  the  same  level,  by  a  channel  analogous  to  the  Desaguadero, 
flowing  from  Titicaca  to  the  Aullagas  rwamp. 

The  Aullagas,  which  is  the  final  roceptable  of  all  the  drainage  of 
the  Titicaca  basin,  is  of  course  utterly  unlike  the  Albert  Nyonza, 
because  it  has  no  outlet  and  is  surrounded  by  Cordilleras  of  the^ 
Andes.  It  is  salt,  but  it  has  always  been  doubted  whether  the 
large  volume  of  surplus  water  flowing  along  the  Desaguadero  can 
be  disposed  of  by  evaporation  alone.  Cieza  de  Leon,  an  accurate 
and  trustworthy  old  soldier,  who  was  in  Peru  shortly  after  the 
conquest,  and  wrote  in  1553,  mentions  a  report  that,  in  some  of  the 
coast  valleys  of  Tarapaca,  there  were  streams  which  were  believed 
to  bo  the  waters  of  Lake  Aullagas,  opening  for  themselves  a  way 
(throngh  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  his  recent  exhaustive  report 
on  the  Tamarugal  plains,  in  the  Tarapaca  province,  Don  Miguel 
Valle  Biostra  suggests  a  similar  explanation,  namely,  that  the 
waters  of  Titicaca,  after  draining  into  the  Aullagas  Lake,  find  their 
■way  by  filtration  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Tamarugal. 

I  have  referred  to  these  points  in  order  to  indicate  how  much 
there  is  of  real  geographical  importance  and  interest  which  still 
awaits  investigation  in  the  region  now  at  lost  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  sea  ooast  by  a  railroad.  A  thorough  survey  of  the 
great  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  of  its  whole  drainage  uren,  is  still  a 
desideratum.  Pentland  went  round  the  lake  and  fixed  numerous 
positions,  many  years  ago,  imt  his  was  only  a  route  survey;  and 
D'Orbigny  mapped  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake.  When  1  first 
crossed  this  region,  my  duty  obliged  me  to  follow  very  much  in  the 
track  of  Pentland ;  and  my  latitudes  and  hypsometrioal  observa- 
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tions  agreed  satisfacfxirily  with  his,  my  heights  being  a  few  hundred 
feet  less.  But  in  returning,  as  soon  as  I  went  off  Fentland's  track, 
I  came  upon  new  features.  Among  these  is  the  lake  of  Arafit, 
north  of  Titicaca,  which  is  not  on  Pentland's  map,  though  it  is 
mentioned  by  Castelnau.  Captain  Melgar,  the  introducer  of  steam 
navigation  on  Lake  Titicaca,  has  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  from 
Puno  to  Jeli,  and  also  confirms  the  accuracy  of  Pentland's  observa- 
tions for  latitude.  He  has  carefully  examined  the  islands  on  the 
lake,  especially  that  of  Titicaca,  the  beautiful  sacred  island  of  the 
later  Ynoas,  where  artificial  terraces,  full  of  flowers,  rise  from  the 
water's  edge,  tier  above  tier,  to  the  hill  tops,  irrigated  by  channels 
drawn  from  the  royal  bath.  All  these  classic  spots  around  the 
sacred  lake  will  now  be  explored  and  correctly  mapped ;  and  we 
shall  at  last  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this,  the  most  interesting 
region,  next  to  the  Cuzco  Valley,  in  all  South  America. 

The  valleys  and  wide  forest-covered  plains  to  the  east  of  the 
Andes,  in  Caravaya  and  Bolivia,  will  also  be  explored.  Be3'ond 
the  work  done  by  Don  Antonio  Eaimondi  and  by  myself,  the  vast 
and  rich  province  of  Caravaya  is,  so  far  as  accurate  geographical 
data  are  concerned,  unmapped  and  unknown.  Its  wealth  is 
enormous  and  inexhaustible.  Its  rivers  diverge  to  the  point  in  the 
vast  South  American  wilderness  where  Colonel  Church  is  so  ably 
and  resolutely  working  to  complete  a  railroad  round  the  rapids  of 
the  Madeira.  Its  more  complete  exploration  will  be  a  memorable 
gec^raphical  feat. 

Now  that  the  Peruvian  Government  has  provided  the  means  of 
rapid  communication  from  the- coast  to  the  interior,  its  enlightened 
President,  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  has  resolved  to  invite  European 
explorers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  resources  of  the  ancient 
empire  of  the  Yncas.  An  important  decree  was  issued  at  Lima  on 
January  13,  1874,  enumerating  the  lines  of  railway  that  are  now 
actually  open,  as  well  as  those  in  progress. 

1.  From  the  port  of  Ylo  to  Moquegua. 

2.  Prom  the  port  of  Mollendo,  by  Arequipa,  to  Puno. 

3.  From  Pisco  to  Yea. 

4.  From  Callao  to  San  Mateo  (on  the  way  to  Oroya). 
6.  Prom  Chimbote  to  Taquilpon. 

6.  Prom  Facasmayo  to  La  Viiia  (on  the  way  to  Caxamarca). 
-  The  decree  announces  that,  as  the  districts  traversed  by  these 
railways  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  European  enterprise  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
riches  to  be  found  within  the  territory  of  Peru,  and  the  means  of 
communioatioii  which  place  these  riches  within  the  reach  of  private 
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Ici  •  With  this  object,  lithographed  plans  of  the  Peruvian 

ft  ,  accompanied  by  sketches  of  the  most  prominent  engineer- 

ing works  on  them,  and  hrief  descriptions,  are  to  be  published 
in  English,  French,  and  German.  Collections  of  samples  of  the 
principal  minerals  and  coal  found  in  the  districts  traversed  by 
■■lis  are  also  to  bo  made  in  triplicate,  by  Don  Antonio 
.;,  the  State  Geologist,  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  Loudon, 
Paris,  and  Berlin. 

The  Fellows  of  this  Society  will  heartily  applaud  the  action  tlms 
ken  by  the  Peruvian  (iovemment ;  for  not  only  will  it  at  once 
pply  ns  with  a  largo  amount  of  new  geographical  information, 
t  it  will  tend,  in  its  results,  to  the  mapping  and  exploration  of 
ons  now  little  known,  but  which  yield  to  none  in  the  world  in 
terestand  importance;  whether  we  regard  their  physical  structure, 
e  magnificence  of  their  scenery,  the  grand  scale  on  which  nature 
worked  within  their  limits,  or  their  inexhanstiblo  riches. 

The  PttEstDEST  said  that  tboGC  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  principal 
puses  o(  tbe  Europiean  Alps  miglit  form  some  idea  of  the  difKculties  which 
had  been  sunuounted  by  railway  engineers  in  Peru,  iu  carryinst  the  line  over 
Ml  altitude  higher  than  the  highest  Alpine  {lossos,  which  hod  just  been 
"  scribed. 
lis.  HinrtmcsoK  said  that  the  most  eloquent  written  description  could 
ily  convey  any  idea  of  the  wonderful  mnases  of  rock  through  which  the 
ITittu  railways  have  been  mn/le,  or  of  the  equally  marvellous  engineering 
rk  which  had  ovfrcome  the  difficulties  as  they  presented  themwlves. 
is  Excellency  Senor  DoK  Pedbo  Gai.vez  (Peruvian  Minister)  said  it 
to  him  a  remarkable  spectacle  to  observe  a  scientific  society  like  this 
_  so  mncb  interest  in  the  proj^ss  of  a  distant  country.  It  liad  been  at 
times  the  noble  object  of  science  to  sncrifico  time  and  labour  to  studies 
I,  although  they  do  not  produce  any  immediate  ndvantaiges  to  those  who 
idertake  them,  create  for  humanity  fountains  of  pros]x>rity  in  the  future, 
bad  tbe  examples  of  persons  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  geographical 
or  study,  and  such  persons  he  thought  merited  the  title  of  benefactors 
ity.  As  resards  Peru,  the  authors  of  the  papers  they  had  just  been 
_  to  had  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Uvcs  to  researches  in 
>nutry,  the  results  of  which  were  emlxidicd  in  works  which  have 
'  a  well-merited  reputation,  ilr.  Markham  had  treated  in  the  most 
ical  manner  the  geographical  questions,  in  connection  with  the  actual 

iition  of  nations,  and  had  thus  obtained,  not, simply  a  distinguished  place 

amongst  the  geographers  of  his  country,  but  had  also  won  in  the  New  World 
the  estimation  and  gratitude  of  that  continent.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  also,  during 
(lie  intervals  of  his  official  duties,  had  been  enabled  to  devote  a  considerable 
irtion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Peruvian  geography  and  history.  He 
uuld  honour,  then,  in  these  individuals,  all  the  members  of  a  society  whose 
ibject  is  the  study  of  all  {xirts  of  the  world,  free  from  every  feeling  of  selfish 
terest.  But  it  was  also  his  duty  to  thimk  this  meeting  in  a  8()ecial  manner 
r  tbe  interest  with  which  it  had  listened  to  everything  that  liad  been  said  with 
reference  to  Peru,  tbe  pro;;re8sof  its  public  works,  and  the  administrative  career 
of  its  Government.  Fulfilling  its  duty,  and  respjnding  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  country,  the  Government  of  Peru  was  employing  every  means  to  stimulate 
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activity  in  all  branches  which  could  contrihnle  to  its  general  progress. 
Railways  had  occupied  the  pnncipal  attcution  of  the  Government,  and  ihey 
hod  already  progressed  considerably,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  of  there  being 
now  1056  miles  of  line  completed ;  and  as  many  more  would  bo  completed 
•within  the  next  two  years.  The  great  Cordillera  had  been  crossed  in  di&rent 
]iart3,  and  communication  between  the  rich  localities  of  Peru  would  facilitAte 
their  development,  and  encourage  reciprocal  internal  and  external  commerce 
in  Peru.  But  railways  were  only  n  means  of  transport,  and  our  thoughts 
must  necessarily  turn  to  what  products  there  were  to  bo  transported.  ITi* 
mines  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country  are  tho  sources  destinad  to  supply 
the  elements  of  proriress  to  commerce,  as  well  as  the  advantageous  development 
of  the  railwa3r8 ;  and  the  Government  in  its  oi>eTation8  has  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  each  of  these  sources  of  wealth.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the 
time  of  the  discoverj'  of  Peru,  its  minerals  pre-eminently  excited  the  attention 
of  its  conquerors.  Its  gold  seduced  them,  and  devoting  themselves  exclusively 
to  its  search,  Peru  beoime  proverbial  as  the  country  of  gold,  as  though  the 
other  sources  of  wealth  characteristic  of  its  soil  had  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Vessels,  laden  with  the  precious  metal,  sailed  for  the  mother  country  every 
two  or  three  years,  taking  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  Lard  dollars  (from 
two  to  three  millions  sterling),  exciting  the  avarice  of  tho  rest  of  tho  world. 
What  a  small  amount  was  that,  sum  of  gold  compared  with  the  present 
product  of  some  of  the  other  branches  of  commerce  in  Peru  I  The  precious 
metals,  which  at  tho  present  time  are  worked  as  extensively  as  they  wen 
during  the  period  of  Spanish  goTemment,  occupy  the  fourth  or  fifth  place 
amongst  the  articles  of  export  from  Peru.  But  an  immense  future  is  now 
opened  to  those  precious  metals,  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  in  reducing 
very  considerably,  not  only  the  cost  of  transport,  but  also  of  their  production, 
and  this  -would  lead  to  the  re-opening  of  many  of  the  formerly  abandoned  mines, 
which  will  give  the  most  beneficial  results.  Already  companies  were  being 
formed  to  work  mines,  which  would  return  incalculable  dividends  to  the 
capitals  invested  therein,  and  it  would  not  simply  be  the  mines  of  jirecious 
metals  which  give  these  great  results,  but  all  kinds  of  minerals,  stones,  and 
above  all  the  coal  which  exists,  of  the  very  finest  quality,  in  the  interior  of 
Peru ;  and  which  only  await  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  coast 
in  order  to  become  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  Government,  with  the 
Tiew  of  facilitating  the  formation  of  these  companies,  and  the  investment  of 
those  capitals  for  tlie  general  good,  had  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Europe  a  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  which  would  serve  as  a  base  for  scientific  persons  to  estimate 
these  advantageous  speculations.  When  these  collections  reached  him  he 
would  have  great  ])leasure  in  announcing  their  arrival  to  various  scientific 
societies.  Agriculture,  which  might  bo  termed  the  most  solid  base  of  the 
prosperity  of  States,  occupies  in  Peru  a  jwsition  second  to  none,  as  regards  its 
quality,  its  variety,  and  the  extent  of  its  products.  The  immense  Coniillera 
divides  the  country  into  three  regions,  each  of  which  contributes  its  special 
products.  This  renders  every  cultivation  possible  in  Peru,  because  there  are 
all  kinds  of  climate,  and  every  variety  of  soil ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient  to 
obtain  an  abundant  production — bands  were  also  required,  and  of  these  they 
were  in  great  want.  The  Ciovcrnnicnt  of  Peru  had  made  the  most  laudable  en- 
deavours to  attract  immigration ;  but  if  the  eflbrts  had  not  yet  been  successful, 
a  better  result  might  now  be  ext>ected,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  commu- 
nication, and  with  the  more  extensive  knowledge  which  one  country  conse- 
quently obtains  of  another,  and  with  the  results  of  past  experience.  For  this 
purpose,  the  last  Congress  of  Peru  voted  a  specified  sum  towards  promoting 
Enroi>can  emigration,  and  the  Government  had  taken  adequate  measures  to 
encourage  that  which  would  be  most  specially  advantageous  to  the  coimlry, 
namely,  agriculttual  immigration. 
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The  commerco  of  Peni  had  progressed  in  proportion  to  the  iucrcaae  of  its 
■prodncts  and  the  facilities  of  transport.  Speaking  only  of  its  connection 
with  Eni:iaiid,  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  had 
doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  if  Peru  already  occtijnes  a  distin- 
guished position  amongst  the  nations  trading  with  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
■might  well  hope  a  few  years  would  place  her  amongst  the  most  prominent. 
This  progress  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wonderful  advancement  of 
maritimo  and  telegraphic  communications.  Thirty  years  aa),  two  steamers 
of  800  tODS  made  monthly  voyages  along  the  Pacific  coast,  whereas  now  there 
M  »  fleet  of  over  seventy  steamers,  some  of  which  are  3000  or  4000  tons, 
molriog  daily  voyages  on  the  coast,  and  bringing  all  those  ports  into  constant 
comnnmication  with  each  other.  The  communications  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Fuuma  being  insufficient,  other  lines  of  steamers  have  been  established,  vift 
■the  Magellan  Straits,  which  more  directly  connect  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Telegraphs  had  made  progress  corresponding  to 
navigation  and  railwaj's.  The  telcgni|ihic  cable  now  extends  from  Eurojie  to 
Panama,  and  the  Peniviau  Government  had  lent  it«  protection  and  every 
pnnble  facility  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  between  Panama  and  the  coast  of 
iVro,  which  is  to  be  completed  within  two  years,  and  connected  with  the 
telegraphic  communication  already  existing  in  the  interior  of  Peru.  While 
epraking  of  this  progress,  there  was  no  motive  for  the  existence  of  any 
individnnl  or  personal  vanity,  or  for  any  Government  or  any  one  generation 
taking  credit  more  than  another.  Each  one  fulfils  the  destiny  allotted  to  it, 
and  whilst  we  take  advantage  of  the  works  of  those  who  preceded  us,  and  of 
the  asBistance,  the  instruction,  and  the  resources  of  other  countries,  we  should 
commence  by  acknowledmng  the  benefits  received,  appreciate  them  at  their 
full  value,  and  solicit  their  continuance.  The  interest  which  had  been  shown 
by  this  Society  in  nil  that  had  been  said  about  the  state  of  Peru,  appeared  to 
bim  to  show  how  great  a  jiart  of  her  advancement  was  due  to  England,  and 
■whdst  making  this  sincere  acknowledgment,  he  truatetl  that  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Geogr:i])hical  Society,  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the  jjacific  rela- 
tions of  all  the  world,  would  receive  this  expression  of  his  country's  gratitude. 

Mr.  Keith  observed  that  the  wealth  of  Peru  really  consisted  not  of  its 
guano,  but  of  its  agricnltmral  riches  and  of  its  minerals,  which  were  to  be  found 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  In  crossing  the  Cordilleras  he  bad  seen 
ample  proof  of  this,  and  he  considered  that  the  money  Peru  was  now  spending 
in  developing  her  mines  and  extending  her  railways  was  much  better  used 
than  in  revolutions  and  bloodshed.  He  tad  entire  confidence  in  the  abili^  of 
the  country  to  carry  out  all  the  nndertaltings  which  had  been  projected.  Phe 
simple  fact  that  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  an  able  financier  and  friend  of  science, 
yna  now  President  of  Peru,  was  the  beat  guarantee  of  the  future  prosperity 
^rf  the  republic. 

Colonel  Cm>-BCn  said  he  had  visited  all  the  district  which  had  been 
described  in  the  papers,  and  had  travelled  over  nearly  all  the  Peruvian  rail- 
ways, and  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  engi- 
neering works  that  had  been  undertaken  in  that  country.  'ITio  fnct  tliat  two 
of  tlie  lines  already  reached  an  elevation  almost  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mont 
Rianc  was  something  to  excite  astonishment.  The  railroad  of  which  the 
X'nited  States  was  so  jiroud — the  Union  Pacific — attained  only  a  little  over  half 
that  elevation.  Lake  Titicaca,  the  borders  of  which  miglit  now  be  reached  by 
railway,  is  12,505  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  the  summit-level 
of  the  rood  is  14,600  feet.  Beyond  that,  however,  on  the  eastern  sloje  of 
the  Andes,  were  the  real  riches  of  the  nation ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
cstying,  that,  when  the  railways  of  Peru  reached  the  summit  of  the  Andes, 
the  development  of  the  country  would  re-illy  begin,  for  the  coast  would  then 
bcjin  connection  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  the  valleys 
TOt..  xvia.  B 
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drained  by  these  there  were  greater  riches  than  were  ever  dreamed  of. 
That  region  was  entirely  unexplored,  but  Pern  was  making  noble  efforts  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  unvijrability  of  her  rivers  and  the  wealth  of 

flcr  mines.  The  Amazon  Valley  had  attracted  great  attention  recently  in  the 
United  States.  Last  November  he  had  an  interview  with  the  President  and 
the  entire  Cabinet,  and  explained  to  them  the  efforts  which  were  being  mad« 
to  constnict  a  railway,  153  miles  long,  around  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira. 
The  President  promised  to  ciiU  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
this  promise  he  fulfilled.  He  requested  an  appropriation,  for  the  puqxiBe  of 
makmg  an  ex]iloration  of  the  Amazon  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  River 
Madeira,  and  of  the  Madeira  as  far  as  San  Antonio,  a  point  1500  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  the  northern  tonuinus  of  the  projected  railway.  An  auxiliary 
expedition  was  intended  to  cross  the  Andes  by  the  Arequipa  Kailway,  and 
exjilorc  all  tliat  vast  river-system  which  concentrates  at  the  head  of  the  falls 
of  the  Madeira.     Application  had  been  made  to  the  Governments  of  Bolivia 

I  Aud  Brazil  for  ]iermi8sion  to  scud  the  ex}ieditiong,  and  no  doubt  Congress 

1  ■would  make  the  necessary  appro]iriation.  The  Madeira  and  Mamorc  Railway, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  would,  when  completed,  open  up  400,000  square 
miles  of  territory  as  rich,  healthy,  and  capable  of  development,  as  any  other 
port  of  the  world  of  equal  size. 

Sir  Habrt  Yerney  had  no  doubt  that  the  statcmcDts  which  had  been 
made  with  regard  to  Iho  wealth  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  were  per- 

^fectly  correct.  An  honoured  friend  of  his,  General  Miller,  formerly  Intendente 
of  Cuzco,  had  often  f![xiken  to  him  of  developing  the  mining  and  agricultTitul 
Tesoarces  of  the  nei<;bbourhood  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  he  rejoiced  that  their 
brethren  of  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  the  work.    He  had  seen  the 

[  mining  operations  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo,  and  he  felt, 
convinced  that,  if  the  European  method  of  mining  could  be  introduced  into 
South  America,  an  ample  return  would  be  made.  Tlie  only  mode  of  getting 
the  water  from  the  deep  mines  of  Coquimbo  was  to  employ  naked  Indians- 
to  bring  up  the  water  in  skins,  climbing  up  fissures  through  the  rock  without 
any  aid  of  ladders  or  other  appliances.  The  part  of  the  Andes  which  he  had 
crossed  was  to  the  south  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  was  a  great  deal  higher  than 
that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Markham.  He  crossed  it  in  winter,  and  the  snow, 
blocking  up  the  valley  under  the  highest  jjort  of  the  Cordillera,  was  then 
600  feet  deep.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  engaged  in  hostilities 
aronnd  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay  rivers,  and  where  war 
could  be  carried  on  there  the  arts  of  peace  might  flourish. 

Mr.  C.  R.  MAHKnAU  said  that  the  cause  of  geography  was  greatly  indebted 
to  the  President  of  Peru,  Don  Manuel  Pardo,  for  the  energy  with  which  he  had 
urged  on  t]ie  construction  of  the  railways  in  spite  of  such  stupendous  diffi— 
cuTties.     Don  Manuel  Pardo  was  not  only  a  politician  and  an  administrator,  but 

.  he  was  also  a  goo<l  and  sound  geographer,  and  had  \NTitten  a  memoir  on  the 
province  of  Jauia,  which,  for  research,  for  the  acc\iracy  of  the  topogra- 
phical detail,  and.  for  the  interest  of  the  speculations  which  it  contained,  bad 
seldom  been  equalled  anywhere ;  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  therefore 
feel  extremely  gratified  to  know  that  the  Council  proposed  to  elect  the- 

1  President  of  Peru  as  an  honorary  corresponding  member. 
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Ninth  Meeliug,  23rd  March,  1874.  1 

TuE  Eight  Hos.  Sib  H,  B.\RTLE  R  FRERE,  k.c.b.,  k.cai.,  etc.»  I 
Prksident,  in  the  Cliair. 

Elextioxs. — Colbornc  Babcr,  Esq. ;  Boberl  Bourne,  E»q.,  j.p.  ;  Wextt-  i 
teoWA  WiUiam  BiiUer,  Eaq. ;  John  William  Hadow,  Esq. ;  Oaplain  \ 
K.  O.  Hendergon  ;  Abraham  Pari;  E$q. ;  WiUiam  Payne,  Esq. ;  Hon. 
Arthur  Loicther  Pelham ;  Captain  Monlafjiio  Protheroe ;  Bev.  Edieard  . 
Satuier»on ;  Edmund  Walburn,  Esq.  ;  Francia  Oledstanes  Waugh,  Esq. ;  I 
E.  Veteji  Wettmacolt,  b.a. 

Present ATioss. — Charles  G.  Barclay,  Esq. ;  A.  D.  Anderson,  Esq. ; 
G.  M.  Steieart,  Esq. ;  J.  B.  Brmcn,  Esq. 

AOCKSSIOXS  TO  THE   LIBRARY    FROM    MaROH    9tH    TO    MaRCH    23RD, 

1874. — '  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire.'     By  A.  W. 
11.  C.  Kennedy.    1&68.   Donor  the  author.   '  The  Wildbad  Spa."   By 
C.  Bnrckhardt.     Stuttgart,  1863.     Donor  S.  M.  Drach,  Ksq.     'The 
Heart  of  Africa.'    By  G.  Schweinfurth.    1873.   By  purchase.   'Life,, 
Wandering.s,  and  Labours  in  Eastern  Africa.*  By  Rev.  C.  New.   1873.  I 
Donor  the  author.     '  Letter  on  the  Yellow  Stone  River.'    By  the  I 
Chief  Engineer  to  Congress.    Donor  Ed.  Jarvis,  Esq.   '  Observations  \ 
on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture.'     By  Sir  J.  Chardin.    1764.   Donor 
S.  M.  Drach,  Esq.     'Geography  of  England,  1744.'     Donor  S.  M. 
Drach,  Esq,    '  The  Small  British  Atlas,  1753.'    Donor  S.  M.  Drach, 
Esq.     Two  parcels  of  Stereoscopic  Views  in  Canada,  California,  &c. 
(1G2  in  number).     Donor  C.  H.  Wallroth,  Esq. 

AOCESSION-B  TO  THE  MaP  RoOM  SINCE  THE  LAST  MeCTISO  OF  MaRCH  9tH, 

1874. — United  States  :  Map  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  Territories. 
By  V.  F.  Hayden,  Esq.  (2  copies.)  Presented  by  Dr.  E.  Jarvis. 
Bongh  Sketch-Map  of  the  Bonny  Rivor  (W.  Africa),  showing  the 
Oil  Markets,  &c.  By  D,  Hopkins,  Esq.,  f.u.c.s.  Presented  by  James 
Irvine,  Esq.  2  Admiralty  Charts,  viz. : — No.  129,  Hono  to  the 
Paternosters,  Sweden.  No.  707,  Bavatoubo  Bay,  Madagascar. 
Through  the  Hydrographer,  Captain  F.  0.  Evans,  c.b.  162  Stereo- 
scopic Views  in  North  America,  viz  : — 14  Yosemite  Valley,  12 
Mammoth  Trees,  California.  46  Central  Pacific  Railway  R.  16  Union 
Pacific  Railway  R.  74  Various  parts  of  Canada.  Presented  by 
C.  H.  Wallroth,  Esq.,  f.r.o.s. 

Death  of  Dr.  LiTiNOsroiTE.  m 

The  Prbsident  announced  that  letters  bad  been  received  from  Zanzibar! 
nnnooncing  the  arrivnl  there  of  one  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  servants,  Chunwh } 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  with  the  remains  of  the  great  traveller,  being  witliin  a 
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few  diiys'  mareli  of  the  const,  which  ho  was  expected  to  reach  about  the  14th 
I'obnmry.  U  sipjieiired  that  after  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.Dillon,  Lieutenant 
Cameron,  wlio  had  come  for  a  march  or  two  towards  the  coast  to  confer  with 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  had  n-tumed  to  Unyanyembe,  and  tlience  gone  on  to 
I'jiji  to  recover  tlie  Iwxes  of  letters  which  Livingstone  had  left  there.  Mr. 
Stanley  had  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  bad  been  on  duty  connected  with  his  profession,  and  be  had  stated  that 
possibly  as  many  a«  twelve  of  the  Nassik  boys  might  be  still  among  the  party 
wliich  was  bringin;;  down  Livingstone's  remains,  and  from  some  of  them,  tio 
doubt,  full  particulars  would  be  obtaineil  of  his  last  days  and  joumeyings. 

The  Rev.  IL  WAixEBsaidhehad  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  twoof  thecnen 
who  were  with  Livingstone  in  his  last  days;  and  one  of  them,  Chum.ih,  he  Ijad 
aided  the  Doctor  in  liberating  from  a  slaving  [mrty  on  the  Shire  many  years 
ago.  Chumah  was  at  the  head  of  the  caravan  which  was  bringing  Livingstone's 
body  to  the  ooast,  and  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  Lieutenant  Cameron  and 
those  who  were  with  him  were  at  Unyanyembe  when  Chumah  arrived  so  far 
on  liis  journey.  No  doubt  Lieutenant  Cameron  and  his  comrades  did  all  that 
men  oould  do  for  the  cxiiausted  natives,  who  had  brought  their  precious  burden 
some  thousand  miles.  The  task  that  these  racn  had  performed  was  truly 
Herculean.  They  had  gone  against  the  prejudices,  the  fears,  the  superstitions 
of  the  natives,  and  had  travelled  a  thousiind  miles  before  they  heard  that 
Englishmen  were  in  their  neighbourhood.  Chumah  and  Susi  had  been  with 
Livingstone  for  eight  or  nine  years.  It  was  true  that  they  laboured  under  the 
great  and  terrible  disadvant-ige  of  being  black,  but  still  they  ought  to  have 
Booorded  to  them  all  the  honour  which  was  their  due.  They  meritoi  the 
greatest  consideration.  Already  inuendos  had  been  thrown  out  against  Chumah ; 
but  be  had  known  him  as  a  boy,  and  had  conliuualty  heard  al>out  him  froca 
the  Doctor,  who  always  spoke  of  him  with  esteem.  He  (Mr.  Waller)  begged 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  suspend  their  judgment  until  Chumah  arrired  in 
England,  to  vouch  for  his  integrity  in  all  that  he  had  done. 

The  Prbsidest  said  Mr.  Waller  must  havo  rather  imperfectly  apprehended 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  if  he  supposed  that  there  was  the  slightest  intention 
to  derogate  from  the  honour  due  to  Chumah,  but  praise  could  not  be  justly 
ap]>ortioned  until  the  mournful  corlfcge  arrivctl  in  England.  One  of  those,  who 
might  have  been  sujijiosed  to  have  been  the  roost  prominent  and  trusted  servant 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  waanot  mentioned  among  the  party  who  were  accompanying 
the  body  to  the  ooast,  and  there  was  some  room  to  fear  that  ho  might  be 
among  those  who  liad  fallen  in  the  great  traveller's  service  ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  brief  telegraphic  commnniciitions  were  all  that  had  been  received.  One 
thing,  however,  was  certain,  namely,  that  when  Livingstone's  faithful  servants 
arrived  in  this  country,  tlie  Hoyal  Geographical  Society  would  mete  out  the 
fair  share  of  praise  to  every  member  of  the  expedition,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  colour. 


n 


Progress  of  Mr.  Foksytu's  Mission  to  EisTERN  Titbkistan. 

Tlio  following  letters  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Forsyth   to   Sir  Eobort 
Montgomery  were  then  read  by  Mr.  Markham : — 

"  Yarkund,  November  23,  1873. 
"Mv  DKAB  Sir  RoDEnx, — 1  send  you  a  letter  from  Shahidulla,  giving  an 
account  of  our  journey  to  the  confines  of  Yarkund  territory,  and  now  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  write  from  the  city,  where  we  are  resting  before  proceeding 
to  meet  the  Atalik  at  Kashgar.  From  the  moment  we  became  his  guestn 
wc  have  had  nothing  but  the  utmost  attention  and  unbounded  hospitality, 
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and  1  li»ve  good  reason  for  saying  that  our  advent  has  lieen  eagerly  looked 
for,  and  oar  welcome  now  is  most  hearty.  The  most  complete  freedom  of 
action  is  accorded  to  lu,  and,  instead  of  throwing  difficulties  in  our  way,  alt 
the  officials  seem  anxious  to  help  us  to  do  whatever  we  wish.  This  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  former  visits.  As  we  ride  through  the  villages,  or  wander 
about  the  bamors  of  this  citj-,  the  people  treat  us  with  good-natured  civility. 
Even  the  ladies  seem  reluctant  to  obey  the  Oriental  custom  and  universal 
order  for  pulling  down  their  veils,  and  it  is  only  the  ugly  ones  who  make  a 
clean  bolt  of  it  when  thi-y  see  us  coming.  They  are  not  above  coming  to  the 
doctor  for  metliciue. 

"  We  can  make  purchases  freely  in  the  shops,  and  the  traders  are  beginning 
to  hsT«  some  sort  of  conscience  in  their  prices.  At  first  they  thought  they 
would  feap  a  rapid  harvest,  and  asked  about  five  times  the  proper  price.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  Scotchmen  among  us  who  know  how  to  bargain,  and 
now  we  only  pay  about  cent,  per  cent,  for  articles. 

"  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  comfort  of  the  people  and  the  neat 
appearance  of  the  bazaars.  The  chief  ones  are  covered  over,  as  in  Cairo  or 
Stamboal,  and  there  is  a  good  disi>lay  of  wares  of  all  kinds.  The  poor  people 
are  well,  that  is  to  say,  warmly,  clad  in  strong  thick  chogas  and  gooil  leather 
boots  and  fur  caps.  These  articles  are  sold  in  what  is  called  the  >Shain,  or 
Evening  Bazaar,  a  lar^e  space  in  which  booths  and  stalls  are  daily  filled  by 
the  suburlxm  residents,  who  bring  in  their  articles  for  sale.  There  is  a  weekly 
market,  when  the  streets  are  thronged.  The  arrangements  are  excellent. 
In  one  quarter  is  the  horse  fair,  in  another  the  sheep  market ;  a  separate  one 
for  oowa.  Then  there  is  the  grain  niarket,  the  poultry  market, cotton  market. 
We  went  to  all  these,  and  found  the  horse-dealers  of  Yarkund  to  be  just  as 
char])  practitioners  as  their  brethren  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  sheep 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  the  mutton  excellent.  Cows  here  have  no  bnmp, 
and  look  as  if  they  had  strayed  from  some  English  pasture-ground.  As  you 
go  along  the  streets  you  sec  confectioners,  or  piemen,  wheeling  their  trays, 
ready  to  sell  you  a  aipper's  worth  of  toffee,  or  a  clean,  well  cooked,  three- 
coruered  meat-pie.  The  restaurants  are  par  exeeUence  the  cleanest  and  most 
tempting  eating-houses  I  have  seen  anywhere  out  of  England.  In  the  vesti- 
bale  is  a  large  counter,  under  which  is  a  fire,  with  a  neatly  painted  chimney 
to  carry  off  the  smoke.  On  one  side  of  this  counter  is  a  large  caldron  full  of 
mutton  bxjth  ;  next  to  it  is  a  layer  of  ttiree  large  ffrhts,  each  one  containing 
some  delicacy,  such  as  pies,  or  stews,  or  vegetables,  which  are  being  cooked  by 
the  steam  which  passes  through  them  from  a  caldron  underneath,  'llien  on 
another  part  of  the  counter  are  big  loaves,  or  rather  cakes  of  bread,  made  of 
white  flour,  and  several  dishes  of  food  and  vegetables  done  up  in  a  tasty  form 
to  tempt  the  passers  by.  Inside  are  tables  and  forms  for  the  most  fastidious 
folk,  and  outside  are  the  little  boys  ready  to  pop  their  fingers  into  the  sweets 
or  soup,  or  whatever  they  can  find :  thus  showing  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  here  as  elsewhere. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  game  of  all  kinds  all  round  ;  and  wilbin  half-a-milc  of 
the  city  we  have  got  snipe,  duck,  and  geese.  Pheasants  are  to  be  hod  in  the 
jangles  around ;  deer,  hares  too,  and  some  of  our  fiarty  went  out  for  two 
days'  sport  after  them.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  let  you  know  that  we 
hare  taken  tlio  Atalik  at  his  word,  and  made  ourselves  perfectly  at  home,  as 
he  wrote  and  begged  we  would  do.  I  only  wish  we  could  find  a  little  rvarmer 
welcome  from  the  climate,  for  the  thermometer  has  a  most  unpleasant  ten- 
dency to  get  below  zero,  ond  when  wo  make  any  remark  we  are  told  that 
winter  has  not  begun  yet,  but  when  it  does  set  in  then  it  will  be  really  cold. 
Shopkeepers,  too,  offer  us  all  sorts  of  curious  garments,  and  tell  us  that  we 
shall  want  them,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides,  ere  long.  I  daresay  you  will 
have  heard  of  our  adventures  crossing  the  lost  pass  into  Yarkund,  and  our 
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difficnltics  owing  to  the  ice.  I  never  had  such  work  in  my  life,  and  feared  all 
my  mnlea  would  bo  killed  by  their  constant  falls  down  the  icy  slopes.  I 
consider  I  was  very  fortunate  to  lose  only  eight  mules  and  three  or  four 
ponies.  ! 

"  Syad  Takoob  Khan  is  a  most  remarkable  man,  and  a  true  friend  and 
counsellor  to  nic.  I  place  myself  entirely  in  his  bauds,  and  every  day  have 
rcsison  to  rejoice  having  done  bo.  Having  been  twice  to  Constantinople,  and 
being  a  man  of  gn^at  intelligence,  he  thoroughly  understands  Euroinau 
jxjlitics  and  customs ;  and,  being  wonderfully  free  from  prejudices,  he  can 
enter  into  our  society  and  appreciate  our  ways. 

"  At  the  outset  I  adopted  as  oiu-  rule  the  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best 
jiolicy.  I  have  told  him  everything  about  every  theodolite  and  every  pundit, 
and  make  no  secret  or  mystery  of  anything,  but  always  ask  his  advice  before 
action.  Sometimes  he  advises  caution,  but  quite  enters  into  a  joke.  For 
instance  we  have  in  our  photographic  department  a  little  apparatus  for  taking 
pictures  quickly  without  the  usual  bother  of  fixing  and  focussing,  &c.  When 
wo  reached  Yarknnd  he  said  the  Dadkhwah  was  a  bigot, and  an  ignorant  man 
as  regards  Western  civilisation ;  so  he  advised  us  to  keep  photography  in  the 
background,  but  wanted  mo  to  take  the  Dudkhwah's  likeness  unknown  to 
him.  However,  discretion  is  better  than  joking,  so  I  have  not  yet  got  a 
likeness  of  the  Dadkhwah. 

"  The  Syad  lias  just  gone  off  to  Kashgar,  leaving  us  to  follow  next  week, 
and  we  are  now  busy  getting  cartu,  camels,  and  ponies,  from  the  I)3dkhwah 
for  our  march.  The  doublc-humpid  camels  are  remarkably  handsrimc.  The 
carts  are  drawn  by  horses,  one  iu  the  shafts,  and  generally  three  abreast  in 
front.  I  shall  not  venture  on  jxilitical  news  till  1  can  write  after  seeing  the 
Atalik,  or  Ameer  as  he  is  now  to  be  styled.  But  with  regard  to  the  story  of 
llio  Chinese  liaving  driven  back  his  forces,  I  have  converswl  with  several 
officers  who  have  come  from  tlorumlsi,  and  they  tell  me  that  his  army  has 
taken  Manas  and  7  or  8  other  towns.  Between  Manas  and  Kuldja  are  16 
posting  stages,  of  which  10  belong  to  him  and  6  to  Itussia. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  about  the  Syad  bringing  2  mountain  guns  and 
all  the  equipment,  and  7  or  8  Turkish  officers  over  the  Kamkorum  with  him, 
but  have  not  space  loft,  A  few  years  ago  1  was  disbeheveU  when  1  declared 
these  mountains  to  bo  not  impassable. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  T.  D.  FOBSYTH. 

"  You  shall  bear  from  Eashgar.  Meanwhile  let  me  wish  you  all  the  compli- 
ments of  the  new  year  coming  on. 

"  There  arc  abundant  stifiplies  of  Russian  goods  in  the  Yarkand  bazaars, 
but  no  Uupsian  merchants.  On  c.xaiuiniug  the  goods  we  found,  in  many 
instances,  the  names  of  English  manut'acturers,  so  that  our  trade  is  coming  in 
on  both  sides,  and  we  need  not  complain  of  Russian  commerce  advancing." 


"Kashgar,  Dtccrobcr  11,  1873. 
"Mt  pear  Sir  Kobebt, — I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  tell  of  our  arrival  at  the 
Atalik's  capital,  and  of  our  hearty  welcome  by  His  Iliijhiiess.  We  left 
Yarkund  on  the  28th  November,  and  found  houses,  or  quarters,  comfortably 
fitted  up  for  us  at  each  stage.  About  8  miles  from  Yarkund  we  were  invited 
to  dismount  and  have  a  sumptuous  breakfast  in  a  house;  and,  ns  we  had  had 
a  cold  ride,  it  was  very  agreeable  to  find  a  well  carixjtcd  room  with  a  bright 
fire,  and  good  hot  food.  We  again  moimlcd,  and  at  once  fo\ind  ourselves 
crossing  a  bleak  desert,  till  we  reached  the  village  of  Kok  Itobat,  where  we 
were  lodged  for  the  night  in  an  "  corda,"  or  Royal  Resting-place.    Next 
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moning  oar  route  lay,  as  before,  ocross  a  desert,  and  the  cold  was  something 
indeicribftbly  intense.  With  furs  and  wraps  we  could  not  keep  oat  the  cold, 
«nd  it  was  a  great  relief  to  dismount  at  noon  at  a  small  eating-house  and 
thaw  ourselves  before  a  fire.  Here  we  were  met  by  the  Military  Governor  of 
Yond  Hissar,  who  came  out  with  20  horsemen  to  escort  us  to  Kashgar. 
Kh^  Mahomed,  the  Governor,  holds  the  rank  of  Panjcndbashee,  or  Com- 
tnander  of  500.  He  is  a  young  man,  and 'a  special  fnvourito  of  the  Atalik. 
Uc  baa  a  dashing  appearance,  and  brought  his  men— all  most  neatly  dressed — 
up  to  meet  us  in  capital  style,  wheeling  them  round  vrith  a  precision  which 
WM  moch  commended  by  my  military  companions.  As  soon  as  wo  reached 
this  inn  the  Panjendbashee  and  his  men  dismounted,  and  immediately  after- 
wards appeared  bringing  in  dishes  of  hot  meats,  sweets,  &c.,  Khal  Mahomed 
himself  waiting  on  us.  After  a  good  ^vnrm,  inside  and  out,  we  remounted, 
^sad  rode  to  Klzil,  a  hirgo  AHllage,  where  we  saw  iron  furnaces,  bnt  not  now 
-^t  work,  it  being  winter-time.  Next  day  we  rode  into  Yungi  Hissar,  and 
evidently  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  inhabitants,  who  turned  out  in 
crowds  to  see  the  Feringhees.  Yungi  Hissar  is  a  large  town,  with  a  fine 
bszmv  down  the  main  street.  There  are  mmierous  walled  enclosures  with 
crenellated  tops,  giving  the  apjiearance  of  forts.  Inside  one  of  these  is  the 
Chinese  quarter,  where  about  1000  Chinese  live,  who  escaped  the  sword  by 
tuniiog  MnhoTucdans.  Outside  the  town,  on  a  broad  plain,  is  a  very 
rtapectable  fort,  with  towers,  ditch,  drawbridge,  everything  about  it  hv- 
tokeninz  due  military  care.  We  wore  taken  to  a  garden,  some  little  distance 
eS,  iuside  which  we  found  a  courtyard  with  a  good  gateway  to  it,  and  inside 
saites  of  nxtms,  and  Kirgliiz  felt  tents  pitched,  with  large  fires  inside.  Next 
morning  we  rode  iu  here,  being  met  about  three  miles  from  our  residence  by 
Mitza  Ahmad  Kooshken,  one  of  the  highest  officers  in  the  Atalik's  Court, 
and  formerly  Governor  of  Tashkuud,  till  ousted  by  the  Russians.  The 
British  Embassy  in  Ivashgar  is,  I  assure  you,  a  remarkably  comfortable  place. 
There  is  a  s[]acious  gateway,  with  raised  dais  (and  fireplace),  firr  our  guard  to 
sit  or  lie  do\vn  on.  Thence  you  (nss  into  a  spacious  quadrangle  with  a  broad 
flat  verandah  all  round,  and  on  two  sides  are  good  large  rooms  for  the  native 
;  of  oar  body.     Passing  through  another  gatewoy  and  |iassage  you  come  to 

large  quadrangle,  on  three  sides  of  which  ore  rooius  for  us.  These  arc 
^null,  but  mcut  comfortable,  especially  for  wintor-timc.  I  have  a  sitting 
nxnn  and  bclroom,  with  a  little  verandah  connecting  the  two.  The  room  is 
neatly  built,  and  the  window  has  double  frames,  the  outer  one  having  white 
paper  instead  of  glass,  and  inside  are  wooden  shuttcriioors.  Good  Khoten 
^like  Turkey)  carpets  on  the  floor.  The  sides  of  the  nwiu  for  three  feet  from  the 
ground  are  hung  with  velvet,  and  above  the  walls  are  divided  off  into  recesses, 
forming  convenient  shelves  for  books.  Good  fireplaces  and  a  cheerful  wood 
fire  mn^e  the  room  as  snug  as  possible.  All  the  rooms  of  the  officers  are  the 
same,  except  the  velvet ;  and,  perhaps,  the  paneriug  of  my  ceiling  is  more 
gorgeous  than  that  of  the  others.  Beyond  this  quadrangle  is  a  courtyard, 
where  Dr.  Bellew  has  started  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  separate  court  for  our 
biggage  animals,  and  good  warm  stables,  with  stalls,  for  50  horses.  Wo  have 
a  fgooS-ttzedi  mess  room,  with  the  kitchen  close  by  at  the  back.  All  this  has 
been  built  for  us,  and,  unfortunatoly,  some  of  the  building  is  not  yet  quite 
dry.  But  the  taste  and  care  with  which  everything  has  been  arranged  are 
quite  marvellous.  Little  matters  which  tend  greatly  to  one's  comfort,  yet 
which  might  easily  have  been  forgotten,  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and 
any  alterations  wo  wish  to  make  are  at  once  carried  out.  This  emliossy  is 
jdtuated  about  50  paces  outside  the  gate  of  Yungi  Shahr,  the  King's  Fort,  and 
]•  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  City  of  Kashgar.  Neither  Shaw  nor 
Hayward  ever  reached  this  city,  being  left  inside  the  Fort  of  Yungi  Shahr. 

"  As  soon  as  wo  arrived  a  messenger  came  irom  the  Atalik  requesting  us  to 
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go,  as  wo  were  to  present  ovirselves  in  a  friendly  manner  before  him,  leaving 
the  ceremonious  reception  for  another  day.  So  we  tumWed  into  unifonu  as- 
fast  OS  jxissible,  and,  mountiug  once  more,  rode  into  the  Fort.  We  Ibunil 
soldiers  ranged  outside  the  gate  of  the  palace,  wliere  we  distnouDted,  aud^ 
pussing  through  two  large  quadrangles  filled  with  soldiers,  who  were  seated 
all  round  the  four  sides  in  perfect  silence  and  motionless,  we  entered  the  third 
court,  whicli  was  qiiite  deserted.  At  the  end  was  a  long  hall,  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Atalik.  I  was  taken  in  alone,  and  fouml  the  Atalik  staodiug 
unattended.  He  received  me  very  cordially  and  s-eated  me  by  his  side,  asked 
after  the  Queen's  health,  the  Viceroy's,  hojied  we  had  been  properly  treated  by 
his  servants  on  the  road,  &o.  Then  he  called  in  the  other  officers  one  by  one, 
shook  them  by  the  hand,  and  made  them  sit  down.  There  was  a  little 
conversation,  but  chieflv  he  sat  silent  eyeing  in  all  most  keenly.  Tea  and 
fruit,  &c,,  were  brought  in,  and  thou  we  rose  to  depart,  he  wishing  us- 
welcome  in  a  very  hearty  manner.  The  Atalik  is  a  thick  set  man,  aboxit 
5  foct  10  inches,  with  a  broad  good-humourcil  face.  He  has  now  formally 
assumed  the  title  oS  Ameer,  and  is  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  instead  of  Yakoob 
Beg  as  heretofore,  so  that  the  title  of  Atalik  Ghazee  may  bo  dropped  by  us. 
As  I  was  taking  my  scat  by  his  side  a  salute  of  15  guns  was  lirod  in  honour 
of  the  British  Envoy.  This  is  quite  au  innovation,  and  is  the  first  salute  that 
has  been  fired  for  anyone  but  the  lluier  himsfilf,  so  that  tlic  Ameer  has  done 
due  honour  to  our  Govoniiiient.  Tt>-d8y  I  jiresented  the  letters  from  Uer 
Majesty  and  the  Viceroy  with  all  due  ceremony,  and  the  Ameer  expressed  the 
utmost  gratitude  for  the  kindiiusg  nud  favour  shown  him. 

"  But  1  will  not  inflict  a  crossed  letter  on  you.     So,  wishing  you  aud  Lady 
Montgomery  all  the  compliments  of  the  season, 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 

"T.  U.  FOBSYTD.'' 


The  paper  of  the  evening  was  as  follows : — 

Notet  of  a  Journey  in  the  Island  of  Yew  in  1873,  and  on  Progregs  of 
Geography  in  Japan.  By  R.  G.  Watsos,  lato  Charge  d" Affaires  in 
Japan. 

Is  the  course  of  last  etimmer  I  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  six 
weeks  in  tho  island  of  Yezo,  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  chief 
islands  of  Japan,  and  of  making  a  journey  of  about  300  miles  in  tho 
interior.  As  tho  route  I  jessed  over  is  included  in  that  of  Captain 
Btakiston,  a  detailed  description  of  which  was  read  before  this 
Society  in  1872, 1  should  not  have  thought  of  inviting  your  attention 
80  soon  again  to  Yezo,  but  for  tho  marked  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  that  island,  and  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
there  since  the  date  of  Captain  Blakiston's  journey.  To  au  account 
of  these  changes  and  discoveries  I  shall  mainly  confine  my  remarks. 
Yezo,  though  one  of  the  three  main  islands  of  Japan,  is  placed  on  a 
different  footing  from  that  of  all  tho  other  portions  of  the  Mikado's 
dominions  which  lie  to  tho  south  of  it.  It  is  considered  rather  to 
be  a  colonial  possession,  and  its  entire  administration  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  distinct  office,  called  the  Yezo  Colouizatiou  Depart- 
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ment,  which  has  its  head-quarters  at  Tokoi  or  Yedo,  and  the  Chief 
of  which  is  likewise  the  Governor-General  of  Yezo.  Although  tlie 
ishiod  of  Yezo  may  perhaps  bo  somewhat  larger  than  Ireland,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  estimated  by  the  Japanese  authorities, 
does  not  exceed  124,000,  of  which  number  about  16,000  is  assigned 
to  the  Ainos  or  aboriginal  population  of  Yezo  and  tlie  islands  adjoin- 
ing it  to  the  north.  Of  these  islands,  that  of  S.ighalion  has  of  lato 
years  been  to  some  degree  colonised  by  IJussia,  as  being  to  a  great 
extent  uninhabited  land,  although  a  portion  of  that  island  has  been 
always  olaiined  by  Japan  and  is  still  occupied  by  Japanese.  It  was 
probably  the  colonisation  of  a  part  of  Saghalien  by  a  foreign  Power, 
and  the  fear  of  the  plea  of  non-occnpatiou  being  likewise  set  up  in 
favour  of  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  Yezo,  which  induced  the 
Japaoeee  Government  some  three  years  ago  to  concert  an  extensive 
scheme,  with  the  object  of  opening  up  this  island  and  colonising  it 
from  the  central  and  suutliom  districts  of  Japan.  Accordingly  the 
Japanese  representative  in  the  United  States  was  instnicted  to  enter 
into  engagements  with  a  number  of  American  scientific  officers,  who 
arrived  in  Japan  two  years  ago  and  wore  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Yezo  Colonisation  Department.  The  chief  of  tliis  mission. 
General  Capron,  at  once  set  about  the  task  of  developing  the  re- 
sources of  that  island.  He  established  at  Yedo  three  model  farms, 
and  took  measures  for  obtaining  Btock,  seeds,  grasses  and  plants 
from  America,  with  the  object  of  their  being  introduced  into  the 
northern  island  of  Japan. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  he  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  proceeded 
to  Hakodate  and  began  to  explore  the  island  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  their  operations.  Previously  to  their  arrival  the  Japanese 
antlioritios  had  established  the  future  seat  of  government  of  Yezo  at 
a  locality  called  Sajwro,  distant  about  140  miles  from  Hakodate,  and 
about  20  from  Utarunai,  the  nearc-st  port  on  the  Western  coast. 
At  this  spot  a  town,  covering  alxiut  a  mile  square,  has  sprung  up 
wifJiin  the  last  three  years,  and  an  excellent  road  has  been  con- 
structed by  American  engineers  connecting  it  with  either  coast. 

The  first  section  of  this  road  extends  from  Iliikodato  to  Mori,  on 
Volcano  Ray,  and  is  30  miles  in  length.  There  then  occurs  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  the  road,  and  at  Mori  one  has  the  choice  of 
griing  round  the  bay  to  Endenuo,  some  60  miles,  by  the  old  Japanese 
mountain-path,  or  of  crossing  the  liay  in  a  junk  or  open  boat,  or  by 
the  steamer  which  plies  twice  a  month  either  way  across.  Of  the 
country  between  Hakodate  and  Mori  I  need  not  give  a  detailed 
'  deacription,  as  I  find  it  has  already  been  described  in  the  '  Journal '  of 
this  Society  by  Captain  Forbes,  R.x.     I  would  only  remark  that  the 
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cuttings  which  have  liecn  necessitated  for  the  construction  of  tho 
new  road  have  afforded  much  insight  into  the  geological  forniution 
of  the  region.  Tho  couutry  for  many  miles  is  overlaid  with  several 
ranges  of  pumice  which  has  been  from  time  to  lime  thrown  out  by 
the  overhanging  volcano  of  Homogataki.  Tho  relative  depth  of  the 
laj'ers  of  pumice  affords  the  menus  of  arriving  approximately  at  tho 
respective  dates  of  the  successive  eruptions  of  tho  volcano.  At  some 
points  of  the  cutting  there  are  from  tivo  to  six  inches  of  mould  above 
the  latest  stratum  of  pumice,  below  which  again  there  are  eome 
18  inches  of  mould,  and  then  another  substratum  of  pumice. 

The  last  eruption  of  tho  volcano  is  said  to  have  occurred  eighteen 
years  since,  and  therefore  it  may  be  infen-ed,  assuming  the  correct- 
ness of  this  date,  that  there  was  a  previous  eruption  about  sixt}' 
years  before.  From  tliis  it  will  bo  perceived  Ihut  Yczo  enjoys  no 
exemption  from  the  volcanic  influences  which  make  themselves  so 
often  and  so  markedly  felt  in  other  regions  of  Japan. 

Opposite  to  the  village  of  Mori,  on  the  further  side  of  Volcano 
Bay  (which  is  about  20  miles  iu  breadth),  is  situated  tho  admirable 
harbour  of  Edomo,  or  Endermo,  or  Moraran,  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbours  which  could  be  anywhere  mot  with.  From  tho 
entrance  to  the  innermost  point  is  a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  and 
in  tho  middle  of  the  entrance  is  a  small  island,  which,  were  it 
fortified,  would  completely  command  the  iippronch  to  the  harbour 
As  Endormo  possesses  such  manifest  natural  advantages,  and  iSf, 
moreover,  situated  on  the  mainland  of  Yozo  (Hakodate  being  on  a 
tongue'),  it  seems  somewhat  singiilar  that  tho  Japanese  Government, 
in  framing  their  scheme  for  opening  up  tho  island,  should  have 
overlooked  tho  facilities  which  would  be  afforded  towards  the  real- 
isation of  that  scheme,  by  transferring  to  Endermo  tho  seat  of  the 
local  government,  which  is  now  at  Hakodate,  and  by  opening  the 
fofmer  port  to  foreign  commerce.  Endormo  is  equally  accessible 
•with  Hakcdato  from  Tedo  and  Yokohama,  and  were  shipping  to 
go  there  direct  a  manifest  economy  would  be  effected  to  persons 
engaged  in  trading  transactions,  in  the  saving  of  the  30  miles  of 
land  passage  from  Hakodate  to  Mori,  and  in  avoiding  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  across  Volcano  Bay.  Those  considerations  are  so 
manifest  that,  should  Yezo  ever  become  settled  to  any  consider-; 
able  extent,  Endenno  must  of  necessity  supersede  Hakodate.  At 
Endormo  tho  road  to  Sapoixi  recommences,  and  continues  to  that 
place,  first  along  the  coast  for  45  miles,  and  then  in  an  almost 
direct  line  through  the  forest  which  covers  the  hills  for  a  similar 
distance.  Tho  entire  distance  lies  through  a  region  clothed  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  the  neighbouring  hills  being  covered  with 
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splendid  forests  containing  trees  of  thu  most  serviceable  varieties 
—  the   oak,    maple,   walnut,   birch,    and    pine    being   prominent 
amongst  them,  whilst  thu  geniality  of  the  climate  is  attested  by 
the  presence  of  the  magnolia  and  other  trees,  natives  of  southern  or 
tropical  cuuntries.     This  contrast  of  trees  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  in  Japanese  sceneiy.     Every  one  who  has 
passed  through  the  inland  sea  must  have  been  struck  by  the  unusual 
combination  of  pines  and  cedars  on  the  one  hand,  with  palm-trees 
and  bamboos  on  the  other.     To  the  right  of  the  first  half  of  this 
road  &om  Endermo,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
are  a  number  of  the  Ainos'  villages,  all  more  or  less  counterparts 
of  each  other.     ITie  houses  or  huts,  which  are  covered  over  with 
straw  on  the  walls  as  well  as  on  the  roofs,  are  ranged  round  a 
square,  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  a  large  oil-pressing  house, 
from  which  the  dried  fish  is  taken  to  be  exposed  in  the  adjoining 
square  when  the  oil  has  been  extracted.     The  fish  (sardines),  after 
Laving  been  di-icd  in  the  sun,  is  exported  to  serve  as  manure.     An 
Aino  village  is  almost  invariably  built  on  tlio  sea-shore,  and  in 
each  vilLige  there  is  an  elevated  look-out  post  perched  on  strong 
ix>le8,  from  which  the  approach  of  u  shoal  of  fish  may  bo  discerned. 
There  is  also  another  lower  look-out  in  the  village,  from  which 
warning  may  be  given  of  the  approach  of  bears.     Each  Aino  hut 
has  but  one  outer  door  and  no  windows,  but  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
roof  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  smoke.    The  hut  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  the  inner  being  larger  than  the   outer  one,   and 
being  piled  round  with  fuel,  dried  fish,  and  utensils  for  cooking, 
itc.     The  Ainos'  food  is  fish,  roots,  and  venison.     There  is  in  each 
hut  a  loom,  and  on  the  whole  the  interior  presents  more  appear- 
ance of  comfort  than  one  would  expect  from  the  rough  appearance 
of  the  Ainos  themselves.     The  women  carry  the  children  strapped 
on  their  backs,  the  front  of  the  strap  passing  over  the  motlier's 
forehead.     The  women  wear  their  hair  cut  short  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  their  upper  and  lower  lips  are  tattooed  snd  stained  in 
imitation  of  moustaches.     The  married  women  do  not  adopt  the 
Japanese  married  women's  custom  of  blackening  the  teeth.     ITie 
Ainos  have  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  equitation,  balancing  them- 
Eelyes  «n  the  horse's  bare  back,  their  legs  dangling  on  a  level  with 
his  neck.     They  are  well-grown  men,  with  good  fcAturos,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  coarse  black  hair  covering  nearly  all  parts  of 

the  person.     The  men  wesir  coats  of  bark 

The  origin  of  the  Aino  race,  which,  like  other  wild  races,  is  said 
to  be  fast  disappearing,  is  a  disputed  question.  Japanese  records 
prove  them  to  have  at  one  time  inhabited  districts  as  far  south- 
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wards  as  Yedo,  and  thoy  are  known  to  have  oven  recently  existed 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  provincx)  of  Sendai ;  but  now  they 
are  oonfiued  to  Yezo,  Sagbalien,  and  the  Kurilo  Islands.  M. 
Goskavitcli,  formerly  Husuian  Consul-General  at  Hakodate,  the 
Abbe  Monnet,  and  M.  Sindau,  have  devoted  much  attention  to  thi» 
subject,  but  the  absonce  of  any  Aino  written  language  rodticoa  its 
investigation  almost  to  conjecture.  They  are  a  remarkably-  strong 
race  and  are  individually  very  conrageous,  though  collectively  in 
abject  terror  of  the  Japanese.  Their  language  is  mellifluous,  and 
tlieir  manners  are  gentle  towards  sti-angerw,  abject  to  Japanese 
officials.  Though  formerly  oppressed,  they  have  been  better 
treated  since  the  revolution  of  1868.  They  worship  the  sun  and 
the  idea  of  a  Japanese  power  which  means  merely  force :  they 
likewise  adore  their  ancestors.  Thoy  have  no  idea  of  compulation, 
and  refer  dates  to  certain  events,  such  as  the  catching  of  a  whale 
or  the  advent  of  a  great  shoal  of  fish. 

The  Ainoa  have  not  escaped  tlie  attention  of  the  Japanese  Go- 
vernment in  their  efforts  towards  the  reconstruction  of  all  things 
throughout  the  empire.  The  scheme  as  affecting  the  Ainos  is  said 
to  provide  that  thoy  shall  bo  civilised  by  Japanese  wives.  There 
is  in  the  Yezo  Colonisation  Department  a  school  at  which  50  Japanese 
girls  (daughters  of  officials)  are  being  educated  at  the  public 
expense  by  Dutch  instructresses.  These  girls  are,  I  was  told  at  the 
school,  destined  to  bo  the  wives  of  Aino.s.  This  is — supposing  the 
scheme  to  be  carried  out — as  if  a  number  of  girls  were  to  be  taken 
from  a  London  ladies'  school,  and  sent  to  be  married  to  Gaelic- 
speakiug  Celts  of  Conncmara.  It  is  tu  bo  regretted  that  up  to  the 
present  time  no  foreigner  should  have  undertaken  the  task  of  mas- 
tering the  Ainos'  language,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  ere  long  one 
or  other  of  our  Japanese  scholars  will  turn  his  attention  to  a  study 
which  could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the  comparative  philo- 
logj-  of  that  region  of  the  world. 

The  road  from  Endermo  to  Saporo  leads  over  several  considerable 
streams,  at  which  one  may  have  excellent  fly-fishing,  and  some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  game  which  sportsmen  would  find  in  Yezo  may 
bo  gathered  from  the  fact  that  30,000  pairs  of  deers'  horns  are  each 
year  exported  from  Hakodate.  From  the  point  at  which  the  road 
loaves  the  sea-coast  it  leads,  through  continuous  vegetation,  to 
Saporo,  the  tiaveller  at  one  time  passing  through  miles  clothed 
with  lily-of-the-valley,  and  at  another  through  fields  of  wild 
roses  in  bloom.  The  to%vn  of  Saporo,  being  built  entirely  of 
wood,  presenta  a  much  more  finished  appearance  than  a  town 
of  such  recent  date  could  present  under  other  circumstances.     It  is 
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connected  by  a  small  canal  with  the  Ishikari  River,  wliidi  is  15 
tuilcs  distant. 

Tbe  main  industry  now  apparent  in  Saporo  is  tho  preparation  of 
wood,  two  steam  sa'n'niills  being  constantly  in  operation  nnder 
American  superintendonoe.  The  forests  of  Yezo  constitnte  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  which  might  be  obtained  from  the 
island.  It  is  estimated  that,  by  a  total  outlay  on  setting  up 
machinery  of  about  5000/.,  there  might  be  prepared  daily  in  these 
forests  a  quantity  of  timber  worth  about  250/.,  or  78,000/.  worth  in 
the  working  year  of  31 2  days,  less  tho  cost  of  working  the  machinerj- 
for  ten  hours  daily,  and  the  above  figures  might  be  doubled  were 
the  machinery  worked  by  two  relaj's  of  men  in  the  twenty-four 
Lonrs.  According  to  the  estimates  which  result  from  enquiries 
instituted  by  General  Capron,  one  average  acre  of  Yezo  forest  may 
contain  about  42,500  feet  of  planking.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
grmnt,  say  of  1000  acres,  would  afford  tho  elements  of  very  con- 
siderable profits  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  forests  extend 
over  an  area  perhaps  equivalent  to  nearly  that  of  Ireland,  it  will 
be  seen  what  an  extensive  resource  the  Japanese  Government 
pooBODB  at  their  command  in  the  forests  of  Yezo  alone.  I  may  add 
that,  whilst  this  source  of  wealth  continues  undeveloped,  timber  of 
qualities  similar  to  that  found  in  Yezo  is  being  each  year  imported 
into  Japan  from  Oregon  and  elsewhere  in  tho  United  States  over  a 
distance  of  between  6000  and  6000  miles.  Timber,  of  qualities 
which  might  be  procured  in  Yezo,  is  likewise  being  constantly 
brought  from  the  United  States  to  Hong-kong.  The  natural 
development  of  its  forests  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  the  sole,  source  of  the  wealth  which  might  be  produced  in 
Yezo.  I  travelled  for  some  sliort  distance  up  the  Ishikari  Kiver, 
and  then  proceeded  down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  establishments  there,  connected  with  the 
salmon  and  other  fisheries.  Salmon  and  other  fish  are  caught  in  the 
rivers  and  on  tiie  coasts  of  Yezo  in  enormous  abundance.  Salmon 
is  there  so  cheap  as  scarcely  to  have  a  price,  according  to  our  idea 
of  the  word ;  and  I  was  told  by  an  English  merchant  of  Hakodate 
that,  were  the  fitheries  of  Yezo  open  to  foreign  enterprise,  tins  of 
prepared  salmon,  which  would  now  sell  in  London  for  about  9d. 
might  be  placed  in  London  for  2id.  per  tin.  As  it  is,  the 
fisheries  of  Yezo,  as  at  present  managed  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  although  they  even  now  supply  a  great  portion  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  island,  afford  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  tlie  revenue  which  under  better  management  onght  to  be 
extracted  from  them.     The  revenue  system  adopted  is  that  the 
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Government  receive  one  fish  in  bo  many,  and,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  Govcmmeut  should  receive  its  due  proportion  of  fish,  there 
is  employed  at  the  fisheries  a  host  of  Government  officials.  As  one 
of  the  American  officers  expressed  it  to  me,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries, "  Sir,  there's  an  official  for  every  fish  caught." 

In  addition  to  its  forests  and  fisheries,  Yezo  possesses  a  boutco 
of  future  wealth  in  its  mineral  productions.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  travelling  on  the  Ishikari  River  with  Mr.  Lyman,  the 
geologist  of  General  Capron's  Mission,  and  who  was  formerly 
employed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  surveying  the  Punjaub 
in  search  of  petroleum.  lie  informed  me  that  he  had  found  in 
different  parts  of  Yezo  traces  of  silver  and  lead,  manganese, 
iron-pyrites,  ironsand,  copper,  zinc,  rock-oil,  and  gypsum,  as  well 
as  sulphur  in  abundance.  By  far  the  most  important  mineral 
production  of  Yezo,  however,  consists  in  its  fields  of  coal.  As  the 
mines  of  Iwanai  have  been  described  by  Captain  Blakiston,  I  need 
not  go  over  the  same  ground.  Mr.  Lyman,  at  the  time  I  mot  him 
(in  July  last),  seemed  to  think  it  probable  that  these  coal-fields  might 
be  found  to  contain,  perhaps,  .3,000,000  tons  in  each  layer,  there 
l>eing  six  transverse  layers.  I  was  also  informed,  subsequently  to 
my  leaving  Yezo,  thAt  Mr.  Lyman  bad  lately  discovered  vast  fields 
of  coal  on  or  near  the  Ishikari  River.  The  Yezo  coal,  though  not  of 
the  finest  description,  is  perfectly  serviceable  for  steaming  purposes, 
and  were  these  coal-fields  thrown  open  to  the  general  markets  of 
the  world,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  from  their  accessible  situa- 
tion, their  produce  would  be  in  groat  request,  and  would,  whilst 
affording  large  returns  to  Japan,  greatly  cheapen  the  price  of  cool 
on  Eastern  seas. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why,  if  such  be  the  resources  of  Yezo, 
are  they  not  turned  to  immediate  practical  account?  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  political  conditions  which  over-rule  the 
commercial  interest.s  of  the  island.  Yezo  is,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  Japan,  a  closed  land  to  all  foreigners  beyond  what  are 
known  as  the  Treaty  Limits,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  a  distance  of 
30  miles  from  Hakodate,  which  is  the  only  open  port  in  Yezo,  so 
that,  until  the  restriction  on  the  free  admission  of  foreigners 
into  the  interior  be  removed,  foreign  independent  enterprise 
and  capital  must  alike  bo  excluded  from  everywhere  but  the 
one  open  port — a  state  of  things  which  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted on  account  of  the  existing  management  of  the  island.  It 
•would  bo  easy  to  cite  numerous  instances  which  came  under  my 
own  observation,  as  well  as  many  more  which  were  repeated  to  me, 
showing  how  money  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  one  instance  will 
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pi&rve  ae  a  sample  of  many.  The  Japanese  administrators  in  Yezo, 
With  other  hranchos  of  the  foreign  civilization  which  they  havo 
adopted,  have  not  overlooked  tlie  custonj  of  giving  out  contracts  to 
persona  who  maj-have  the  means  of  making  themselves  believed  iu 
liy  men  in  power.  It  is  on  this  hypothesis  alone  that  I  can  explain 
the  existence  of  four  admirable  breakwaters  which  I  saw :  one  at 

oii,  on  Volcano  Bay ;  and  three  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ishikari 
River.  The  one  at  Mori,  which  I  paced,  is  500  yards  in  length, 
and  ia  aaid  to  have  cost  the  Government  80,000  dollars,  yet  at  the 
extreme  end  of  this  pier  the  depth  of  water  is  only  7  feet,  so  that 
not  even  a  junk,  far  less  a  steamer,  can,  even  in  the  mo!>t  favourable 
state  of  the  tide,  be  brought  alongside  it  to  be  loaded.  For  all 
practical  purposes  tlie  pier  might  as  well  have  been  constmcted 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  three  piers  on  the  Ishi- 
i  Bivcr  afford  oven  a  more  striking  example  of  mismanage- 
ment, to  say  the  least.     Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  question 

ere  is  on  one  side  of  the  stream  a  depth  of  from  70  to 
>0  feet  of  water,  whilst  at  the  other  side  the  depth  for  some 
distance  from  the  shore  does  not  exceed  from  7  to  10  feet,  yet 
the  piers  are  on  the  shallow  side  of  the  stream.  The  restrictive 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government  with  regard  to  foreigners — 
which  is  applicable  to  Yezo  as  to  the  rest  of  Japan — is  not  now, 
at  any  rate,  dictated  by  any  antipathy  to  foreigners,  but  solely 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  extend  Twyond 
its  present  limits  the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  which  treaty 
powers  exercise  over  their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  through- 
out the  dominions  of  the  Mikado.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
announced  its  willingness  to  admit  foreigners  freely  into  all  parts  of 
Japan  on  the  sole  condition  that,  whilst  beyond  the  present  treaty 
limits,  they  are  to  be  sabjoct  to  Japanese  jurisdiction ;  but  this 
condition  the  Treaty  Powers  havo  not  accepted.  It  may  reasonably 
be  hoped,  however,  that  ere  long  some  compromise  will  be  arrived  at 
which,  while  it  will  save  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, wUl  at  the  same  time  afford  the  Treaty  Powers  a  sufBcient 
guarantee  for  the  full  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
their  respective  subjects  throughout  the  interior  of  Japan.     When- 

cr  the  period  arrives  that  shall  see  Yezo  opened  to  foreign 
Vtolonisation,  I  should  imagine  that  its  excellent  climate  and  great 
TBEOurces  would  attract  to  it  a  fair  share  of  European  immigration. 
Ita  climate,  though  considered  by  tio  Jajianese  to  be  too  rigorous,  is 
admitted  by  Europeans  to  bo  excellent.  Throughout  the  month  of 
June  last,  and  up  to  the  4th  of  July,  I  was  glad  to  sit  over  a  fire  oven 
at  noon,  and  to  sleep  nnder  a  thick  quUt  at  night.     The  Japanese 
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ore  so  averse  to  BuVijecting  themselves  to  what  they  call  the  rigour  of 
the  Yezo  winter,  that  many  thousands  of  iishenncn,  labourers,  and 
others,  who  como  to  Yezo  from  other  islands  for  the  summer  months, 
quit  it  for  their  homes  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  but  winter,  in  an 
island  which  produces  rioe,  homp,  and  maize,  would  scarcely  seem 
formidable  to  Europeans. 

The  entire  isl.-ind  of  Yezo  is  now  being  surveyed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  WiisKon,  one  of  General  Capron's  officers.  I  visited  his 
field  establishment  at  Yubutz,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  hoped 
that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  1874,  his  operations  would  be 
so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  his  layinjf  down  accurately  the  more 
prominent  points  of  Yezo,  and  framing  for  the  first  time  a  correct 
outline  map  of  the  island.  His  labours  wUl,  no  doubt,  in  due  timo 
be  appreciated  by  this  Society. 

I  returned  from  Saporo,  or  rather  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ishikari 
River,  to  Hakodate  by  tho  western  coast,  passing  several  consider- 
able ports,  in  one  of  which,  Utarunai,  I  counted  102  junks.  The 
coast  for  a  great  distance  is  faced  with  abrupt  rocky  cliffs,  and 
nothing  could  bo  more  delightful  than  tho  scenery.  The  road  aliove 
the  cliffs  winds  over  undulating  grassy  ground,  the  forest  being 
everj' where  visible  at  a  short  distance  in  (he  interior,  and  the 
villages  are  so  numorous  as  to  mako  it  difficult  to  believe  that  tho 
Japanese  authorities  do  not  greatly  under-estimate  tho  population 
of  the  island.  I  presume  that  the  explanation  of  the  low  figure  at 
which  it  is  stated  is,  that  tho  inhabitants  of  these  villages  quit  them 
for  the  adjoining  island  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  are  not 
included  in  tho  census  of  Yezo. 

The  coast  of  the  island  of  Yezo  has  within  the  last  three  years 
been  surveyed  bj'  Captain  St.  John,  of  Her  Majesty's  Hhip  Si/lria. 
The  western  coast  of  Yezo,  and  more  particularly  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Matsumai,  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  captivity  and  wanderings  of  (Japtain  Golownin,  of  the  Itussian 
navy,  whose  nairative  of  his  captivity  in  Japan  during  the  years 
1811,  1812,  1813,  affords,  I  think,  in  a  greater  degree  than  almost 
any  other  work  a  comprehensive  insiglit  into  the  manners  of  tho 
Japanese  and  into  their  former  governmental  system.  The  work  of 
Captain  Golownin  is  unique  of  its  kind,  owing  to  tho  very  {leculiar 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  in  aflbrding  information 
drawn  at  first  hand,  and  not  by  hearsay,  of  Japanese  manners  and 
customs.  Captain  Golownin,  whilst  on  a  survej'ing  cruise  in  tho 
Northern  Japanese  waters,  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Governor  of  Kuiiashier,  on  account  of  some  depredations  which  had 
prev^omsly  been  committed  on  Japauese  soil  by  another  Russian 
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'  naval  officer.  Capfain  Golownin  and  Iho  throe  officers  who  had 
lieen  seized  along  with  him  were  declined  for  twenly-sis  months  .*it 
■voriona  places  in  captiTity,  and  it  is  most  Burprising  that,  under  the 
very  strict  and  constant  surveillance  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he 
nhonld  have  found  the  means  of  registering  the  notes  forming  the 
tjaatB  of  his  highly-interesting  narrative.  It  affords  alike  an  evi- 
<lenoe  of  the  amiability  inherent  in  the  Japanese  character  and  of 
the  candid  disposition  of  Capt-ain  Golownin  in  that,  notwithstanding 
the  treacherous  circumstances  which  attended  his  capture,  he  should 
express  himself  in  terms  of  so  much  admiration  of  the  Japanese  and 
of  their  institutions. 


Having  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  island  of  Yezo,  I  would 
beg  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  subject  of 
geographical  progress  in  the  empire  of  Japan  in  general.  The 
Japanese  Government  are  fully  alive  to  the  utility  of  having  the 
whole  of  the  Mikado's  dominions  accurately  surveyed  by  duly 
qualified  scientific  officers,  and  for  this  purpose  they  last  year  sent  to 
England  their  chief  surveyor,  Mr,  Macvean,  who  was  instructed 
to  engage  the  necessary  ofMcers  and  to  procure  the  necessaiy  instru- 
ments. How  far  Mr.  Macvean  may  have  proceeded  in  his  arrange- 
ments I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  he  had  not  returned  to  Japan 
at  the  date  of  my  departure  in  December  last.  Previously  to  his 
leaving  Yedo  he  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  survey  of  that 
city,  which  work,  in  his  absence,  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Bubordinate  English  officers  of  the  same  department. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  coasts  of  Yezo  have  been  snr- 
vej-ed  by  Her  Majesty's  ship  Sylvia,  and  I  sliould  add  that  other 
portions  of  the  Japanese  waters,  more  particularly  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  have  likewise  been  surveyed  by  British  or  French  sur\'eying 
vessels.  As  the  Japanese  Government  have  recently  engaged  the 
services  of  Commander  Douglas,  n.N.,  >vith  forty-one  other  officers, 
petty  officers,  and  seamen  of  the  lio)-al  Navy,  as  instructors  in  th^ 
Naval  College  at  Yedo,  and  have  established  at  that  place  a  hydro- 
graphical  department,  it  may  bo  hoped  that,  ero  long,  the  .Japancfie 
•will  1k3  perfectl}'  competent  themselves  to  undertake  the  survey  of 
Koch  portions  of  their  coasts  as  may  not  have  already  been  accurately 
laid  down  on  charts. 

Apart  from  scientific  geographical  explorations  properly  so  called, 
there  has  of  late  years  been  in  Japan  an  immense  progress  in  general 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  foreigners  with  all  regions  of  the  countrj'. 
Although  the  rule  as  originally  framed  is  still  in  operation,  by  which 
no  foreigners,  with  the  exception  of  miniisters  and  their  suites,  are 
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permitted  to  travel  in  any  part  of  Japan  outside  of  the  Treaty  limit8« 
yet,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstancea,  foreigners  of  one  or  other 
nationality  havo  in  fact  visited  nearly  every  province  of  the  Mikado'» 
dominions. 

Her  Majesty's  first  minister  in  Japan,  Sir  Bntherford  Alcodr, 
whose  valuable  notes  of  travel  throughout  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  country  are  included  in  the  '  Journals '  of  this  Society,  was  the 
pioneer  amongst  modem  explorers  of  that  empire.  Her  Majesty's 
present  minister.  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  has  likewise  travelled  across  the 
country,  and  visited  all  the  most  important  localities  in  it.  The 
late  minister  of  the  United  States,  M!r.  De  Long,  travelled  from  a 
point  on  the  main  island  opposite  to  Hakodate,  overland  to  Yedo, 
a  distance  of  some  500  miles. 

In  August  1867,  Messrs.  Mitford  and  Satow  travelled  across 
country  fcom.  Xanao,  a  harbour  of  the  Prince  of  Kaga,  on  the  western 
coast,  to  Osaka,  on  the  eastern.  They  passed  through  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Eaga,  Echizen — famous  for  silk  and  cutlery,  the  province 
of  li  Eamon  no  Kami,  and  the  country  about  Kioto.  This  journey 
was  performed  without  any  escort,  these  gentlemen  throwing  thenx 
selves  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Daimios  through  whose  dominions 
they  passed,  written  receipts  for  their  persons  being  required  and 
delivered  at  each  frontier  post. 

Probably  no  one  has  travelled  more  in  the  interior  of  Japan  than 
Dr.  Willis,  formerly  physician  to  her  Majesty's  Legation,  and  whose 
journeys  have  always  been  undertaken  from  motives  of  charity.  In 
the  years  1868-69,  he  made  a  journey  under  peculiarly  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  order  to  attend  the  wounded 
troops  at  Wakamatsu,  the  capital  of  the  rebel  Prince  of  Aidzu,  in 
the  north  of  the  main  island,  which  was  then  being  besieged  by  th& 
imperial  troops.  Amongst  other  foremost  Japanese  travellers  should 
be  named  Mr.  Aston  and  Mr.  Wirgman. 

The  journeys  of  Mr.  Adams  are  included  in  the  records  of 
this  Society,  and  two  gentlemen  of  her  Majesty's  Legation, 
Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Satow,  have  been  the  first  Europeans  to 
travel  over  and  describe  the  mountain-road  (the  Nakasendo)  between 
Yedo  and  Kioto,  the  southern  capital ;  the  Tokaido,  or  sea-coast  road 
between  the  two  capitals,  having  been  previously  explored.  Mr.^ 
Lawrence's  description  of  the  ]^akasendo  route  is  likewise  in  the 
possession  of  this  Society. 

The  most  famous  mountains  of  the  country  have  been,  one  after 
the  other,  ascended  by  our  countrymen :  the  peak,  second  in  fame 
to  Euzi  Yama  alone  having  been  last  year  climbed  and  measured 
by  Mr.  Lawrence.    The  results  of  many  of  these  expeditions  ar& 
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bow  chronicled  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,' 
Which  Society  was  founded  about  twenty  months  ago,  and  their 
Bomparison  will  no  doubt  in  due  time  lead  to  the  furtherance  of 
Ibo  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  Japanese 
O-OTomment  have  in  their  employment  a  very  considerable  number 
of  foreigners,  and  an  exception  is  made  in  the  caso  of  these 
intlemen  to  the  rule  which  prohibits  foreigners  in  general  from 
iTelling  in  the  interior  of  the  country-.  The  result  is,  that  a  largo 
.mount  of  scientific  and  general  information  ha.s  boon  acquired  throngh 
hem  respecting  the  interior  of  Japan.  A  survey,  for  instance,  has 
en  made  of  the  lino  of  country  lying  between  Osaka  and  Kioto, 
;d  of  that  between  Lake  Bewa  and  Tsurnga,  on  the  western  coast, 
d  likewise  an  inspection  by  Mr.  Boyle,  as.i.,  the  chief  engineer, 
of  the  route  from  Kioto  to  Yedo ;  all  of  these  being  with  a  view  to 
e  construction  of  railways  between  these  places,  respectively.  From 
hat  I  have  said,  I  think  it  may  be  inferred,  that  even  should  tho 
rosent  policy  of  confining  foreigners  in  general  within  the  Treaty 
imits  be  persisted  in,  there  are  fair  grounds  for  hoping  that  ere  long 
the  scientific  world  will  be  in  possession  of  the  fullest  geographical 
infiirmation  of  tho  Islands  of  Japan — an  empire  which  so  recent  a 
writer  as  Dean  Swift  coupled  with  tho  visionary  regions  of  Lilliput 
and  Brobdingnag.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  geographical 
discovery  in  Japan  would  be  greatly  accelerated  were  the  country 
freely  thrown  open  to  foreign  travellers,  and  the  date  at  which  it 
will  be  80  is,  I  think  I  may  say,  merely  a  question  of  a  few  months 
more  or  less. 

Meanwhile,  such  foreigners  as  may  have  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ling in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country  meet  with  the  utmost 
possible  cordiality  and  good-will.  All  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
o  circulation  of  foreigners  throughout  the  countrj-  proceeds  from 
he  Government,  and  by  no  means  from  tho  Japanese  people.  Tho 
state  of  things  which  I  describe  with  reference  to  tho  mutual  rela- 
tionfl  between  Japanese  and  foreigners,  is  so  opposite  to  that  which 
notoriously  existed  between  them  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  that 
persons  whoso  experience  of  J.ipan  may  not  be  of  so  recent  a  date 
as  my  own,  may  have  some  diflSctilty  in  realising  that  my  descrip- 
tion is  not  over-coloured. 

Facts,  however,  speak  for  themselves,  and  from  one  or  two  which 
may  mention,  I  think  you  will  draw  but  one  conclusion.  When  I 
rrived  at  Yedo,  in  May  1872,  I  found  at  Her  Majesty's  Legation 
■a  Japanese  mounted  escort  for  our  protection,  of  forty-tliroo  men;  and 
wherever  any  of  us  went,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in  the  city  of 
"Yedo,  or  within  a  distance  of  many  miles  around  it,  we  could  never, 
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L  unless  wLen  rn-doors,  escape  the  Biirveillance  of  these  guards,  ■whoso 
r  lives,  had  anj'thing  happened  to  us,  would  have  been  forfeit  for 

OOTB. 

Being  convinced  that  the  anti-foreign  feeling  which  had  called 
for  such  measures  of  precaution  In  the  case  of  members  of  a  foreign 
Legation  had  almost  entirely  passed  away,  I  readily  met  the 
Japanese  Government  in  a  proposal  that  these  guards  ehould  bo 
■withdrawn ;  and  within  two  months  of  my  arrival  at  Yedo  they 
■were  so.  From  that  time  onwards  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  Yedo  in  all  directions,  at  any  hour  from  dawTi  till  midnight, 
having  no  person  whatsoever  with  me,  excepting  a  groom  to  hold 
my  horse  or  to  carry  a  lantern,  if  at  night.  I  slept,  in  summer,  in 
a  room  with  ■windows  and  doors  open.  I  never  carried  a  stick  or 
■whip  for  defence,  and  never  once  had  my  revolver  loaded. 

I  have  visited  all  of  the  seven  Treaty  ports,  viz. :  Yedo,  Yoko- 
hama, Hiogo,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  and  Hakodate;  and  ha\o 
further  visited  the  southern  capital,  Kioto,  and  likewise  made  a 
journey  to  the  Tomhs  of  the  Tycoons  at  Nikko,  in  addition  to  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yedo,  and  I  may  say  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  I  have  travelled — in  Asia,  Europe, 
or  America — have  I,  wherever  I  went,  been  received  with  such 
■unmistakablo  and  invariable  welcome  ;  whilst  I  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  was  subjected  to  a  single  unpleasant  look  or  word. 

Nor  is  this  experience  my  own  alone.  I  had  ample  opportunities 
whilst  in  Japan  of  converting  ■with,  or  hearing  from,  or  of,  such 
foreigners  as  were  permitled  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ; 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  the  experience  of  one  and  all,  during  the  last 
two  years,  entirely  coincided  with  my  own.  Nor,  I  apprehend,  is 
it  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  the  present  existing  feeling  of 
cordiality  towards  foreigners  is  of  a  transient  or  ephemeral  character. 
Such  a  supposition  may  be  at  once  rebutletl  by  a  reference  to  the 
statistical  fact  that  (here  are  now  under  instruction  t-ome  430,000 
Japanese  on  the  Western  system  of  education,  whilst  the  number  of 
youths  who  are  receiving  instruction  on  the  formerly  adopted 
Chinese  system  number  only  some  300  in  the  entire  city  of  Yedo. 

The  rising  generation  are  being  taught  to  sit  on  chairs,  to  write 
at  benches,  thoroughlj'  to  understand  English,  and  to  master  the 
various  branches  of  Western  education. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  may,  I  think,  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
interior  of  Japan  will  not  long  remain  a  region  into  which  foreigners 
are  forbidden  to  enter.  Many  persons  seem  to  consider  that  the 
progress  of  new  ideas  and  the  aduption  of  Western  customs  amongitt 
the  Japanese  has  been  so  unprecedently  rapid,  that  it  therefore 
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cannot  be  lasting;  but,  whilst  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  history 
of  fhe  world  furnishes  no  parallel  to  tlie  recent  civil  revolution  in 
Japan,  it  should,  I  think,  be  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  lessons  of  history  to  expect  that  an  empire,  which 
has  adopted  such  institutions  as  those  which  Japan  now  posGosscs 
under  a  central  government,  should  revert  to  the  feudal  system. 

For  my  own  p&i't,  in  so  far  as  I  may  be  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion,  I  entertain  no  apprehension  whatsoever  regarding  tho 
stability  of  the  present  order  of  things  in  Jajtan.  However  rapid 
may  have  been  the  progress  onwards,  that  progress  has  been  con- 
tinuous. Although  the  manners  and  customs,  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, of  an  ancient  people  may  not  be  changed  in  a  year,  or 
in  a  decade,  there  has  still,  since  the  adoption  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion was  decided  on,  been  a  continuous  advance  towards  tho  goal  in 
view;  and  popular  sentiment  seems  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  tho 
progressive  statesmen  of  the  country, — with  one  instance  of  which 
feeling  I  may  bring  this  paper  to  a  conclusion.  As  is  well  known, 
it  haa  during  many  centuries  been  the  custom  tliat  Japanese  nobles 
and  gentlemen  should,  whilst  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  houses, 
oarrj'  on  their  persons  tho  two  swords  which  were  the  badges  of 
their  rank.  This  custom,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  these  privileged 
classes,  had  become  so  ingrained  in  the  ideas  of  tho  entire  inhabitants, 
that  the  Government,  at  a  very  recent  period,  expres-sed  themselves 
as  believing,  that  were  any  order  to  be  issued  which  should  prohibit 
tho  carrying  of  swords,  such  an  order  might  cause  a  revolution. 
Accordingly  no  order  on  the  subject  was  issued,  but  tlie  compromise 
waa  subsequently  tried  of  issuing  a  Government  notiticatioa  to  the 
effect  that  for  the  future  the  nobles  and  tho  Sftmurai  need  not, 
unless  by  their  own  preference,  continue  to  wear  their  swords. 

The  result  was  that  in  an  almost  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time  the  usage  of  wearing  swords  was  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  almost 
as  unusual  to  meet  in  Yedo  a  Japanese  wearing  the  old  two  swords, 
M  it  is  to  meet  a  gentleman  in  Loudon  attired  in  the  Highland  cos- 
tume. Indeed,  last  year  when  the  senior  Prince  of  S-atsuma,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  small  anti-foreign  party  in  Japan,  visited  Yedo, 
•with  a  large  retinue  of  followers,  their  now  almost  obsolete  custom 
of  carrying  swords  afforded  so  constant  a  source  of  ridicule,  as  these 
Satsuma  men  passed  through  tho  streets,  that  tliey  soon  found  it 
convenient  to  keep  within  doors.  Their  Triuce,  though  still  pre- 
serving his  antipathy  to  tlie  intruders  from  the  West,  has  established, 
at  Kagoshima,  a  medical  school  for  tho  instruction  of  Japanese 
youths  by  two  foreign  doctors,  engaged  by  tho  I'rinoe  of  Satsuma  ; 
thus  showing  that  even  the  head  of  tho  anti-foreign  party  himself 
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recognises  the  fact  that,  however  unwelcome  to  the  ex-Daimos,  of 
which  he  is  the  representative,  the  now  order  of  things  in  Japan 
must  be  accepted  as  being  inevitable. 

The  Pbesidest,  after  returning  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  Watson 
for  his  r«i)er,  remarked  that  they  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  M.  Motoai 
Morimiclii,  the  Jajiancse  charge  d'aff'aires,  and  of  if.  Luzuki  Kinsou,  Secretary 
of  the  Legation,  'i  he  former  gentleman  had  been  asked  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  bad  written  the  following  answer : — "  The  Jajiancse  charge  iVaffaire*, 
now  present,  wishes  to  express  big  thanks,  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  to  the 
meeting  for  the  attention  ihcy  have  shown  to  this  ijaper  treating  of  the  geo- 

Cphy  of  a  part  of  Jajxin.  Ho  regrets  that  his  knowledge  of  the  EnijTish 
guage  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  address  them." 
Sir  ncTRF.nFOBD  AixocE  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  as  the  fint 
Minister  to  Japan,  to  find  that  those  who  had  succeeded  him  were  follosving 
so  truly  in  the  course  which  he  had  l)een  anxious  to  indicate  when  he 
■was  there,  namely,  that  of  studying  the  jieople  and  the  country,  not  only 
with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  information,  but  with  that 
benevolent  and  hearty  spirit  which  should  always  animate  those  who  held 
diplomatic  iwsitious  in  any  country,  and  more  especially  in  an  Oriental 
country,  where  there  was  a  totally  ditl'erent  civili-sation,  and  where  there  w«« 
large  room,  not  only  for  sympathy,  but  for  moderation  and  breadth  of  view. 
He  had  resided  in  Ja|\an  more  than  five  years,  under  rather  trj-ing  circum- 
stances, for,  though  one  might  get  accustomed  to  carrying  one's  life  in  one's 
haml,  it  pot  irksome  iit  times,  but  he  never  ceasi-d  to  feel  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  jiower  and  development  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  first 
traits  which  struck  hitn  was  their  strong  patriotism.  With  that,  of  course, 
an  Englishman  coukl  not  but  sym]iathi!>e.  Another  trait  was  their  reauincsa 
to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  tlian  sacrifice  what  they  felt  to  be  the  true  aim 
and  object  of  life.  Wherever  those  two  feelings  were  in  any  degree  preva- 
lent, the  natron  must  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  work  its  way  to  the  foremost 
rank  of  civilisation.  They  saw  that  their  independence  was  menaced,  that 
they  had  a  powerful  neighbour  on  the  north,  to  whom  Yezo  offered  a  beautiful 
harbour,  and  that  other  Treaty  Powers,  &c.,  were  not  always  as  reasonable  as 
they  might  be,  and  they  set  alx)ut  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  state  of 
things  with  a  promptitude  which  was  quite  marvellous.  Even  when  he  was 
in  Japan,  while  there  was  much  of  fear  and  animosity,  and  the  natural 
feeling  of  hatred  that  a  fiopulatiuii  would  have  who  folt  in  danger  of  being 
subjugated,  they  still  appreciated  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  put 
themselves  in  the  comity  of  nations,  and,  by  assimilating  themselves  to 
European  customs  and  habits,  enter  into  international  relations  which  would 
be  their  best  jirotection  from  the  oppression  of  any  one  power.  This  was  a 
reach  of  intellect  and  of  appreciative  tiowcr  which  no  other  Oriental  nation 
had  shown  it^-lf  ca[mblo  of.  The  Island  of  Yezo  was  inhabited  by  Japanese 
only  along  the  coasts,  the  interior  being  occupied  by  tho  aborigines.  Where 
these  aborigines  camo  from  was  a  great  mystery.  They  lived  in  a  semi- 
ftavago  state,  and  appeared  to  have  been  driven  into  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
as  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  were  when  the  Romans  invaded  Britain.  They  had 
there  preserved  a  language,  and  customs  and  costumes  of  their  own.  With 
reference  to  the  statement  that  50  Japanese  young  ladies  were  being  educated 
in  order  that  they  might  marry  natives  of  Yezo,  he  felt  rather  sorry  for  tho 
young  ladies.  Prince  Florcstan,  who  had  lately  publislicd  some  charming 
lucubrations  on  the  subject  of  new  theories  of  government,  said  that  no 
Government  could  be  successful,  or  stable,  if  the  female  population  were 
opposed  to  it  and  not  half  the  men  were  willing  to  support  it;  and  there  could 
bo  no  doubt  that,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  women  of  a  country  were 
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T<pei8ed  to  the  Irgtslnture,  there  would  never  be  half  the  men  to  support  it. 

lowevcr,  ho  wished  the  50  young  Indies  every  success  and  hai)pine88.     Tho 

ourtxi  of  Japan,  considering  the  size  of  the  isLinds,  were  almost  uDlimited 

lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  silver ;  and  the  vast  forests  of  Yczo  would   alone 

ake  the  fortunes  of  50,000  colonists  if  they  could  only  settle  in  the  country. 

I'ho  cJiicf  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  however,  was  that  connccteil  with  tho 

question  of  cxtra-territoriality.    No  Government  with  any  sense  of  inde- 

endence,  or  sclf-rcspcct,  would  ever  consent  to  admit  iut<j  the  interior  of  the 

ouctry  indiscriminately  foreigners  who  were  jierfectly  independent  of  the 

[law  of  the  country ;  but  until  some  compromise  was  come  to  on  this  point, 

that  free  access,  which  was  essential  for  the  commercial  development  of  Jaf^an, 

I'would  never  be  attained.    The  mixed  courts  which  had  lately  been  established 

Egypt  might,  however,  afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  MrrroRO  remarked  that  since  Mr.  Watson  left  Japan  an  official  cou- 

[iiction  had  been  given  to  the  statement  that  those  50  young  ladies  were 

stined  to  be  married  to  Ainos,  and  their  friends  must  be  very  ghid  to  hear 

'  the  contnidicliou.     It  was  not  a  probable  thing  that  the  Japanese  should 

that  kind  of  union,  for  they  looked  upon  the  Ainos  with  a  great 

lonipt,  re-^arding  them  entirely  as  an  mferior  race,  and  justly  so; 

kliT,  :i.ui'..iish  tho  Ainos  were  an  interesting  and  harmU'ss  people,  they  had 

never  shown  any  capability  for  development.     Many  of  them  had  entered  the 

of  foreigners  as  servants,  and  been  honest  and  faithful,  but  had  not 

'  any  of  tho  cleverness  or  ingenuity  of  the  Japanese,  or  any  talent  for 

_  ang  themselves  to  a  higher  order  of  things  than  that  to  which  they  had 

been  accustomed.     He  had  resl<k'd  for  3i  years  in  Japan  under  the  old  state 

I  of  things,  when  ho  had  to  sleep  with  revolvers  as  bedfellows,  but  when  ho 
*cut  again  last  summer  he  was  jierfectly  astonished  at  the  change.  On  the 
iverious  occasion  wherever  he  went  ho  was  obliged  to  take  on  eucort,  who 
[irere  responsible  to  the  Government  for  his  safety ;  but  last  year  he  rode 
itlone  from  one  end  of  Yedo  to  the  other.  A  traveller  might  now  travel 
«nywhere  in  Japan  without  being  subject  to  the  least  insult.  The  Japanese 
deserved  the  highest  possible  credit  for  the  genuine  good  feeling  they  had 
dIiuwu  to  foreigners.  Tho  question  in  c\tra-terrltoriality  would  always  be  a 
difficult  one.    Although  it  was  perfectly  intelligible  that  the  Japanese  should 

I  view  with  jealousy  any  wholesale  entry  into  the  interior  of  their  country  by 
TX'rsons  who  did  not  come  under  their  law,  and  who,  not  coming  under  their 
law,  would  prohibly  come  under  no  law  at  all,  it  was  equally  intelligible  that 
foreigners  should  object  to  submitting  to  Japanese  law  ns  it  was  at  present. 
Huropcanti  could  not  approve  of  the  Japanese  methods  of  punishment  and 
torture.  The  Japanese  cJtarge  d'affairts  would  do  good  service  to  his  State 
if  be  wo\ild,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  encourage  the  study  of  law  by  those  students 
who  visited  this  country.  If  a  system  of  Eurojiean  law  could  be  introduced 
into  Ja]ian,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  tho  question  of  cxtra-terhtoriality 
IVonld  soon  be  overcome. 

Sir  Harby  VEnsEY  reminded  the  meeting  that  it  wtis  owing  to  Mr. 
/atson's  representations  that  a  severe  blow  Lad  been  given  to  the  kidnapping 
t  coolies,  who  were  formerly  token  to  the  harbour  of  Uokodode. 
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Tenth  Meeting,  ISth  April,  1874. 

The  Eight  Hox.  Sir  H.  BAETLE  E.  FEEEE,  k.c.b.,  k.cai.,  etc.. 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentation. — E.  M.  Wiruiow,  Esq, 

Elections. — The  Earl  of  Antrim;  N.  St.  B.  Beardmore,  Esq.; 
lAeui.-CoL  0.  W.  Boilecm  ;  Bev.  Dixon  Broume ;  P.  Carnegie,  E»q. ; 
IS.  E.  Clark,  Esq.;  JR.  CluUerbucJc,  Esq.;  Lieut.-C6l.  A.  W.  Bumford, 
R.E. ;  Commander  C.  E.  Fool,  r.n.  ;  Eliis  Gilman,  Esq. ;  Sir  Charles 
A.  Hartley;  Capt.  H.  B.  Johnston;  Edwin  Jones,  Esq.  (Mayor  of 
SoTithampton)  ;  Major-Oeneral  Lord  Mark  Kerr ;  Bev.  Cornish  B.  K. 
Kestell  (Missionary  Bishop  for  Madagascai)  ,*  Dr.  Alfred  Meadom ; 
P.  Proiheroe,  Esq. ;  Capt.  H.  F.  W.  JBamWd  ;  Geo.  W.  Busden,  Esq. ; 
O.  C.  Stone,  Esq. ;  Capt.  Chas.  Vincent  (late  Indian  Navy) ;  Col.F.  6. 
Whitehead. 

ACCESSION'S  TO  THE  LiBRART  FROM  MaRCH  23RD  TO  APRH.  13TH,  1874. 

— •  Dahomey  as  it  is.'  By  J.  A.  Skertchley.  Donor  the  anthor. 
'  Khiva  and  Turkistan '  (translated  from  the  Eussian).  By  Capt. 
H.  Spalding.  Donor  the  author.  'Easpische  Studien.'  By  K. 
von  Baer.  Donor  the  late  Sir  E.  I.  Murchison.  '  Bibliotheca  Nico- 
tiana.'  By  William  Bragge.  Donor  the  author.  '  Eeport  on  the 
Prybilow  Group,  or  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.'  By  Henry  W.  Elliott. 
Donor  Hon.  J.  Eichardson,  through  I.  Gerstenberg,  Esq.,  F.R.a.s. 
'Beisen  nach  dem  Nordpolarmeer.'  Part  3.  Fauna,  Flora  und 
Geologie.  By  M.  Th.  von  Heuglin.  Donor  the  author.  •  Cours 
gradue  de  G6ographie.'  By  J.  du  Fief.  Donor  the  author. 
'Four  Catalogues  of  the  Lnnd,  Marine,  and  Fossil  Mollnsca  of 
Kew  Zealand.'  Donors  the  Colonial  Museum  and  Geological 
Survey  Department.  *  Les  Explorations  sous-marines.'  By  Jules- 
Qirard.  Donor  the  author.  'The  Dolomite  Mountains.'  By- 
Josiah  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill.  By  purchase.  'Apergu  de. 
rHistoire  d']fegypte ;'  '  Itin6raire  de  la  Haute-!6gypte ;'  '  Notice  des 
principaux  Monuments,  &c.,  du  Mus^e  de  Bpulag.'  By  A.  Mariette- 
Bey.  'Handbook  to  the  Eiver  Plate.'  By  M.  G. and  E.  T.  Mulhall. 
'  Memorias  Historico-Politicas  del  Jeneral  J.  P.  Gutierrez.'  '  Mexico : 
Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches.'  By  C.  Sartorius.  Donor,  C.  H. 
Wallrotb,  Esq.  '  Civitas  Londinum'  (Ealph  Agas).  By  W.  H. 
Overall  (facsimile).  By  purchase.  'The  Great  Ice  Age.'  By 
James  Geikie.  By  purchase.  'Preliminary  Eeport  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  of  Montana.'  By  F.  V.  Hayden.  Donor  the 
Librarian. 
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Jri>,  1874. — Map  of  Victoria,  Australia,  showing  the  distribution 

Forest  Trees.     Compiled  by  Arthur  Everett,  under  the  direo- 

ion  of  IJ.  B.  Smjth,  f.o.3.     On  2  sheets.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Lfrica. — Ancient  Maps  at  different  jieriods.     On  2  sheets.     By  II. 

Licjiert     1873.    Presented  by  the  author.     Indian  Survey.     On  39 

ftlieeta.    Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     Central 

Afiia. — Map  of  I^Iaghian.     By  A.  P.  Fedchenko.     (In  Bussian  cha- 

tcten.)    Presented  by  the  author. 

The  Presidest  said  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  tlie  remains  of  Dr.  Living- 
hftd  arrived  close  to  his  native  shores,  and  tiiey  might  be  exjiected  to  bo 
ndcd  at  Soiithninptun  to-iuorrow  momiug,  though,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
iit,  the  steamer  hnd  not  been  signalled.  The  meiubers  of  the  Council,  who 
ui  been  deputed  to  receive  the  tody  from  the  steamer,  viz.,  General  lligby 
Uil  Colonel  Uraiit,  were  still  detained  at  >iouthainpton.  'J'he  management 
(be  funeral  would  bo  entrusted  to  tlio  reiircsentatives  of  the  family,  the 
ro  gentlemen  already  nu'utioncd,  selected  from  the  Council  (assistcti  by 
'r.  liatcs),  and  to  the  Itev.  Ilornce  Waller,  who  wasnn  old  eomianion  of  Living- 
Due,  and  3Ir.  Hutchinson,  who  represented  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
represvn tali  res  of  the  fnniily  were  Mr.  W.  V.  Webb,  the  tried  and  trusted 
lijonii'ii  of  Livingstone's  eiirly  jouraeyings,  who  had  been  chosen  by  tlie 
limily  to  sjicak  their  wishes  with  regard  to  evcrj-thing  connected  with  the 
obsequies  of  the  great  traveller.  As  soon  as  they  knew  the  facts  of 
e,  Her  Majesty's  Government  came  forward  in  a  must  willing  spirit  to 
iy  tiie  cost  of  the  funeral  out  of  public  moneys,  and  they  re<iuestetl  that 
Committee  of  the  tkwiely,  and  tliosc  who  had  been  namcil  by  the  family 
I  represent  them,  would  attend  to  the  details,  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  Govcru- 
it — a  sum  being  pWed  at  their  disposal  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be 
uite  sufficient  to  cover  all  cxiicn8e.«t  The  general  feeling  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
suntrymen  was  expressed  by  a  merchant  of  Ijondon,  who,  through  Itlr.llussell 
Jumey,  offered  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  funeral,  whatever  it  might 
be ;  but  llcr  Majesty's  Government  had  already  determined  that  the  expense 
should  be  borne  as  a  public  charge  by  the  Govcnimcut.  Next  Saturday 
Ibth)  bad  been  selected  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  as  the  fittest  day 
the  funeral,  and  b)-  that  time,  no  doubt,  all  due  pre|>.irntions  would  bo 
The  gentlemen  who  had  imdcrtaken  the  duly  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Kphical  Society,  and  those  who  represented  the  family,  wotild  do  evory- 
:  the  means  at  their  disf»)fal  would  allmv,  to  enable  not  only  the  members 
'  the  Society,  but  all  who  shared  their  feelings  towards  the  deceased,  to  show 
eir  respect  to  the  great  man  who  had  left  them. 

letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Ilolmwood,  Assistant  to  the  Consul- 
rnr  ral  at  Znnzilmr,  giving  a  brief  account  of  what  was  known  at  Zanzibar 
tirding  the  List  days  and  travels  of  Dr.  Livingstom-;  but,  of  course,  it  was 
nere  sketch,  and  everybody  who  wa.s  interested  in  the  work  he  was  engaged 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  an  immense  mass  of  information  had  been 
^fely  brought  to  England,  which  it  hnd  been  the  latour  of  the  latter  years  of 
" :  life  to  accuiuuLde,  and  which,  tliere  was  every  reason  to  hoiw,  would  throw 
iplc  light  upon  all  bis  wanderings,  their  persistent  direction  towanls  one 
St  end,  and  the  unflinching  courage  and  perseverance  with  which  he  worked 
ards  that  end.     When  his  literary  remaius  were  collected  and  exiunined  by 
|ieteut  geographical  authorities  in  this  country,  they  would  form  a  monu- 
3t  to  his  memory  such  as  no  other  traveller  in  our  day.  or  even  for  ages 
,  had  left  behind  him.     It  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Council  of  tUt 
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Society  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  all  the  letters  and  other  papers 
at  their  disposal  should  be  made  available  to  the  public  through  the  Society's 
'  Proceedings,'  and  as  early  a  day  as  possible  would  be  fixed  for  the  reading  of 
«ome  of  the  more  prominent  letters. 

Ilev.  Dr.  Badqeb  asked  what  amount  the  Government  had  placed  at  the 
<li8posal  of  the  Society  to  meet.the  expenses  of  the  funeral. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  the  sum  was  one  which  the  Government  had 
every  reason  to  expect  would  be  ample  for  the  purpose ;  but,  if  it  should  prove 
iosufiScient,  he  was  quite  sore  that  there  would  be  no  shortcomings  on  the  part 
of  the  Ck>vemment,  and  that  whatever  was  required  would  be  supplied. 

The  following  letter  was  read : — 

1. — Majwara'a  AccoutU  of  the  Last  Journey  and  Death  of  Dr.  LicingtUme. 
By  F.  HoLMWOOD,  H.B.M.  Consulate,  Zanzibar. 

*•  My  dear  Sib  Babtle, —  "  Zanzibar,  March  12th,  1874. 

"No  doubt  you  will  hear  from  several  interested  in  Dr. 
Livingstone ;  but,  as  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  any  oiie  has  thoroughly 
examined  the  men  who  came  down  with  his  remains,  I  briefly 
summarize  what  I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  a  careful  cross- 
examination  of  Majwara,  who  was  always  at  his  side  during  his 
last  days,  and  Susi,  as  well  as  the  Nassik  boys,  have,  generally, 
confirmed  what  he  says.  I  enclose  a  small  sketch  map,  merely 
giving  my  idea  of  the  locality,  and  have  added  a  dotted  line  to 
fihow  his  route  during  this  last  journey  of  his  life. 

"  The  party  sent  by  Stanley  left  Unyanyembe  with  the  Doctor 
«bout  the  end  of  August,  1872,  and  marched  straight  to  the  south 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  through  Ufipa,  crossing  the  Bungwa  Biver, 
where  they  met  with  natural  springs  of  boiling  water,  bubbling  up 
high  above  the  ground.  On  reaching  the  Chambezi,  or  Kambezi, 
Biver,  they  crossed  it  about  a  week's  journey  from  Lake  Bemba, 
aIso  crossing  a  large  feeder;  but,  by  Susi's  advice,  Livingstone 
^ain  turned  northward,  and  recrossed  the  Kambezi,  or  Luapula,  as 
lie  then  called  it,  just  before  it  entered  the  lake. 

"  He  could  not,  however,  keep  close  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Bemba,  owing  to  the  numerous  creeks  and  streams,  which  were 
liidden  in  forests  of  high  grass  and  rushes.  After  making  a  detour, 
he  again  struck  the  lake  at  a  vills^e,  where  he  got  canoes  across  to 
-an  island  in  the  centre,  called  Matipa.  Here  the  shores  on  either 
hand  were  not  visible,  and  the  Doctor  was  put  to  great  straits  by 
the  natives  declining  to  let  him  use  their  canoes  to  cross  to  the 
opposite  shore.  He  therefore  seized  seven  canoes  by  force,  and 
when  the  natives  made  a  show  of  resistance,  he  fixed  his  pistol 
over  their  heads,  after  which  they  ceased  to  obstruct  him.  Cross- 
ing the  lake  diagonally,  he  arrived  in  a  long  valley,  and  the  rains 
having  now  set  in  fully,  the  caravan  had  to  wade,  rather  than 
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•walk,  constantly  crossing  blind  streams,  and,  in  fact,  owng  to  fho 
high  rashes  and  grass,  hardlj'  being  able  to  distinguish  at  times  the 
land,  or  rather  what  was  generally  dry  land,  from  the  lake. 

"  Dr.  Livingstoiio  had  been  weak  and  ailing  since  le.'iving  Un- 
yanyemhe,  and  when  passing  through  the  country  of  Ukabende,  at 
the  south- west  of  the  lake,  he  told  Majwara  (the  boy  given  liim  bj' 
Stanley,  who  is  now  in  my  service)  that  he  felt  unable  to  go  on 

iiL   his  work,   but  should  try  and  cross  the  hills  to  Katanga 
^atanda?],  and  there  rest,  endeavouring  to  buy  ivorj*,  which  in  all 
this  countiy  is  very  cheap  (three  yards  of  merikani  buying  a  slave  or 
a  task),  and  returning  to  Ujiji  through  Manyuema  to  recruit  and 
rganise. 

"  But  as  he  approached  the  northern  part  of  Bisa  (a  vei-y  largo 
ntry),  arriving  in  the  Province  of  Ulala,  he  first  had  to  take  to 

ing  a  donkey,  aftd  then  suflfer  himself  to  bo  carried  on  a  kitanda 
live  bedstead),  which  at  first  went  njuch  against  the  grain. 

••  During  this  time  he  never  allowed  the  boy  Majwara  to  leave 

iin,  and  he  then  told  that  faithful  and  honest  fellow  that  he  should 
levcr  cross  the  high  hills  to  Katanda. 
'  Ho  called  for  tjusi,  and  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  Luapula, 

d,  on  his  answering  '  three  days,'  remarked,  '  he  should  never  see 
Iw  river  again.' 

"On  arriving  at  Ilala,  the  capital  of  tho  district,  where  Eitambo 
tho  sultan  lived,  the  party  were  refused  permission  to  stay,  and 
thoy  carried  Livingstone  throe  hours'  march  back  towards  Kabende. 
Here  they  erected  for  him  a  rude  hut  and  fence,  and  ho  would  not 
allow  any  to  approach  him  fur  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  except 
Majwara  and  Susi,  except  that  every  morning  they  were  all  desired 
to  come  to  the  door  and  say  '  good  morning.' 

"  Lhiring  these  few  days  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  could  keep 
nothing,  even  for  a  moment,  on  his  stomach.  Ho  lost  his  sight  so 
far  aa  hardly  to  be  able  to  distinguish  when  a  light  was  kindled, 
and  gradually-  sank  during  the  night  of  the  4th  May,  1873. 

Only  Majwara  was  present  when  he  died,  and  he  is  imablo  to 

ly  when  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Susi,  hearing  that  he  was  dead,  told  Jacob  Wainwright  to  make 
a  note  in  the  Doctor's  diary  of  the  things  found  by  liim.  •  Wuin- 
wright  was  not  qiiite  ceitain  as  to  the  day  of  tho  month,  and  aa 
Sosi  told  him  the  Doctor  had  last  written  the  day  before,  and  he 
found  this  entry  to  be  dated  27th  April,  he  wrote  28th  April,  but 
on  comparing  his  own  diary  on  arrival  at  Unyanyenibe  he  found  it 

be  the  4th  of  May  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Majwara,  who  says 

ivingstone  was  unable  to  write  for  the  last  four  or  five  days  of  his 
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life.  I  fancy  the  spot  where  Livingstone  died  is  abont  11-25°  s.  and 
27°  E. ;  but,  of  course,  the  whole  of  this  is  subject  to  correction,  and, 
although  I  have  spent  manj  hours  in  finding  it  all  out,  the  Doctor's 
diaiy  may  show  it  to  be  very  imperfect. 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  this  a  very  unconnected  narration,  but  my 
apology  must  be  that  the  Consul-General  is  not  well,  and  the  other 
Assistant  absent  on  duty,  and  there  is  much  work  forme  to  do.  Mr. 
Arthur  Laing  has  been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  remains 
and  diaries,  which  latter  he  has  been  instructed  to  hand  to  Lord 
Derby. 

"  Trusting  that  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 
with  great  respect, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Bartle, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Feedbrick  Holhwood. 

•'  To  the  Bight  Eon.  Sir  BarOe  Frere,  k.c.b.,  g.c.s.1.,  dc,  dc, 
"  President  of  the  Boyal  OeographicoH  Society" 

Mr.  A.  Laiso  (who  accompanied  the  remains  from  Zanzibar  to  Suez)  said 
ho  had  had  many  opix)rtunities  of  conversing  with  Jacob  Wainwright,  one  of 
the  Nassik  boys  sent  up  by  Stanley  from  the  coast  to  meet  Livingstone,  and 
his  story  confirmed  what  Mr.  Holm  wood  had  written.  Jacob  Wainwright 
said  that  the  Doctor  paid  great  attention  to  his  boys,  and  was  very  much 
beloved  by  all  of  them.  ^Vhen  any  of  them  were  sick,  he  would  wait  a  day  or 
two  until  they  were  able  to  move  on;  but,  when  the  boys  saw  that  he 
was  failing,  he  would  not  allow  them  to  wait  for  him,  but,  at  first,  rode  on 
a  donkey,  and,  when  unable  to  undergo  even  that  fatigue,  was  carried  in  a 
kitanda.  Jacob  Wainwright  writes  and  s])eaks  English  very  well,  and  has 
kept  a  full  diary  from  the  time  of  Livingstone's  death  to  the  arrival  of  the 
body  at  Zanzibar. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author : — 
2. — On  the  YaUeyofthe  Hi  and  Ihe  Wcder-System  of  Buesian  TurJei$tan. 

By  ASHTON  W.  DlLKE. 

The  shape  of  the  valley  of  the  Hi,  like  that  of  the  present  E[hanat» 
of  Eokan,  which  it  resembles-very  closely,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  make  it  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  Russian 
Turkistan.  At  present  the  political  situation  of  the  country  prevents 
the  Bussians  from  paying  such  attention  to  it  as  they  probably  will 
when  some  aiTangement  has  been  made  with  the  Chinese ;  for,  as 
yet,  the  Bussians  only  consider  themselves  as  holding  Euldja  with 
the  view. of  restoring  it  to  the  Chinese,  if  the  latter  ever  regain 
their  footing  in  Kadigar  or  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Mongolia, 
which  is  very  doubtful.  The  natural  frontier  seeuis  to  be  the  water- 
shed of  the  Hi,  which  is  one  of  the  Seven  Bivers  which  give  their 
name  to  the  country,  and  which  is  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of 
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Cbina  bv  extremely  abrupt  mountains,  ami  opens  ont  only  in  the 
one  sjwt  where  the  Hi  finds  its  outlet  to  the  Ralkash.  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  accurate  maps  or  measurements  of  the  district  of  Kuldjs, 
bnt  I  saw  enough  to  bo  convinced  that  all  our  present  maps  are 
exceedingly  inaccurate,  especially  in  the  point  of  representing  the 
bt«adth  of  the  valley  too  great  in  comparison  with'its  length.  The 
▼alley  rises  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  Hi,  which  flows  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  it,  to  the  mountains  on  either  side,  which  are  not  more 
than  50  miles  apart,  while  from  the  commenceraent*of  the  valley  at 
Altyn-Emel  to  Old  Kuldja,  the  chief  Kussian  post,  is  a  distance  of 
about  170  miles,  according  to  the  distances  in  the  postal  register; 
and  from  the  latter  town  the  mountains  to  the  east  can  only  be  seen 
in  bright  weather  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  which,  calculating  as  usual 
in  this  dry  air,  gives  a  distance  of  about  120  miles,  making  the 
total  length  of  the  valley  nearly  300  miles,  or  about  sir  times  its 
Lreftdth.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of  this  plain  rise  to  a  height 
of  some  1 2,000  feet,  and  are  tipped  with  snow  in  July.  There  are 
two  main  roads  across  them  :  one  from  Old  Kuldja  direct  to  Djin- 
!o,  about  160  miles,  but  with  a  waterless  passage  of  nearly  70  versts 
the  centre ;  the  other  is  the  old  Chi  nese  post- road,  from  the  ruined 
pital  of  New  Kuldja,  through  Souidoun,  one  of  the  other  Russian 
sts,  to  the  valley  of  Talki,  up  which  it  runs  a  distance  of  20  miles 
Lake  Sairam-Nor,  which  lies  at  a  height  of  over  7500  feet.  The 
road  was  evidently  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  Chinese,  as  the 
remains  of  bridges  and  post-stations,  which  are  frequently  met  with, 
prove.  It  is  now  only  used  by  the  Kirghis,  who  live  in  summer  in 
tlie  mountains,  and  by  an  occasional  caravan  going  to  Manas  or 
Ummtsi,  Sairam-Nor  lies  in  extensive  pastures,  which  are  watered 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  on  the  western  side, 
ough  as  the  lake  never  rises  or  falls,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
iss  of  waters  which  it  receives,  the  Kirghis  have  invented  the 
theory  of  a  subterranean  outlet,  which  nothing  seems  to 
.  Standing  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  Talk! 
mes  on  to  it  about  500  feet  above  its  level,  we  see  the  openings 
of  iliree  valleys :  the  first,  beginning  from  the  right,  is  that  of  the 
Kizim  Tchik,  a  narrow  and  very  lovely  ravine,  running  down  to 
ongolia  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
uldja  from  Djin-Ho,  nearly  up  to  this  latter  place ;  then,  still  on 
the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  lake  is  a  valley  along  which  tho 
^Bbinese  road  finds  its  way — a  brc>ad  waterless  valley,  only  marked 
^Hd  the  latest  Russian  map  as  a  "  Dry  Valley."  It  runs  parallel  to 
^^Hiat  of  the  Isozim  Tchik,  and  leaves  the  mountains  not  far  from  the 
^^pot  where  the  latter  also  does,  close  to  the  little  town  of  Takianzi, 
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and  within  sight  of  Djin-Ho.  Exactly  opposite  tho  entrance  of  the 
Talki  Yalloy  on  to  Sairam-Nor  is  a  break  in  tho  moantains,  about 
20  miles  distant  across  the  lake  and  close  to  its  Nhore,  which  allowed 
me  to  catch  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  long  chain  of  the  Northern 
or  Tchungurski  Alataon,  close  to  Lipsa,  across  the  deep  valley  of  I 
the  Baratola,  which  gives  the  idea  of  some  unfathomable  gap  between 
the  nearer  dark  mountain-range  and  the  bright  peaks  beyond  it. 
The  mountains  are  almost  everywhere  3  or  4  miles,  and  in  some 
]>Iace8  recede  10  miles  from  tho  lake,  which  is  about  60  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  effect  of  its  blue  depths,  set  in  green  meadows, 
with  the  black  forcst-oLid  mountains  all  round  running  up  to  snowy 
heights  beyond,  is  extremely  lovely. 

The  valley  of  the  Kizim  Tchik,  which  I  descended,  is  either  very 
narrow  or  very  broad,  as  it  may  be  taken — i.  c.  the  distance  between 
the  snowy  peaks  on  either  side  is  considerable,  as  wo  saw  whenever 
we  got  a  glimpse  out  of  our  priwon  below ;  but  the  little  stream 
itself  is  blocked  in  a  ravine  full  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
from  which  cliffs,  in  many  places  1500  feet  in  height,  rise  perpen- 
dicularly, and  offocluftlly  bar  the  view.  The  valley  at  length  grows 
broader  and  the  clififs  become  bare  masses  of  brown  sand,  qnite 
abrupt  and  of  some  elevation,  but  bare  of  vegetation,  and  terriblo 
reflectors  of  tho  scorching  sun.  Pholangas  and  tarantulas  swarm. 
At  leiigtli,  after  about  80  miles,  the  valley  opens  out  into  the  plain. 
To  the  south,  not  far  oflf,  are  the  snowy  mountains  between  the 
upper  valley  of  tho  Hi,  or  rather  that  of  the  Kash,  and  Djin-Ho : 
the  latter  town  appears  iinder  a  promontory  of  the  mountains  as  a 
mass  of  green  reeds,  and  to  tho  extreme  left  1  thought  that  I  coidd 
distinguish  the  Lake  Ebi-\or,  though  the  haze  and  mirage  may  have 
misled  mo.  Tho  Kizim  Tchik  Iliver,  hero  about  15  yards  in  width 
and  4  feet  deep,  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  north,  and  either  loses 
itself  in  sands,  or,  when  fall  of  water,  reaches  the  Baratola  in  a 
marsh,  when  the  latter  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  Ebi-Kor. 
The  lake  is  extremely  salt  and  bitter,  very  shallow,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ride  out  some  distance  in  it,and  surrounded  bj"  beds  of  salt  and 
reeds,  musquito-  and  fever-haunts.  Though  it  receives  the  Baratola 
and  the  Kar-Kara-Usu,  two  large  rivers,  the  natives  assert  that  it  is 
drying  up  rapidly,  as,  in  fact,  all  tho  salt  lakes  here  are  doing,  the 
Balkash  and  Ala-Kul  having  been  connected  no  long  time  back. 
Tho  valley  of  tho  Baratola  is  formed  by  tho  union  of  three  con- 
siderable rivers,  which  rise  in  the  comer  of  tho  Alataou,  near  Kopal, 
and  flow  nearly  ISO  miles  before  falling  into  the  Ebi-Nor. 

Returning  to  the  valley  of  Kuldja,  I  may  briefly'  mention  that  it 
is  intended  to  introduce  two  little  steamers  on  to  the  Ili  this  jeax 
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in  all  probability,  though  the  distance  from  Semipalatinsk,  on  the 
Tvater-eygtem  of  Siberia,  to  the  Balkash,  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  anything  would  be  saved  by  them.  The  wealth 
of  coal  in  the  valley  is  immense,  and  the  Chinoae  are  known  to 
have  worked  silver  and  gold  with  great  profit ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  bad  the  advantage  of  slave  labour,  and  that 
oapitalifcts  will  be  chary  as  yet  of  embarking  in  ventures  on  the 
Hi.  I  had  no  less  than  three  ofiers  made  to  me,  in  my  quality  as 
an  Englif'hman,  of  untold  riches  and  gold  mines  of  fabulous  extent, 
if  I  would  only  find  the  capital. 

The  Hi,  which  opposite  Kuldja  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  both  swift  and  deep,  its  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
muiu  tributaries,  the  Kash,  the  Kuuges  and  the  Tckes.  The  Kash 
joins  it  not  far  above  Kuldja,  near  a  high  bulte  or  isobited  hill, 
which  forms  a  landmark  for  the  whole  plain  :  it  flows  from  oast  to 
mmt,  as  does  also  the  Kungcs ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Tckes, 
Iwnig  the  most  considerable  of  the  three,  is  generally  considered  as 
tho  upper  Hi.  It  rises  not  far  from  Issyk-kul,  between  that  lake 
and  the  Musart  I'ass  to  Aksu,  which  lies  under  Khan-Tengri,  tho 
highest  peak  of  tho  Thian-Shan,  and  flows  nearly  dne  east  for 
about  100  miles,  bending  to  the  north  round  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Trans-Ilian  Alataou  about  70  miles  from  Old  Kuldja,  at  its 
junction  with  tho  two  above-mentioned  rivers.  Tlie  valley  of  the 
Tckea  is  uninhabited,  except  by  a  fow  nomad  Kirghis  and  Kal- 
mucks, and  by  panthers  and  wild  boars,  with  occasional  tigers,  who 
find  ehelter  in  the  enormous  reed-beds  which  border  the  river. 
The  valley  is,  on  an  average,  about  40  miles  in  breadth,  but 
decreases  very  rapidly  near  the  Musart,  where  it  enters  the 
mountains. 

In  pa-sBing  from  the  Tekes  to  Issyk-kul  I  crossed  the  watershed 
of  the  Toharyn,  whicli  flows  through  a  break  in  the  Trans-Ilian 
Alataou  into  tho  Hi,  which  is  bore  only  some  70  miles  distant  in 
u  straight  lino,  and  further  on  an  abnipt  ridge  of  rocks  divides  this 
again  from  the  basin  of  Issyk-kul.  The  first  view  of  this  lake  ia 
very  magnificent.  The  mountains  rise  from  its  very  waters  on 
every  side;  the  Alataou  to  the  north  at  a  height  of  about  15,000 
feet,  and  tho  Thian-Shnu  to  the  south  about  18,000  foot,  form  two 
almost  unbroken  walls  which  reduce  tho  immense  breadth  of  the 
lake,  nearly  40  miles,  to  nothing  when  seen  from  this  elevation. 
The  mountains  at  tho  other  end  of  the  lake,  110  miles  away,  show 
their  peaks  above  tho  horizon  of  tho  waters  so  clearly  outlined  as 
to  make  them  look  within  a  few  hours'  ride. 
Issyk-kol,  tho  "  hot  lake,"  lies  at  a  height  of  over  5000  feet  above 
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the  sea,  abont  60  miles  from  Yernoe  at  its  nearest  point,  and  about 
230  from  Kashgar.  It  is  called  Issyk-kul,  or  hot  lake,  firom  its 
never  freezing,  which  fact  is  accotinted  for  by  the  number  of  hot 
springs  in  it,  making  it  impossible  even  to  bathe  in  certain  places, 
according  to  my  informants.  The  water  is  very  clear  bnt  slightly 
salt,  though  drinkable  ;  it  swarms  with  fish,  which  form  the  chief 
article  of  food  for  the  Bussian  peasants  who  have  colonised  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  running  into  it  From  Earakol,  the  chief 
Bussian  settlement  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  a  little-known  pass 
runs  to  Kashgar  across  the  mountains ;  but  the  pass  through  the 
fort  of  Naryn,  which  is  passable  by  the  native  carts,  is  universally 
preferred  to  it.  Before  the  Bussians  occupied  the  Musart,  the 
trade  between  Kuldja  and  Kashgar,  to  avoid  Bussian  interference, 
went  over  that  pass,  which  is  so  difficult  that  the  horses  have  to  he 
let  down  tied  with  ropes  over  one  place ;  but  now  that  the  Bussians 
have  seized  all  the  passes,  the  natives  prefer  the  easier  one  though 
Fort  Naryn.  So  unbroken  is  the  chain  of  this  huge  range  that  the 
passes  from  Tashkend  to  Manas  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers; 
only  two,  that  from  Aulie-Ata  to  Kokan,  and  from  Vemoe  to 
Kashgar  through  Fort  Naryn,  being  fit  even  for  the  9-foot  wheeled 
arba,  or  carts,  of  the  Sart  traders. 

In  connection  with  Issyk-kul  a  very  ingenious,  and  probably 
correct  theory,  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Tchaikovski,  of  Samar- 
cand.  At  present  the  Tchui — a  swift  and  deep  river  which  flows 
in  a  bed  much  larger  than  its  present  size  would  seem  to  allow  it — 
passes  close  to  Lake  Issyk-kul,  divided  from  it  only  by  a  narrow 
ridge.  Issyk-kul,  as  we  know  from  the  Chinese  records,  was 
formed  by  some  convidsion  of  nature  about  150  years  back.  The 
valley  appears  to  have  been  thickly  populated,  judging  from  the 
remains  of  villages  which  are  clearly  to  bo  seen  under  the  water  in 
several  places,  and  from  the  fact  that  money  and  bones  are  not 
unfrequently  washed  up  to  the  shore.  Even  a  Spanish  gold  piece 
was  once  found  in  it.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  immense,  judging 
from  the  inclination  of  the  shores  and  the  few  soundings  which 
have  been  taken,  and  the  body  of  water  in  it  must  be  enormous. 
The  Tchui,  after  leaving  the  ravine  of  Buam  near  Issyk-kul,  flows 
through  miles  of  steppe  and  sand,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Lake 
Saimal-kul,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Djemman-Daria, 
part  of  the  Syr  Daria.  The  formation  of  this  marsh — for  it  is  now 
little  more — indicates  that  the  Tchui  once  must  have  flowed  on  into 
the  Syr-Daria.  Now,  from  the  opposite  side  of  this  dried-up  lake 
on  the  Syr  starts  the  old  course  of  the  Syr,  called  the  Yani-Daria, 
which  on  most  maps  is  only  marked  as  reaching  about  half-way 
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to  the  Amu-Daria,  but  which  was  traced  by  the  late  expedition 

'or  the  whole  distaneo  between  the  two  rivers.     This,  again,  falls 

to  the  Amu,  almost  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  old  conrso 

of  that  latter  quits  it  for  the  Caspian.     It  wU  be  seen  that  if  the 

I  course  of  the  Tchui  be  prolonged,  following  the  curve  of  its  course 
ttom  Issyk-kul  to  iSaimal-kuI,  it  would  follow  exactly  the  course 
Mrhicb  I  have  pointed  out.  May  we  not,  therefore,  conclude  that 
pot  long  ago  the  waters  of  Issyk-kul  oveiflowed  into  the  Tchui,  and 
Uiat  that  river,  swollen  to  many  times  its  present  size,  formed, 
together  with  the  Syr  and  Amu,  a  stream  sufficiently  large  to  reach 
the  Caspian.    This  theory  disposes  of  the  idea  that  the  Amu  by 

tttself  has  not  enough  water  to  reach  the  Caspian,  which  has  been 
brgcd  against  the  scheme  of  turning  the  river  into  its  former  bed. 
rhe  more  I  have  thought  over  this  idea,  the  more  the  simplicity 
Kid  probability  of  it  has  forced  itself  into  my  mind,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  land  between  Saimal-kiil  and  the  Djcmman-Daria 
^Lshnwed  distinct  traces  of  water  upon  it  at  a  period  not  far  back. 
^VAII  this  strip  of  land  is  lower  tl\Bn  the  adjacent  country,  covered 
with  marshes,  half-dried  pools,  which  any  rain  turns  into  lakes 
nnd  reed-beds,  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  great  river 
onoe  flowed  here.  To  drain  Issyk-kul  would  be  a  task  beyond 
iilmost  any  Government,  not  to  speak  of  one  so  feeble  as  Russia  in 
Turkistan,  and  to  regulate  the  outpour  of  its  waters  into  the  Tchui 
would  be  almost  impossible. 

I  did  not  myself  pass  through  the  ravine  of  the  Tchui  near  Lake 

I  Issyk-kul,  but  all  the  persons  with  whom  I  spoke  agreed  in  saying 
that  it  has  uo  connection  with  the  lake.  I  know  that  in  many 
maps  a  little  junction  was  marked,  but  knowing  also  how  fre- 
quently it  happens  that,  when  a  river  passes  close  to  any  lake, 
iiome  adventurous  geographer  inserts  a  connection  which  does  not, 
in  reality,  exist,  I  considered  that  it  must  have  been  so  in  this  case 
also.  I  now,  however,  find  in  Colonel  W'irgman's  translation  of 
Von  ITellwald's  work  the  following  passage : — "  It  (Issyk-kul)  waa 
long  considered  as  the  original  source  of  the  Tchui ;  but  only  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Tchui,  the  Kutcmaldy,  flows  into  this  moun- 
tain-lake." I  do  not  know  whether  the  mistake  is  that  of  the 
author  or  of  the  translator ;  but,  even  allowing  that  "  out  of"  should 
be  read  for  "  into,"  ho  would  contradict  himself  by  saying,  as  ho 
does,  that  "a  small  plain,  gently  sloping  towards  the  east,  lies 
between  the  lake  and  the  Tchui,"  in  which  case  this  supposed 
affluent  would  flow  iijvhill.  If  tho  words  are  correct,  the  Tchui 
would  divide  into  two  branches,  one  fulling  into  Issyk-kul,  and 
the  other  passing  on  to  tho  plain  below,  which,  I  believe,  never 
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happens, — never,  at  all  events,  with  a  sti-eam  so  swift  as  the  one 
in  question. 

1  need  hardly  point  out  the  importance  of  this  to  the  Central 
Asian  question.  The  turning  of  the  Amu-Daria  has  often  been 
mooted,  and  the  chief  reason  against  it  has  been  the  want  of  water 
to  allow  its  navigation  from  tho  Caspian :  whereas,  if  this  volume 
of  water  could  again  be  poured  into  it,  we  may  consider  that  it 
would,  at  all  events,  be  sufficient  for  floating  rafts,  or  the  little 
steamers  which  on  tho  Syr-Daria  now  cross  places  lees  tban  4  feet 
deep.  Tho  superiority  of  such  a  route  over  the  present  roads, 
or  even  over  tlie  projected  railway,  would  be  considerable,  as  the 
native  merchants  care  veiy  little  for  speed  of  traffic,  and  a  great 
deal  for  its  cheapness. 

Another  fact  that  I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  that  Russia 
has  it  in  her  power  at  any  moment,  without  sending  a  single  mau 
bej'ond  her  frontiers,  to  make  all  Bokhara  perish  miserably.  At 
the  present  time  the  authorities  of  Bokhara  send  occasional  state- 
luents  to  the  governors  of  Samarcand  as  to  the  quantitj-  of  water 
which  is  required  in  Bokhara,  acting  on  which  the  governor  orders 
the  aryks  or  irrigation-canals  in  tlie  district  of  Samarcand  to  be 
opened  or  shut  for  so  many  days.  By  turning  the  Zarafshan  into 
these  canals,  a  stop  which  could  bo  taken  in  two  days,  not  a  drop  of 
1  Water  would  reach  Bokhara. 

The  Pkesident  s-iid  the  Society  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Dilke  for  his 
lively  .ind  interesting  pnper.  The  heart  of  every  householder  must  have  been 
moved  when  he  alluded  to  the  price  of  cotil  at  Kulja.  Ho  (the  President) 
regretted  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  probably  knew  more  of 
Central  Asia  than  auy  other  man  living,  but  who,  he  hoped,  would,  on  some 
future  occasion,  favour  the  Society  with  the  results  of  his  reading. 

General  Goblokk  said  tliat  Kulja  was  not  Uikcn  from. the  Giinesc, 
between  whom  and  tiic  Russians  the  best  relations  had  always  existed,  but 
from  the  Tarnncliees.  The  Dungans  overthrew  the  Chinese,  and  then  the 
Taranchces  rose  against  the  Dungans  ;  but,  when  their  power  was  established, 
they,  together  with  the  Kirghis,  commenced  depredations  on  the  Russian 
territory,  and  these  increased  to  such  au  extent  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
endured,  and  Kulja  was,  therefore,  occupied. 

Mr.  T.  Sadndeiis  said  ho  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dilke  that  the  position 
of  Kulja,  as  regards  tho  River  Hi,  and  the  outfall  of  that  river  into  the  Balkash, 
at  all  (lualified  it  to  be  a  Russian  more  than  a  Chinese  town.  Although  the 
Hi  nally  tills  into  tho  low  plain  occupied  by  the  Russians,  yet  it  comes  from 
a  plateau  of  considerable  altitude,  and  has  to  break  through  the  range  of  moun- 
tains connecting  the  Thian  Shan  with  the  Altai  Mountains,  before  reaching 
the  Russian  frontier.  He  could  not  see  that  the  possessors  of  a  groat  plateau 
should  be  called  upon  to  surrender  its  possession  simply  because  tho  rivers 
from  that  plateau  I'all  into  a  plain  below.  Neither  was  there  anything  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  would  bo  better  for  the  inhabitants  to  exchange 
the  GovBmment  of  the  Chinese  for  that  of  the  Russians.  Mr.  Dilko  stat^ 
that  the  magnificence  of  the  roads  astonished  him,  that  ho  found  coal  worked 
there,  and  that  there  were  other  evidences  of  the  development  of  industry 
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-under  tbe  fllii  ■     Isc  ^  smntmE  is  owmwiia  >«-  *3gc«aMG3K£  ':iS(*r  -wvcis 

-with  «lMt  lilwi  ■    2:  abisuL  aii«««k.  >(  rsnainuMnc  i&is  H  w  ibt  .mkC 

«e»t  of  tbc  fejuM  flatnsB  wnwifiwnwBiat  it  ar  Oiuikw  ix.  i^ta  ?^va^  xb£  xKr 

ao-caBed  jfaim  -«»«.  s.  wr.  juniua.  'saQsa«rut£  ^^zjur  Vr  ^  OtmtMTv 

joit  M  EbeiicBB  -nae  tr  «■■£  «r  »a«.«*ui'  v  AnsnihL    rsRbcr  liiiit  ^«i. 

Mr.  JXOae  tbc^a  x  -wmuc  V  sir  &r  iiwwwt  a'  gV -aairint  uai  lt(i;^ktt«k 

«boa]id  be  ooc^iii  )5 1^  Suhos:  )«:  Fny'iim.-  ]>ki  u.  nc^KS  aatewi » 

thu matter;  jmiisBw>acK'a»36anK»nii3(rlmf  <x»!coj«^ «.«  ^ww  i^ 

trade  cfaP  the  cfeurT^  iijiw  iiMM»«MMMifc.   h -cmc  v  Vt  liit  ao^-a:  i;.x 

obaoora  tint  &cs  W  atsi^  ib  ixdiaKT  irt^miK  vsi  noKti  v  i^  weaMK 

■of  India  by  &e  BiwMam, )«:  s  31^33  be  sa&i^  mi  xLvl  tM  Satastt  ^tn»g» 

to  flie  aumb«»pd  <£  "Aft  ^>ftta  bn£  bwa  a  laatr  cc  fitty  «in:i.t»  atyn  K> 

thetiadeofaB^e9BMnBaeanHeietta£i«v-.:^fbr«a>K<(«<f  A«aa.    IV«ft 

aU  tbe  daanaitf  WoBBcx  An  a  ccnBacnktr  sraa?  bai  beoa  caetxa  <»  br 


natire  cnriets  «3&  a*  <bsbc  cf  ^e  o»siiac: :  be:  io  &r  at  :&aa  c*a«  {msukI 
throDgh  IWhfa,  tmA  fhmuX  aiii,  ^tt  Ejfax.  it  faai  Km  iS^fpK!  by  tb» 


IhiMmn  occMMtJaaaf ihe<pgeaB»»giae«B*3baf ^bfSTT-lkna.  xV|«v>{«(r 
rdatkna  of  uae  KaaaaaaST  s»Lab  la^k  asi  :^  Ti»:u  hT«x«  vw  k*^  afk^ 
deeoibed  by  RMwnwmecv  It  SBeneiTa::  crenovv-aatifaBd  i2)e  bike  » 
not  naoall j'eoBSKcaed  -viA  ibe  T<±x£. 

Mr.  Diuac  aaid  taat  Geeeal  Cccat  G<(loS*s  RataoNit  t:&  rmid  to  tikr 
oecGpalioH  of  Kn^  vac  perieed^  eonect,  aai  thr  Kbskuis  are  o^  boUiUK 
Knlja  imtil  tfw  Cbiarae  daaa  it :  bet  h  aeeBaed  thx  dotilidul  if  iact  «vidd 
«rer  do  ao.  Tbe  Tirwriii  Gaveamtas  in  the  Jianct  'cf  Kulja  baaed  S>ar 
yean,  and  tbe  Bnaaac  wcr  pafiBCtlr  jost^eil  in  dnriag  tben  cut,  aa  Uwjr 
jnTc^fed  a  iwmiiVrable  nEmber  of  fewwin  sabjeotdt  oro-  to  their  side. 
Hr.  Saandrw  bad  ipaken  of  tbe  Hi  breaking  dinxigb  tbe  nwaittMW,  and 
;  a  pbtean;  bat  he  must  baTC  been  misled  brti^  mapat    Tbobmadtik 


4f  the  TaUej,  at  tbe  place  vbere  the  Si  kares  tbe  mountains,  must  be  quitir 
60  Kngliah  milee,  and  the  bei^t  of  Knlja  is  tcit  insigniticant,  for  tho  TmI  t^f 
the  rirer  from  Knlja  to  the  Balbadi  is  not  more  than  a  few  hntKircd  fi^ct. 
The  district,  therefoic,  bdooged  to  Bnssa  quite  as  tairiy  as  tbe  Sewn  Ivivvn 

-district,  of  which  it  {aimed  a  part,  Hi  iras  certaiDly  a  Chinese  ]«jul  coKxty ; 
bnt  it  was  a  sort  of  Siberia,  where  the  people  wiv  not  niado  to  vrvrk  as  slavts 
in  mines,  bat  were  allowed  to  carrv  on  business  in  the  towns.    Tho  Taran- 

.•chis  were  quite  a  diKrent  race;  they  were  the  slaves  of  tho  Chii«(ae,  and 
were  not  rewarded  with  anj  wages  beyond  a  certain  «inantity  of  laud.  Ue 
had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sannders'  explanation  of  the  Kutomaldy  was  corr\<ot, 
because  it  satisfied  all  the  conditions.  The  Datiros  of  Samarkand,  though 
ihey  knew  that  he  (Mr.  Dilke)  was  an  EngUshman,  assunxl  him  that  they 
preferred  Russian  to  English  goods ;  for,  though  the  English  goods  were  l<etter 
than  the  Russian,  the  mannfarturers  in  Russia  knew  how  to  suit  tho  itativo 
taste  better  than  the  English  manufacturers. 

Mr.  RoBEBT  MiCHELL  expressed  a  hope  tliat  Russia  would,  ere  long,  see  fit 
to  withdraw  the  prohibition  gainst  English  trarellors  in  tlio  Russian  terri- 
stories  of  Central  Asia. 

The  Pbbsidkit  thought  that  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  visitinc 
those  regions  must  be  somewhat  orer-estitnated.  Not  long  ago  Khiva  and 
Kulja  were  places  no  European  could  show  his  face  in  without  tlio  risk  of  losing 
liis  head,  but  recently  Mr.  Dilke  had  returned  in  safety  from  Kulja;  Mr. 
Robert  Michell  had  idso  travelled  in  that  direction,  and  Mr.  McGahao,  who 
«ras  present  at  tbe  meeting,  had  been  to  Khiva  and  back. 
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Eleventh  Meeting,  27th  April,  1874. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sib  H.  BAETLE  E.  FEERE,  k.c.b.,  k.c.s.i.,  etc.. 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

PRESENTATiONa — Walter  Spencer,  Esq.;  O,  P.  Hoodie,  E»q.;  C.  El. 
Baring  Young,  Esq, ;  Edmund  Walbum,  Esq. 

Elections. — Waller  Baieigh  Broume,  Esq. ;  B.  S.  Faulconer,  Esq. ; 
Joshua  Fieldeh,  Esq.,  u.p. ;  M.  Butler  Johnstone,  Esq.,  u.p. ;  Lortt 
Bayleigh;  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.;  Charles  Evan  Thomas,  Esq.;  BefK. 
WiUiam  Wayte. 

Pbincipal  Accessions  to  the  Librabt  from  April  13th  to  April. 
27th,  1874. — '  Ueber  Tojx^raphie  und  topographische  Karten.'  By 
Dr.  Ziegler.  Author.  '  Historical  Maps  of  England  dnring  the  first 
Thirteen  Centuries.'  Pearson.  'The  English  Cyclopedia:'  Geo- 
graphy (and  Supplement).  Enight  '  Words  and  Places.'  Taylor. 
•The  History  of  Japan.'  Vol.  I.  F.  0.  Adams  (author).  'Dio- 
tionnaire  de  GSographie,  etc.,  b>  I'usage  du  Lihraire.'    Anon. 

Accessions  to  the  Map-Room  since  the  last  Meeting  of  April 
13th,  1874. — Index  to  the  Charts  of  England  and  Ireland  published 
by  the  Hydrographio  Department  of  the  Admiralty.  Presented  by 
the  Hydrographer,  Captain  F.  J.  Evans,  c.b.  Map  of  parts  of  the 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  Territories.  Presented  by  F.  V. 
Hayden,  U.S.  Geologist.  Map  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  Terri- 
tories. Presented  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.S.  Geologist.  Map  of  the 
Sources  of  the  Snake  Eiver,  &c.  Presented  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.S. 
Geologist.  Three  Sheets  of  Sheda's  new  Map  of  Central  Europe,. 
gygt()()fl ;  five  Sheets  of  Bauer's  Geological  Map  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  yy^linry ;  eleven  Sheets  of  Administrative  Map 
of  Lower  Austria,  ttItttJ  Hypsometrical  General  Map  of  th© 
Alps.  By  purchase.  Map  of  Equatorial  and  South  Africa;  in- 
cluding the  Discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  the  Diamond  and 
Gold  Fields,  &c.  By  A.  Bellville,  p.b.g.s.  Presented  by  the  author. 
Part  IV.  of  an  Historical  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  Biblical 
and  Classical.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grove.  Presented 
by  J.  Murray,  Esq.  A  Government  Map  of  Victoria.  Presented  by 
A.  Michie,  Esq.,  Agent-General  for  Victoria. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  Psebidekt  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
T.  S.  Livingstone,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  Jacoh  Wainwright,. 
one  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the  great  traveller.  He  then  said  that  the 
subject  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  was  the  travels  of  Livingstone,  and 
the  papers  consisted  mainly  of  extracts  from  his  correspondence  with  friends 
at  home.  These  letters  were  fragments  of  a  corres]x>ndence  extending  over 
six  or  seven  years,  during  a  time  when  LiTingstonc  was  utterly  unable  to- 
ssy when,  if  ever,  his  letters  would  reach  their  destination.    It  was  almost 
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iinpaasible  to  imagine  a  greater  prodf  of  liis  indomitAble  porsevcnmce  than 
that  he  continned  to  write  under  such  intense  discourugements.  Nothing 
"but  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  who  shared  his  feelings  regarding  the  ffrcat 
work  he  had  in  band  could  possibly  hiive  induced  him  to  continue  writing 
as  lie  did,  without  any  certninty  that  his  letters  would  ever  reach  those 
/or  whom  they  were  intended.  Many  years  elapsed  without  his  hearing 
from  his  own  countrymen,  until  at  last  Mr.  Jlenry  Stanley  relieved  him. 
The  letters  aflbrded  no  connected  narrative  of  discovery;  but  from  the  very 
voluminous  materials  which  had  been  preserved  through  the  courage  and 
[lerseveruncc  of  those  who  brought  with  them  every  fragment  belonging  to 
their  master,  it  was  hopnl  that  in  time  such  a  narrative  mipht  be  con- 
I 'Structcd,  and  that  no  important  point  to  the  elucidation  of  which  his  life 
devoted  would  remain  unillustrated.  This  must  necessarily,  however, 
1  work  of  time ;  and  everj-one  interested  in  geography  would  bo  glad  to 
lieor  that  the  work  of  editing  the  remains  which  his  father  had  left  behind 
him,  in  the  shape  of  journals  and  correspondence,  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
aiost  worthy  son,  Mr.  T.  S.  Livingstone,  who  h:id  given  up  for  a  time  a  very 
ptomiaing  career  in  Egypt  to  perform  this  pious  duty  to  his  parent,  to  his 

tcoontry,  and  to  all  mnnkmd.  In  the  letters  which  would  be  read  would  lie 
found  perpetual  reference  to  small  points,  regarding  which  his  friends  had 
been  most  anxious.  There  was  an  cver-manilest  yearning  for  home,  a  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  a  determination  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  give  U|i 
the  work  which  ho  had  undertaken,  until  that  work  w:is  projjerly  performed, 
as  far  as  his  powers  went.  Here  and  there  were  fragments  of  most  pictnresque 
description  of  the  country  ho  jiassed  through, — invaluable  materials  for  con- 
structing a  detailed  account  of  the  physical  geography  and  ethnography  of 
the  country.  Jacob  Wainwright  had  himself  contributed  very  valuable  mate- 
rials in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  such  as  he  was  enabled  to  keep  tlirough  the 
«ducation  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  missiouarics  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Nassik ;  and  this,  with  the  aid  of  such  illustration  as 
it  might  receivo  from  his  oral  communications,  and  from  the  notes  of  previous 
journeys  in  or  near  the  same  part  of  the  countrj-,  would,  it  was  hoped,  enable 
Mr.  Livingstone  to  draw  out  a  connected  narrative  of  the  route  by  which  the 
tody  of  the  great  traveller  was  brought  home.  Upon  the  whole,  he  expected 
that,  when  the  work  was  before  the  public,  it  would  prove  such  a  complete 
picture  as  the  great  traveller  would  himself  have  wished  his  countrymen  to 
710— em  of  the  work  to  which  his  life  was  devotcil.  It  w.is  impossible  to  give 
to  the  Society  any  ailequate  notion  of  the  general  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
country  at  large  had  taken  the  same  view  which  the  Society  took  with  regard 
to  their  duty  to  their  great  countryman.  From  every  port  of  the  kingdom 
assurances  had  been  received  that  the  feelings  which  actuated  the  Royal 
Cieographical  Society  in  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  last  fortnight  were 
ahared  by  their  countrymen  at  large.  From  the  Queen  in  her  palace,  from 
the  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  down  to  the  workman  in  his  cot- 

Itnge,  there  had  been  but  one  expression  of  feeling  on  Uie  subject,  and  he 
vos  glad  to  think  thai  that  feeling  was  fully  shared  by  Her  Majesty's 
'Oovenuuent. 


Tho  following  letters  of  Dr.  Livingetono  were  read : — 
1. — To  Sir  H.  Babtle  E.  Frebe,  k.cb. 


"  My  DEAK  Sir  Bartle, —  "  Manyucma  Country,  October,  1869. 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  prospect  of  sending  a  letter  for  many 
months  to  come ;  but  I  make  a  little  preparation  for  the  time  when 
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the  Luatle  of  sending  off  a  jwoket  may  airive.  It  is  refreshing  also, 
when  brought  occasionally  to  a  standstill,  to  hold  a  little  converse 
on  paper  with  one's  friends,  and  make  believe  that  progress  is  re- 
ported. I  am  in  the  country  of  the  Manynema — the  Suaheli  say 
Manyema  —  the  reputed  cannibals,  and  about  1.50  miles  west  of 
Ujiji.  As  soon  as  I  was  recovered  from  pneumonia,  I  went  up- 
Tanganyika,  50  miles,  to  an  islet  called  Kitsenge,  and  then  struck 
north-west.  This  was  to  avoid  a  great  mass  of  high  mountains- 
opposite  Ujiji.  I  had  seen  the  central  line  of  drainage  of  the  great 
Nile  Valley  pass  through  Lake  Moero,  and  thence  go  away  north- 
west as  the  Lualaba.  It  was  reported  to  enter  another  lake  there^ 
and  was  joined  by  the  River  Lufira  tlieroin.  On  coming  out  it  was 
said  to  flow  west,  but  no  one  knew  whither.  I  imagined  that  it 
might  bo  the  Congo ;  but  I  have  since  found,  in  coming  west,  that 
I  am  in  the  great  bend  this  river — which  still  retains  the  name 
Lualaba — makes  before  turning  round  and  going  north  and  noith- 
east  iuto,  I  suppose,  the  Nile.  It  is  a  very  large  river,  sometimes- 
from  8  to  10  miles  broad.  I  have  to  go  down  and  see  where  it 
joins  the  eastern  arm.  Lualaba  and  Tanganyika  are  evidently 
the  two  great  head-branches  into  which  Ptolemy  makes  the  head- 
waters collect.  I  would  call  them  Lacustrine  rivers — extant  speci- 
mens of  the  lake-rivers  which  abounded  in  xifrica  in  pre-historic 
times.  Slowly  and  surely  has  the  light  dawned  on  my  mind  that  tlio 
predecessors  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  wlio  flourished  in  the  scc/ind 
century  of  our  era,  must  have  visited  this  very  region  ;  and  all  they 
have  left  for  us  moderns  is  the  re-discovery  of  what  had  sunk  into 
oblivion,  like  the  ciroumnavigaliou  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenician 
admiral  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  about  n.c.  600.  He  was  not  believed , 
because  he  said  that,  in  passing  round  Libya,  ho  had  the  sun  on  his- 
1  right  hand.  This  stamps  his  talo  to  us  as  genuine.  Ptolemy,  by 
I  placing  the  springs  between  10"  and  12'  s.  lat.,  and  exhibiting  the 
water  collected  into  two  gi-eat  arm8,.6howed  that  his  informants  had 
visited  the  sources.  They  were  probably  traders  in  ivory,  tamed 
elephants,  slaves,  copper,  and  gold.  A  map  of  the  Ethiopian  gold- 
mines of  the  time  of  Sothos  II.  is  the  very  oldest  in  the  world.  The 
copper-mines  of  Katanga,  on  my  south-west,  have  been  marked  for 
ages,  and  the  malachite  is  said  to  he  inexhaustible.  Bible  com- 
mentators have  been  strangely  afraid  to  place  Ethiopia  further  up 
than  Nubia  ;  some  have  ventured  to  put  a  patch  of  it  adjacent  to 
the  Red  Sea.  If  I  remember  rightly, '  Tirhaka  the  Ethiopian  '  had 
his  seat  of  empire  on  the  Euphrates :  he  must  have  had  a  largo 
slice  of  Africa  to  merit  his  name.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  thought  it 
was  like  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  with  his  African  possessions.     I  am 
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not  withont  hopes  that  the  lost  city  of  Moroe  may  have  existed  at 
the  cosfluence  of  Lualaba  and  Tanganyika ;  the  extensive  under- 
ground houses  reported  may  have  been  places  of  sepulture  of  a 
race  which  has  left  no  descendaiitvS.     The  excavations  are  ascribed 

I  to  the  deity,  and  the  modem  inhabitants  build  their  rude  huts  in- 
sida  These  are  my  vraking  dreams ;  but  they  will  not  divert  my 
mind  from  following  tho  line  of  discovery — to  whatever  it  may 

I  lead.  Sir  Roderick,  by  desiring  me  to  examine  the  watershed  of 
South  Central  Africa,  pointed  to  tho  true  sciontitio  way  of  settling 
the  question  of  the  sources.  I  understood  it  to  be  the  wish  of 
the  Council  too,  but  have  since  had  doubts.  He  said  to  me,  *  Yon 
will  be  the  real  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.'  You  will 
not  readily  conceive  the  difficulty.  I  had  to  feel  every  step  of 
tho  way,  and  was  generally  groping  in  the  dark ;  for  who  cared 
where  the  rivers  ran.  Tho  groat  npland  valley  revealed  itself  to 
the  barometers,  and  then  the  courses  of  tho  rivers  proved  it.  I  nm 
a  little  anxious  that  my  friends  should  understand  my  reasons  for 
striving  to  make  a  complete  work  of  the  exploration.  I  have 
had  no  letters  but  very  old  ones,  and  don't  know  tho  state  of  my 

t  aflfairs  or  of  my  family  :  the  only  thing  I  am  sure  of  is,  that 
all  my  friends  will  wish  mo  to  complete  my  task  before  I  retire. 
In  tliis  wish  I  join,  and  think  it  better  to  do  so  now  than  after- 
wards in  vain.     It  seems  indispensable  that   I   should  go  down 

,  and  seo  where  the  two  great  head-branches  join.  Then  go  round 
outside  and  south  about  all  the  springs,  so  as  to  be  sure  no  one  else 
will  come  and  'cut  me  out'  by  tinding  sources  south  of  mine. 
This  maj'  enable  me  to  visit  the  rock  excavations  and  tho  copper- 
mines  of  Katanga.  If  we  could  go  straight  where  we  wish,  the 
work  would  soon  be  done  ;  but  we  have  to  go  where  it  is  safe,  and 
where  cowardly  attendants  will  not  be  frightened  out  of  their  smnll 
wits  and  smaller  sense  of  duty.     We  have  to  make  friends  with  one 

,  tribe,  in  order  to  venture  to  another.     In  this  region  of  dense  forests 

'scarcely  three  villages  own  tho  same  headman,  or  know  each  other. 
1  have  a  seriously  long  work  before  me  ;  but  hope  that  the  kind 
Providence  which  has  helped  thus  far  msiy  aid  me  through. 

L  *'  In  contemplating  my  work  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  poor 
Speke.  When  ho  discovered  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  at  once  con- 
cluded that  therein  lay  the  sources  of  the  Kiver  of  Egj-pt.  I'tolcmy's 
small  lake  '  Coloe'  is  a  more  correct  view  of  Okara  than  that  given 
by  Speke  and  Grant.     Three  lakes  were  nin   by  Speke  into  one 

..huge  Victoria  Nyanza.     Unless  the  most  intelligent  Suaheli,  who 

k spent  many  years  on  the  east  of  this  lake,  are  grievou-tly  mistaken, 
ontains  but  little  water,  and  the  river  that  comes  out  is  less  than 
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half  the  size  of  the  Shir(5  out  of  Nvassa ;  and,  at  any  rate,  though 
it  could  bo  called  a  source,  the  springs  and  fountains  of  the  Nile 
are  unquestionably  from  600  to  700  miles  further  up  the  Great 
Valley.  If  I  say  what  I  think,  others  will  take  offence  :  I  feel  iu 
a  difficulty,  and  would  fain  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone. 

"  I  bavo  lost  nearly  all  my  teeth,  and  am  fast  drifting  into  second 
childhood  ;  this  is  what  the  sources  have  done  for  me.  A  Dutch 
lady,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  from  scraps  in  the  newspapers, 
moves  my  sympatliy  more  than  any  other.  By  wise  foresight  in 
providing  a  steamer,  and  nobly  pushing  on  up  the  river,  in  spite  of 
the  severest  domestic  afiflictioa — the  loss  of  her  two  aunts  by  fever 
— she  still  tried  to  go  south-west,  and  showed  as  much  pluck  as  if 
she  had  been  a  descendant  of  Van  Tromp.  We  great  he-donkeys 
Bay,  'Exploration  did  not  become  her  sex.'  Well,  considering  that 
more  than  1600  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Nile  fountains  were 
formerly  visited,  and  emperors,  kings — all  the  gi'eat  men  of  anti- 
quity— longed  to  know  where  the  great  river  rose,  exploration 
does  not  soom  to  have  become  the  other  sex  eithor.  8he  came  further 
up  than  the  two  centurions  sent  by  Koro  Cicsar. 

"The  Manyueraa country  is  in  many  parts  densely  peopled  by  a 
rather  degraded  race.  The  Suaheli  firmly  believe  them  to  bo 
cannibals,  and  tell  tales  of  their  purchasing  dead  slaves.  The 
different  villages  have  no  political  cohesion,  and  vengeance  has  been 
taken  sometimea  by  Suaheli  Arabs  for  supposed  acts  of  murder  and 
cannibalism  committed  on  their  attendants.  If  asked,  the  Man- 
yuema  laugh,  and,  sliotild  they  take  the  inquirer  to  bo  credulous, 
say,  '  Yes,  we  eat  people,'  and  laughingly  go  into  details.  But 
intelligent  men  among  them  speak  seriously,  and  point  away  about 
north-west  1o  the  country  of  the  real  men-cators,  which  may  be  that 
of  Du  Chaillu's  Fans.  A  black  stuff  smeared  on  the  cheeks  is  a  sign 
of  moumitig.  One  of  uij'  attendants,  who  believes  everj-thing,  was 
told  that  it  was  animal  charcoal,  made  of  the  bones  of  relatives 
they  had  eaten  ;  and  when  he  appeared  shocked,  proceeded,  in  their 
usual  peculiar  way,  to  show  him  the  skull  of  a  recent  victim.  Ho 
pointed  it  out  to  me  in  triumph.  It  was  the  skull  of  a  gorilla,  hero 
called  soko,  and  this,  with  serpents,  they  do  eat  The  soko,  or 
gorilla,  is  abundant.  His  cry.  or  mew,  may  be  heard  any  night  in 
the  gigantic  forests  here.  It  is  not  very  terrible :  it  is  near  to 
what  I  remember  of  the  call  of  a  peacock,  or  tom-cat  on  tlie  top  of 
a  London  house,  but  not  so  vicious  in  tones  as  ho  sometimes  puts. 
Food  is  very  abundant.  Holctu  eorghum,  maize,  sweet-potatoes, 
and  cassava,  yield  farinaceous  diet ;  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  palms, 
and  another  oil-yielding  tree,  supply  fatty  constituents ;  sugar-cane. 
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bananas,  and  plantains,  daintiee.  Goats,  sheep,  and  fowls  in  the 
villages,  and  elephants,  bufiulocs,  antelopes  swarming  in  the  forests, 
afibrd  plenty  of  nitrogenous  matter,  ^ets  are  made  strong  enough 
to  hold  lions,  and  sokes  are  deceived  by  bunches  of  bananas  placed 
ia  their  way  and  speared.  If  the  Manytioma  arc  cannibals  they 
are  so  without  reabonable  cause.  For  the  present  I  place  them  along- 
side the  people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  fire — of  a  Supreme  ^ 
Being — or  of  language,  but  have  tails.  I  shall  look  for  evidenceJ 
before  I  believe  them  to  bo  very  horrible.  They  build  s<|nare  houses, 
the  walls  entirely  of  clay  ;  and  the  ladies  plait  their  abundant  hair 
into  straw-bonnet  shape.  The  brim  comes  out  about  4  inches,  and 
protects  their  ej*es  by  its  shade.  They  will  file  their  teeth  to 
points — tlie  hussies  ! 

"  May,  1870. — I  offered  a  handsome  present  to  any  one  who  would 
show  mo  human  flesh  cooked  or  eaten,  but  in  vain.  The  native 
Arabs,  or  Suaheli,  pretended  to  have  seen  so  much  cannibalism,  I 
expected  tti  witness  a  little.  At  last  a  human  finger,  wrapped  in  a 
leaf,  was  biought,  probably  a  charm  taken  from  a  man  who  was 
killed  in  revenge.  One  who  had  lived  long  among  them  told  me 
that  similar  small  portions  were  all  he  ever  saw,  and  the  medical 
profession  use  thera.  The  doctors  seem  to  have  caused  the  Man- 
yuema,  or,  as  Sualieli  saj-,  Manyema,  to  bo  called  cannibals.  If  I 
hod  believed  one-tentli  part  of  the  horrible  talcs  the  traders  and 
adjacent  tribes  told  me,  I  might  not  have  ventured  to  come  among 
them.    Fortunately  my  mother  never  frightened  me  in  infancy  with 

•  Bogie,'  so  I  am  not  subject  to  bogiephobiu,  in  whicli  the  patient 
believes  everything  horrible,  if  only  it  ia  imputed  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  black  skin.  A  worse  obstacle  than  Manyema  cannibalism 
— the  rainy  season — has  detained  me  some  months.  The  vegetation 
is  exceedingly  rank.  Through  tho  grass  of  the  valleys — if  grass  it 
can  bo  called — which  is  more  than  half-an-inch  in  diameter  in  the 
stalk,  and  10  or  12  feet  high,  nothing  but  elephants  can  walk. 
Broad  belts  of  forest  stand  between  each  district.  Into  these  the 
■vertical  sun  sends  but  a  few  rays.  The  niin-water  stands  in  holes 
made  by  elephants'  feet,  and  tho  dead  leaves  decay  on  the  damp 
8oiI,  and  make  the  water  of  tho  numerous  rills  and  rivulets  of  the 
colour  of  a  strong  infusion  of  tea.     The  mud,  or  mire  (Scottic^, 

*  glaiir ')  is  awful.  Bad  water,  perpetual  wettings,  brought  on 
choleraic  symptoms,  and  great  emaciation.  I  came  to  a  stand,  till 
the  rains  cease,  with  the  heads  of  a  Suaheli  horde,  which  the  news 
of  cheap  ivory  brought  from  Ujiji.  After  us,  they  are  as  kind  as  I 
could  wish.  Rest,  boiling  all  tbe  water  I  use,  and  a  new  potato 
have  restored  me ;  but  I  see  that,  as  soon  as  I  find  out  where  the 
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Lualaba  goes  into  the  Lower  Tanganyika,  I  must  retire.  I  niust 
leave  the  excavations  to  some  one  else.  Up  the  back,  or  southern, 
slope  of  the  watershed  no  river  can  run  ;  bo  no  one  can  find  sources 
of  the  Nile  south  of  mine ;  but  I  would  put  it  modestly.  I  may  be 
mistaken,  as  others  have  been,  though  at  present  I  cannot  conceive 
in  what. 

"  My  experience  with  the  pupils  from  Kassick  Schools  makes  mo 
venture  the  hint  that  loacLing  them  to  work  on  board  a  man-of-war 
anchored  in  a  healthy  spot,  as  ia  done,  by  Lord  Shaftesburj-'s  sug- 
gestion, with  the  outcasts  of  London,  would  be  a  gieat  improvemont 
on  Mr.  Price's  plan.  If  made  sailors  of,  and  forced  to  work,  they 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country.  Taught  to  wash,  cook,  and  mend 
and  moke  their  own  clothes,  and  the  numerous  jobs  sailors  can  do, 
they  would  be  resjiected.  If  the  sons  of  any  English  gentleman  were 
treated  as  those  poor  unfortunates  are,  they  would  inevitably  bo 
spoiled  for  life.  We  have  all  to  bo  taught  that  work  is  our  lot — a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse.  To  them  work  is  an  unmitigated  evil.  I 
look  with  great_ anxiety  to  the  froodmen  in  America,  but  indulge  half 
a  hope  that  they  have  more  manhood  than  mine.  The  way  in  which 
the  United  States  Christian  Commission  carried  on  their  gigantic 
■work  for  the  army  may  be  repeated  for  the  recent  staves.  To  elovato 
4,000,000  is  a  superhiiman  task;  but  the  Lord  of  all  seems  to  bo 
putting  forth  His  power  to  gather  all  into  His  kingdom. 

"  I  got  a  small  box  from  Zanzibar,  probably  fi-om  Dr.  Kirk,  with 
some  wine  and  preserves,  a  few  '  Saturday  Koviows '  and  '  Puncbes,' 
but  not  a  scrap  of  a  letter.  I  gleaned  all  I  could  from  advertise- 
ments, (fcc.  I  fear  that  my  letters  aic  kept  by  an  influential  mini  at 
Unyanyembe  or  Garaganza,  called  the  'Governor'  Sydo  bin  Solum 
Buraschid  by  name,  for  a  certain  long  box  was  left  with  him  liaving 
medicines,  two  English  guns,  letters,  and  despatches  therein.  I 
sent  for  it  twice  and  received  no  answer,  and  I  am  uncharitable 
enough  to  think  that  ho  wishes  to  full  heir  to  my  guns.  I  have  no 
letters  later  than  18G6,  and  none  from  you,  but  they  may  be  at  Unyan- 
yembe. My  attendants  are  too  cowardly  to  go  anywhere  without 
me  to  shelter  them,  and  if  I  had  gone  I  should  have  been  thrown 
into  the  rainy  season  at  Ujiji  instead  of  in  Manycma.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see  by  a  '  Saturday  Review '  that  Miss  Frere  had  turned 
author  and  had  wisely  chosen  a  path  in  literature  but  little  trodden. 
Her  sister  doing  the  tropical  scenery  shows  that  she  had  been  in 
India  too  :  I  wish  she  had  been  in  Africa,  for  my  drawing  is  like 
what  little  boys  do  on  walls,  and  I  have  no  inducement  to  tiy 
and  do  better ;  for  even  photographs,  showing  good  foreheads, 
were  by  tho  wood  engravers  made  into  tho  low  conventional  neg 
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ahApe.     It  Boemcd   that  they  could  not  draw  anything  but  th»J 
West  Coast  type,  while  hero  very  many  have  finely-shaped  heads,  > 
straight  or  aquiline  thin  noses  and  thin  lips,  magnificent  forms, 
with  small  feot  and  hands,  graceful  limbs;  and  barn-door  mouths,, 
prognathous  jaws  and  lark-heels  are  never  socn.   Your  name  on  the 
list  of  stewards  at  the  Tjiterary  Fund  dinner  told  me  that  you  were-l 
in  England ;  but  this  was  addressed  before  I  saw  it.     My  kindest   ' 
salutations   to    Lady   Frere  and   her  family.     Although   this   is 
grievously  prolix,  and  the  climate  has  told  on  the  ink,  I  shall  add 
little  with  the  latest  information. 

"  AflFectionately,  I 

^B  (Signed)        "  Datid  Livingstonx  " 

"  My  dear  Sib  Bautle, —  "  Lake  Bsngweolo,  Soutli  CcDtnd  Ainco. 

"  The  route  I  chose  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  exploration 
where  it  was  broken  by  the  Banian  slaves  has  proved  more  difBcult 
and  timo-oonsimiing  than  I  anticipated.  An  Arab  war  at  Unyan- 
yembe  led  mo  to  go  due  south,  eo  as  to  avoid  bands  of  marauders 
who  were  incited  to  lawlessness  by  the  disturbed  state  of  tho 
country.  Four  parties  of  traders  had  been  broken  up  by  them 
before  we  started,  but  we  got  away  safely,  and  turning  west  soon 
came  to  Tanganyika.  Tho  eastern  shore  is  very  mountainous,  and 
the  rocks  of  the  southern  half,  chiefly  mica-sohist  and  gneiss,  are 
lifted  up  on  edge,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book  when  turned  up  on  its  j 
back  and  slightly  opened.  It  seems  as  if  a  wedge,  the  breadth  of  ^ 
the  Lake,  hud  been  thrust  up  from  below  where  tho  water  now 
stands,  and  crushed  the  strata  up  and  away  as  they  now  appear. 
Tho  marching  was  excessively  severe,  and  it  produced  many  cases  of 
subcutaneous  inflammation  in  the  limbs — '  black  '  rose,  or  erysipelas ; 
and  when  I  mildly  proposed  surgically  to  relieve  the  tension,  the 
idea  was  too  horrible  ;  but  they  willingly  carried  the  helpless. 
Not  a  shower  had  fallen,  and  the  grass,  mostly  burned  off,  left  a 
surface  covered  with  black  ashes,  from  which  the  heat  radiated  as 
out  of  a  furnace,  or  say  an  oven.  Yet  out  of  this  hard,  hot  surface  J 
the  flowers,  generally  without  leaves,  persisted  in  coming.  A  1 
species  of  ginger,  with  its  largo  purple  and  yellow  blossoms,  was 
the  most  conspicuous  in  obeying  some  law  like  that  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians.  When  we  came  to  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika  we 
Buddenlj'  mounted  4000  feet  up  to  tho  highland  region,  Uningu, 
and  into  the  strength  of  the  rainy  season  there,  with  everything 
green,  and  every  place  sloppy  and  slippery.  I  passed  through  this 
region  before,  and  besides  almost  proving  fatal  at  first,  when  the 
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rains  ceased,  and  circumstances  compelled  raj  remaining  for  three 
months  and  a  half  at  an  altitude  of  4700  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
pitjved  eminently  restorative.  Some  folks  lequire  a  good  deal  of 
killing,  and  then  again  a  mere  fleabite  gives  the  quietus.  Three  of 
the  Baurungu  chiefs  had  died  during  my  abKence,  one — Kasonso — 
a  great  friend  of  mine,  for  he  lent  me  his  son  to  guide  me  to  Liemba, 
as  the  lower  portion  of  Tanganyika  is  called,  and  sent  a  lurge 
quantity  of  food  after  us,  with  no  hope  of  reward.  One  meets 
■with  good  fellows  everywhere,  and  some  atrociously  bad  ones ;  but 
I  think  that  we  African  travellers  have  of  late  years  got  tix>  much 
into  the  novel-writer's  habit  of  turning  up  the  whites  of  our  eyes, 
and  holding  up  our  paws,  as  pious  people  arc  all  thought  to  do, 
whenever  we  meet  with  any  trait  not  exactly  '  Europe  fashion.' 
The  elections  had  turned  the  population  all  topsy-tarvoy.  They 
elect  a  sister's  son  or  a  brother,  because  the  heir-appnrcnt  may  not 
bo  the  heir  real !  The  old  stockades  had  all  been  abandoned,  and  new 
ones  built  Forest  and  virgin  land  bad  to  be  cultivated,  and  the 
reclaimed  acreage  was  necessarily  small.  Food  was  very  scarce,  and 
hunger  helped  to  strengthen  our  old  orthodox  faith  that  chief  magis- 
trates ought  on  no  account  to  he  elected.  IS'ever  saw  such  cloudy 
weather ;  no  astronomical  observations,  except  a  few  snap  latitudes, 
could  be  made  for  over  three  months;  and  it  rained  night  and  day 
as  if  it  would  never  tire.  Former  positions  carefully  observed  were 
now  of  no  use,  and  the  people  showed  a  perverse  ingenuity  in  leading 
us  west.  When  I  insisted  on  following  the  compass,  they  had  me 
completely  in  their  power,  '  No  food  in  that  line  for  ten  days ;' 
and  then  I  had  to  think  of  the  empty  stomachs  of  my  poor  fellows, 
who  were  collecting  mushrooms — very  good,  no  doubt,  as  mush- 
room-ketchup with  a  joint,  but  no, 'more  fattening  alone  than  the 
oast  wind  which  wild  assea  snuff  tip.  They  brought  us  down  to 
the  back  or  north  side  of  Bangweolo,  and  however  much  I  longed 
and  watched  for  a  lunar  dihtance  none  could  be  obtained.  Then 
the  rivulets  spresid  out  in  the  flat  countrj',  as  they  came  near  the 
lake,  so  as  to  be  impassable.  Many  long  return  marches,  for  days 
together,  had  to  be  made  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  meshes 
whoso  threads  were  from  two  to  three  miles  broad.  The  poor 
fellows  carried  me  through  the  waters,  though  it  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  me  to  wade,  as  I  did  when  I  had  unwilling 
libertos.  My  thighs  became  sore  from  resting  all  my  weight  by 
the  hour  on  their  shoulders.  They  have  hitherto  dune  remarkably 
W'ell.  The  highest  praise  I  could  bestow  would  be  that  they  equal 
the  Makololo ;  but  they  are  cowards,  and  the  system  of  their 
education  has  left  out  truthfulness  as  one  of  the  virtues.     I  always 
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rememlicr  the  services  of  tlie  brave,  kind-he.irtod,  sensible,  tnitbfnl, 
and  albeit  rather  wicked  Makololo,  with  a  warm  glow  iu  my  heart. 
The  rivulets  flowing  into  this  lake  often  spread  out  into  estuaries, 
and  make  Batigweolo  look  ns  if  she  had  a  string  of  oblong  pcarU 
round  her  neck.  At  other  seaEons  this  may  bo  different.  The 
conntry  adjacent  is  all  flat  forest ;  an  hour's  march  in  this  brings 
yon  to  a  rivulet  flowing  in  a  meadow,  with  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  of  weeping  earthen  sponge  on  each  side;  a  strcnm  runs  along 
the  centre,  or  -winds  from  side  to  side  of  the  slightly  depressed 
valley.  Crossing  this,  and  ascending  a  few  feet  by  a  gentle  slope, 
yon  enter  forest  again,  or  plod  through  great  patches  of  brackens 
and  other  ferns  into  forest  again.  The  rivulets  ore  legion ;  none 
but  an  eye-witness  could  believe  the  prodigious  amount  of  water  in 
the  oountrj',  all  flowing  into  Bangweolo.  ANTien  its  discovery  was 
announced  at  the  coast,  some  one  wrote  a  description  of  it,  and  stated 
that  it  is,  like  Xyassa,  Tanganj-ika  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  over- 
hnugby  high  mountain  slopes,  which  open  out  into  bays  or  valleys, 
or  leave  great  plains,  &c.  The  lake  and  country  adjacent  are  about 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  the  only  slopes  are  those  of  ant-hills, 
■which  can  scarcely  l)e  called  high,  unless  thought  of  aa  perched  ou 
the  top  of  the  4000  feet  altitude.  The  country,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  remarkable  only  for  extreme  flatness,  the  slope  being 
generally  not  more  than  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Thames.  The  description  was  possibly  penned  from  Arab 
palavers,  and  the  fascination  of  describing  the  unknown  had  better 
be  resisted,  or  left  to  the  poets. 

"  The  Chambezo  and  other  rivers  flow  into  its  iiorth-oostem  horn 
through  great  spongy  bugas  or  prairies.  The  Portugneso  crossed  the 
Chambeze,  as  I  did,  high  up,  where  it  is  small :  they  were  real  Portu- 
guese, and  not  black  men  with  Portuguese  names,  so  they  are  the 
first  European  discoverers  of  this  river  in  modem  times.  The 
similarity  of  name  to  the  Zambesi  led  them  to  consider  it  a  branch 
of  that  river,  and,  misled  by  a  map  saying  *  Zambesi  (cautcrn  branch),' 
I  stnpidly  made  my  first  crossing  as  fruitless  as  theirs.  It  cost  me 
full  twenty-two  mouths  to  eliminate  this  error,  and  I  was  less 
excusable  than  they ;  for  1  ought  to  have  known  and  remembered 
that  whUe  ChaiaVjezi  is  the  true  native  name  of  the  northern  river, 
Zambesi  is  not  the  native  name  of  the  southern  river  at  all.  We 
followed  the  Portugtiese  corruption  of  the  name,  rather  than  introduce 
confusion  as  to  a  name  possessing  a  rather  melancholy  interest  from 
the  survey  and  deaths  of  the  officers  of  Commodi^ro  Owen  on  the 
river  that  flows  past  Tettc,  Senna,  Shupanga,  and  into  the  sea  by 
Lnabo  and  Eongone.     The  name  by  which  the  natives  all  know  it. 
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«nd  speak  of  it  to  each  other,  is  Pombazi.  When  they  speak  to  Portu- 
guese  or  English,  they  call  it  Zamhesi  or  Zamhezo.  Above  the 
Victoria  Falls  its  name  is  Liambai.  Wo  followed  tho  same  course 
■with  the  lake,  whoso  rather  pretty  name  is  Nyanza  ia  Nyinycsi,  or 
Lake  of  Stars,  because  the  Portuguese  corruption  Nyassa  was  known 
in  geography,  and  it  was  rather  dumbfuundering  to  find  it  printed  as 
a  profoundly  learned  thing  '  Nyassi  or  the  Sea,' — Nyassi  meaning  a 
species  of  very  long  grass,  and  nothing  else.  I  gained  the  first 
rays  of  light  about  Chambeze,  not  from  my  own  acuteness,  but  from 
the  rather  bantering  remarks  of  the  Cazembe,  who  was  lately 
routed  and  slain  by  a  party  of  Banyamwezi,  whose  countryman, 
Punga  Funga,  he  murdered.  Certain  Arab  traders  made  great 
preparations  for  his  downfidl,  and,  after  going  several  miles  up  the 
Taoundary  river  Kulungwesi,  thought  better  of  it,  told  their  slaves 
that  the  river  was  too  deep,  and  went  away  to  trade  in  Rua ;  the 
Banyamwezi  brought  the  head  of  Cazembe  to  the  Arabs,  who  are 
immensely  elated  in  consequence,  and,  after  their  manner,  give 
circumstantial  details  of  tlieir  prowess  in  tho  fight,  which  w^ould  be 
<iuitc  interesting,  did  we  not  know  that  they  contained  not  a  word 
of  truth.  On  telling  this  Cazembe  that  I  wished  to  visit  Bangweolo, 
he  said, '  One  piece  of  water  is  just  like  another :  you  have  seen 
■water  in  Moero  and  Luapula,  the  very  water  that  was  in  Chambeze 
and  Bangweolo ;  but  as  your  chief  ordered  you  to  see  it  all,  by  all 
means  go,  after  I  have  procured  good  guides  and  food  for  you,'  <tc.  I 
was  not  sure  that  this  was  not  royal  chatf,  till  I  stood  on  the  islet 
Mpabala,  and  had  an  intelligent  islander,  slowly  moving  his  hand 
round  183"  of  sea  horizon,  and  saying,  '  That  is  Chambeze,  foi-niicg 
Bangweolo,  and  passing  round  that  western  headland  to  change  its 
name  into  Luapula.'  It  was  then  that  tho  discovery  of  this  line  of 
drainage  was  made ;  but  some  may  feel  that  our  iillies  the  Portuguese, 
being  tho  first  to  cross  tho  river,  deserve  all  the  credit.  If  so,  I 
shall  not  quarrel  over  the  matter ;  but  Culpepper  and  astrology 
preceded  Herschel  and  Lockyer,  men  whose  names  I  am  not  worthy 
to  mention.  It  suits  mo  better  to  laugh  over  the  great  discoverer  of 
Inner  Africa,  who,  after  the  undoubted  discovery  of  the  Chambeze, 
made  it  run  east  instead  of  west,  and  toddle  away  some  4000  feet 
■uphill ;  and  then  challenged  mo  in  a  leai-ned  periodical  to  argue  the 
point,  whether  Chambeze  was  or  was  not  the  '  New  Zambesi.' 

"  The  Lake  people  are  of  the  Bisa  stock,  and  have  long  Ijeen  eager 
slave-traders.  Largo  caravans  of  Babisa,  Bazio,  and  Banyamwezi, 
frequently  went  to  the  coast,  and  the  effect  of  the  enterprise  has,  in 
the  first  two  tribes,  been  depopulation  of  tlieir  own  countries. 
AVhere  no  foreign  slave-trade  has  existed  tho  people  live  in  peace. 
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«nd  follow  peaceful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  frequent  visits  of 
Arab  slavers  are  followed  by  chronic  warfare  and  mental  soreness 
against  all  utrangura — this  seems  to  be  the  invariable  effect  of  their 
system ;  but  in  Central  Africa,  generally,  war  is  rare  and  women 
have  great  influence.  When  men  speak  of  the  tribes  being  always 
in  a  8tat«  of  chronic  warfare,  they  refer,  perhaps  unwittingly,  to 
people  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast,  who  have  had  manj'  visits 
from  slave-traders.  In  this  region  a  man,  called  Motoka,  took  to 
marauding  on  his  own  account.  He  inspired  terror,  and  many;] 
yielded  to  him  without  resistance.  He  built  a  line  of  huts  com- 
pletely round  a  stockade ;  1  saw  and  battled  two  months  in  vain. 
The  blood  relations  of  the  besieged  chiefs  then  assembled,  and 
coming  suddenly  on  Motoka,  caused  an  utter  panic  and  rout,  and 
Unished  his  marauding,  though  lio  himself  escaped :  the  news  of 
what  guns  can  do,  and  the  fate  of  Cazombc,  inspired  as  much  fear 
■of  us  as  the  most  ardent  anthropologist  could  desire.  In  many 
places  the  entire  people  fled  from  us,  and  we  got  nothing  in  the 
'villages  but  damles.s  chickens ;  then  when  we  did  get  a  guide,  he  was 
sure  to  run  n'way  :  this,  with  the  impossibility  of  making  astixinomical 
observations,  and  cold  wet  forest  gloom,  made  our  marches  un- 
pleasant. These,  I  suppose,  are  the  Elephantophagi,  the  Lotophagi, 
the  Ichthj'ophagi,  into  which  ancient  anthropologists  divided  the 
people.  Instead  of  naming  our  tribes  after  their  eating — as  ostrich, 
-elephant,  fish,  or  lotus  eaters — we,  modern  anthropoi,  would  divide 
the  nations  according  to  their  drinks — as  the  Scotch  :  the  whisky 
fishoid  fuddlcrs ;  the  gin  and  stout  guzzlers ;  the  roaring  I'othooners ; 
the  vin  ordinaire  bibbers :  the  Lager  Bier  swillers ;  and  a  far- 
off  outlying  tribe  of  the  "  Sherry  Cobbler  "  and  "  Brandy  Cock-tail " 
persuasion.  Fish  are  abundant,  elephants  and  bnfialoes  very 
numerous,  and  two  species  of  lotus,  or  sacred  lily,  grow  even  on 
the  plains,  which  are  flooded  only  annually  ;  the  only  drink  in  uso 
is  the  everlaisting  Pombe,  which,  instead  of  strengthening  the 
stomach,  requires  a  very  strong  stomach  to  master  it,  and  Uie  taste 
is  anything  but  delicious.  It  will  not  drive  champagne  out  of  the 
market  in  our  day. 


"  F.S. — November  27,  1870. — I  have  not  a  morsel  of  paper  left,  so 
I  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  cheque-book  to  give  you  the  latest  informa- 
tion, and  materials  to  correct  some  points  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

"  West  of  this  Lualaba,  the  central  line  of  drainage  of  the  Great 
Nile  Valley,  there  are  two  large  rivers,  each  luiving  the  same 
native  name  Lualaba.  These  two  unite  and  form  a  largo  lake, 
which  I  am  fuiu  to  call  Lake  Lincoln.    Looking  back  from  this 
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lake  to  the  Sources  on  the  watershed,  a  remarkable  mound  gives  out 
fonr  fountains  not  more  than  10  miles  apart.  Two  of  those  on  the 
northern  side  form  large  rivers,  which  again  form  Lake  Lincoln, 
and  then  the  united  stream  coming  out  thence  flows,  I  suppose, 
into  the  western  arm  of  Iho  Nile.  I  have  presumed  to  give  jour 
name  to  one  of  the  fountains  and  a  river  by  anticipation,  for  if  I 
Lave  any  good  fortune  at  all  I  shall  reach  them  ere  this  reaches 
you.  Of  the  two  fountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  mound,  one  is 
80  large  a  man  cannot  be  seen  on  the  other  side.  I  call  it  after 
good  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Lianibai  or  licoambye — 
the  Upper  Zambesi ;  the  last  fountain  gives  rise  to  the  Lueng6, 
which,  far  down  before  it  falls  into  the  Zambesi,  is  named  Kafue. 
These  fountains  are  probably  the  '  unfathomable  fountains  of  the 
Nile,'  mentioned  to  Herodotus  by  the  Secretary  of  Minerva,  in  the 
City  of  Sais,  from  which  *  half  the  water  flowed  northward  to  Egypt, 
the  other  half  southward  into  Inner  Ethiopia.'  I  heard  of  this 
remiirkablo  Hpot — which,  if  in  Armenia,  would  be  the  locality  nearly 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden — from  the  natives,  200  miles  on  the  south-west; 
again  on  the  south-eivst  and  east,  150  miles  otf;  then  on  the  north- 
east, 180  milos  distant;  and  hero  on  the  N.y.E.  many  intelligent 
Arabs  who  have  visited  it,  and  had  their  wonder  excited  as  much 
as  tliat  of  the  natives,  give  substantially  the  same  account.  The 
watershed  from  which  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  do  unquestionably 
arise,  and  on  which  stand  Ptolemy's  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  is  in 
length  between  700  and  800  miles  from  west  to  east ;  the  water 
collects  into  three  lines  of  drainage.  The  Tanganyika,  whose 
majestic  flow  I  marked  by  miles  and  miles  of  coDforva3,  and  other 
aquatic  vegetation,  for  three  months  during  my  illness  at  Ujiji,  is, 
with  the  Lower  Tanganyika  discovered  by  liakcr,  a  riverine  lake 
from  20  to  30  miles  broad.  This  Lualaba  is  another  lacustrine 
river  from  two  to  six  miles  or  more  broad.  The  western  line  of 
drainage  is  equiillj*  large.  Ptolemy  has  but  two  of  these  head- 
waters, but  he  probably  got  information  from  his  predecessors,  who 
inquired  of  men  who  had  visited  this  very  region,  and  mistakes 
were  natural  in  oral  information.  Speke's  great  mistake  was  the 
pursuit  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  When  ho  discovered  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  ho  at  once  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  therein  lay  Uie 
sources;  but  subsequently,  as  soon  as  bo  and  Grant  looked  to  the 
Nyanza,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  Nile  fountains.  Had  they 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  they  would  have  come 
west  into  the  trough  of  the  great  valley,  and  found  those  mighty 
streams  not  80  or  90  yards,  as  their  White  Nile,  but  from  4000  to 
8000  yards  and  always  deep. 
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"Captain  Singleton  may  have  como  to  the  southern  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika, passed  by  the  nortli  end  of  Moero,  and  there  crossed  this 
Liialaba,  then  gone  west  by  Katanga,  and  come  abreaat  of  the 
Congo  Lake,  yet  undiscovered.  The  elephants'  tusks  are  now  eagerly 
collected  from  the  interminable  forests  on  Manyema,  where  they 
have  lain  till  often  half-rotten.  I  saw  the  same  thing  at  Lake  Ngami. 
Defoe  may  have  got  his  story  from  the  supercargo,  lie  began  to 
understand  the  gunner's  charta  very  well :  this  could  not  havo 
been  the  captain.  Trying  to  magnify  the  difficulties,  he  speaks  of 
deserts  where  none  exist.  He  could  scarcely  have  come  through 
this  region  without  being  plagued  by  the  grass,  and  water  is  so 
abundant  none  is  ever  carried  by  travellers.  No  tradition  exists  of 
any  white  men  coming  through.  The  Portuguese  are  known  as  '  they 
of  the  donkey,'  as  they  had  one  with  them. 

"  I  have  now  a  sore  longing  to  retire.  No  letters  since  the  date 
1866  have  reached  me.  A  letter  from  the  Under-Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Office  forbids  me  having  any  claim,  no  matter  what 
services  I  may  render.  This  worried  me  ;  and  it  is  not  without 
care  that  I  strive  to  make  a  complete  work  of  the  sources.  I  feel 
in  a  strait :  duty  draws  me  towards  my  family,  and  duty  draws  me 
to  finish  the  work  undertaken. 

"  David  Livingstone." 


2.— To  MajoT'Oeneral  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  k.c.b.,  etc. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Henry, —  "  South  Control  Africo,  1873. 

"  I  have  felt,  ever  since  I  left  Unyanyembe  on  this  my  con- 
cluding trip,  that  I  expressed  very  inadequately  the  gratitude  that 
welled  up  in  my  heart  to  you  and  all  the  promoters  of  the  '  Search 
and  Kelief  Expedition ;'  but  I  was  so  overjoyed  by  Mr.  Stanley 
promptly  procuring  fifty-six  free  men  and  what  additional  goods  I 
needed,  to  finish  uU  I  proposed  to  do,  that  I  was  more  like  a  boy 
going  homo  from  school  than  the  staid,  toothless,  old  fogie  which 
'  the  Sources '  have  made  me.  My  expedition  was  carefully  arranged,  , 
with  all  the  experience  of  many  long  years  of  African  travel ;  and  ' 
the  uselessness  of  the  Indians  and  desertion  of  the  Johanna  men 
did  not  actually  detain  me  an  hour  from  my  work,  for  I  got  the 
country  people  easily  to  carry  from  village  to  village,  as  far  as 
Manyuema.  The  Zanzibar  Arabs,  who  wore  not  members  of  a-i 
slaving  coterie  upheld  by  Banian  money,  were  all  remarkably 
kind ;  but  I  sent,  as  traders  constantly  do,  a  lot  of  goods  to  be 
placed  in  depot  at  Ujiji ;  the  carriers,  as  usual,  brought  them  on 
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to  Unyanyembe  in  safety,  and  there  Syde  bin  Salem,  the  Governor, 
gratuitoasly  placed  the  caravan  in  charge  of  his  confidential  slave 
Belim,  who,  when  near  Ujiji,  stopped  it  ten  days,  while  he  plun- 
dered the  stores,  and  went  off  to  buy  ivory  for  his  master  in  Kara- 
gwe.  These  goods  were  amply  sufBcicnt  to  enable  me  to  finish  all 
work  I  had  undertaken  to  do,  without  any  of  that  trouble  and 
anxiety  which  I  greatly  regret  having  since  caused.  I  feel  really  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  the  kind  interest  manifested  by  so  many,  but  no 
one  who  knows  me  or  has  a,  faint  idea  of  the  devotednoss  with  which 
I  endeavoured  to  make  a  featible  finish  up  of  the  old  problem  before 
I  retired,  will  suspect  me  of  a  desire  to  make  a  fuss  about  mysolf. 
No  evidence  of  this  first  act  of  plunder  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  coast,  and  the  robbery  having  been  perpetrated,  as  all  acknow- 
ledge, by  the  direct  arrangement  of  the  Governor,  the  head  of  the 
slaving  coterie  or  ring  inland,  and  Ludha  Damje,  the  great  money- 
lender and  head  of  the  ring  at  Zanzibar,  having  the  ear  of  those  in 
authority,  managed  effectually  to  keep  me  out  of  sight.  I  wish  it 
to  be  explicitly  understood  that  I  t\vice  sent  off  copies  of  all  my 
astronumical  observations,  with  sketch-maps;  and,  as  often  as  op- 
portunities presented  themselves,  pretty  full  consecutive  accounts 
of  all  I  had  done,  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  for  yoii  (Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society)  ;  but,  except  a  letter  secreted  on  the  person  of  a 
buffalo  driver,  30th  May,  18G7,  none  were  forwarded.  A  letter 
from  near  Bangweolo  was  taken  by  an  Arab,  not  a  member  of  the 
ring,  and  the  three  head-men  of  the  caravan  being  slain  in  the  way 
down,  tho  8ur\'ivor8  took  it  on  to  Zanzibar  in  safety.  It  is  but 
lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  infer  that  a  letter  which  succeeded 
the  Bangweolo  one,  about  December,  1868,  never  reached  its  desti- 
nation, for  I  find  that  you  had  been  bamboozled  by  Arab  palaver 
about  the  upper  end  of  Tanganyika,  instead  of  my  statement  in 
letter  that,  having  foUowod  Luapula  down  through  all  Lake  Moero, 
I  saw  the  vast  rent  Ln  the  lofty  black  mountains  of  Kua  (not  Buiva 
Biwcva  [?],  please),  by  which  Lualaba  finds  an  exit,  and  I  went  a 
three-days'  journey  round  the  north  end  of  these  Eua  Mountains, 
and  saw  Lualaba  emerge  and  flow  away  to  the  north-west.  That 
sight  took  off  all  interest  in  Tanganyika  as  a  source  of  the  Nile; 
but  I  had  the  opinion  that  it  had  an  outlet,  because  the  water  of 
shut-in  bays,  with  a  river  at  the  end,  is  decidedly  brackish,  while 
out  in  the  stream  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  though  rivers,  as  the  Mala- 
garazi  and  others,  from  whose  banks  great  quantities  of  salt  are 
daUy  excavated,  have  been  flowing  in  for  ages.  Like  all  large 
rivers  in  this  country,  which  have  north  and  south  reaches,  it  wears 
away  its  eastern  bank.     Ujiji  is  a  full  mile  from  tho  spot — now  deep 
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water — where  it  stood  in  the  memory  of  persons  still  living,  and 
palm-oil  palms  stand  fifty  yai'ds  out  from  the  bank,  where,  when 
young,  they  could  not  have  lived ;  and  so  of  other  trees  whoso 
habitat  is  dry  land,  they  now  stand  dead,  liko  the  palms,  where  it  is 
never  now  dry ;  and  I  watched,  when  in  great  weakness,  the  steady 
flow  northwards  at  Ujiji,  in  1869,  by  the  rivers  Luiche,  Malagarazi, 
and  others  having  discoloured  water,  being  at  once  bent  away  in 
that  direction,  as  also  by  large  masses  of  coofervas  and  other 
aquatic  vegetation.  But  Tanganyika  has  no  interest  as  regards 
'  the  sources ;'  its  springs  are  too  far  down  the  great  valley.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  that,  though  my  letters  disappeared,  Keith 
Johnston  secundus,  as  ho  ought  to  bo  called,  had,  vrith  the  truo 
geographical  acumen  of  my  lamented  friend  Keith  Johnston 
primus,  conjectured  that  the  drainage  went  north-west,  as  I  found 
it,  and  to  the  Congo,  as  I  often  feared.  My  longitude  by  reckoning 
■was  two  degrees  wrong,  and  no  wonder — the  dense,  dark  forests  of 
Manyuema  would  puzzlo  anyone  but  a  soko  or  gorilla.  By  a 
patent  process  I  squeezed  a  longitude  out  of  a  dead  chronometer! 
and  as  the  same  process  agreed  pretty  closely  with  Speke's  north 
end  of  Tanganyika,  1  set  the  Lualaba  in  4?  9'  s.,  as  flowing  in 
27"  E.  nearly.  Lat.  3°  36'  was  my  furthest  down,  but  my  last 
instrumental  observation  was  4°  9'  s.  I  had  the  good  fortune, 
anwittingl3',  to  verify  the  famous  hypothesis  of  my  lato  much-loved 
friend  Sir  Roderick,  and  I  have  since  discovered  an  additional 
feature  to  that  which  he  sagaciously  conjectured,  in  that  while  the 
continent  has  two  subtending  ridges,  the  enclosed  space  is  not  a 
hollow,  but  a  series  of  miniature  formations,  exactly  like  the  main 
continental  one. 

"  I  cannot  now  describe  them,  but  each  lake  and  river-system 
has  lofty  subtending  ridges  of  the  old  crystalline  rocks  exactly 
alike,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  those  that  flnnk  the  continent.  A 
knowledge  of  these  is  conclusive  against  Lualaba  being  Congo,  but 
I  am  not  '  cock  mire '  (though  all  the  rivers  right  from  Congo's 
eastern  flanking  ridge  flow  into  the  great  volley)  till  1  meet  with 
Baker,  and  for  that  meeting  I  do  most  intensely  long.  I  am  tired 
beyond  measure ;  it  was  only  the  plagucy  John  Bull  tenacity  that 
bore  me  ou,  plundered  by  the  head  of  the  slaving  coterie  inland ; 
then  anotlier  lot  of  goods  was  delivered  to  Thdni  bin  Abdulla,  a  boon 
friend  of  the  Governor,  and  it  disappeared  altogether ;  tboii  a  third 
lot  of  some  500  was  sent  with  slaves  instead  of  men,  and,  except 
4i.'8  worth,  was  sold  off  at  Ujiji  by  Shereef  for  slaves  and  ivory, 
and  (4Z.)  the  exchange  of  good  for  unsaleable  articles  sent,  and  ob- 
viously intended  to  force  me  back,  were  reported  to  the  Arch  (     ?) 
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Ludha,  and  without  a  hint  from  the  nominal  recipient,  was  reported 
as  '  all  Dr.  Livingstone's  wants  supplied,'  and  Shereef  called  active 
and  diH  [?]  interested.  It  is  wearisome  to  recount  all  the  villany. 
The  fourth  lot  of  some  300/.  lay  with  slaves  and  the  inevitable  Ludba'a 
agent  Masudi,  three  and  a-balf  months  at  Bagamoio :  not  a  hint  of 
these  losses  went  to  the  Consulate ;  even  Stanley'  was  kept  in  the 
dark,  except  that  a  lot  of  slaves  had  been  sent  to  bring  me  back, 
and  every  effort  was  made  at  Unyanycmbe  to  prevent  him  going  to 
my  aid.  In  extreme  anxiety  to  roach  mo  ho  tried  to  pass  the  so- 
called  rebel  Mirambo  with  the  Arab  armj',  but  Governor  cut  and 
run  ;  this  difficulty  was  promptly  reported  at  the  coast  and  at  home, 
and  led  to  the  Search  and  Ifelief  Expedition  ;  but  no  mention  was 
made  of  me,  though  the  Governor  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  two 
'despatches  written  as  soon  as  I  reached  Ujiji.  Shereef  was  living 
at  the  Governor's  table,  and  Stanley  learned  only  at  the  Malsgarazi 
from  a  native  that  1  was  close  by  at  Tjiji.  I  gave  np  all  hopes  of  aid 
from  Zanzibar,  and  resolved  to  work  my  way  down  to  Baker  fur  help, 
when  Stanley  came  on  the  scene  as  my  good  Samaritan.  I  would 
willingly  have  died  rather  than  be  beaten  outright  by  intrigue  ;  the 
men  who  have  profited  by  my  losses  are  all  ricli  except  Shereef  and 
the  slaves.  It  is  proposed  now  to  punish  the  latter  only.  I  think 
the  rich  ought  to  refund,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Carun 
von  der  Decken.  Ludha  and  Nossur  are  said  to  be  dead,  but  their 
estates,  and  even  debts,  could  amply  repay  the  money  stolen ;  but  it 
seems  that  I  alone  am  to  blame.  When  my  letters  were  destroyed, 
Jny  salary  was  stopped. 

"  My  case  was  '  anomalons,'  said  Lord  Bussell,  but  he  gave  '  800/.' 
ft  year  to  my  Rubordinute,  Dr.  Mollur,  for  the  '  anomalous  '  position 
of  being  Consul  in  Madagascar  without  any  conBular  duties,  but  all 
will  come  right  iu  the  good  time  coming. 

••  yours,  tkc, 

"  David  Livinostose. 

"  The  watershed  runs  fioni  east  to  west,  an  elevated  muss  about 
4'  of  latitude  broad,  across  two-thirds  of  the  continent,  and  gives 
sources  to  Nyassa  and  Shir6,  to  Loangw6,  to  Zambosi,  to  Congo, 
and  to  Nile." 

"  Mv  REAR  Sin  llEJfRT,  "  South  Centml  Africa. 

.  ..."  I  was  a  little  sorry  that  by  a  strong  dose  of  the  cheap 
nostrum  called  good  advice,  the  gallant  athletes  •  chose  to  wait  for 
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the  cessation  of  tho  rains,  for  by  remaining  on  a  most  iinliealthy 
and  an  awfully  stinking  island  all  their  good  intentions  oozed  out 
at  their  finger  ends,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  bringing  to  their 
notice  the  very  important  service  of  exploring  the  Lake  system  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  I  certainly  did  not  need  them  for  ray  work  ; 
they  would  have  '  resigned  ' — a  naval  phrase  for  '  going  on  strike ' — 
before  they  waded  through  half  the  water  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  ford  around  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  unanimously  voted  me  to  be  a 
beast,  deserving  death,  or,  as  the  Articles  of  War  say,  some  worse 
punishment.  1  don't  know  who  gave  the  good  advice,  but  Stanley 
went  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  rains,  and,  after  knowing 
their  worst,  coolly  elected  to  go  through  all  the  Jklasika  again  in 
order  to  hasten  up  the  men  and  goods  I  so  much  needed.  I  left  in 
the  middle  of  the  Masika,  too.  for  the  reason  that  I  had  my  English 
stock  of  robust  health  with  which  to  battle  against  the  pelting  rains. 
I  have  had  another  spell  of  Masika  on  the  watershed,  the  worst  I 
ever  endured,  for  the  cold  north-west  stratum  of  air,  thick  with 
clouds,  lay  like  a  wot  blanket  on  all  that  upland  forest  land.  For 
three  months  I  could  not  get  an  astronomical  observation,  except  a 
few  snap  latitudes.  I  was  led  down  to  the  back  or  northern  side  of 
Bangweolo,  and  near  to  its  western  end.  Had  to  plod  away  to  the 
south-east  through  riverine  meshes,  each  thread  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  miles  broad,  deep,  and  encumbered  with  great  masses  of 
aquatic  vegetation.  Branches  come  out  of  the  larger  streams  and 
flow  over  endless  slightlj'-depresscd  valleys,  among  four  or  five 
species  of  rushes — among  three  species  of  lotus  or  sacred  lily  plants, 
papjTus  plants,  and  many  other  plants  that  grow  only  in  water, 
very  much  as  other  rivers  near  the  coast  flow  in  branches  among 
mud  and  mangroves.  Some  of  these  deltas  of  aquatic  vegetation  are 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  long,  and  too  broad  to  be  seen  over,  but 
only  gi'assy  seas,  with  ant-hill  islands,  having  trees  at  great  distances 
from  each  other.  IJo  one  but  an  eye-witness  could  imagine  the 
vast  amount  of  water  in  the  country.  Six  rivers,  of  Cam  or  Isis 
size,  flow  in  from  the  south ;  they  rise  on  the  edge  of  the  watershed, 
or  not  so  far  off,  that  overlooks  the  deep  valley  of  the  Loangwa  of 
Zumbo.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  and  for  days  out,  are  remarkable 
only  for  extreme  flatness.  When  I  visited  it  in  the  dry  season  there 
was  generally  no  more  slope  to  it  than  there  is  from  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  down  to  the  Thames ;  now  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  tell  where 
land  ends  and  lake  begins.  Some  one,  overcome  by  the  fascination 
of  describing  the  unknown,  said  that  it  was,  like  Nyassa,  Tan- 
ganyika, or  the  Albert  Nyanza,  overhung  by  high  mountain  slopes 
that  open  out  into  bays  and  valleys.     The  only  slopes  I  saw  were 
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those  of  ant-hills,  which  may  be  called  high  if  thought  of  ns  perched 
on  the  general  altitnde  of  almost  4000  feot.  This  seems  to  be  the 
head  of  one  main  line  of  drainage  of  the  Nile ;  but  I  am  not  positive 
tiU  I  meet  with  Baker,  and  for  that  meeting  I  do  most  intensely 
long.  I  was  not  aware  till  Mr.  Stanley  came  that  a  letter  that  suc- 
ceeded one  of  1868,  from  near  Bangweolo,  had  been  destroyed ;  the 
three  head-men  of  the  caravan  that  carried  the  Bangweolo  letter 
were  slain  by  a  tribe  in  the  way,  but  the  survivor  carried  it  on 
safely  to  Zanzibar.  Following  Luapula  down  through  Moero,  I  saw 
the  vast  rent  in  the  lofty  black  mountains  of  Eua  through  which 
the  Lualaba  finds  its  exit,  and  1  wont  three  days'  journey  round 
the  end  of  these  Eua  mountains  and  saw  Lualaba  coming  out  of  the 
same  fissure  and  flowing  away  to  the  north-west.  The  drainage 
clearly  did  not  go  into  Tanganyika,  and  that  lake,  though  it  pro- 
bably has  an  outlet,  lost  all  its  interest  tome  as  a  source  of  the  river 
of  Egypt.  I  wrote  to  this  effect  in  December,  1868,  but  the  letter 
never  went  beyond  the  Governor  of  Unyanyembe.  I  was  amused  to 
find  that  geographers  had  been  bamboozled  most  unmercifully  by  the 
Arab  palaver  that  the  Nile  flowed  out  of  Tanganyika's  northern  end. 
That  it  WM  distinctly  bnickish  in  shut-in  bays  and  perfectly  sweet 
out  in  the  main  stream,  tliough  rivers  from  whose  banks,  as  the 
Malagarazi,  enormous  quantities  of  salt  are  daily  taken,  have  been 
flowing  in  for  ages ;  that,  like  all  great  rivers  in  this  country  having 
north  and  south  reaches,  it  was  fast  wearing  away  its  eastern  banks 
(the  village  of  Ujiji,  for  instance,  stands  a  full  mile  east  of  where  it 
stood  in  the  now  deep  water  in  the  memory  of  persons  still  living) ; 
that  several  palm-oil  palms  now  stand  out  fifty  yards  from  the  Ujiji 
village  shore,  where  they  could  not  have  grown  had  water  been 
there  when  tliey  were  young,  and  many  other  land-trees  now  stand 
in  the  water  in  the  same  circumstances  : — these  reasons  made  me 
form  an  opinion  that  it  had  an  outlet,  and  I  unwisely  mentioned 
that  opinion  in  a  private  letter.  We  did  not  find  an  outlet  in  the 
north,  though  an  Arab  asserted,  within  one  day's  sail  of  the  Lusize, 
that  positively  Tanganyika  water  ran  out  by  it  and  not  in.  Ho 
was  not  ashamed  when  told  to  look  at  it. 

"  Knowing  where  the  main  drainage  went,  I  worked  at  it,  though 
without  men  and  means,  and  then  got  Banian  slaves — the  worst  of 
all  slaves — and  about  4^  out  of  500?.  or  BOOL  worth  of  goods.  It 
WM  gratifying  to  see  incidentally  in  some  paper  that  Keith  John- 
ston, who  ought  t«  be  called  '  Secundus,'  for  he  has  the  genuine 
geographical  acumen  of  Keith  Johnston  ^Primitg,'  had,  without 
knowing  the  rent  in  the  Eua  (not  Euwa  or  Uruwa)  Mountains, 
reasoned  out  the  drainage  from  Bangweolo  as  going  north-west,  as 
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I  found  it,  and,  as  I  often  feared,  went  thenoe  to  the  Congo.  My 
reckoning  made  it  flowing  24"  to  25°  e.  ;  and  no  wonder,  the 
dense,  dark  forests  of  Manyema  would  puzzle  anything  except  a 
gorilla  or  soke.  By  a  patent  process  I  succeeded  in  squeezing  a 
longitude  out  of  a  dead  chronometer,  and  that  made  it  flow  in  27" 
nearly.  The  same  process  made  the  north  end  of  Tanganyika 
nearly  the  same  afl  Spoke's.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  offer  mndo 
to  the  Government  to  supersede  me  by  running  up  to  the  end  of 
Tanganyika,  and  to  call  me  out  of  Manyema,  whore  Arab  palaver 
said  I  was  '  living  like  an  Arab.'  My  discovery  shows  that  I  alone 
know  what  I  was  about;  and  the  other  plan,  than  a  search  or  relief 
expedition,  about  which  yon  did  not  enquire,  would  have  showTi  the 
unwisdom  of  believing  Arabs,  who  are  the  least  reliable  of  all  in- 
formants. I  wish  it  to  bo  especially  understood  that  I  twice  sent 
copies  of  all  my  astronomical  observations,  with  sketch-maps,  and,  as 
opportunities  presented  themselves,  pretty  full  consecutive  accounts 
of  all  my  work,  for  the  Foreign  OiBce  and  you ;  but  not  a  letter  was 
suffered  to  pass  the  members  of  a  slaving  coterie,  or  ring,  of  which 
Ludha  Damji  was  tho  head  and  chief  money-lenrlor  at  Zanzibar, 
and  Sydo  bin  Salem,  the  Governor  of  Unyanyembe,  was  tho  chief 
inland.  One  lettor  alone  escaped.  It  went  off  in  company  with  a 
large  packet  of  observations,  despatches,  and  letters ;  but  in  tho 
hands  of  a  bnffalo-driver,  who  wisely  secreted  it  on  his  person,  in 
tho  belief  that  on  its  production  liis  wages  depended.  All  else  were 
destroyed,  though  I  explained  to  the  Governor  that  tho  packet  con- 
tained despatches  which  his  Sultan  desired  to  bo  sent  on  with  great 
care.  Evidence  that  Syde  bin  Salem  had,  by  his  slave  Salim,  plun- 
dered my  caravan  wa.s  not  to  bo  allowed  to  go  to  tho  coast,  and  so 
of  tho  plundering  by  Thaiii  bin  Abdullah,  and  Shercef,  and  they 
wore  successful ;  and  because  these  wretches  destroyed  my  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  stopped  my  salary — 
a  very  un-English  deed,  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English 
Government.  Tho  slavers  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  Stanley 
going  to  aid  me  ;  and  when  he  went  with  their  army,  to  try  and  get 
past  the  rebel  Mirambo,  Governor  cut  and  ran.  This  was  promptly 
enough  reported  as  '  Stanley  in  a  difficulty,'  in  hopes  of  getting 
him  recalled,  and  it  led  to  tho  Search  and  Relief  Expedition.  No 
prompt  report  was  made  of  my  presence  at  Ujiji,  though  the  Governor 
acknowledged  that  he  had  received  two  despatches  from  me  there, 
written  immediately  after  my  arrival.  Stanley  learned  of  my 
presence  only  at  the  Malagarazi,  close  to  Ujiji.  Not  only  was  in- 
formation bnrked  on  its  way  to  you,  by  notes  put  into  Arab 
packets  being  abstracted,  but  they  gave  only  what  was  convenient 
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to  H.M.'s  Vice-Coneul ;  and  when  the  two  heads  of  the  ring  were 
entrusted  with  stores  and  men  for  me,  the  result  might  have  been 
anticipated.  I  think  that  the  plvtndorera,  or  their  estates,  ought  to 
refund,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Baron  von  dor  Deckcn  ;  but  this 
may  not  be  agreeable  to  their  friends.     Meanwhile  we  shall  see. 

"  Yours,  Ac, 

"  David  Livingstone." 


3. — To  (ihe  hie)  Sir  Roderick  I.  Mdrchison,  Bart' 

"  Monyems,  or  CanniWl  Counlry, 
any  180  miles  N.w.  of  Ujiji, 
"  My  peak  Sie  EoDERICK,  April— July,  1870. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  march  (July,  I860)  I  struck  away 
N.w.  from  a  point  00  miles  up  Tanganyika  into  the  country  of  the 
Manyema,  or,  as  Suabcli  say,  Manyema,  who  are  reputed  to  be 
cannibals,  and  soon  found  that  I  was  in  the  large  bend  made  by 
the  great  lake-river  Lualaba.  I  saw  it  after  it  left  Lake  Mooro, 
going  N.N.W.,  to  form  itself  into  a  lacustrine  river,  at  first  some  12 
miles  broad,  with  several  inhabited  islands  in  it,  and  then  holding 
a  breadth  of  from  two  to  six  miles  or  more  ;  when,  having  accom- 
plished its  westing,  it  turns  away  to  the  north.  I  made  up  to  a 
trading  parly,  which  bad  rendered  me  most  important  aid  in  severe 
illness  in  Marungu  ;  and  two  days  before  reaching  tlie  villages  of 
the  moat  intelligent  and  trustworthy  chief  in  Manyema,  called 
Moenekuss,  we  met  a  band  of  Ujijian  tradei-s,  carrying  18,000  lbs. 
weight  of  ivory,  bought  in  this  new  field  for  a  mere  trifle  in  copper 
beads,  and  the  traders  had  been  obliged  to  employ  their  slaves  to 
collect  the  ivory, — and  slaves  with  guns  in  their  hands  are  often 
limbs  of  the  evil  one.  We  heard  but  one  side  of  the  stor)',  the 
slave  version,  and  such  as  would  have  appeared  in  the  newspaper 
if  they  had  one.  The  Manyema  were  always  in  the  wrong ;  wanted 
to  cat  them,  and  always  gave  occasion  for  liaving  people,  goats, 
fowls,  and  grain  captured:  then  masters  and  men  joined  in  one 
chorus,  '  The  Manyema  are  l>ad,  bad,  very  bad  ! '  Li  going  west 
of  Moenekuss,  I  followed  the  Suamo,  a  river  from  100  to  250  yards 
broad,  and  always  deep  enough  to  require  canoes,  to  near  its  con- 
fluence, and  was  then  among  people  who  had  been  maltreated  by 
the  slaves.  Tliey  naturally  looked  on  us  as  of  the  same  tribe  with 
their  persecutors.  The  Africans  are  not  unreasonable,  though 
smaiijug  under  wrongs,  if  you  can  fairly  make  them  understand 

*  Commtmioated  by  K^enneth  B.  Hutchison,  Esq. 
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that  you  are  innocent.  The  women  were  particularly  ontspoken 
in  asserting  our  identity  with  the  cruel  strangers.  On  calling  to 
one  vociferous  lady — who  gave  me  the  head  trader's  name — just  to 
look  if  I  were  of  the  same  colour,  she  replied,  with  a  hitter  little 
laugh,  '  Then  you  must  be  his  father.'  The  worst  they  did  to  us 
was  to  turn  out  in  force  with  their  lai^o  spears  and  wooden  shields 
and  show  us  out  of  their  diatriot.  Glad  that  no  collision  took  place, 
I  returned  to  Moenekuss,  and  then  with  onr  friends  struck  away 
due  north— they  to  buy  ivory,  and  I  to  reiich  another  part  of  the 
bend  of  the  Lualaba  and  buy  a  canoe. 

"  The  rains  began  in  November,  and  as  I  had  in  previous  years 
two  severe  lessons  that  travelling  in  an  unhealthy  country  in  the 
wet  season  is  killing  work,  we  went  slowly  and  with  great  caution. 
The  vegetation  is  iudescribably  rank  ;  through  the  grass — if  grass 
it  can  bo  called,  which  is  over  half-an-inch  in  diameter  in  the 
stalk,  and  from  10  to  12  feet  high — nothing  but  elephants  can  walk. 
The  leaves  of  this  mammoth  grass  are  armed  with  minute  spiculse, 
which  rub  disagreeably  on  the  side  of  the  face  where  the  gun  is 
held,  and  the  other  hand  is  mado  sore  by  fending  it  off  the  other 
side  for  hours.  These  leaves  are  often  loaded  with  moisture,  and 
as  we  worm  our  way  along  elephants'-walks  they  wet  us  to  the 
hone.  When  one  gets  a  sight  of  the  country  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  mountains  of  light  groy  granite  stand  like  islands 
in  new  red  sandstone.  Mountain  and  valley  are  all  clad  in  a  mantle 
of  different  shades  of  green :  the  valleys  are  deeply  undulating, 
and  in  each  innumerable  dells  have  to  be  crossed.  There  may  only 
be  a  thread  of  water  at  the  bottom ;  but  the  mud,  mire,  or  Scottic6 
'  glaur,'  is  terrible.  In  some  cases,  the  '  muale  '  palm,  of  which, 
here  and  in  Madagascar,  grass-cloth  is  made,  and  called  by  the 
name  '  Samba,'  has  taken  possession  of  a  valley ;  the  leaf-stalks,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm,  fall  off  and  block  up  all  passage,  save  by  a  path 
made  and  mixed  up  by  elephants  and  buffaloes ;  the  slough  therein 
is  grievous  and  deep,  and  every  now  and  then  the  traders,  with  mefiil 
faces,  stand  panting ;  the  sweat  trickles  down  my  face,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  look  as  grim  as  they,  when  I  express  a  hope  that  good  prices 
will  reward  them  at  the  coast  for  all  ihoir  toil.  Some  of  the  rivers 
that  enter  the  Lualaba  are  blocked  up  with  aquatic  vegetation,  and 
show  that  the  mother-stream,  like  Tanganyika,  has  but  a  gentle 
current.  This  vegetation  fonns  itself  into  a  mat,  which  covers  the 
whole  stream,  and  is  a  living  vegetable  bridge.  A  species  of  grass, 
with  its  leaves  and  roots,  is  the  chief  felting  agent  When  the 
water  is  shallow,  the  lotus,  or  sacred  lily,  sends  its  roots  to  the 
bottom,  and  spreads  its  broad  leaves  all  over  the  floating  bridge,  so 
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as  to  make  believe  that  it  is  the  supporting  agent,  bnt  the  grass 
referred  to  forms  the  mat.  When  one  treads  on  it,  the  foot  presses 
it  down  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  and  that  amount  of  water  rises  on 
the  leg.  At  every  step  you  have  to  lift  the  foot  high  enough  to 
place  it  on  the  unbent  mass  in  front,  and  it  fatigues  like  walking  on 
deep  snow.  Here  and  there  holes  appear,  which  we  could  not  sound 
with  a  stick  six  feet  long.  They  gave  the  impression  that  any- 
where one  might  plump  into  deep  water  and  finish  the  exploration. 
It  is  called  '  Tikatika '  on  Lake  Okara,  or  Victoria  Nyanza  :  here 
it  is  named  '  Kikinge '  and  Kintefurtefur.  Tanganyika  would  be 
covered  witb  it  like  largo  spaces  of  Okara  wore  it  not  for  its 
current. 

"  Between  each  district  largo  belts  of  the  primeval  forest  still  stand. 
Into  these  the  sun,  though  vertical,  cannot  penetrate  except  by 
sending  down  thin  pencils  of  rays  into  the  gloom.  The  rain-water 
stands  for  mouths  in  stagnant  pools  made  by  elephants'  feet,  and 
the  dead  leaves  decay  on  the  damp  soil,  making  the  water  of  the 
numerous  rills  and  rivulets  of  the  colour  of  strong  tea.  One 
feels  himself  the  veriest  pigmy  boforo  the  gigantic  trees ;  many  of 
their  roots,  high  out  of  the  soil  in  the  path,  keep  you  constantly 
looking  down,  and  a  good  shot-gun  does  no  harm  to  parrots  or 
guinea-fowls  on  their  tops.  The  climbing-plants,  'from  the  size 
of  whipcord  to  that  of  a  man-of-war's  hawser,  make  the  ancient 
path  the  only  passage.  I  have  hoard  gorillas — here  called  Sokos 
— growl  at  me  within  50  yards,  without  being  able  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  them  :  their  caII  to  each  other  is  like  that  of  a  tom-cat,  and  not 
so  loud  and  far-reaching  as  that  of  the  peacock.  Ilis  nest  is  a 
poor  oontrivance,  not  unlike  that  of  our  wild  pigeon.  Hero  he 
sits,  even  in  pelting  rain,  with  his  hands  and  armij  over  his  head. 
The  natives  call  it  his  house,  and  laugh  at  him  being  such  a 
fool,  as,  after  building  a  hut.  not  to  go  beneath  it  for  shelter.  Bad 
water  and  frequent  wettings  told  on  us  all  by  cholei^aio  symptoms 
and  emaciation.  Monnwhiie  the  news  of  cheap  ivory  caused  a  sort 
of  Califomian  gold-fever  at  Ujiji,  and  soon  wo  were  followed  by  a 
horde  numbering  600  musketa,  all  eager  for  ivory :  they  were 
going  where  I  wished  to  go.  It  was  unadvisable  to  join  them ; 
so,  fearing  that  my  weakness  might  by  further  exposure  result  in 
something  worse,  I  followed  the  iasbion  in  vogue  when  you  were 
a  soldier,  and  on  7th  February  last  went  into,  winter-quarters.  I 
went  back  about  seven  days  to  a  camp  formed  by  the  heads  of  the 
above-mentioned  horde,  and  found  these  men  as  kind  and  civil  as 
I  could  wish.  Sir  Bortlo  Frero's  letter  has  done  me  a  world  of 
good  with  the  Arabs.      I  had  no  medicine  but  rest;   boiling  all 
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the  water  I  used,  and  a  new  potato,  found  among  the  natives,  as 
restorative,  soon  set  me  on  my  legs  again.  The  rains  oontinned 
into  July,  58  inches  ;  and  the  mud  is  so  awful,  everyone  complains 
of  it.  Then  my  attendants — petted  liberated  slaves — are  a  greater 
afiiiction  than  all  tlie  rest  combined :  lazy,  lying  thieves ;  all  un- 
clean, and  three  murderers. 

"Slowly,  but  surely,  has  the  conviction  crept  across  my  mind, 
that  all  I  can  in  honesty  and  modesty  claim  is  the  re-discovery  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  had  sunk  into  oblivion  like  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phcenician  admiral  of  one  of 
the  Pharaohs,  about  D.c.  600.  Herotiotus  did  not  believe  him  be- 
cause he  said  that,  in  passing  round  Libya,  he  had  the  sun  on  his 
right  hand.  This  to  us,  who  have  gone  round  from  east  to  west, 
stamps  his  tale  as  genuine.  By  placing  the  sources  of  the  river  of 
Egypt  and  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  10^-12"  .s.  lat.,  Ptolemy  or 
his  predecessors  gave  genuine  information  from  men  who  had 
visited  this  very  region.  The  probability  of  this  is  very  great, 
because  the  fountains  and  mountains  stand  in  his  geography  where 
no  theorist  would  have  placed  them ;  and  also  because  he  mitkcs 
the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  collect  into  two  or  three  large  lacus- 
trine waters — Tanganyika  and  Lualaba,  and  Lualaba  West— extant 
specimens  of  those  pre-historic  lakes  and  rivers,  whose  beds  are 
known  in  the  Bechuana  country  in  the  soiith  as  '  melopo,'  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa  as  '  wadys  :'  both  words  meaning  the  same  thing —  | 
river-beds  whore  no  water  ever  now  flows.  Ptolemy's  informants 
must  have  travelled  extensively,  or  they  may  have  been  more  clover 
than  I  am.  Ilad  I  left  at  the  end  of  two  years,  I  could  not  have 
given  as  correct  a  view  as  they  did ;  in  fact,  I  could  have  given 
little  more  light  on  this  region  than  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their 
three  slaving  visits  to  Cazembe,  asked  only  for  slaves  and  ivory,  and 
beard  of  nothing  else.  I  asked  about  the  waters  till  I  was  ashamed, 
and  feared  that  I  should  be  set  down  as  aiSicted  with  hydroce- 
phalus. I  had  to  feel  my  way,  and  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
was  generally^  groping  in  the  dark ;  for  who  cared  where  the  rivers  i 
ran  ?  Forwards,  backwards,  sideways,  I  went,  in  a  route  which  I 
shall  never  attempt  to  put  all  down ;  and  many  a  weary  post  I 
trod  ere  I  gained  a  clear  idea  of  the  drainage,  and,  after  all,  I  most 
only  in  fairness  speak  of  the  vuxiern  or  re-discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  The  errors  of  the  ancients  were  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  copying  oral  information  ;  but  that  of  which  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  idea  may  be  oonsiderod  mine.  The  watershed,  from 
which  by  innumerable  rills  and  rivulets  the  Nile  takes  its  rise,  is 
about  13  degrees  of  longitude  from  west  to  east :  the  rose  of  a  garden 
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watering-can  reversed,  and  the  water  running  in,  instead  of  ont, 
between  700  and  800  miles  in  diameter,  is  a  not  very  apt  similitude, 
but  tlio  best  I  can  at  present  think  of.  Parts  are  wonderful  and 
enormous  sponges,  with  a  series  of  perennial  rille,  rising  all  down 
the  slopes ;  and  I  feel  a  little  thankful  to  Old  Nile  for  so  biding 
his  head  as  to  leave  all  'theoretical  discoverers'  out  in  the  rain. 
The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  had  better  bo  accepted  as  those  where 
Ptolemy  puts  thoni,  and  where,  on  the  watershed,  I  found  both 
fountains  and  mountains  :  accept  or  reject  both.  Their  height,  be- 
tween COOO  and  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  too  low  for  enow  to  have 
lain  in  12''s.,at  least  since  the  lastglacial  epoch.  Butdid  Ptolemy, 
or  later  writeri",  propagate  the  idea  of  snow  ?  Mounts  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjaro  are  said  to  bo  snow-capped  ;  but  they  are  too  far  from 
the  sources,  and  never  send  water  to  any  part  of  tiio  Nile,  and  could 
not  have  been  meant  by  men  who  gave  the  springs  so  correctly. 
The  somewhat  crescenlic  form  of  the  watershed  could  scarcely  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Lunie  Monies,  otherwise  the  Greek  geographer 
would  have  given  the  hiilf-moon  shape,  instead  of  that  of  cocked- 
hats.  If  we  must  accept  the  fountains,  we  can  scarcely  reject  the 
mountains,  though  nowhere  did  they  appear  lofty  except  when 
coming  from  the  S.S.E.,  and  thea  I  was  in  the  bed  of  an  ante-historic 
lake  sunk  deeply  below  the  general  level.  Much  love  to  Lady 
Murchison.  liord  I'alniorston,  Daubeny,  Whewell,  and  poor  Gordon 
C'nrnming, — all  gone.  I  think  anxiously  of  other  friends,  but  no 
news  reaches  Manyema. 

"  Ever  very  afTectionatcly  yonre, 

(Signed)        "  Davu)  LiviNGsroNK." 


4.  To  I.  B.  Craithwaite,  Esq.* 

Extracts  from  Lettert,  dated  November  and  December,  1870,  and 
January,  1872. 

"  Had  I  known  all  the  hunger,  hardship,  toil,  and  time  required, 
I  might  have  preferred  a  strait-waistcoat  to  undertaking  the 
task ;  but,  having  taken  it  in  hand,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  beaten 
by  it 

"  It  is  not  without  anxious  care  that  I  have  stuck  to  my  work 
with  John  Bullish  tenacity.  The  only  thing  I  could  feel  sure  of, 
in  the  absence  of  all  letters,  save  a  few  three-year-old  in  1869,  was 

•  OommnDicated  bjr  Mr.  Breithwaite. 
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Uiis,  that  yoa  and  all  my  frienda  would  approve  of  my  doing  'well 
whatever  I  did 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  salary  or  not.  In  a  note  to 
Sir  Boderick,  now  by  me,  Lord  Russell  Bays  that  he  intended  to 
pve  me  6001.  a-year,  if  I  Bottled  anywhere.  My  jxaition,  he  said, 
was  somewhat  anomalous,  in  not  being  stationary;  but  at  that  very 
time  he  gave  my  subordinate,  Dr.  Meller,  800/.  a-year,  not  for  con- 
sular duties,  for  ho  was  to  have  none  in  Madagascar,  but  for  scientific 
research.  In  tliat  ho  would  have  been  as  I  am ;  but  his  health 
could  not  stand  the  climate  of  Madagascar,  and  he  was  provided  with 

the  Directorship  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Mauritius  instead 

Lord  Palmerston  sent  Mr.  Hayward,  a  Queen's  Counsel,  to  ask  mo 
how  he  could  aid  me,  as  he  was  most  anxiuus  to  be  of  service  in 
me.  Most  unaccountably,  it  never  once  glanced  across  my  miud 
that  he  meant  anything  for  mo  or  for  my  children,  nor  did  it  ever 
occur  to  consult  my  friends  till  I  was  out  here,  and  my  good  friend 
Lord  Palmerston  dead.  I  thought  of  my  work  in  Africa,  and  of  that 
alone,  and  asked  for  the  ports  of  East  Africa  to  be  opened  to  lawful 
trade.  No  treaty  existed  for  that,  and  I  did  not  even  once  think  of 
asking  for  some  public  honour  nr  office  to  show  the  Portuguese  that, 
as  I  knew  by  his  private  letters,  ho  (Lord  Palmerston)  approved  of 
my  effurts. 

"  On  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  I  lost  fully  6000/ 

"  I  was  so  jaded  in  my  mind  by  that  last  book,  that  I  had  not  my 
wits  about  me.  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  righted  me  at  once, 
had  I  told  him. 

"The  Foreign  Office  gave  500/.,  Mr.  Young  1000/.,  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  gave  600/.  I  am  far  beyond  the  2000/.  (thus 
given),  which  was  to  serve  for  two  years.  I  am  five  yean  out,  and 
on  my  own  resources  long  ago." 

"January,  1872. 

"I  am  now  anxious  on  another  matter — the  plan  which  I  am 
about  to  advance  of  removing  one  of  the  English  settlements  on 
the  West  Coast  by  voluntary  emigration  of  the  native  Christians  to  a 
healthy  spot  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  When  I  say  English 
settlement,  I  don't  mean  a  settlement  of  English  people,  but  one  of 
those  establishments  in  the  west  which  have  fulfilled  their  end.  Tho 
settlements  referred  to  have  fuUy  accomplished  the  ends  of  their 
establishment  in  the  total  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  wherever 
their  influence  extends.  Colonel  Ord's  valuable  Ileport  fully  con- 
firms this ;  tho  suppression  being,  as  he  says,  as  complete  where 
they  are  unvisited  by  men-of-war,  as  in  parts  to  which  these  ships 
habitually  resort Tho  success  of  missions  in  tho  west  is 
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unqueationable,  and  the  oesaation  of  the  slave  trade  all  around  the 
settlements  is  worth  all  the  expense  which  has  been  borne  hj 
Government  and  Missionary  Sooioties.  Iiet  ua  have  thaie  inttrumenta 
here.  Wherever  English  missionaries  are  established,  traders  are 
welcomed  and  protected.  We  need  native  ChristianB  to  diffuse 
morality." 

Mr.  U.  M.  Stanley  said  that  during  the  picknicking  voyage  to  tba  north 
end  of  Tanganyika,  which  Livingstone  and  he  made  together,  they  had  hoped 
to  discover  aome  broad  avenue  of  water  along  which  they  might  float  towards 
Baker ;  accordingly  they  had  bright  anticipations  of  freedom  from  trouble,  of 
meeting  Baker  at  Gondokoro,  and  giving  their  au  revoir  to  the  gentlemen 
negroes  of  Africa,  for  they  intended  to  float  down  the  Nile.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  north  end  of  the  kke  they  saw  the  head  of  the  lake  environed 
by  mountains  lifting  themselves,  all  tree-clod  from  base  to  summit,  '2500  and 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Tanganyika,  with  only  one  broad  gorge 
whereby  any  affluent  might  enter  the  lake;  and  all  their  bright  anticipa- 
tions and  dreams  and  bojws  vanished,  and  they  had  to  begin  life  again  and 
return  to  Ujiji,  On  the  14th  March,  1872,  he  [jartod  from  Livingstone  at 
Unyanyembe,  and  Livingstone  had  then  said  to  him,  "  If  ever  you  get  a 
chance,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,  tell  those  people  who  may  bo  at  home  wondering 
and  wondering  why  I  do  not  come  home,  what  you  know  of  me.  If  there  is 
anything  in  my  letters  that  ret^uirca  explanation,  do  you  give  the  information, 
aud  then  they  will  understand  why  it  was  I  could  not  return."  lie  thought 
he  had  done  what  the  Doctor  had  requested  him  to  do,  at  Brighton ;  but  he 
had  hoped  that  what  ho  there  said  would  be  endorsed  by  Livingstone  himself. 
The  Bible  said,  "  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  a  man  lay  down 
his  lifti  for  his  friends ;"  and  it  might  bo  truly  said  that  Livingstone,  who 
went  to  Africa  on  the  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  laid  down  Ids  life  for  his  friends,  his  associate  geographers.  A  great 
point  in  his  character  was  his  missionary  spirit  One  night  last  week  a 
banquet  was  given  in  the  City  of  Loudon  to  a  great  traveller,  whereat  the 
great  traveller  said  that  the  time  had  come  "  when  the  romance  of  tho 
missionary  must  be  dropped."  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  did  not  think  that  time 
•would  ever  come,  either  iu  England  or  in  America.  The  world  could  not 
do  without  the  missionary.  The  great  traveller  who  made  a  speech  at  the 
Grocers'  banquet  said  that  the  negro  was  devoid  of  sympathy — that  he  was  a 
barren  rock.  lie  (Mr.  Stanley)  utterly  and  indignantly  denied  that.  Were 
the  negroes  who  had  listened  sympathisingly  to  the  teachings  of  Campbell 
and  Hamilton  and  Mo&t  in  South  Africa  devoid  of  sympathy,  and  barren 
rocks  ?  Were  the  coloured  preachers  whom  Moffat  sent  abroad,  oven  to  the 
Kalahari  desert,  devoid  of  sympathy,  and  Wren  rocks?  Were  the  Christian 
people  of  Mom  baa  devoid  of  sympathy,  and  barren  rocks?  Finally,  were 
those  youths  who  brought  Livingstone's  remains  over  2000  miles  to  the 
coast,  devoid  of  sympathy,  and  barren  rocks?  Livingstone  was  no  doddering 
immature  man,  whom  pecuniary  interests  could  lead  away  from  that  straight 
path  which  duty  pointed  out  to  him — he  was  a  Christian  gentleman  who 
conquered  both  natives  and  Arabs  by  bis  kindness,  his  meekness,  and  his  fo> 
bearaiice.  Soft  words  turn  away  wrath,  and  Livingstone  had  used  tliem  always 
to  advantage.  This  mildness  of  speech  was  tho  great  secret  which  had  carried 
him  succesafuUy  through  thirty-five  years  of  tr.avel  in  Africa.  He  did  niit, 
hke  this  other  great  traveller,  advocate  the  use  of  the  fire,  the  sword,  and  the 
bullet ;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  all  that  jiart  of  Africa  south  of  the  Equator 
in  which  LivingHtone  liad  travelled,  the  white  man's  face  was  now  and  would 
ie  nisjxcted,  b^use  the  natives  would  fancy  that  they  could  sUl^a^Uie 
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tionied  words  and  see  the  kindly,  gleaming  eyes  of  the  great  tnreller — 
Livingstone. 

The  I'bebident,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  introduced  to  the 
meeting  the  Rev.  Charles  New,  who  was  abont  to  return  to  Eastern  Africa, 
where  he  had  formerly  explored  part  of  the  Qalla  country  and  Mount  Kili- 
manjaro, and  who  had  been  elected  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Society.    He  also  introduced  Captain  Glover,  B.ir,,  and  Captain  Sartorius. 
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Liringtlone  East  Coati  Aid  Expedition, 

LiTTEBS  FBOM  LlEUT.  Y.  L.  CaMERON,  R.N.,  Ck>MMANDIiIO  THK 
ESPKWTION.* 

"  Konoago,  9  milea  w.8.w.  of  Kwihara, 
"  Unyaojembe. 
"  SlB,  [No  daU.t] 

"  It  is  with  great  erief  I  have  to  write  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  E,  Dillon,  lie  had  parted  from  me  at  Kwibara,  apparently  better,  on  the 
15th  instant,  and  1  was  iu  great  hopes  he  would  get  better  as  soon  as  be 
got  away  from  Ku'iharo,  which  was  a  very  hot-l)cd  of  fever;  but,  after 
leaving,  ]xe  seems  to  have  got  worse,  and,  in  addition  to  dysentery,  to  have 
Buffered  from  inflammation  of  the  bhiddcr.  The  ocuteoess  of  these  dimi- 
nished, but  left  him  intensely  weak,  and  suffering  from  delirium,  in  which  he 
shot  himself  on  the  evening  of  the  20th. 

"  He  was  a  thorough  good  fellow,  and,  if  his  health  would  have  allowed 
him,  would  have  proved  moat  valuable  to  mo,  both  as  a  companion  and  to 
collect  specimens  of  the  flora,  &c.,  of  the  coimtry. 

"  1  would  wish  the  news  of  his  death  not  to  be  published  for  two  or  throe 
days  after  its  receipt,  so  as  to  give  my  mother  time  to  write  to  his,  so  aa  to 
break  it  as  gently  as  possible. 

"  I  shall  he  able  to  commence  regular  marching  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  the 
task  of  finding  pagazi  is  a  difficult  one,  and  they  have  no  moral  sense  wliat- 
evcr.  A  man  will  engage,  receive  his  advance,  and  walk  off  the  next  day  iu 
conivau  to  the  coast.  Chains,  &a,  arc  of  no  use,  as  one  or  two  men  seen  in 
chains  deters  people  from  coming  at  all,  and  one  cannot  get  a  place  to  shut 
them  up  in ;  and  when  the  askari  have  brought  in  a  lot,  those  got  together 
before  are  gone,  many,  perha|i8,  not  intending  to  desert,  but  gone  10  or 
12  miles  off  after  a  mat  or  a  spear,  or  something  they  have  forgotten.  The 
chief  Arabs,  Said  Ibn  Sulim,  the  Governor,  and  Sheikb  Noasib  and  his  brother, 
have  been  most  kind,  and  to-day  thirteen  of  my  askari,  with  a  large  party  of 
(Sheikh  Kassibs,  are  collecting  my  pagazi.  I  am  well  iu  health,  and  only 
anxious  to  proceed.  My  eyes  ore  so  far  well  that  I  hope  to  get  on  with 
observations  again  iu  a  few  days,  when  weather  permits,  1  have  cloth  enough 
to  take  me  to  Ujiji,  and  to  use  beyond  the  Tanganyika  as  presents  to  chiefs, 

*  Oontiuued  from  p.  180  onto.] 
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and  beads  to  last  for  over  a  year,  by  which  time  I  hope  either  to  have  met 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  or  to  have  reached  the  west  coast. 

"  Bombay  has  been  working  splendidly  lately,  and  so  has  his  second, 
BiliL 

"  There  is  no  change  in  the  country  between  this  and  Kwihara;  all  has 
been  cleared  except  the  small  rocky  hills,  and  seems  very  fertile ;  the  soil  is 
reddish  loam.  The  rains  have  just  commenced,  but  the  Arabs  and  Bombay, 
in  fact  every  one,  tell  me  it  is  the  right  time  for  travelling. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  V.  LOVBTT  CaMKBON,  B.N." 


"  Mt  deab  Sib  Babtle,—  "  Uganda,  Dec  4, 1873. 

"  I  had  written  to  you  before  leaving  Kwihara,  but  I  find  that  poor 
Dillon,  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  my  letters,  has  torn  them  all  up.  You  will 
most  likely  have  heard  of  Dillon's  death  before  this  reaches  you,  as  I  wrote 
home  about  it,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geopaphical  Society.  My 
mother  has  a  copy  of  Murphy's  journal  detailing  the  facts,  and  will  tell  yon 
all  about  it :  it  is  still  too  painful  a  subject  to  me  to  dwell  on. 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  all  the  news  of  the  Expedition.  We  arrived  at 
Unyanyembe  all  well,  and  hoping  to  go  on  again  soon :  in  which,  however, 
we  were  fated  to  be  disappointed.  We  were  all  more  or  less  ill  the  whole 
time  we  were  there.  I  myself  had  twelve  attacks  of  fever,  and  was  totally 
blind  for  some  time  trom  ophthalmia.  Thank  God,  I  am  now  as  well  as  ever 
I  was  in  my  life,  except  that  my  eyes  are  still  rather  weak,  and  I  find  it  pre- 
vents my  sight-taking. 

"  I  was  also  fearfully  bothered  by  the  pagazi :  we  lost  about  600  dotis  at 
Kwihara  by  desertions,  which,  as  9  dotis  equal  15  dollars,  was  equal  to 
1000  dollars. 

"  Some  of  the  Arabs  were  very  civil  and  friendly,  especially  Said  Ibn  Salim, 
Li- Wall  or  Governor,  and  Sheikh  Nassib,  and  his  brother  Abdullah  Ibn 
Kassib  (Kisesa),  who  are  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  of  Seyed  Burghasb  ;  but 
others  were  most  decidedly  hostile  to  us  on  acount  of  the  news  from  the 
coast. 

"  They  used  to  send  men  to  engage  as  pagazi,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  received 
their  advance  would  send  them  away  into  outlying  villages  or  in  some 
caravan  to  the  coast. 

'*  In  one  instance  I  found  a  man  had  seven  of  our  pagazi,  and  said  he 
would  not  eive  them  up  without  having  three  dotis  paid  for  each,  as  he  had 
advanced  them  that  amount.  I  said,  '  No,  you  have  no  business  to  take 
men  whom  you  knew  to  be  mine ;  you  can  keep  them,  however,  if  you  repay 
me  the  advance, I  have  given  them,'  which  he  refused  to  do.  I  went  to 
Li- Wall,  and  through  him  got  the  men :  a  few  days  after,  when  I  was  down 
with  fever,  poor  Dillon  gave  this  Arab  the  21  dotis,  and  when  I  recovered  I 
found  the  21  dotis  gone  and  the  men  also,  who  had  been  marched  oS  in  chains 
to  the  coast  in  a  caravan  by  this  same  Arab. 

"  Soon  after  Livingstone's  caravan  arrived  with  his  body,  Murphy  resigned, 
saying  that  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  attained ;  and,  two 
days  before  we  left,  Dillon  said  he  was  too  ill  to  go  on :  in  fact,  I  had  advised 
him  to  go  some  time  before,  as  his  health  was  so  bad,  and  he  had  entirely 
lost  the  use  of  one  eye. 

"  On  hearing  that  Dillon  was  not  coming  on.  Murphy  at  once,  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  volanteered  to  accompany  me ;  but  with  the  dlGSculty 
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about  pogazij  and  knowing  that  he  had  stronz  private  reasons  for  wishing  to 
return,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  avail  myself  of  his  offer,  besides  which,  he 
had  never  been  fit  for  work  since  joining  us  at  Behenneko. 

"  Both  caravans  started  on  the  llu,  and  Mnrphy  is  now  about  a  mile 
from  me.  Yesterday  I  found  I  had  lost  10  men  in  the  night,  although  I 
had  the  precaution  of  having  askari  on  watch  outside  the  vul^ge  all  night. 
I  am  only  halting  here  to-day,  however,  to  rewrite  my  letters. 

"  From  here  I  steer  straight  for  ITjiji.  I  was  going  a  still  more  direct  route, 
only  I  found  that  Mirambo  had  sent  a  large  party  of  men  to  intercept  us.  A 
couple  of  Watttsi  (the  herdsman  tribe)  had  heard  of  our  intention  to  go  that 
way,  and  went  and  told  Mirambo.  Some  of  their  confreres,  however,  told 
Ejsesa,  and  he  shot  the  two  men,  and  sent  to  tell  me  I  must  change  my  road. 
I  am  in  great  hopes  of  being  at  Djiji  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  starting 
over  the  lake  at  once  for  Nyangwe.  If  I  am  lucky  about  my  men  at  ITjiji 
and  in  Uguha,  and  my  health  stands  good,  I  think  I  shall  reach  Nyangwe 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  take  up  the  Lualaba, 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  livingstone,  from  that  point.  I  am  com- 
pletely at  sea  as  to  whether  it  is  the  ffile,  or  Congo,  or  neither,  there  seem 
so  many  conflicting  arguments  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  However, 
never  mind,  I  will,  d.v.,  solve  the  problem,  if  it  is  not  done  by  Grandy  or 
Baker  before  I  reach  there.  If  I  find  it  so,  I  must  do  what  I  can  in  some 
other  direction.  My  great  anxiety  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Lufiji  and 
Tanganyika,  or  rather  to  hear  of  its  beii^  solved." 
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Ttcel/th  Meeting,  llth  }[ay,  1874. 

The  Right  IIos.  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE,  k.c.b.,  k.csj.,  etc, 
Pkksidejjt,  in  the  Chair. 

Pkesestatios. —  Wm.  EnU. 

Euxrrioss. — Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand,  Bart.,  m.p.  ;  Viiieent  Ambler, 
M.n. ;  Oeorge  Birdwood,  m.d.  ;  William  B.  BrodrU>b ;  Charlet  Brooke 
(Rajah  of  Sarawak,) ;  George  Edward  Darroch  ;  William  Alton  Di/ket 
(Provost  of  Hamilton)  ;  Francit  Helme  lirth;  Litton  Forbes ;  T.  D. 
Holmieood ;  A.  C.  Howard ;  Henry  Mayers  Hyndman  ;  Francis 
H.  Jenne;  Oeorge  Leeman,  M.r.  ;  Alan  Lawrie  MeGarin ;  Edicard 
Marj'oribanks ;  Colonel  A.  Mil/ord  ;  Richard  Potter ;  John  Procter ; 
John  Robinson,  c.E.  ;  Caj>ta!n  Josejih  George  Shanks ;  Edicard  Shelley  ; 
Ciijilain  R.  W.  Spieer  ;  Major  Edicard  Harding  Steicard,  F.E.  ;  E.  de  S. 
St.  Jean;  Joseph  Edward  Turner;  Rev.  Joiiah  Viney ;  William  Walls; 
Sir  James  Watson  (Lord  ProTost  of  Ghisgow)  ;  James  Watson ;  Wal- 
ter Wood. 

Priscipal  Accessions  to  the  Library  from  Ai'rit,  27Tit  to 
JIay  11,  1874. — 'Civitas  Londiiium  :  Ralph  Agas.'  (Facsimile.) 
By  Overall  and  Francis.  'Meteorology.'  By  Sir  J.  Horschel. 
'  A  Journey  through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Interior  of  Persia.'  By 
A.  H.  Mciunscy.  'The  Oxonian  in  Iceland.*  By  F.  Metcalf. 
'  Bibliotheca  Americana.'  By  J.  R.  Smith.  (2nd  Edition.) 
'The  Dolomite  Mountains.'  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill. 
'The  Great  Ice  Age.'  By  J.  Geikie.  'Lake  Superior.'  By  L. 
Aga^siz.  ' Memorias  del  Jeneral  J.  P.  Gutierrez.'  (Anon.)  'Hand- 
book of  the  River  Plate.'  By  M.  G.  and  E.  T.  Miilhall.  '  Mexico 
and   the  Mcxican8.^^ByC;_Sartoriii8.     '  El    Dcpartatnento    de 
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Ancachs.'  By  A.  Haimondi.  '  Manual  of  Coorg.'  By  G.  Ricliter. 
'  Notice  (les  Monuments,  (fee,  egyptiens  tlu  Khtldive.'  By  Marietta 
Bey.  '  Apei  5U  de  rHistoire  d'Egypte.'  By  Marietto  Bey. 
'  Itin^raiie  do  la  Haute  Egyptc'  By  Mariette  Bey.  '  Les  Missions 
Catholiques.'  (From  commencement.)  '  The  Moon.'  By  Nasmytli 
and  Caipcutor.  '  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  &c.'  By  J.  W. 
Dawson.  '  Mendoza  JBios  Tables.*  (Mungo  Park's  c»py.)  '  Conp- 
d'cpil  6iir  I'Hydrologie  dn  Mexiquo.'  By  H.  de  Saussure.  '  Scelta  dl 
Curiositu,  ic'     By  G.  Wzielli.    .'  Natal.'    By  J.  S.  Christopher. 

AcCFSSIONS  TO  TUE  MaP-BOOM  SIXCK  THE  LAST  MeETINO  OF  APRIL  27TH, 

1874. — A  Map  on  4  sheets,  showing  the  Gold  Fields  of  the  Trans- 
Vaal ;  by  Thos.  Baines,  F.ii.o.s.,  1874.  Presented  by  the  author. 
504  Sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps.  Four  Index  Maps  to  the 
Admiralty  Charts ;  viz..  The  World,  South  Amcricu,  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Presented  by  Captain  F.  J.  Evans,  c.R, 
Hydrographer.  A  Physical  Map  of  tlio  "U'oild,  on  Mercator's 
projection  ;  by  Keith  Johnston,  f.r.o.s.  With  Book.  Presentwl  by 
A.  Johnston.  Five  Maps  from  Dr.  A.  Petermann's  Geographischo 
Mitthi'ilungon,  viz. : — 1.  M.qp  of  the  Caucasus,  showing  the  Physioal 
Geography  and  the  most  important  Minerals.  2nd.  Map  of  Lybian 
Desert— Dr.  G.  Eohlf's  Travels.  3rd.  Carl  Manch's  Route  in  Gold 
Fields  of  Soutii-cast  Africa.  4th.  Theological  Training  Schools  of 
the  German  Empire.  6th.  Forests  and  Population  of  the  Caucasus, 
Map  of  Northern  China  ;  by  Dr.  Fritsche. 

The  Pbesident  said  the  Council  bad  hiipt-d  before  this  to  have  been  able  to  lay 
beforL'  the  Society  some  delaila  of  the  Greiit  Australian  Exploration  of  Colonel 
Kgerton  Warbiirton ;  but,  Ix'youd  the  Imre  fact  that  he  and  the  members  of  his 
party  had  reached  the  we*toni  coast  in  safety,  he  had  as  yet  little  to  lay 
Ix'fore  them.  Ho  trusted  timt  Ion?  before  the  session  terminate<l  some  further 
details  of  the  wonderful  foat  of  exploration  which  Colonel  Egerton  Warburloii 
has  achievexl  would  be  forthcoming.  He  only  wished  be  could  hold  out  some 
hopes  of  &)louel  Warbiirton  being  amongst  them  this  year. 

He  then  called  upon  Sir  Joliii  Glover  to  ^ive  the  results  of  some  of  his 
exploratioiis  in  the  countries  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Ho  would  remind  the 
meeting  that  Sir  .Joliii  in  former  years  had  ascended  the  Niger  to  a  distance 
far  above  musl  I'xplorcrs,  and  he  thought  almost  as  far  or  farther  than  the 
place  where  Mungo  Park  met  his  fate.  It  was  well  known  what  he  bad 
done,  in  regions  hitherto  very  little  known,  during  the  late  operations  against 
Ashontee. 

The  following  discouri<e  was  then  delivered  by  Captain  Sir  Jolin 
Gu)\t:k  : — 

Geographical  Notes  ot»  the  Country  traversed  hetioeen  the  Biver  Volta 

and  the  Niger. 

The  President  has  been  good  enough  to  do  me  the  honour  to  ask 

me  to  give  you  to-night  some  information  as  to  the  country  through 

which  the  late  Expedition  marched  from  the  Yolta  to  Coomassie.    I 
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am  afraid  I  have  not  the  eloquence  required  for  the  occasion,  but, 
in  a  few  plain  words,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  the  information 
which  our  President  has  desired  mo  to  do. 

We  left  England  in  August,  and  arrived  at  Accra  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Before  reaching  the  country  which  the  President 
has  desciibed  as  somewhat  unknoien,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  overcame  before 
arriving  in  that  country.  Our  firat  difficulty — and  I  may  say 
our  difficulty  to  the  end — was  the  system  of  slavery  which  we 
found  ready  to  combat  our  efforts.  From  the  day  when  we  landed 
at  Accra  until  we  crossed  the  Prah  and  left  our  protected  terri- 
tory behind  us,  the  masters  of  the  slaves  were  our  most  confirmed 
enemies — greater  enemies,  indeed,  than  we  found  the  Ashantees 
after  crossing  the  Prah.  Instead  of  assisting  us  by  their  slaves 
to  fight  their  battle,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  put  all  their 
slaves  in  chains,  to  prevent  their  joining  the  Queen's  forces.  That, 
of  course,  we  overcame.  The  Houssa  men  broke  down  the  King's 
prison,  chopped  open  the  chiefs'  heads,  and  committed  minor 
ofienoes  of  that  sorL  Of  course  I  had  afterwards  to  make  things 
sweet  and  pleasant.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  on  that  subject, 
except  to  say  that  we  started  from  Addah,  and  crossed  the  Yolta 
at  Blappah,  effecting  our  crossing  in  three  days. 

We  succeeded  in  putting  across  the  Yolta  17,000  men,  and  as  I 
was  sent  out  commissioned  only  to  raise  and  equip  10,000,  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  with  me,  as  the  Government  have  been  good 
enough  to  recognise  our  efforts,  that  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
what  we  were  sent  out  to  do.  When  I  say  that,  I  speak  also  of  my 
gallant  friends  who  assisted  me,  and  without  whose  co-operation  we 
should  never  have  reached  Coomassie. 

The  day  after  Christmas-day  (1873)  I  received  orders  fix)m  my 
General  to  march  with  a  disciplined  force  of  a  thousand  men,  so 
as  to  cross  the  Prah  on  the  loth  of  January.  I  was  successful  in 
doing  so  at  noon  on  the  15th,  the  day  the  General  named.  I  may 
here  describe  to  you  what  will  be  of  more  interest,  perhaps,  to  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  than  anything  else,  and  that  is — what 
we  saw  of  the  country. 

After  leaving  Odoomassie  and  Akropong  the  forest-country 
begins,  and  the  region  of  mountains  over  which  wo  were  con- 
tinually ascending  find  descending  going  up  to  Ahabante  and 
Kukerantimy,  was  entirely  forest ;  and  you  cross  over  three  ranges 
of  mountains.  I  may  say  our  great  difficulty  was  to  prevent  our- 
selves from  falling  down  the  gold-pits  which  were  dug  on  each  side 
of  the  road.    The  pativcB  there  have  only  an  idea  of  sinking  a  abaft 
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Ihey  have  no  idea  of  working  a  gallery  underneath,  bo  that,  in  a 
space  equal  to  this  hull,  some  forty  gold-shafta  would  bo  sunk: 
they  only  then  remove  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
capable  of  simply  allowing  the  Imdy  of  a  man  to  pass  down.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that,  witli  the  ajipliances  of  science,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  gold  there  yet  to  ho  produced.  The  mountains  are 
entirely  composed  of  quartz  and  granite.  The  rivers  over  which 
we  passed  are  all  dammed  up  for  the  purjwso  of  washing  gold ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure — were  that  country  explored  by  scientific  men, 
geologists,  and  others — a  very  rich  field  of  gold  might  be  found. 

From  Accra  to  Alwkobi  is  10  miles,  over  a  hot  and  sandy  plain. 
Immediately  after  leaving  Abokobi  you  ascend  the  mountain  of 
Akropong.  When  you  come  to  Abune  you  attain  an  altitude  of 
liiOO  feet.  At  Akropong  you  are  200  feet  higher,  and  from  there, 
until  you  reach  the  River  Amoom,  the  entire  line  of  march  is  over  a 
country  marked  bj'  the  gold-shafts  which  I  have  described  to  you. 
The  danger  is  that,  having  to  escape  from  one,  before  you  recover 
your  proper  equilibrium  you  are  very  nearly  going  down  another, 
because  the  path  is  not  so  wide  Jis  this  table,  and  the  gold-shafts  aro 
thickly  studded  all  along  its  bides. 

The  people  aro  so  very  idle,  that  I  should  think  they  woiild  even 
be  too  idle  to  interfere  with  any  one  enterprising  enough  to  go  out 
and  dig  the  gold  on  their  farms.  All  along  our  line  of  march  tho 
tyranny  of  slavery  was  fully  in  operation  in  every  way  to  impede  our 
progress,  in  the  shape  of  hindering  ns  from  obtaining  carriers  for 
our  provisions  and  ammunition  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  it  was  determined  at  lust  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
our  necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  for  the  sake  of  getting  up 
ammunition  to  the  enemy's  country. 

I  may  here  mention  that  a  small  case  of  ammnnition,  containing 
420  rounds,  cost  in  carriage  from  the  Volta  to  the  Prah  U.  148.; 
therefore  yon  may  suppose,  when  wo  liad  to  cany  Tip  some  300  or 
400  boxes,  what  the  expense  was  for  carrying  up  the  ammunitioD 
alone  for  our  very  tmall  force'  of  disciplined  men. 

Tho  Berem  Kiver  is  said  to  be  veiy  rich  in  gold.  After  the 
floods,  large  boulders  are  washed  down,  which  break  when  brought 
in  contact  with  one  another ;  and,  when  the  river  is  low,  the 
natives  go  down  and  secure  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold  from 
the  boulders  which  liave  thus  been  split  open  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  Coming  to  Odoomassie,  and,  indeed,  from  the  line  of  the 
Prah  Kiver  to  Odoomassie,  the  gold-pits  increase  in  number,  and, 
instead  of  the  shafts  being  sunk  18  and  28  feet  deep,  you  find  gold- 
pits  like  common  gravel-pits  in  England.     I  (liink  I  have  remarked 
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that,  on  leaving  OJooniassie,  the  foi-ests  l)egin,  and  I  am  sure  we 
never  saw  100  yards  in  any  direction  clear  before  us  or  around  us, 
«KCcpt  in  the  clearings  ut  Coomassie  and  the  villages  around  it, 
and  on  the  lino  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseloy's  march,  until  we 
<mme  to  the  top  of  the  Adansi  Hills,  where  a  large  clearing  had  ' 
been  made  for  the  camp.  Tlicre  we  saw  a  distant  hill,  perhaps  a 
thousand  yard.s  off,  but  wo  certainly  never  saw  more  than  200  yards 
in  front  of  us  ftx^m  the  time  we  left  Odoomassie  until  we  reached 
tke  Adansi  Hills. 

I  may  say  a  word  as  to  the  entire  absence  of  animal  life  and  of 
all  birds.  There  was  no  antelope,  no  leopard,  no  birds,  except  a 
few  parrots  which  sometimes  screamed  from  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  only  things  we  were  troubled  with  were  ants  and  snakes.  I 
May  also  mention  that,  after  crossing  the  Prah,  and  taking  the  first 
town,  Obogoo,  we  succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing  some  200 
fiheop.  After  that,  every  place  we  approached  was  clean  swept. 
We  never  saw  the  feather  of  a  fowl  until  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  rear-guard,  when  we  were 
regaled  with  beef  and  with  all  the  luxuries  at  his  command. 

I  think  the  map  exhibited  hardly  goes  far  enough  north  to 
•describe  to  you  what  may  be  very  interesting  to  future  geographers, 
as  well  as  to  tlie  future  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Some  200  miles  north 
■of  Ashantee  there  is  a  large  town  called  Saiga.  Saiga  is  the  southern 
■outpost  of  a  Mahomedan  Power,  and  was  formerly  tributary  to  the 
King  of  Ashantee.  It  paid  him  a  great  sum  yearly  in  money,  and 
■alao  some  600  slaves.  They  lately  felt  themselves  able  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tribute  in  men,  and,  indeed,  only  gave  him  a  very  small 
subsidy  in  money.  As  soon  as  I  landed  at  Accra,  a  deputation 
-came  down  tu  mo  from  this  town  to  say,  "  Only  come  up  to  us,  and 
the  fKJwer  of  the  Ashanfecs  will  be  broken."  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
■as  soon  as  this  country  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
victory,  and  the  River  Volta  shall  bo  opened  to  peaceful  trade,  a 
■veiy  largo  field — not  only  for  commerce,  but  for  exploration — will 
be  opened  up  through  a  country,  hitherto  unknown,  lying  between  , 
tie  Volta  and  Timbuctoo  to  the  north-west  and  the  Niger  to  the 
north-east. 

I  may  mention  that  the  entire  country  east  of  Coomassie  to  the 
VoltA,  and  nearly  up  to  the  region  of  the  Mahomedan  tribes,  has 
given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  British  Government,  and  has  refused 
its  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Ashantee.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  result  of  Sir  Garnet's  victory  will  be,  that  the  entire  south 
of  the  Ashantee  kingdom  fi-om  Coomussie,  and  eastward  to  the 
Volta,  and  norlk-east  beyond,  has  fallen  away  from  the  Kii 
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Askantee.  Therefore,  •whatever  may  he  his  objection  to  keeping 
the  treaty,  I  believe  his  power  is  gone ;  and  the  results  to  civilisa- 
tion, I  think,  1  need  scarcely  point  out  to  yon.  There  is  one 
thing  most,  important.  The  steamers,  which  leave  Liverpool,  reach 
Accra  in  22  days;  therefore  you  have  only  a  march  of  10  miles 
across  the  plain,  and  you  immediately  attain  an  altitude  of  1600 
feet.  The  mornings  there  are  cool  and  pleasant.  Europeans  have 
lived  at  Akrapong  for  thirty  and  even  thirty-five  years,  and  I  have 
seen  children  going  home  for  the  first  time  to  Europe,  six  and 
eight  years  old,  bom  in  those  mountains.  I  therefore  see  no 
objection  to  the  exploration  of  that  country  being  carried  out,  and 
tho  really  rich  stores  of  gold,  which  it  produces,  opened  up  to  our 
eutfi-prising  miners,  who,  no  doubt,  will  go  up  there. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  steamers  from  Liverpool  could  take 
you  to  Accra  in  22  days ;  and  I  think,  beyond  the  disagreeable 
experience  of  a  sea-voyage,  nothing  more  is  to  be  met  with  after 
'  you  have  once  landed  at  Accra.  As  I  said,  you  have  only  10  miles 
of  plain,  and  beyond  that  you  have  a  pleasant  altitude  of  1600  feet, 
with  forests  in  which  you  may  walk  without  oven  your  hat  on. 
The  country  towards  the  Niger,  far  to  tho  north,  is  all  a  large 
open  prairie-land  with  clumps  of  trees  and  tall  grass.  It  is  a 
country  in  which  all  kinds  of  animal  life  are  found.  I  may  tell 
you  that  a  bullock  costs  at  Saiga  4s.  6(2.,  a  sheep  6<f.,  and  fowl» 
about  Id.  each.  Hero  are  tribes  of  Mahomedans,  whose  great 
power  is  in  their  cavalry;  and  1  have  no  doubt,  the  power  of 
King  Coffee  Calcalli  having  been  broken,  these  enterprising  men 
will  press  down  to  the  Coast,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  what  they 
call  the  white  man's  trade. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  I  am  afraid  the  Ashanteea  are  some- 
what backward.  I  found  nothing  but  green  plantains  on  our 
line  of  march,  and  a  very  few  yams,  which  I  may  describe — to 
those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are — as  very  large  potatoes. 
But  these  are  only  found  in  very  small  patches  of  the  forest, 
and  they  seem  to  be  very  careful  only  to  clear  away  just  as 
much  as  will  supply  their  simple  wants.  I  must  tell  you  our 
road  was  a  simple  hunter's  path,  until  we  got  within  some  12  miles 
of  Coomassie,  where  the  villages  began,  and  there  the  roads  are 
better  :  I  suppose,  in  order  that  the  lieges  of  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
when  called  upon  to  deliver  their  heads  to  his  Mtijesty's  pleasure, 
may  be  able  quickly  to  perform  that  duty.  There  is  no  trade 
with  Coomaasie,  or  any  other  place  (except  Cape  Coast  Castle), 
other  than  what  is  required  to  supply  their  wants  in  mm  and 
cloth. 
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The  timber  of  theso  forests  is  most  magnificent.  Yon  see  trees 
of  a  kind  half  teak,  half  mahogany,  which  tower  up  180  feet  before 
you  come  to  a  single  branch.  There  is  a  tree  called  the  "  Aboo," 
which  is  very  valuable  there,  though  I  duiibt  whetlier  it  could  be 
brought  to  England.  There  can  be  no  question  as  tu  the  amount 
of  gold  which  is  to  be  obtained  there.  As  I  said  before,  the  distance 
from  Accra  to  Hixe  gold-producing  region  is  so  short,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before,  I  suppose,  we  shall  be  all  eating  with  gold- 
handled  knives  and  off  gold  plates. 

It  was  8uppo.sed  that  horses  and  mules  would  not  live  there.  Now, 
we  took  with  us  six  horses  from  Madeira  and  three  mules,  All  I 
can  say  is,  that,  with  the  very  little  care  which  we  were  able  to  give 
them,  these  horses  lived  till  we  came  down  within  three  daj-s' 
march  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  when  they  suddenly  succumbed  for 
want  of  grass ;  but  eastward  on  the  plain  bordering  the  Volta,  and 
in  the  Akropong  mountains,  they  lived  remarkably  well,  and  it  was 
only  when  wo  came  to  a  forced  march  and  found  no  grass  in  those 
forests,  that  they  began  to  give  way.  I  am  also  afraid  to  confess  to 
the  company  present,  which  includoa  so  large  a  number  of  ladies, 
that  we  were  so  ungallant  as  to  press  the  ladies  into  our  service  to 
carry  onr  stores  for  us.  If  I  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  go  out 
again  and  raise  a  force  to  oppose  an  enemy  on  that  coast,  I  should 
most  certainly  recommend  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  call  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  Protectorate  to  take  musket  and  gtin,  and  leave 
the  men  alone  at  home.  I  may  also  say  that  there  was  nothing 
that  created  more  terror  in  the  luinds  of  otir  very  troublesome 
faithful  allies  than  when,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  threatened 
to  bum  their  camp  and  send  them  back  home  to  their  women.  That 
seemed  to  alatm  them  more  thau  anything  else,  and  I  assure  you 
I  did  not  spare  them. 

At  Akropong,  at  Khebi,  at  Kukerantimy,  at  Abune,  at  Abokobi, 
at  Adduh,  and  at  Accra,  there  are  Mission  Stations  belonging  to  the 
Baslo  Mission,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
testimony  in  public  to  the  kindness  with  which  they  received  us  at 
all  their  stations,  the  hospitality  they  wore  enabled  to  afford  us,  the 
assistance  they  gave  us  in  providing  skilled  artificers  for  our  force 
in  the  shape  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  fan-iers,  shoemakers,  and 
also  for  putting  in  the  field  200  very  capital  soldiers;  indeed,  in- 
fact,  the  only  reliable  men  that  I  raised  in  the  Protectorate  except 
the  Houssas.  Their  Mission  Stations  along  the  whole  line  of  maroh 
as  far  as  Khebi  were  always  open  to  us;  their  cletir  ground  always 
formed  our  camp.  At  Akropong  they  had  very  large  plantations  of 
coJeu  and  tobacco.     Their  sj-stem,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  Chriatiaa- 
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izing  Uie  natives  is  also  to  teacli  them  the  useful  trades,  which  I 
tell  you  they  provided  us  with  artificers  ia ;  and  I  am  sure  a  great 
future  is  before  them,  and  for  the  results  of  their  system  of  education 
and  Christianizing  the  natives. 

I  may  give  you  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  we  sometimes  had 
to  meet  with,  not  only  from  slaveiy,  but  also  from  the  fetish.  At 
Assuom  I  was  very  oai-eful  that  my  camp  should  be  pitched  outside 
the  town,  so  that  they  should  not  be  molested  in  any  way.  When 
I  reached  there  the  Chief  came  out  to  see  me.  I  hoped  that  he 
would  express  the  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  care  I  had  taken  that  ho 
should  not  bo  troubled  with  our  people  in  his  town.  But  I  was  very 
much  astonished  when  he  said  to  me,  "  One  of  your  men  has  fired  off 
a  gun  on  a  day  on  which  our  fetish  forbids  any  gun  to  be  fired  or 
any  work  done ;"  and  these  fetish  days  number  some  four  days  out 
of  the  seven.  I  expressed  my  regret  that  anything  should  be  done 
to  annoy  his  Majesty  or  his  Majesty's  Fetish;  and  he  said  very 
coolly  to  me,  "  I  am  going  to  fine  you."  I  explained  to  his  Majesty 
tlutt  we  had  come  there  to  help  him  against  his  enemy,  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  and  that  we  hardly  expected  to  be  fined  for  what  was  at 
all  events  an  accident,  and  not  intended.  But  he  said  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  he  would  consider  what  the  amount  of  the  fine  should 
be,  and  I  must  pay  a  fine.  I  thought  I  had  better  end  that  by  fining 
him  fifty  carriers,  which  I  did.  His  Majesty  then  saw  the  error 
which  he  had  committed,  and  I  am  afraid  to  state  that  part  of  his 
fine  was  paid  in  women.  However,  I  was  very  glad  to  get  over 
the  difllculty  in  that  way. 

I  told  you,  when  opening  my  address,  I  was  afraid  I  had  not  the 
eloquence  which  would  do  justice  to  the  occasion  which  has  brought 
me  before  yon.  I  can  only  say,  if  there  is  any  gentleman  who 
would  like  to  put  any  question  to  me,  I  should  be  most  delighted  to 
answer  him  and  to  give  him  the  information  he  desires,  if  it  is  in 
my  power. 

Sir  Gabnet  Wolskley,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  said  that 
when  Le  entered  the  service  many  years  ago,  one  of  the  first  lessons  he  was 
taught  was  that  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  {lossibly  occur  to  an  ofiSccr 
in  Her  Majesty's  sorvice  was  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  He  was  sorry  to  con- 
fess at  the  present  moment  that  he  felt  in  that  very  uncomfortable  position. 
He  came  there,  having  been  kindly  invited,  to  listen  to  a  paper  bj',  he  hoped 
he  might  call  him,  his  friend  Captain  Glover,  who  certainly  was  one  of  his 
most  able  colleagues  during  the  late  war.  He  bad,  therefore,  not  come  there 
prepared  to  make  a  speech.  Captain  Glover  had  so  minutely  described  the 
country  through  which  he  passed  that  he  had  left  him  but  very  Uttle  to  say. 
Ilere  were  one  or  two  points,  however,  that  perhaps  the  meeting  would  like  to 
hear  a  word  about.  First  with  regard  to  the  suppUes.  Captain  Glover  had 
spoken  of  the  great  difficulty  he  bad  in  finding  supplies,  and  he  must 
gay  that  his  difficulties  were  quite  as  great — that   he  found   the  country 
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throtiiili  wliich  he  passed  inTiaWlC'l  by  a  people  who  were  a  hungry  in>ople, 
but  had  very  little  to  eat.  The  H.iily  Iwd  of  a  large  portion  of  lliem  coiiaisted 
of  snails;  but  the  snails  were  certauily.of  a  very  lar^io  size.  Even  in  Cape 
Oiast  Castle  tliese  snails  wore  seen  sold  on  a  stick  ;  they  fry  tliem,  after  havin? 
dried  them  in  the  sun.  Of  course  they  had  yanis  and  plaiiluins.  With 
regard  to  sheep  or  fowls,  ho  did  not  think,  diiriii;;  tlic  whole  march  bolwecn 
Cn)x'  Coast  Castlo  and  Coomassie,  he  ate  a  portion  of  a  sheep  or  ii  fowl  that 
came  from  the  country.  All  8upj)lie»  had  lo  be  drawn  from  neij;hbouring 
countries,  and  even  fiom  Englaixl.  The  country  they  jvissed  lhrouj;h  was 
very  much  the  same  as  that  described  by  Captain  Glover.  It  was  a  forest 
country  from  first  to  last.  Of  course  round  Caiie  Coast  Castle  and  in  the 
immediate  ncighbourliix.id  of  our  )xi8t«  the  Porosis  had  been  from  time  to 
lime  cut  down — the  primeval  fore«t — and  its  place  had  been  taken  by  a  largo 
<inderax)nth  of  from  .0  to  30  and  even  40  feet  high.  Beyond  that  zone 
<if  underwood  we  get  into  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  as  Captain  Glover 
had  said,  the  trees  are  of  an  immense  size.  They  were  very  peculiar  trees, 
mostly  baobabs,  mahojiany  and  iron-wood.  In  describing  a  tree  in  those 
iivjoua,  the  best  way  of  bringing  home  to  the  [wiplc  who  have  never  seen 
them  some  idea  as  to  their  size  and  shape,  in  by  siiying  that  they  witc  like  a 
large  candlestick, — a  great  big  stem,  and  nothing  else,  with  a  large  toji.  The 
best  representation  of  the  size  of  one  of  those  trees  in  our  country  that  he 
could  give  them  was  Nelson's  monument  in  Trafalgar  Square.  A  good  sized 
tre«  was  quite  as  large  round  the  girth,  and  qtulc  as  tall,  and  had  no  Immches 
«xctpt  at  the  top.  In  marching  through  this  country  there  was  a  great  under- 
vvth,  so  that  you  could  never  sec  Rjiy  distance,  and  in  fact  after  you  hail 
n  marching  through  it  for  some  days  the  first  impressions  wore  oQ'  very 
quickly.  First  of  all,  you  said,  "How  very  grand  these  trees  arcl"  but  after 
you  b«»me  accustomed  to  them  and  to  the  creeiiers  and  the  vegetation  gene- 
rally, itquicklyiniUcdujion  you,  and  yon  got  thoroughly  tired  of  it;  so  much  so, 
that  the  only  description  he  could  give  of  the  inarch  to  Cofimassie  was,  that  it 
was  like  marching  throush  the  Thames  Tunnel — a  tunnel  of  trees.  They  very 
seldom  saw  the  sun,  whirh  was  perhaps  very  fortunate  for  them.  They  saw 
very  little  of  their  enemies,  though  tlicy  occasionally  unfortunately  felt  their 
effects.  The  geograjihical  inl'ormation  obtained  of  the  country  was,  as  far  as  the 
Kxifdition  went,  considerable — wherever  our  columns  went  the  country  was 
verj-  carefully  and  accurately  surveyed.  Astronomical  observations  were  taken 
wherever  they  went;  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  various  places  we 
arrived  at  were  laid  down;  and  ho  was  happy  to  Iwive  here  the  opjwrtunity 
of  Ixsaring  testimony  to  the  able  services  performed  by  a  very  gallant  officer 
who,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  lost  his  life  there — an  officer  under  whose  able  direc- 
tions most  of  those  observations  were  taken  and  nearly  all  these  surveys  maile. 
He  alludftl  to  a  very  great  friend  of  his,  an  othcur  who  performed  very  good 
sernce  on  a  previous  occasion  when  he  ha«l  the  honf)Hr  and  plenstire  of  being 
sissociated  with  him — Captain  Uuish.  Sir  John  Glover  had  \w>\  a  very  great 
tribute  of  resjicct  to  the  negro  women  on  the  coast,  nnd  he  could  corroborate 
his  stiitemtnt  most  fully.  The  men  as  carriers  were  nearly  as  unreliable  as 
they  were  as  soldiers.  When  he  first  went  there  he  had  mo«t  hi^h  notions 
of  Ifcing  able  to  call  upon  their  honour,  and  apfical  to  their  jKilriotic  feelings, 
and  to  try  to  develop  some  love  of  coiiniry  among  them.  He  was  most  averse 
to  coercive  measure.s ;  but  he  found,  ai'ter  some  stay,  that  a  man  whom  he 
had  often  read  of,  he  meimt  the  King  of  Dahomey,  an<l  to  whom  he  had  often 
heard  reference  made,  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  wisdom — a  wisdont 
which  he  appreciated — l)ecause  he  kept  a  large  army  of  Amazons.  The  women 
were  really  a  far  finer  fighting  race  than  the  men,  and  the  King  was  quite 
right  in  leaving  the  men  at  home  to  look  after  the  children  while  the 
women  wett  out  t^teh^^When  be  arrived  in  the  countrj-  he  found  iMja» 
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customary  when  war  was  declared  for  all  the  men  to  leave  their  villnges  and 
go  out  to  fijihl.  When  the  men  were  ^oiie  the  women  collected  in  large  bodies, 
painted  their  faces  and  their  bodies  wliitc,  and  iicourt.>d  round  the  towns  with 
broumg.  If  they  causht  an  unfortunate  man  they  fell  u{)on  him  and  beat  him. 
Alter  the  men  had  been  ordered  out  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  he  had  a  leve 
one  day,  or  [lerhaps  lie  ought  to  say,  a  drawiui  room.  It  wa.s  a  crowded  one, ' 
as  drawing  rooms  very  often  are ;  all  the  Indies  of  Cape  Coaat  Castle  were 
there ;  tliey  came  and  told  him  that  they  were  very  anxious  indeed  that  all 
their  brothers,  fathers,  and  husbands  sliuuld  go  out  to  fight  for  the  English, 
aud  they  said  they  were  prepared  to  give  any  man  they  might  catch  in  the 
place  a  good  beating.  He  tuld  them  he  hoped  they  would  give  him  an 
additional  one  on  his  own  account. 

The  effect  of  0[)ening  the  raid  to  geographical  discovery,  as  the  Expedition 
had  done,  he  thought,  efl'octually,  woi\ld  bo  to  throw  open  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  a  manner  that  it  had  never  been  done  before.  When  he  arrived  upon 
the  coast  ho  found  the  name  of  England  at  the  very  lowest  possible  ebb.  No 
one  in  Africa  had  the  least  respect  for  the  name  of  England ;  but,  when  the 
Expcditiou  Icfi,  ho  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  through  the  valour  of 
her  Majesty's  army,  navy,  and  marines,  and  the  officers  and  men  that  he  hod 
tlie  honour  of  commanding,  the  name  of  England  was  left  upon  the  highest 
pinnacle  that  a  nation  could  be  left  upon  as  regards  its  reputation  on  that 
coast.  But,  sentiment  a[jart,  tlie  practical  result  would  be  that  future  explorers 
would  have  a  very  e-osy  task  in  ])enetrating  into  the  interior,  relying  upon 
what  has  been  very  much  abused  in  this  country,  namely,  the  jjrcstige  of 
the  arms  of  England.  These  arms  have  left  beliiud  them  such  an  indelible 
mark  u|x)n  the  country,  and  we  have  marked  uiKin  the  face  of  Ashantec  a 
memento  of  the  power  of  England  so  deeply  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  he  did  not  think  any  explorer  would  liave,  for  many  years  to  come, 
any  difficulty  iu  penetrating  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  certainly  from 
the  western  portion  of  it. 

He  had  not  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  the  same  gold-bearing  dis- 
tricts that  Captain  Glover  had ;  iml:,  to  convey  an  idea  of  really  how  rich  the 
country  must  be  in  gold,  he  had  himself  seen  at  Capo  Coast  Castle,  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  old  women,  who  could  not,  perhaiis,  otherwise  obtain  a 
livelihood,  washing  for  gold  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets ;  and  although  the 
amount  of  gold  was,  naturally,  very  small,  as  they  had  been  engaged  in  this 
employment  probably  from  time  immemorial,  they  were,  no  doubt,  enabled  to 
get  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  to  afford  them  a  livelihood.  This  was  sufiicient 
alone  to  prove  that  the  country  is  teeming  in  gold.  Where  the  main  deposit 
of  gold  may  be,  has  to  be  discovered  hereafter  by  those  gold-minors  to  whom 
Sir  John  Glnver  had  referred  as,  ix;rhaiis,  at  some  future  time  going  out  there 
in  search  of  it.  Ue  would  not  himself  care  to  be  one  of  those  gold  discoverers, 
beeatuc  he  tliought  it  the  most  horrid  climate  that  one  ever  had  to  do  with. 
It  is  a  climate  in  which  the  first  question  you  ask  every  di»y  is,  "  Who  is 
ill?"  and  as  every  man  oomcs  to  you  to  do  business,  before  he  tells  you  what 
it  is,  you  look  him  iu  the  fiice  to  see  whether  ho  is  ill  of  fever  or  not.  Ho 
could  not,  therefore,  hold  out  much  Lojx's  of  pleasurable  excitement  to  the 
gold-seekers  who  might  intend  to  visit  that  coast.  No  doubt  tlioee  who  sur- 
vived— not  a  very  large  number — would  bring  back  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold.  The  gold  as  manufactured  by  the  {>eoplc  of  Ashantee  themselves  has 
been  exhibited  in  I^udon  for  some  time,  and  it  certainly  is  of  a  very  curious 
nature,  bearing  great  resemblance  in  form  and  shape  to  Egyptian  patterns ;  so 
that  there  m\ist  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
connection  between  the  Ea.st  of  Africa  aud  the  West.  This  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  great  jewel  of  the  country — if  it  might  be  called  so — the  Accra 
beads.     It  is  a  bead  very  little  known,  but  they  tell  us  on  the  coast  it  is  found 
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in  the  interior  of  Africa  nbout  Lake  Tcliad,  and  that  great  nnmWrs  of  tliem 
are  dug  up  tbiTt ;  Iml  no  one  kuows  when  they  were  nmde,  liow  tliey  were 
made,  or  where  they  cane  from.  They  are  evidcbtly  of  Egyptian  construo- 
tion,  and  must  have  been  manufactured  at  some  very  early  period  of  Kgyptinn 
history. 

No  one  knows  what  the  ABhantees  worship.  Tliey  may  worship  anything — an 
old  pair  of  boots,  or  anything  that  they  may  hapjicn  to  take  a  fancy  to.  Along 
the  roads  by  which  the  Eipedition  marclied  the  most  curious  things  were  found 
worshipjied.  In  many  jilaces,  every  tree  liad  a  small  piece  of  white  linen 
lastcnc<l  to  it ;  and  old  chattchi,  earthen  pots,  stones,  jaw-bones  ofhuman  beings, 
and  various  teelb  of  animals,  were  found  collected  about  trees,  all  of  which 
they  evidently  worshipped  in  some  jx'culiar  way.  They  seem  to  have  a  very 
curious  idea  of  a  deily ;  but  the  fixed  idea  in  their  uiiuds  is  not  of  a  good 
deity,  but  of  an  evil  spirit. 

One  of  the  greatest  results  that  vre  lookc<l  forward  to  from  the  late  war 
■was  one  which  England  might  regard  with  pride,  namely,  that  the  breaking  np 
of  the  Ashantco  kingdom  would  bring  about  the  abolition  for  ever  of  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifices.  8omo  long  time  ago,  human  sacrifices  were 
quite  as  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cu)>e  Coa.st  Castle  ns  they  were  in 
j\8liantee.  When  people  in  England  talked  of  the  horrors  of  human  sacrifice* 
in  Ashantee,  they  forgot  that  the  countries  over  which  we  ruled  were  formerly 
given  to  these  practices  quite  as  much  as  the  Ashanteea  were  at  the  present 
moment.  The  last  news  he  had  heard  from  the  coast  was  that  the  King 
hod  sent  down  one  of  his  sons  to  be  educated  at  Caf)e  Coast  Castle,  and  bo 
had  told  the  rulers  there  that,  although  he  could  not  prevent  these  sacrifices, 
lie  would  mitigate  them  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  Ex|>edition  entered 
Ooomassie  it  ]j«S8ed  by  a  very  large  sort  of  jungle-grass  place,  where  they 
threw  all  the  bodies  that  they  Kncrificed.  The  pritici|al  medical  officer  of  the 
force  on  the  evening  they  arrived  in  Coomassie  liapjiened  to  he  billeted  in  the 
house  of  the  cliief  executioner.  During  the  evening,  he  asked  him  a  great 
number  of  questions  with  reference  to  the  number  of  mcrifices  that  had  been 
made  during  the  last  year,     lie  s[)oke  in  a  minncr  in  which  you  might  hear  a 

I  butcher  very  often  speak.     When  he  was  asked  how  many  men  he  was  in  the 

[  h.ibit  of  killing,  ho  said,  "  Well,  the  fact  is  we  kill  every  day.  Wo  do  not  kill 
ou  Fridays  and  Sundays,  but  we  kill  every  other  day.""  And,  ujkhi  liciug 
askoi  bow  many  men  lie  generally  killed,  he  Kiid,  "  ivmietimcs  we  kill  five, 
sometimes  ten,  sometimes  twenty."     He  was  asked  how  many  he  had  killed 

P  during  the  year.  He  said,  "  Well,  I  cannot  say,  but  1  should  say  l>ctwcen 
two  thousand  and  three  thousand  up  to  the  present  time."  The  place  into 
which  the  bodies  were  thrown  was  close  to  where  the  naval  brigade  were 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  some  officers  went  in,  and  from  them  he  leamod 
the  horrors  of  the  place.  It  was  a  deep  sort  of  glen,  and  was  a  perfect  Golgotha. 
In  the  foreground  there  were  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  ircsh  iMxIies,  imd 
the  remains  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  others.  It  was  the  most  fearful 
place  that  the  medical  officers  who  described  it  had  ever  seen,  and  they  had 
■can  very  curious  places;  they  said  they  had  never  contemplated  anything 
go  horrible.  Jf,  therefore,  we  could  look  forward  to  no  other  result  from 
this  war — though  certainly  he  was  hojwful  enough  to  look  lorward  to  many 
other  results  of  benefit  to  England  and  the  civilised  world  ns  accruing  from  it 
— still,  if  no  other  result  was  to  be  obtained  than  the  lessening  or  the  eventual 
abohtion  of  this  horrible  system  of  human  sacrifices,  he  iliought  the  blood  wo 
had  shed,  the  lives  wo  had  lost,  and  the  treasure  we  had  c:(peuded,  would  not 
hove  been  expended  in  vain. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  internal  wars  of  Africa,  by  which  slaves  are 
obtained,  there  was  only  one  real  means  by  which  it  could  be  done;  and  this 
rry  to  say,  would  not  bo  very  accest|j||^p  a  great  number  of 
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lie  mercantile  comraunity  of  this  country.  It  is  by  proliibiting  for  ever  all 
iin|X)rlnlions  to  any  part  of  tbc  West  Coast  of  arnm  or  ainmunitioQ.  By 
stoppin;;  tliL>  imiHirtation  of  powder  and  giin»,  you  stop  tbe  means  of  making 
war,  and  by  stopping  llie  means  ol  making  war  yon  stop  all  means  of  gettiu;^ 
skveg,  and  iLereforo  you  jiut  an  end  to  human  sacrifici's.  We  spent  niillions 
of  money  in  tlie  abolition  of  slavery;  we  kept  up  an  expensive  squailron  of 
ships  on  the  coast  lor  many  years,  losing  the  valuable  lives  of  sailors  and 
marines,  and  yet  slavery  still  exists  on  the  coast,  and  wars  are  still  carried  on. 
If  the  same  ruians  that  were  adopted  for  putting  an  end  to  slavery  and  the 
exportation  of  sbvcs  were  adopted  with  reference  to  the  imixirtation  of  arms  ; 
if  there  was  an  international  convention  of  nations — and  he  was  sure  no  nation 
would  dare  to  come  forward  and  say  t)H'y  would  not  join  it — if  all  nations 
agreed  to  allow  ships  to  be  visited  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  arms  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africi,  lie  did  not  think  we  should  ever  have  a  war  ihero 
again. 

Captain  the  Hon.  E.  1!.  Frkmastlb,  c.d.,  c.ii.o.,  r.k.,  said  that  he  vim 
afraid,  although  Sir  liartle  had  liecn  kind  enough  to  introduce  him  ns  an  old 
member  of  tbe  Society,  what  he  had  to  say  would  not  be  very  interesting  after 
the  highly  imjvirtnnt  and  interesting  speech  of  his  friend  Sir  Garnet  Wobieley, 
with  whom  he  had  the  honour  lo  oo-operato. 

He  could  conltrm  what  wan  said  by  Sir  John  Glover  as  to  the  utter  want  of 
animal  life  on  tlmt  part  of  the  coast.  It  appeared  to  him,  from  a  not  very 
extensive  experience,  that  animal  life,  like  human  life,  was  exceedingly  scarce 
where  the  bush  or  forest  is  exceedingly  thick.  About  Cayie  Coast  there  was 
very  little  animal  life,  and  what  there  was  consisted,  at  any  rate  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  of  ants.  He  had  the  curiosity,  a  few  days  after  a  little  skir- 
<uish  near  Duuquah,  in  which  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Vesting  was  engaged,  to 
go  over  the  battle-field  only  three  or  four  days  after  the  action.  He  had  not 
bcea  engaged  in  that  action,  and  felt  a  curiosity  in  going  over  it,  though  be 
was  warned  not  to  do  so.  He  was  fold  by  the  iDtcr]ireter,  in  language  which 
he  had  no  doubt  was  excellent  Knglish,  but  which  stnick  hira  as  a  little  curious, 
ihat  if  he  went  there  he  would  find  it  "  corrupt."  Well,  lie  fouiid  that  it  was 
indeed  "corrupt*  He  would  not  dwell  on  llie  many  dead  boiiies  about,  but 
the  ants  were  exceedingly  immerous.  When  he  saw  a  large  quantity  of  ants 
and  thought  "  Ah  I  here  is  a  curiosity,"  after  the  fii-st  experience  he  found  he 
bad  better  step  on  one  side,  Iwcause  it  was  a  bixly.  It  was  extremely  difficult  lo 
iee  for  any  distance  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  bnsh.  He  recollected  that 
when  his  friends  of  the  Staff,  Fonie  of  whom  were  left  1x;hind,  all  of  whom 
were  exceedingly  energetic  and  zealous  ofiicers,  when  they  came  out  their  zeal 
Furpasse<l  all  bounds — they  came  there  with  spy-glasses  slung  over  their 
shoiddcrs.  They  went  thr.mgh  the  bush  in  thi'  most  energetic  manner  and 
surveyed  every  place  within  a  region  of  several  miles  from  Cape  Coast;  but 
they  soon  found  that  to  carry  8[iy-glas.ses  was  a  delusion,  for  you  can  never  see 
juore  than  a  few  yards'  distance*.  Here,  at  all  events,  the  sohlier  and  the  sailor 
were  on  equal  terms — no  one  knew  that  in  the  very  next  bush  there  might 
.oot  be  an  Ashantee  remly  to  fire.  That  was  the  excitement  of  the  thing,  no 
■doubt;  but  it  was  not  exactly  warfare,  according  to  the  ordinary  military 
pattern,  and  our  spy-glasses  and  our  general  information  as  regards  warfare 
were  a  little  at  fault.     So  much  for  the  nature  of  the  country. 

The  old  tradition  is,  that  Ashantis  and  Fantis  dcsceudiii  from  the  same 
stock ;  that  they  went  to  war  together  on  one  occasion,  and  divided  into  two 
j»rt8,  one  going  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  h-ft.  One  jiart  lived  uiwn 
a  certain  root  called  Fan  I  i,  and  tliey  turneii  into  Fantis,  and  lived  in  that 
Jiart  of  the  country;  and  tlie  others  turned  into  Ashantis.  How  far  that 
jnay  be  true  he  knew  not,  but  this  he  could  say,  from  his  own  exiMjrience, 
that  the  languages  are  almost  exactly  identical ;  that  a  Fanti  can  scarcely 
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tfll,  except  by  the  intonatipn  of  the  Asliatili,  -whctbcr  he  is  speaking  Fonti  or 
Ashnnti.  They  mi^ht  be  dialects  of  the  same  iangnaxe,  but  certainly  their 
lan^ua<;e»  are  almost  exactly  similar.  Wc  had  heurd  a  f;rcat  deal  of  the 
cowardice  of  the  Fnntis  and  the  extri'mu  courage  of  the  Ashantig.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  that  statement,  but  we  are  a  little  inclined  to 
exajKcrato  l)olli  the  cowardice  and  tlie  couracc.  We  are  Inihind  the  scenes 
witii  the  Fantis.  We  see,  when  we  say  to  these  Fantis,  "Come  on!"  they 
dn  not  always  come  on.  Well,  this  is  awkward;  but  we  do  not  see  when 
Amatiqiintiab,  or  any  other  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ashanlis  say,  "t.'omoon!" 
(to  the  Ashantis)  and  they  do  not  come  on.  We  merely  know  that  they  are 
there  in  the  bush ;  they  do  not  move  out  to  attack  us,  and  our  friend» 
will  not  move  out  to  attack  them.  That  is  their  syslcm  of  fij;hting;  and 
those  officers  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  said  that,  when  Fantis 
nloiie  were  arrayed  against  Ashantis,  their  system  of  lighting  was  this  :  they 
cleared  a  certain  portion  of  ground  in  front  of  cither  anny,  and  that  being 
done,  and  a  certam  amount  of  war  jnths  cut,  ihey  thought  now  was  the  time 
to  have  a  little  fight.  They  went  along  their  war  paths  from  their  cunp  tilt 
they  came  to  the  oijen,  and  there  they  stopiK/d.  Tlie  courageous  [icoplo  fired, 
find  the  other  courageous  people  on  the  other  side  also  firod.  This  was  a  very 
interesting  engagement,  and  occasionally  wmio  very  hohl  man  came  out  auit 
showed  himself;  then  there  was  more  fire.  At  last  one  side  or  the  other, 
generally  the  Fantis,  got  short  of  nmmuiiillon,  or  were  a  little  deficient  in 
cournse,  and  they  retreated;  and  when  the  Fantis  retrcateil,  the  Ashantis 
occupied  their  ground.  Because  you  cannot  get  the  Fantis  to  move  on  is.no 
reason  that  they  are  so  exceedingly  cowardly.  As  regards  commerce,  "  The 
Ashantis  are  our  princiiml  traders,"  said  a  gentleman  who  had  a  very  largo 
trade  on  the  Gold  Coast.  But  what  was  this  coriimcroo?  He  (Captain 
Frrmnntle)  had  reluctantly  a  jiart  in  stopping  this  commerce, by  establishing' 
!i  hlockade,  which  was  tolerably  effective.  This  trade  on  our  side  was  selling 
to  them  guns,  powder,  rum,  and  toliocco :  very  important  articles,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Ashantis.  No  doubt  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  cloth  sold.  But 
what  w.Ts  the  export  of  the  country  ?  These  goods  were  jmid  for  almost 
entirely  in  gold-ilust.  The  Ashanti  produces  nothing.  He  digs  up  a  little 
gold,  and  that  is  all.  He  conies  into  the  Fanti  tirntory,  destroys  everything- 
that  he  comes  across,  cuts  down  the  groves,  all  the  palm-trees,  prevents  them 
fn»ni  making  ]ialm-oil,  and  prevents  the  country  from  being  productive  in 
ouy  way.  'The  Fantis,  although  they  may  be  very  cowardly,  certainly  are  iv 
little  more  productive.  They  manufacture  a  great  deal  better  jewellery  than 
the  Ashantis ;  they  do  work  in  certain  resjiects,  they  pay  attention  to  this 
palm-oil,  and  they  do  a  considerable  trade  in  that  article.  If  you  begin  to 
civilise  an  Ashanti,  the  first  thing  you  will  pnxluce  is  a  Fanti.  Therefore, 
when  we  abuse  the  Fanti  we  must  judge  also  of  the  Ashanti  eicactly  as  we  find 
him  ;  a  very  fine,  noble  savage,  addicted,  no  doubt,  to  humau  saeritjces,  and 
to  many  other  customs  which  we  do  not  exactly  approve  of  in  this  country. 
His  chiefs  and  kings,  on  a  particular  occasion,  like  to  do  "custom."  If  a- 
king's  son  dies,  if  he  happens  to  be  killed  in  an  action  at  Elmiua,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  it  is  exceedingly  cx[)ctlicnt  to  be  able  to  cut  otT  the  head:» 
of  all  the  slaves  that  have  been  a  little  unplca-simt  to  you.  If  you  have 
had  an  unpleasant  word  with  a  servant,  you  know,  it  must  lie  a  very 
agreeable  thing  to  cut  off  bis  or  her  head  ;  at  least  that  is  their  impression  on^ 
the  subject,  and  that  is  what  the  "noble  savage"  does.  A  great  deal  of  very 
false  sentiment  haa  been  thrown  away  u]ion  the  "  noble  savage."  Soma  of 
these  days  civilisation  will  reach  him,  and  the  sooner  this  happens  the  better. 
But  you  must  either  have  the  "noble  savage,"  7m?'  et  limjJe,  with  kin^ 
and  chiefs  cutting  heaiis  off,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  or  you  must  take  him  in  a 
cerfaio  process  of  iucubation.    The  first  thing  be  learos  or  uulearuK  wh«a 
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civilised  is  that  tibject  suljuiission  to  his  king  and  his  chiefs  that  leads  him 
to  go  on  his  owu  track,  nnd  not  to  bo  very  much  nfmiil  of  his  superiors.  He 
is  untunilly  a  lazy  individual,  aud  he  gives  \vay  to  his  laziness.  On  the 
other  hand,  lie  Icarus  the  imiiortauce  of  trade;  he  learns  it  is  siime  .idvantaae 
to  till  his  pocket ;  nnd  he  gmdunll y  assumes  the  arts  of  peace,  and  those  arts 
of  peace  are  surely  of  some  considerable  importonce. 

With  regard  to  the  climate,  bo  (Captain  Fromantlc)  could  not  say  he  had 
felt  any  very  great  ill  effects  from  it ;  but  it  struck  him  on  his  first  arrival 
that  the  atmosphere  had  a  heavy  leaden  feeling,  and  so  it  was  all  the  while 
he  was  on  the  coast.  He  thought  this  might  have  been  some  misapprehension 
on  his  part,  becauK'  i^eoplc  get  accustomed  to  this  atmosphere,  hmvy  and  laden 
as  it  was.  But  when  one  saw  the  mists  rising  every  morning,  especially  in  the 
rainy  season — when  you  saw  the  water  alongside  the  ship  full  of  vegetable 
matter — when,  if  you  moved  your  paddles,  there  was  a  most  unpleasant 
eftluviura — y<iu  felt  that  all  this  was  not  only  unpleasant,  but  that  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  iinhcalthiness  about  it.  On  leaving  the  Gold  Const  for 
a  time,  lie  lind  not  cot  a  hundre<i  miles  out  before  he  felt  the  greatest 
relief,  although  the  thermometer  was  not  lower.  But  on  returning  t<i  the 
Gold  Coast  .igain  ho  felt  the  same  depression.  If  you  wolked  a  mile  or 
two  you  felt  overo(.ime.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  very  much 
due  to  the  quantity  of  bush  round  alrant,  and  the  stagnant  swamps.  With 
increased  money  B[>PEt  there  and  more  civilization,  the  bush  miglit  be  cleared 
away,  the  swamps  drained,  nnd  facilities  cr<.".ited  for  going  from  Cape  Coast,  say 
to  the  Akropong  hills  or  other  mountains  where  it  is  oomparatively  healthy, 
and  if  you  did  so  you  would  make  tho  place  very  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present. 

Mr.  Htrrcimcsosi  said  tliat  what  hod  fallen  both  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
and  Sir  John  Glover  quite  confirmed  the  view  he  and  those  who  went  with 
him  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  West  Const  of  Africa,  more 
especially  the  parts  near  the  Gold  Coast,  in  consequence  of  the  campaign  so 
successfully  terminated  there.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  mentioned  the  King  of  , 
Diihomey.  That  kingajipeared  to  have  reguhirly  adopted  the  plan  of  attacking 
the  very  |x?aceful  city  of  Abbeokuta;  and  one  of  the  residts  of  the  Ashantee 
campaign  is,  that  we  Lear  tho  King  of  Dahomey,  instead  of  attacking  Abbeo- 
kuta, as  he  usually  liad  done  for  his  autumn  nmntruvres,  had  drawn  off,  and 
manifested  no  intention  of  doing  so.  As  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation  into  those  jiarls,  he  was  plad  to  hear  Sir  .John  Glover  speak  of  the 
praise  and  honour  tliat  was  due  to  the  work  of  the  B<1sle  Missionary  Society. 
I'hey  had  done  a  noble  work  in  that  jiart  of  the  world,  and  they  were  prepared, 
notwithstanding  tho  difliculties  they  had  experienced,  to  go  there  again  and 
occupy  the  same  jilaces  from  which  they  had  been  driven  ;  indeed,  the  very 
men  who  were  in  captivity  were  prepared  to  return  to  Coommassie,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  them.  lie  tliauked  Sir  John  Glover,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  for  tho  noble  testimony  he  had  borne  to  the  con- 
duct and  steadineiis  of  the  200  ChristinDs,  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Bftsle 
Missionary  Society,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  campaign.  He  was  mncli 
pleased  to  hear  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  say  one  of  the  results  of  the  campaign 
would  bo  to  put  an  end  to  the  abominnblo  and  odious  system  of  human  sacrifices. 
He  mentioned  this,  because  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
more  ignorance  was  exhibited  on  the  general  question  than  could  have  been  i 
expectetl  from  our  legislators;  a  statement  being  mode  that  one  of  tho  results 
of  the  abolition  of  tho  slave-trade  on  tho  West  Coast  of  Africi  was,  that  tho 
population  now  pressed  so  fast  upon  tho  means  of  subsistence  that  they  had 
to  resort  to  human  sacrifices  to  keep  them  down.  He  hoped  such  statements 
would  not  lie  made  again,  and  that  the  result  of  the  war  would  be  that  no 
more  human  sacrifices  would  be  heard  of  either  in  Dahomey  or  the  kingdom 
ofAtliaotee. 
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Tbo  Presidkxt,  in  returning  thanks  to  tlie  officers  and  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  the  meeting,  cangratulated  the  audience  on  the  amount  of  iuforma- 
(ion  that  hod  been  elicited  oD  a  variety  of  topics  couuectcd  with  the  little- 
known  countries  of  the  Gold  Coast  Our  more  immediate  amccm  was  with 
tlic  geography  of  the  subject ;  aud  with  regard  to  this,  all  members  of  the 
Sjociety  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  bad  been  said  as  to  the  opening  up  of  tins 
most  interesting  country,  which  was  anticipated  as  the  result  of  the  successful 
operations  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  and  his  gallant  coni[)anions  by 'sea  and  by 
land.  It  appeared  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  the  veil  was  lifting  up  which  had 
concealed  the  interior  of  Africa  from  our  view.  These  expeditions,  though 
they  might  not  reach  beyond  a  few  hundred  miles,  showed  the  jiossibility  of 
jienetrating  far  into  that  unexplored  interior  when  once  you  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  leaden  atmosphere  which  had  been  so  well  described  by  Captain 
Fremantle.  The  very  interesting  account  which  had  been  given  of  the  effect 
produced  by  only  one  generation  of  those  noble  German  misaionaries  who  have 
ostablished  themselves  at  Akropong  and  other  places  in  the  interior — what  you 
have  heard  of  their  determination  not  to  bo  deterred  in  the  noble  work  they 
had  undertaken — all  show  that  wheu  the  nations  of  Eurofie  who  join  with  us 
in  their  desire  to  know  more  of  the  interior  of  Africa  once  apply  their  minds 
to  the  task,  it  was  not  such  difficulties  as  have  hitherto  excluded  us  which 
would  keep  them  out  from  the  interior.  It  was  quite  clear  to  those  acquainted 
with  such  savage  nations  as  Sir  Garnet  has  been  dealing  with,  that  such  n 
lesson  as  his,  once  taught  them,  would  not  be  80on  forgotten,  aud  that  the 
memory  of  !Sir  Garnet  and  his  comijanions  would  live  long  after  they  have 
joined  those  noble  companions  whom  they  left  behind  them  on  thoae  shores. 


Thirteenth  Meetiiig,  1st  J\me,  1874. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FREEE,  k-cb.,  k.c.s.i.,  etc., 
PRESiDf:NT,  in  the  Chair. 

PUSKNTATtoss. — John  Bobinson,  Egq. ;  Captain  J.  A.  Ehulie. 

Elections. — William  Boyle  Barbour,  E»q.;  John  Blanch,  Esq.; 
James  Brogdcn,  Esq  ;  Alexander  M.  Bruce,  Esq  ;  John  Oldfield  Chadtoick, 
Esq, ;  Colonel  James  Davidson ;  Captain  S.  Hoskins  Dcrriman,  n.x. ; 
William  Dunn,  Esq. ;  James  A.  Elmslie,  Esq. ;  Captain  Bobert  O'Brien 
Fitiroy,  r.n.  ;  Frana's  0.  Goodliffe,  Esq.  ;  It.  W.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  u.p. ; 
George  B.  Le  Pays,  Exq. ;  Bobert  M^Huraith,  Esq. ;  Hugh  Brown 
Muir,  Esq. ;  James  Mitchel  Padmore,  Esq. ;  John  T.  Privtrose  Pechey, 
Esq. ;  Major-Oeneral  Dcighton  Probyn,  v.c,  c.B. ;  Captain  Franeis 
William  Bankin ;  Francis  W.  Cufhhert  Bead  ;  Oeorge  Biisscll  Bogerson  ; 
Captain  Charles  Warren,  r..E. ;  Ouien  W.  Wliite,  Esq. 

Principal  Accessions  to  the  Library  since  11th  Mat,  1874. — 
*The  Surface-Zones  of  the  Globe.'  By  Keith  Johnston.  'Handbook 
for  Colonists  in  Tropical  Australia.'  By  G.  W.  Earl,  'Illustrations 
of  China  and  its  People.*  Vol.  IV.  By  J.  Thomson.  '  Album  of 
56  Photographs  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  and  its  Environs.'  Presented  by 
C.  H.  Wallroth,  Esq.     '  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua.'    By  T.  Belt. 
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'  Throiigli  Russia.'  By  Mrs.  Guthrie.  '  Campaigning  in  Western 
Africa."  By  Captain  Rogers.  '  The  Wild  North  Land.'  By  W.  F. 
Butler.  '  The  Laud  of  Moab.'  Second  Edition.  By  H.  B.  Tristram. 
'Jonas  Hanway's  Voyages.'  Second  Edition.  Presented  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Crane  Wharton.  'Tent  Life  in  Siberia.'  By  G.  Kennan. 
'  Shanghai  Reports  and  Letters,  by  Baron  von  Richtofen,  on  various 
Chinese  Provinces.'  Presented  by  J.  Anderson,  Esq.  '  Adventures 
in  Morocco.'  By  G.  Rohlfs,  with  Introduction  by  Winwood  Reade. 
All  the  last  editions  of  Murray's  'Hand-books.'  Presented  by 
J.  Murray,  Esq. 

Accessions  to  the  Map-Room  since  the  last  Mectinq  of  Mat 
11th,  1874. — 54  Sheets  of  French  Charts  and  Pilotage  Books. 
Presented  by  the  Depot  d©  la  Marine.  A  MS.  Map  of  Central 
Asia  near  Kuldja.  (Hi.)  Presented  by  Baron  F.  Osten-Sacken. 
9  Sheets  of  Admiralty  Charts.  Presented  by  Captain  F.  0.  Evans, 
C.B.,  Hydrographio.  3  Maps  of  the  Trans  Vaal  Republic.  By  S<. 
Baines,  f.u.g.s.    Presented  by  the  author. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  immediate  business  of  the  evenins,  the  Pre- 
sident introduced  to  the  meeting  two  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  faithful  native  com- 
panions, who,  he  said,  were  well  known  as  Cliuniah  and  Susi.  He  was  sorry 
that  Mr.  Horace  Waller  was  not  able  to  be  present  to  introduce  them,  because  he 
■was  on  the  Shirfi,  with  Bishop  Mackenzie,  when  Chumah  was  released  from 
captivity  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  former  journey.  What  Chumah  and  his  com- 
panions had  done  since  then,  the  meeting  knew  in  part ;  but  he  felt  sure  that, 
if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  these  excellent  men,  they 
would  respect  them  even  more  than  they  did  at  present,  and  that  they  would 
pay  them  such  a  tribute  as  Englishmen  knew  how  (o  pay  to  duties  strenuously 
IJcrformed.  There  was  a  circumstance  connected  with  one  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's party  who  was  not  then  present  which,  he  was  sure,  would  come  l)ome 
to  the  leelings  of  all. '  Mr.  Waller  had  kindly  sent  him  information  of  an 
incident  which  had  occurred  to  Mabruki,  one  of  the  companions  of  Chumah 
and  Susi,  namely,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Zanzibar  he  found  among  the 
slaves  at  that  place  his  own  sister,  and  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  releasing 
her  from  captivity.  He  (the  President)  only  wished  that  their  guests  were 
able  to  address  the  meeting  in  some  kmguage  that  would  be  intelligible  to 
them,  or  that  Mr.  Horace  Waller,  to  whom  their  presence  was  due,  had  been 
present  to  interpret  for  them ;  but  he  was  certain  that  the  meeting  would 
show  them  how  welcome  they  were  at  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  that 
evening.  Ho  might  mention  that  both  of  them  were  with  Dr.  Livingstone 
during  his  Zambesi  journey,  and  that  Chumah  had  accompanied  Dr.  Living- 
stone to  Bombay  after  his  adventurous  voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  in  his 
river  steamer  Lady  Nyasm.  Chumah  was  placed  under  charge  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  the  Free  Kirk  Mission,  and  during  the  time  that  Dr.  Livingstone  w.<is  in 
England  he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  African 
education,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  English  language ;  his  pro- 
ficiency in  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  much  increased  during  his  present 
stay  in  this  country.  His  companion  Susi  was,  during  the  came  period,  on 
hoard  ship,  where  he  learned  a  great  deal  that  would  be  useful  to  him  in  after 
life  as  a  sailor. 

The  President  then,  in  allusion  to  the  paper  of  the  evening,  said,  he 
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need  not  remind  the  meeting  that  the  subject  of  Oceanic  Circnktion  was 
almost  a  new  science,  and  that  it  owed  more,  ]icrhn[is,  to  Ur.  Carpenter  than 
to  ouy  other  living  man  for  its  modem  development.  He  would  not  attempt 
to  anticipate  what  Dr.  Carpenter  would  stiite  with  reference  to  the  light 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  science  by  recent  discoveries,  the  fruit  of  the 
different  scientific  voyages  undertaken  durin:;  the  lost  few  years  principally  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Carpenter  himself.  It  was  sometimes  objected  to  these 
rescnrcbcs  that  they  were  mere  matters  of  speculation  ;  but  if  their  bearing,  not 
only  upon  physical  geography,  but  upon  other  subjects  rcbting  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  was  considered,  it  would  bo  found  that  there  were  fewer  subjects  of 
more  practical  importance  to  mankind  than  these  investigations. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Further  Inquiries  on  Oceanic  Cireulnlion.  By  "Wiluam  B.  Carpsstek, 
U.D.,  LL.u.,  F.B.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Franco. 

First  PKraciPua. 

1.  Ratheb  more  than  three  years  ago  (January  9,  1871),  I  placed 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  the  instance  of  its  dis- 
tinguished President,  the  late  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  an  account 
of  the  researches  in  which  I  had  been  engaged  during  the  previous 
summer  upon  the  Gibraltar  current ;  with  the  bearing  of  the  Phy- 
sical Theorj' which  I  had  been  led  to  adopt,  as  affording  the  rationale 
of  its  phenomena,  upon  the  question  of  a  general  Oceanic  Circulation 
sustained  by  difference  of  Temperature  alone,  altogether  independent 
of  those  ZocaZ  currents  produced  by  Winds,  of  which  the  Gulf-Stream 
ia  the  moat  conspicuous  example.  "  No  one,"  I  said,  "  can  be  more 
sensible  than  I  am  myself,  that  the  general  doctrine  propDundcd  in 
this  Paper  cannot  claim  to  be  accepted  as  an  establibhod  truth,  until 
it  shall  have  been  tested  by  a  vast  number  of  observations,  care- 
ftilly  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the  globe."  It  has  now  been 
so  tested,  to  an  extent  that  I  could  not  then  venture  to  anticipate; 
and  the  results  have  proved  in  every  particular  so  strikingly  con- 
firmatory of  the  views  then  advanced,  that  I  fool  justified  in  again 
bringing  the  subject  before  your  notice,  with  the  confidence  derived 
from  numerous  accordances  between  predictions  and  observed  fact*, 
-such  as  are  always  admitted  in  philosophical  reasoning  to  be  the 

rest  proofs  of  the  truth  of  a  hypothesis. 

2.  The  Gteneral  Doctrine — whose  application  to  a  number  of 
cases  having  at  first  sight  no  relation  to  each  other,  is  what  I 
now  propose  to  point  out — is  one  of  which  every  Physicist  must 
admit  the  fundamental  truth ;  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary propositions  in  Physics,  that,  whenever  the  equilibrium 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  mass  of  liquid  is  disturbed,  their  in- 
equality of  pressure  will  produce  a  movement  for  its  restoration. 

VOL.  ivni.  * 
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To  deny  this  in  the  case  of  water,  is  simply  to  deny  that  water  is  a 
liquid ;  its  slight  "  viscosity"  oiAj  retarding  the  restoration,  not  pre- 
venting it.  But  if  the  cause  which  disturbs  the  equilibrium  should 
continue  to  act,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  to  restoration  without 
an  actiuil  restoration  ;  and  thus  a  continual  movement  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  liqtdd  will  be  sustaiaed,  so  long  as  the  disturbing  cause 
remains  in  operation. 

3.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  simplest  possible  case  of 
such  a  disturbance.  Suppose  a  long  narrow  trough,  A  B,  to  be 
nearly  filled  with  water,  and  a  continued  stream  of  air  to  be  directed 
along  it  from  one  end,  A,  towards  the  other  end,  B ;  this  will  tend 
to  carry  the  surface-water  along  with  it,  and,  by  raising  the  level  at 
B,  will  increase  the  downward  pressure  of  the  column  b  C,  whilst  by 
lowering  the  level  at  A,  it  will  diminish  the  downward  pressure  of 
the  column  a  D.  But  this  difference  between  the  doumward  pressures 
of  the  columns  of  water  at  the  two  ends  of  the  trough,  will  exert 
itself  also  in  their  lateral  pressures ;  and  thus  there  will  be  pro- 
duced a  hottom-otttflow  &x>m  the  base  of  column  b  C,  where  the  lateral 
pressure  is  greater,  towards  that  of  a  D,  where  the  lateral  pressure 
is  Uss.  This  outflow  will  tend  to  the  restoration  of  equilibrium ;  but 
it  will  not  actually  restore  it,  if  the  current  of  air  should  continue 
to  drive  the .  surface-water  from  A  towards  B ;  for  as  fast  as  the 
surface  of  6  C  is  lowered  by  the  bottom-outflow,  so  fast  will  it  be 
raised  again  by  the  surface  wind-drift,  and  thus  will  be  produced 
a  vertical  drctdation,  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  wind-current 
lasts. 

DlAGRAU  I. 


4.  Now  this  is  a  case  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  Stokes,  in  a  discussion 
which  took  place  on  a  paper  I  submitted  to  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1871,*  that  when  a 
strong  wind  continues  to  blow  into  a  loch  or  long  narrow  inlet  of 

•  See  'Nature,'  Aug.  17, 1871,  p.  316. 
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the  sea,  the  elevation  or  "  head  "  of  water  it  keeps  up  docs  not  exceed 
a  certain  limit, — say  5  or  6  feet,  notwithstanding  that  a  otrong 
8ur&oe-current  is  still  flowing  np  the  loch  :  the  ohvious  explanatioa 
of  which  is,  that  the  increase  of  vertical  pressure  puts  in  niotioa- 
an  outward  under-current,  which  carries  back  tho  water  the  wind 
has  driveu  in.  The  maintenance  of  this  under-current  depends 
upon  the  cotutant  nmeteal  of  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  produced 
by  tho  constantly-renewed  disturbance  of  surface-levels. — It  is  not 
requisite  that  there  should  bo  a  complete  obstacle  to  the  onward 
movement  of  the  wind-current ;  for  an  elevation  of  the  surface- 
water,  sufficient  to  produce  by  its  downward  pressure  an  under- 
current in  the  opposite  direction,  may  be  brought  about  by  a  partial 
obstruction.  Thus  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  when  an  easterly  wind 
meets  the  surface  in-current  (which  I  shall  clearly  prove  to  be  an 
eEapora(K)n-current),  it  tends  to  raise  a  "head"  in  the  Gut  between 
Gibraltar  and  Tarifa;  and  this  reverses  the  ordinary  direction  of  the 
under-current,  making  it  flow  back  into  the  Mediterranean  (§  5C). 
And  in  the  Black  Sea  Sti-ails,  when  the  diflerence  between  the 
specific  gravities  of  tho  Black  Sea  and  /?]gc-an  columns  is  so  far 
neutralised  by  a  small  elevation  in  the  level  of  the  former,  that 
there  is  very  little  outflow,  the  effect  of  a  strong  wind  setting  down 
the  Straits  is  to  produce  an  outward  surface-current,  which,  by 
lowering  the  level  at  their  inner  end,  will  enable  the  excess  oCl 
density  in  the  i£gean  water  (aided,  perhaps,  by  some  slight  ele- 
vation of  its  level)  to  exert  its  effect  in  forcing  back  a  strong  under- 
current into  the  Black  Sea  (§  63). 

6.  Tho  same  effect  will  obviously  be  produced  by  any  other 
agency  which  increases  the  downward  pressure  of  column  b  C,  or 
diminishes  that  of  a  D.  Thus  if  tho  talinily  of  tho  water  at  B  bo 
augmented  by  evaporation,  which  lowers  the  height  of  tho  column, 
while  tho  salinitj'  of  the  water  at  A  is  diminished,  and  its  level 
raised,  by  an  in-flow  of  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  water ;  so  soon  as 
the  levels  of  the  two  are  equalised  by  the  surface-flow  from  the  higher 
towards  the  lower,  the  doumward  and  therefore  the  lateral  pressure 
of  column  b  C  will  bo  in  excess,  and  a  bottom-flow  will  therefore  take 
place  from  B  to  A,  tending  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  But  if  the  j 
flurfaoe-water  which  flows  to  B  should  undergo  concentration  in  its 
turn,  so  that  the  excess  of  density  in  column  B  is  maintained,  whilst 
a  constant  in-flow  of  fresh  water  at  the  other  end  continues  to 
reduce  tho  downward  pressure  of  column  A,  exactly  the  same  vertical 
circulation  will  be  maintained  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

6.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  double  agency  in  tho  production 
of  the  Black  Sea  currents.    For  whilst  tho  salinity  of  tho  water  of 

z  a 
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the  Black  Sea  is  kept  down  by  the  exoees  of  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
by  rain  and  rivers  over  the  loss  by  evaporation  (§  60),  that  of  the 
iSgean  is  increased  by  the  excess  of  evaporation  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  of  which  it  forms  part,  over  the  return  of  fresh  water  (§  45). 
But  more  commonly  the  disturbance  is  in  one  of  the  columns  only 
— that  of  an  Inland  Sea — whilst  the  other  remains  at  its  normal 
level  and  density  as  a  part  of  the  great  Ocean  :  this,  however,  doos- 
not  alter  the  essential  conditions  of  the  case.  Thus  the  constantly- 
maintained  reduction  in  the  salinity  of  the  Baltic  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant disturbance  of  equilibrium  between  the  Baltic  column  and  the- 
North  Sea  column  (§  70) ;  though  this  may  be  occasionally  neutral- 
ised by  an  elevation  of  level  on  the  Baltic  side,  produced  either  by  an- 
excessive  supply  of  fresh  water,  or  by  the  opposition  to  the  surface- 
outflow  produced  by  wind.  And  in  this  way  the  ordinary  under- 
current of  the  Baltic  Sound  may  be  brought  to  a  stand,  or  may  even 
be  reversed.  In  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constantly-renewed' 
increase  in  the  salinity  of  its  water  is  occasioned  by  the  enormous- 
evaporation  from  its  surface,  which  is  uncompensated  by  any  return 
of  fresh  water ;  the  reduction  of  its  level  thus  produced  must  draw- 
in  a  strong  evaporation-current  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb, 
even  though  the  surface  wind-drift  should  be  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion (§  29) ;  while  the  excess  of  downward  and  therefore  of  lateral 
pressure  exerted  by  the  interior  column  over  that  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  outside,  will  produce  an  under-current,  which,  by  carrying^ 
forth  the  excess  of  salt,  prevents  the  basin  from  being  filled  up 
with  a  solid  deposit,  as  it  would  otherwise  be,  in  no  great  number 
of  centuries  (§  28). 

7.  But  it  is  further  obvious,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  same 
result  will  ensue  if  the  Specific  Gravity  of  column  &  G  be  augmented 
by  a  reduction  of  its  Temperature,  while  that  of  column  a  D  is  reduced 
by  an  increase  of  its  temperature ;  for  the  alteration  thus  produced 
in  their  relative  leveh  being  neutralized  by  a  surface-flow  from  A 
to  B,  the  column  h  C  will  become  the  heavier,  and  an  under-current 
from  B  to  A  will  be  generated  by  its  excess  of  lateral  pressure. 
This  bottom-outflow  will  renew  the  surface-inflow;  and  thus,  so 
long  as  the  watei"  which  is  constantly  entering  the  area  near  B  is  sub- 
jected, by  the  application  of  cold  to  its  surface,  to  an  increase  of  its- 
specific  gravity — ^whilst  the  water  which  returns  towards  A  by  the 
under-current  is  as  constantly  subjected  to  surface-heat,  and  thus 
has  its  specific  gravity  brought  down  again  by  the  elevation  of  its 
temperature— so  long  will  a  vertioai  cireulation  be  sustained,  as  in 
the  preceding  cases. 

8.  The  primum  mobile  of  this  circulation  is  obviously  the  applica- 
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tion  of  cold  at  the  mrface  of  oolnmn  6  C  ;  which  prodncoB  exactly  the 
same  effect  in  making  its  water  descend,  as  the  application  of  heal  at 
the  bottom  would  have  in  making  it  ascend.  The  application  of  heat 
at  the  nur/ace  of  the  column  a  D  has  ohvionsly  no  power  of  initiating 
such  a  circulation ;  for  the  heated  water,  being  lighter  than  that 
below  it,  will  continue  to  float;  while  the  slight  elevation  produced 
by  its  erjmnsion  will  only  produce  such  a  surface-flow  from  A 
towards  B,  as  will  servo  to  equalize  their  level.  But,  if  not  com- 
pensated by  the  continual  restoration  of  heat  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  trough,  the  continued  application  of  cold  would  in 
time  bring  down  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  water  it 
contains  to  an  unifonn  level,  and  no  further  movement  would  then 
take  place.  Ilence  this  restoration  of  heat  keeps  up  the  difference  of 
specific  gravities,  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium  is  con- 
stantly renewed,  producing  a  constantly  renewed  nifus  towards  its 
restoration,  as  I  experimentally  demonstrated  to  your  Society  on 
the  former  occasion  on  whicli  I  brought  this  subject  before  it. 
('Proceedings'  for  January  9,  1871,  p.  66.) 

9.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  the  great 
Oceanic  Basin  seems  to  render  it  a  Physical  necessity  that  a  vortical 
circulation  should  be  constantly  sustained  between  the  I'olar  and 
the  Equatorial  areas  by  the  antagonism  of  their  temperatures  alone : 
— a  bottom  out-floic  taking  place  from  the  Polar  to  the  Equatorial 
area,  while  a  turface-indrauijhl  from  the  Equatorial  to  the  Polar 
area  is  maintained  by  the  constiiut  reduction  of  the  level  in  the 
latter; — and  a  continual  (2oioninird  movement  taking  place  in  the 
Polar,  and  a  continual  upward  movement  in  the  Equatorial  area.* 
In  carrying  out  this  application,  moreover,  two  things  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind :  Jirtt,  that  salt  water  continues  to  contract,  and 
therefore  to  increase  in  density,  down  to  its  freezing-point  at  about 
27°  Fahr.,  instead  of  expanding,  like  fresh  water,  below  39^  ;  and, 
Mcond,  that  by  the  downward  convection  produced  by  evaporation 
(§36),  the  influence  of  heat  applied  to  the  surface  of  salt  water 
will  extend  much  deeper  than  it  does  in  fresh  water,  so  that  the 
cold  water  rising  from  the  bottom  in  the  Equatorial  area  will  be 
.aooner  brought  under  the  influence  of  surface-heat,  than  it  would 
be  in  a  fresh-water  basin. 

10.  The  theoretical  necessity  for  such  a  Thermal  Circulation,  under 
the  conditions  which  we  know  to  exist,  appears  so  clear  to  myself, 
that  1  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  denied  by  anyone  who  is 

*  Since  the  abovo  was  written,  I  have  had  the  satiafaotion  uf  learninf;  that  one 
ct  the  luoet  cniinent  Pbysicista  and  MathL'tuntieiaiis  of  his  time  prupuuudud 
this  (loclrine  niairly  thirty  ycare  ago,  in  a]mo.«t  idcnticul  terms,  as  the  only  poitible 
statilished  b;j  '  -  -- 
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capable  of  grasping  the  very  simple  Phyfiical  conception  it  involves. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  excess  of  downward  pressure  in 
the  Polar  over  the  Equatorial  column,  which  can  now  he  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  actual  observation,  is  su£Scient  for  its  main- 
tenance between  bodies  of  water  at  the  distance  of  fi-om  five  to  six 
thousand  miles.  To  this  question  I  shall  address  myself  hereafter 
(Appendix  n.,  §  137). 

Paet  L— inland  seas. 

As  the  information  which  we  may  draw  from  the  Temperature 
and  other  Physical  conditions  of  Inland  Seas,  and  from  the  study  of 
the  currents  of  the  Straits  which  connect  them  with  the  Oceanic 
area,  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the  investigation  of  the  General 
Oceanic  circulation,  I  shall  give  this  subject  the  first  place  in  our 
discussion. 

11.  Every  Inland  Sea  is  subject  to  two  agencies,  tending  to  alter 
both  its  level  and  its  salinity : — namely,  evaporation  from  its  surfisice, 
by  which  its  level  will  be  reduced  and  its  salinity  increased ;  and 
a  return  of  water  by  rain  and  rivers,  by  which  its  level  will  be 
raised  and  its  salinity  diminished.  Now  (as  Sir  William  Thomson 
pointed  out  to  me),  it  is  a  Physical  improbability,  almost  amounting 
to  an  impossibility,  that  these  two  agencies  should  exactly  balance 
one  another,  except  in  the  cases  of  seas  entirely  shut  in ;  in  which 
they  come  to  a  balance  by  the  alteration  of  the  level,  and  by  the 
consequent  extension  or  contraction  of  the  area,  as  will  be  presently 
shown  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Caspian  (§  17).  And  J  have 
the  authority  of  the  same  distinguished  Physicist  for  asserting^ 
that  wherever  such  inequality  exists  in  the  case  of  an  Inland 
Sea  connected  by  a  Strait  of  sufficient  depth  vrith  the  Oceanic 
basin,  there  must  be  a  double  current : — ^namely,  a  sur/oce-current, 
maintained  by  difference  of  level,  and  always  tending  to  its  equali- 
zation; and  an  «nde»M!urrent,  maintained  by  difference  of  specific 
gravity,  and  always  tending  to  the  restoration  of  equilibrium ;  on 
the  principle  already  explained  (§  5). 

12.  In  the  Red  Sea,  an  enormous  evaporation  is  constantly  going 
on,  almost  entirely  uncompensated  by  return  either  from  rain  or 
rivers ;  for  the  area  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  nearly  rainless,  and  scarcely 
any  water  comes  from  the  land  that  encloses  it.  The  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  level  which  would  hence  ensue  if  the  Bed  Sea  were  a  closed 
lake,  is  prevented  l^  the  influx  of  sea  water  from  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  streams  into  it  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  as  a 
strong  current  running  inwards  through  a  large  part  of  the  year 
(§  27)  at  the  rate  of  from  30  to  40  miles  per  day. — In  the  Medi- 
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terronean,  again,  an  enonnoos  eyaporation  is  constantly  taking  place, 
for  which,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  (§  45),  the  return  by  rain 
and  rivers  is  totally  inadequate  to  compensate.  And  a  nearly  con- 
stant supply-current,  modified  by  winds  and  tides,  sets  inwards 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

13.  In  the  Baltic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  far 
smaller  than  the  return  by  rain  and  rivers  (§  69) ;  so  that  its  level 
would  be  raised,  and  its  area  incrca.sed,  were  it  not  for  the  outflow 
of  the  excess,  which  takes  place  through  the  Baltic  Sound  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Belt.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  a  less  degree 
with  the  Black  Sea,  the  overflow  of  which  is  carried  off  by  the  out- 
current  which  usually  sets  through  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 1 
mora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  into  the  /Egean  (§  60). 

14.  lu  each  of  these  cases,  the  inequality  between  the  loss  and 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  is  marked  by  an  inequality  between  the 
salinity  of  the  water  icilhin  the  Strait  and  that  of  the  water  ouUide. 
But  this  inequality  remains,  in  each  case,  within  a  definite  limit. 
It  is  obvious  that  as  the  place  of  the  vast  quantity  ot  fresh  water 
always  passing  off  by  evaporation  from  the  Ked  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean, is  taken  by  an  influx  of  salt  water,  the  quantity  of  salt  in 
these  basins  must  continually  increase,  unless  it  finds  an  exit  by  an 
nnder-ouTTont.  Now,  in  neither  case  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
a  progressive  increase.  The  excess  of  specific  gravity,  as  of  level, 
remains  practically  constant ;  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  any  deposits  of  salt  are  going  on  upon  the  shores  or 
bottoms  of  these  basins.  The  existence  of  such  an  under-current  in 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  carrying  out  the  denser  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean into  the  Atlantic,  may  now  bo  considered  as  completely 
proved  (§  54) ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  similar  under-current  in  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb,  for 
which  Captain  Maury  justly  contended  (§  29). 

15.  On  the  other  hand,  the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  reduced  in  salinity  by  the  excessive  influx  of  river- water ;  so 
that  the  former  averages  about  one-fifth,  and  the  latter  less  than 
one-half,  of  the  density  of  Ocean- water.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
these  basins  would  in  time  have  their  salt  entirely  washed  out  of 
them,  if  the  quantity  carried  forth  by  the  efflux  of  their  weakly- 
saline  water  were  not  restored  by  an  influx  of  strongly-saline 
Oceanic  water.  The  existence  of  an  inward  under-current  bringing 
the  water  of  the  German  Ocean  into  tho  Baltic,  as  I  showed  in  my 
former  paper  (p.  63),  has  long  been  known  ;  and  it  has  been  since 
fully  confirmed  by  the  careful  researches  of  Dr.  Meyer  (§  71).  In 
the  case  of  the  Black  Sea,  I  uifirmed  that  the  existence  of  an  inward 
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under-cnrrent  "  might  be  predicted  on  the  double  ground  of  a  priori 
and  a jKM^wtort  necessity;"*  and  the  truth  of  that  prediction  has 
lately  been  signally  verified  (§  63). 

Caspiax  Sea. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  enquire  in  detail  into  the  Phy- 
sical conditions  of  these  Inland  Seas,  and  the  agencies  by  which 
oarrents  are  sustained  in  the  Straits  that  connect  them  with  the 
general  Oceanic  Basin,  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  those  which 
are  presented  by  the  largest  Inland  Sea  that  is  entirely  cut  off  from 
it ;  which  were  carefully  examined,  about  twenty  years  since,  by 
the  distinguished  Professor  Von  Baer.  f 

16.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a 
♦•  survival "  of  that  great  Central  Sea,  which,  at  no  remote  geolo- 
gical period,  covered  a  large  part  of  Northern  Asia ;  the  gradual 
npheaval  of  the  land  having  separated  it  from  the  Euxine  on 
the  one  side,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  on  the  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  Arctic  Sea  with  which  this  marine  province  was 
formerly  in  communication.  How  small  an  elevation  has  sufficed 
to  cut  off  this  communication  on  the  northern  side,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  connection  of  the  Dwina  with  the  Volga,  by  a  system 
of  canals,  has  opened  a  way  for  vessels  to  pass  bet  ween,  the  Caspian 
and  the  White  Sea.  Thus  remaining  isolated  in  the  midst  of  land, 
the  Caspian  has  undergone  a  series  of  very  remarkable  changes, 
which  can  be  distinctly  traced  out. 

17.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  (as  was  long  since  pointed  out 
by  Pallas)  that  the  former  extent  of  the  Caspian  was  much  greater 
than  its  present  area,  which  is  estimated  at  about  180,000  square 
miles,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  southern 
portion  of  its  basin,  which  lies  among  mountains  whose  escarpments 
extend  beneath  the  water,  is  by  far  the  deepest ;  a  large  part  of 
its  bottom  lying  between  2000  and  3000  feet  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  water.  The  middle  portion  has  also  a  considerable 
depth  on  the  Caucasian  side.  But  the  northern  portion  is  nowhere 
more  than  50  feet  deep ;  and  this  depth  is  continually  being  reduced 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  dis- 
charge themselves  into  this  part  of  the  basin,  notably  the  Volga 
and  the  UraL  These  rivers  run  through  an  immense  expanse  of 
riqapet,  the  slope  of  which  towards  the  Caspian  is  almost  imporcep- 

*  ■  Proceedinga  of  the  Boyal  Society,'  Dea  8, 1870,  p.  213. 

t  See  his  '  Kaspiwhe  Stndien,'  in  the  St.  Petersb.  Acad.  Sci.  BnIL,  1855,  1856 ; 
and  the  summary  given  by  Beclo*  in  'The  Earth'  (Woodward's  translation), 
pp.  166  el  Hq. 
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tible ;  so  that  if  the  level  of  its  water  were  to  be  raised,  even  very 
slightly,  an  expanse  of  land  at  least  equal  to  its  present  area  would 
bo  covered  by  it.  Now  as  the  present  level  is  about  80  feet  below 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  whilst  ample  evidence  that  the  tteppet  were 
formerly  overflowed  bj'  salt  water  is  afforded  by  beds  of  marine 
shells,  as  well  as  by  the  persistence  of  numerous  salt  lakes  and  salt 
marshes,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  northern  basin  of  the 
Caspian  formerly  extended  over  the  whole  plain  of  the  Volga  below 
Saratov ;  and  no  other  cause  can  bo  assigned  for  its  contraction, 
than  the  excet$  of  evaporation  over  the  return  of  uxUer  by  rain  and 
riven. 

18.  That  when  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  had  been  once  completely 
isolated,  the  level  of  its  water  was  rapidly  lowered  by  evaporation, 
tintLl  its  area  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
evaporation  to  that  of  the  return  of  fresh  water  by  rain  and  rivers, 
is  shown  by  Von  Baer  to  bean  almost  inevitable  inference  irom  facts 
of  two  independent  orders.  At  the  height  of  from  65  to  80  feet 
above  the  present  level,  the  rocks  which  formed  the  original  sea- 
fihore  of  the  southern  basin  have  boon  furrowed  out  into  tooth-shaped 
points  and  needles ;  lower  down,  on  the  contraiy,  the  rocks  now 
laid  bare  show  no  trace  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  water ;  so  that 
its  level  would  seem  to  have  sunk  too  rapidly  to  allow  the  waves 
£n£Bcient  time  to  attack  tho  cliff'-wulls  effectively.  A  similar  in- 
ference is  drawn  by  Von  Baer  from  the  distribution  of  the  channels 
with  which  the  alluvial  border  of  the  northern  basin  is  gashed. 

19.  Pretenl  Equality  between  Evaporation  and  Return  of  fre»h  tcater. 
— Since  in  tho  area  of  tho  Caspian,  as  ot  present  limited,  an 
equality  has  been  established  between  the  quantity  of  water  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  that  returned  to  it  by  rain  and  rivers  (for  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  continuous  change  of  level  is  note 
going  on),  we  can  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of  what  the  amount  of 
jBUch  evaporation  really  is,  from  what  is  needed  to  make  it  good, 
than  we  have  any  other  means  of  forming.  The  Volga  is,  next  to 
the  Danube,  the  largest  European  river,  and  its  drainage-area  is . 
enormous;  tho  Ural  is  a  considerable  river,  probably  not  bringing'* 
down  much  less  water  than  tho  Don  ;  the  Kuma,  which  drains  the 
province  of  Stavropol,  and  tho  Terek,  which  brings  down  the  water 
that  descends  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  are  probably 
together  as  large  as  the  Dniester ;  whilst  the  the  Kur  ond  the  Araxes, 
which  drain  a  large  part  of  Transcaucasia,  bringing  down  the 
water  that  descends  the  southern  slopes  of  tho  Caucasus,  cannot 
together  be  much  inferior  to  the  Dnieper :  and  yet  the  whole  mass 
of  water  brought  down  by  these  six  rivers,  with  that  of  many  smaller 
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streams,  serves  only  to  keep  the  present  level  of  the  Caspian  from  being 
further  lowered  by  evaporcUion. 

20.  Temperature  of  the  Caspian. — In  comparing  the  Evaporation  of 
fhe  Caspian  witli  that  of  other  areas  of  equal  extent,  its  Temperature 
is,  of  oouise,  the  primary  consideration.  This  is  remarkable  for  its 
range,  which,  according  to  Keith  Johnston,  reaches  sixty  degrees.  In 
summer  this  area  lies,  like  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
isotherms  of  70°  and  80°;  but  in  winter  the  middle  third  of  it  lies 
between  the  isotherms  of  20°  and  30,°  the  northern  basin  being 
still  colder,  while  the  southern  lies  between  the  isotherms  of  30° 
and  40.°  Its  mean  annual  temperature  may  be  considered  as  about 
45°  at  its  northern  end,  56°  in  its  middle,  and  65°  at  its  southern 
extremily.* 

21.  Lorn  Salinity  of  Caspian  Water. — It  might  have  been  expected 
that  such  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  its  water,  as  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  excess  of  surface-evaporation  over  a  very 
much  larger  area,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  80  feet  reduction  in  the 
level  of  the  Caspian,  would  have  shown  itself  in  an  increase  of  its 
salinity;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the  proportion  ofsalt  (which  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  basin,  and  also  at  different  seasons)  is  on  the 
average  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  found  in  Oceanic 
water,  and  does  not  much  exceed  one-half  of  the  proportion  con- 
tained in  the  water  of  the  Euxine.  This  reduction,  however,  is 
fully  explained  by  the  observations  of  Von  Baer,  who  traces  it  to 
the  number  of  shallow  lagoons  by  which  the  basin  is  surrounded, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of  natural  "salt  pan"  for  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  and  the  deposit  of  its  saline  matter  in  the  solid  form. 
This  process  may  be  well  studied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Novo- 
Fetrosk  on  the  eastern  coast ;  where  what  was  formerly  a  bay  is 
now  divided  into  a  large  number  of  basins,  presenting  every  degree 
of  saline  concentration.  One  of  these  still  occasionally  receives 
water  from  the  sea,  and  has  deposited  on  its  banks  only  a  very  thin 
layer  of  salt.  A  second,  likewise  full  of  water,  has  its  bottom 
hidden  by  a  thick  crust  of  rose-coloured  crystals  like  a  pavement  of 
marble.  A  third  exhibits  a  compact  mass  of  salt,  in  which  are  pools 
of  water  whose  surface  is  more  than  a  yard  below  the  level  of  fhe 
sea.  And  a  fourth  has  lost  all  its  water  by  evaporation  ;  and  the 
stratum  of  salt  left  behind  is  now  covered  by  sand.  A  similar  con- 
centration is  taking  place  in  the  arm  of  the  sea  termed  Earasu 
(black  water),  which  runs  southwards  from  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  basin ;  for  notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  mouths  of 

*  See  the  Ma^  to  Bnchan'a  '  Introdnctoiy  Text-Book  of  Meteorology.' 
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the  great  rivers,  the  proportion  of  salt  there  rises  so  greatly  abor© 
that  of  the  ocean,  that  animal  life,  elsewhere  extremely  abundant, 
is  almost  or  altogether  suppressed. 

22.  Etxiporal ion- Current  of  the  Kardboghaz, — ^This  process  goes  on 
npon  the  greatest  scale,  however,  in  the  Karaboghaz,— a  shallow 
diverticulum  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  basin,  which  is 
probably  a  "  survival  "  of  the  former  communication  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  This  vast  gulf  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth,  which  is  not  more  than  about  150  yards 
■wide,  and  5  feet  deep ;  and  through  this  channel  a  current  rune  inward* 
(during  tummer)  tcilk  an  average  speed  of  three  mile*  an  hour.  It  is 
accelerated  by  westerly,  and  retarded  by  easterly  winds ;  but  it 
never  flows  with  less  rapidity  than  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 
The  navigators  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  Turkoman  nomads  who 
wander  on  its  shores,  struck  with  tho  constant  and  unswerving 
course  of  this  current,  have  supposed  that  its  waters  pass  down  into 
a  subterranean  abyss  (Karaboghaz,  black  gulf),  through  which  they 
reach  either  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Black  Sea, — a  hypothesis 
which  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  difference  of  level.  The  basin, 
being  exposed  to  every  wind  and  to  most  intense  summer  heat,  is 
subject  to  the  loss  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion ;  and  as  there  is  very  little  direct  return  by  streams,  the  deficit 
can  only  be  supplied  by  an  inflow  from  the  Cospian.  Tho  small 
depth  of  the  bar  seems  to  prevent  the  return  of  a  counter  current  of 
denser  water  ;  none  such  having  been  detected,  although  the  careful 
investigations  made  by  Von  Bner  would  have  shown  its  presence  if 
it  really  existed.  And  thus  there  is  a  progressively  increasing  con- 
centration of  the  water  within  the  basin  of  the  Karaboghaz;  so  that 
seals,  which  used  to  frequent  it,  are  no  longer  found  there,  and  itg  , 
borders  are  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Layers  of  salt  are 
being  deposited  on  the  mud  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  sounding-line, 
when  scarcely  out  of  the  water,  is  covered  with  saline  crj'stals. 
Taking  the  lowest  estimates  of  the  degree  of  saltness  of  the  Caspian 
water,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel,  and  the  speed  of  tho 
.  current.  Von  Bacr  has  i^hown  that  the  Karaboghaz  alone  dailif 
receives  from  the  Caspian  the  enormous  quantity  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  long  of  salt.  If  such  an  elevation  were  to  take 
place  of  tho  surface  of  the  bar,  as  should  separate  tho  Karaboghaz 
from  the  basin  of  the  Caspian,  it  would  quickly  diminish  in  extent, 
its  banks  would  be  converted  into  immense  fields  of  salt,  and  tho 
sheet  of  water  which  might  remain  would  be  either  converted  into 
a  shallow  lake — like  Lake  Elton,  which  is  200  miles  from  the 
present  northern  border  of  the  Caspian  ;  or  a  salt  marsh — like  those 
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which  cover  extensive  tracts  of  the  steppes ;  or  might  altogether 
disappear  by  drying  up, — as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
depressed  area  lying  between  Lake  Elton  and  the  Biver  Ural, 
which  is  79  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  and  about  as  much 
more  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea. — It  is  impossible  that  a  more 
"  pregnant  instance  "  could  be  adduced,  of  the  effect  of  evaporation 
(done  in  maintaining  a  powerful  current,  than  is  afforded  by  this 
case  of  the  Earaboghaz. 

Bed  Sea. 

23.  Phytical  Condition  of  the  Bed  Sea. — This  remarkable  basin 
lies  in  one  of  the  hottest  regions  of  the  world.  As  it  ranges  between 
12^°  and  30°  N.  Lat,  the  greater  part  of  its  area  falls  between  the 
Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer :  and  thus  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  Equinox,  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  over  its  southern 
half;  whilst  between  the  autumnal  and  the  vernal,  the  declination 
only  ranges  from  12i°  to  36°  at  Aden  (which  is  the  range  of  the 
tummer  months  at  Gibraltar),  and  from  30°  to  52^°  at  Suez  (about 
the  range  of  the  summer  months  at  Berlin).  Hence  there  is 
nowhere  anything  that  can  be  called  winter.  But  the  constancy  of 
its  intense  heat  depends  in  great  degreee  upon  the  fact  that  the 
solar  rays  stream  down  upon  its  surface  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year  from  an  almost  cloudless  sky;  and,  further,  upon  the  arid 
character  of  its  shores,  which,  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  rain, 
are  not  cooled  by  evaporation.  There  is,  besides,  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  heat  is  also  supplied,  in  that  southern  portion  of  the  sea 
which  lies  in  an  active  volcanic  region,  from  subterranean  sources ; 
the  temperature  of  the  water  which  issues  from  wells  at  Aden 
whose  depth  is  from  97  to  257  feet,  ranging  from  92°  to  104°.» 
The  ordinary  range  of  air-temperature  over  the  Bed  Sea  area  lies 
between  70°  and  94° ;  but  the  height  of  a  thermometer  hung  in 
the  shade  gives  no  idea  of  the  enormous  heating  power  of  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I  have  been  informed  by  Colonel  Playfair, 
who  was  for  some  time  British  Consul  at  Aden,  that  he  has  seen 
a  thermometer,  with  a  blackened  bulb,  laid  on  a  black  board,  and 
fully  exposed  to  solar  radiation,  rise  to  215°  Fahr.  The  extreme 
drynesB  of  this  heated  atmosphere  is  indicated  by  the  great  differ- 
ence, often  amounting  to  25°,  which  ordinarily  prevails  between 
the  wet-  and  dry-bidb  thermometers ;  whilst  during  the  Eam  Sin, 
or  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  this  difference  rises  to  betwen  30°  and 

*  Dr.  Bnist,  in  '  TraoB.  of  Geogr.  Soo.  of  Bombay,'  1859. 
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40°,  BO  that  drinking-water  may  be  readily  cooled  down  to  a  tem- 
perature at  least  20'  lower  than  that  of  the  air. 

24.  The  following  averages  of  particulars  respecting  the  surface- 
temperature  of  the  Red  Sea  during  each  mouth  in  the  year  (except 
December,  which  are  not  given)  are  derived  from  the  valuable 
body  of  observations  tabulated  by  Dr.  Buist,*  as  having  been 
obtained  in  three  different  years  during  ateam-ship  passages  between 
Suez  and  Aden.  Of  the  temperature  during  September  Dr.  Unist 
says  : — "  September  gives  us  our  greatest  average  heat,  when  both 
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sea  and  air  get  oocasionally  abovo  blood-heat,  with  an  amount  of 
dampness  that  envelopes  the  body  in  one  sheet  of  perspiration. 
Looking  over  the  rails  of  the  ship,  with  the  sea  in  this  state  of 
heat,  at  a  time  when  rain  falls  and  cools  the  deck,  the  feeliug  con- 
veyed is  that  of  holdiog  the  head  over  a  boiling  caldron."  Among 
the  temperatures  recorded  by  Dr.  Buist,  there  are  none  so  remark- 
able as  those  taken  during  the  month  of  November,  1856;  for  the 
surface-temperatures  of  the  sea  on  four  consecutive  days  were  100'', 
106°,  100°,  and  96' ;  whilst  the  temperatures  of  the  air  on  the  same 
days  were  80°,  82^,  83°,  and  82^  If  these  observations  were  cor- 
rect, it  seems  difiScult  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  heating  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  basin  which  they  indicate,  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  an  unusual  volcanic  activity. 

25.  The  average  surface-temperatures  taken  by  the  Bteam-ships 
that  cross  between  Aden  and  Bombay ,f  in  that  part  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  which  lies  between  the  same  parallels  as  the  southern-third 
of  the  Red  Sea,  are  no  higher  in  the  winter  months  than  those  of 
the  Red  Sea  taken  as  a  whole ;  while  during  the  sTunmer  months 

•  'Tnitunctions  of  Bombay  Geogrophicol  Society,'  1859,  pp.  31-41. 
t  Duist,  loc.  cit. 
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they  are  from  five  to  eight  degrees  lower,  the  range  between  the 
extremes  being  also  mnch  less. 

26.  The  average  annnal  evaporation  at  Aden  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  Boist  at  only  about  0*25  inch  per  day,  or  aboat  eight  feet  per 
annum.  But  looking  to  the  facts  just  stated  in  regard  both  to  the 
elevated  temperature  and  the  depressed  dew-point  over  the  Bed 
Sea  area,  it  is  clear  that  this  estimate  is  much  too  low.  For  the 
actual  evaporation  at  Marseilles  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  on 
the  authority  of  Kamtz,  at  more  than  85  Paris  inches  per  annum ; 
while  MltL  B6gy  and  Vigan,*  who  have  carefully  observed  the 
amount  of  evaporation  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, state  that  during  the  summer  months  it  is  as  much  as 
0*4  inch  daily,  which,  if  continued  through  the  year,  would  be 
12-3  feet.  The  annual  evaporation  at  Aden  is  stated  by  Eeclus  f 
(though  he  does  not  give  his  authority)  at  twenty-three  feet  per 
annum,  which  would  average  about  0*76  inch  per  day ;  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  regard  this  estimate  as  too  high.  Now  the  area  of 
the  Eed  Sea  may  be  practically  considered  (like  that  of  the  Eara- 
boghaz,  §  22)  as  one  of  evaporation  only ;  the  return  of  fresh  water 
by  rain  or  streams  (rivers  there  are  none)  being  so  trivial  and 
occasional  that  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  consideration.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  were  closed,  the  level  of  the 
Bed  Sea  would  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  (say)  taenty-three  feet  per 
annum ;  whereby,  if  we  take  the  mean  depth  of  the  basin  at  220 
&thoms  (Beclus),  it  would  be  entirely  dried  up  in  about  sixty 
years. 

27.  Bed  Sea  Evaporation-Current. — Hence,  as  the  level  of  the  Bed 
Sea  is  maintained  without  any  permanent  change,  it  is  obvious 
that,  wilhotU  any  other  tigency  than  that  of  Evaporation,  an  average 
daily  inflow  must  take  place  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb, 
which,  on  the  estimate  just  quoted,  would  suffice  to  cover  the 
whole  area  of  the  Bed  Sea  (estimated  at  180,000  square  milesf)  with 
a  layer  of  water  0'7d  inch  thick.  Now,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  layer 
of  35  feet  in  thickness,  spread  over  an  area  of  320  square  miles ; 
and  thus,  if  we  take  the  average  breadth  of  the  Strait  at  16  miles, 
a  current  occupying  the  whole  of  that  breadth,  and  having  a  thick- 
ness of  35  feet,  would  need  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  day, 
to  bring  in  this  body  of  water.  But  it  is  known  that  peut  of  the 
Strait  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar)  is  always  occupied 
by  a  current  in  the  contrary  direction ;  §  so  that  if  we  assign  to  the 

*  <  Annalea  des  Fonts  et  Cliauss^eB,'  1863  and  1869.        t  '  The  Ocean,'  p.  89. 
%  Capt.  Barker,  in  '  Trans.  Bomb.  Geogr.  Soo.,'  1859,  p.  13.     . 
§  *  English  Cyclopeedia.'    Geography :  Art.  "  Bed  Sea." 
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in-current  two-ttirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  Strait,  it  would  need 
to  flow  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  day. 

28.  But  this  estimate,  which  is  based  only  on  the  amount  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  level,  can  be  shown  by  a  very  simple  calculation 
to  be  very  far  below  the  amount  of  the  actual  inflow  determined  by 
this  enormoiis  evaporation.  For  as  all  the  water  which  thus  passes 
off  is  fregh,  while  all  the  water  which  enters  to  replace  it  is  salt, 
and  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  any  accumulation 
of  salt  is  taking  place  in  the  Red  Sea  basin,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
salt  trltkh  is  thu»  brought  in  viiigt  find  its  tcay  oui  again  :  for  if  it  all 
remained,  the  Bed  Sea  baj^in  would  in  no  long  time  become  filled 
with  solid  salt  (that  time  being,  according  to  the  low  evaporation- 
estimate  of  Dr.  £uiBt,  less  than  3000  years,  and  more  probably 
between  2000  and  1500);  whilst  if  only  a  part,  however  small, 
were  retained,  the  salinity  of  the  Ked  Sea  water  must  be  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  which  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
supposing.  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  proportion,  then, 
obviously  requires  that  all  the  salt  should  be  returned ;  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  an  outflow  of  as  much  water  as  will  carry 
it.  Now,  if  the  salinities  of  Oceanic  and  Eed  Sea  water  were 
equal,  an  accumulation  of  salt  in  the  Red  Sea  basin  could  only  be 
prevented  by  an  outflow  of  exactly  as  much  water  as  enters  it. 
But  since  a  comparison  of  their  relative  salinities  (Forchhammer) 
gives  their  relative  proportions  as  almost  exactly  6  to  4,  four  mea- 
sures of  Red  Sea  water  will  contain  as  much  salt  aafice  measures  of 
Oceanic  water.  And  thus,  assuming  the  quantity  of  salt  Ln  the 
Red  Sea  to  remain  stationar}',  for  every  five  parts  of  water  that 
enter,  four  parts  must  return,  only  one  remaining  to  snstain  theJ 
level.  Hence,  for  the  maintcnace  of  that  level,  the  in-current 
through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  must  have  fice  times  the  volume 
just  now  estimated  ;  or,  assuming  its  breadth  to  be  two-thirds  that 
of  the  Strait,  and  its  rate  to  be  30  miles  per  day,  it  must  have  a 
thickness  of  175  feet,  or  nearly  thirty  fathoms. — Even  taking  Dr. 
Buist's  low  estimate  of  the  amount  of  daily  evaporation,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  current  needed  to  replace  it,  if  it  have  the  rate  and 
breadth  just  spocified,  and  if  four-fifths  of  it  passes  out  again,  would 
bo  61  feet. 

29.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  to  whatever  extent  the  movement  of 
the  mr/oce-water  in  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  may  be  modified  by 
Winds,  there  must  be  a  constant  and  rapid  inflow  dependent  on 
evaporation  only.  And  this  becomes  yet  more  obvious,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  wind-current  flows  outward  during  the 
months  when  the  temperature   is  highest,  and  the  evaporation 
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is  consequently  most  rapid.  That  a  sub-surface  in-flow  is  not 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  a  surface  ou/-flow,  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  seen  the  meeting  between  a  strong 
wind  and  a  rising  tide ;  for  though  the  action  of  the  wind  may  re- 
verse the  direction  of  the  surface-current,  yet  it  cannot  prevent  the 
sub-surface  inflow,  though  it  may  somewhat  retard  and  diminish 
it  (see  §  66).  Although  it  is  possible  that  the  surface  out-current 
sustained  by  wind  may  (while  it  lasts)  carry  forth  the  four-fifths 
of  the  evaporation  inflow  which  have  been  shown  to  be  in  excess, 
yet  this  seems  scarcely  probable,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  snr&ce  in-current  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Strait  (Barker,  he.  cU.).  And  when  the  wind-current  concurs 
with  the  inflow,  which  is  the  case  during  the  cooler  months,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  cannot  be  any  other  escape  for  the  excess  (save 
by  the  snmll  surface  counter-current),  than  by  means  of  an  under- 
current ;  the  existence  of  which  Captain  Maury  was  folly  justified  in 
predicating  as  necessary  to  carry  back  the  salt  which  would  other- 
wise accumulate,  whilst  he  found  a  vera  causa  for  its  maintenance 
in  the  excess  of  Specific  Gravity  constantly  kept  up  by  evaporation 
in  the  Bed  Sea  column.* 

30.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  is  during  the  cooler  season,  when 
the  N.E.  monsoon  causes  a  strong  westerly  set  into  the  funnel- 
shaped  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  thence  through  the  Strait  into  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  when  evaporation  is  at  its  least,  that  the  level  of  the 
Bed  Sea  is  at  its  lowest,  as  is  diown  by  the  exposure  of  the  coral- 
banks.t  This  apparent  anomaly  may  be  so  readily  explained  upon 
the  principle  already  set  forth  (§  3),  as  to  be  in  fact  a  remarkable 
exemplification  of  it.  The  narrowing  of  the  Gulf  will  cause  a 
"head"  of  water  to  accumulate  on  the  outside  of  the  Strait;  and, 
this,  producing  an  under-current  in  the  opposite  direction,  will  tend 
to  increase,  as  by  a  vw  a  fronte,  the  under-current  which  carries  out 
the  dense  water  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  to  lower  its  level, 

•  See  his  '  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,'  §  375. — It  follows  from  the  above 
that  exelufive  advocates  of  Wind-Gnrrenta,  like  Mr.  Laughton  ('Physical 
Geography,'  p.  245),  are  quite  beside  the  mark  in  treating  the  existence  of 
an  evaporation-inflow  through  the  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  as  "theoretical," 
on  the  ground  that  observation  proves  that  the  direction  of  the  surface-current 
changes  with  that  of  the  wind.  It  is  just  as  certain  that  an  enormous  inflow 
muft  constantly  take  place  into  the  Bed  Sea,  to  supply  its  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation,  as  that  such  an  inflow  does  take  place  into  the  Earalx>ghaz  (§  22) ; 
and  in  speaking  of  "the  winter"  as  a  time  when  "the  evaporation  is  feeble," 
Mr.  Laughton  entirely  ignores  the  fact  tliat  the  unnter-evaporation  of  the  Bed 
Sea  cannot  be  less,  over  equal  areas,  than  the  »ummej--evaporation  of  the  Caspian, 
which  Bui&ces  to  get  rid  of  the  entire  mass  of  water  that  is  brought  down  by  its 
great  rivers  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows. 

t  Schweinfuith,  in  Petermann's  '  Mittheilungen,'  1868. 
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All  example  of  the  like  action,  encountered  by  myself  in  the  Sti°ait 
of  Gibraltar,  ■will  be  presentlj'  mentioned  (§  56). 

31.  Animal  Life  of  Red  Sea. — There  are  certain  points  in  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Red  Sea  basin,  which  must  greatly  affect 
its  relation  to  Animal  life.  In  the  first  place,  as  its  deeper  portion 
is  shut  off,  like  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  deeper  part  of 
the  Oceanic  basin,  by  the  shallowness  of  its  connecting  Strait, 
the  temperature  of  all  that  lies  below  the  variable  superficial 
stratum  may  be  expected  to  be  uniform  anil  constant.  This  is 
just  what  Captain  Pullen's  soundings  indicate ;  for  he  found  that, 
while  the  temperature  continued  to  diminish  from  the  surface 
downwaids  as  far  as  200  fathoms,  the  thermometer  there  became 
stationary  at  70^  or  71°,  and  continued  so  to  the  bottom  at  678 
fathoms.  And  that  this  temperature  is  the  itocheimal  (or  mean 
winter  temperature)  of  the  locality,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
Captain  Xares  found  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the 
month  of  Februarj',  to  be  71°  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  at 
450  fathoms.  Hence,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  (§  39),  tliere  must 
be  an  absence  of  any  thermal  or  vertical  circulation,  except  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  downward  movement  of  the  films 
concentrated  by  surface-evaporation  (§  36)  ;  and  thus  there  will  bo 
a  stagnation  in  the  deeper  water  of  the  basin,  unfavourable  to 
the  existence  of  Animal  life.  But  this  stagnation  will  probably 
not  be  by  any  means  as  complete  in  the  lied  Sea,  as  it  is  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  since  the  depth  of  the  former  is  so  much  less,  that 
the  influence  of  the  tides  and  wind-currents,  as  well  as  the 
interchange  through  the  Strait,  will  extend  much  nearer  its  bottom. 
Moreover,  the  Red  Sea  differs  essentially  from  the  Mediterranean, 
in  not  being  the  recipient  of  any  great  rivers  bringing  down 
sedimentary  matter  from  the  land.  This  difference,  of  course, 
affects  the  condition  of  the  bottom,  on  which  we  do  not  find  the 
£ne  abundant  sedimentary  deposit  that  is  everywhere  settling  down 
in  the  abys-sal  depths  of  the  Metliterranean  (§  39)  ;  and  it  will  also  J 
leave  the  bottom-water  clear ;  so  that  in  these  respects  the  con-1 
<dition  of  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  will  be  more  favourable  to  AnimiJ 
life  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  absence  of  organic 
Betliment — if  the  views  to  be  presently  considered  be  correct — 
will  constitute  a  siill  more  important  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  the  two  Seas  in  relation  to  Animal  liFo ;  for  while 
its  progressive  decomposition  in  the  abyssal  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean consumes  its  oxygen  and  imparts  to  it  carbonic  acid, 
at  a  greater  rate  than  "  diffusion  "  can  counterbalance  without  any 
vertical  circulation  in  the  water  itself,  and  thus  tends  to  render  the 

I  XVllI. 
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depths  of  Uiat  sea  uninhabitable  (§  41),  the  absence  of  the  like  source 
of  impurity  in  the  water  of  the  Bed  Sea  may  be  expected  to  leave 
its  abyssal  water  in  a  condition  fit  to  support  a  moderate  amount  of 
Animal  life ;  since  the  process  of  diffusion,  even  without  vertical 
circulation,  will  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  interchange  of  gases 
between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  strata. 

32.  The  possible  influence  of  the  uniformly-elevated  Temperature 
in  the  Bed  Sea,  upon  the  growth  of  the  Corals  which  abound  in 
its  basin  and  form  the  reefs  so  dangerous  to  the  navigator,  con- 
stitutes another  question  of  great  interest.  It  seems  to  be  the 
universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  the 
existing  Coral  formations  in  the  Oceanic  area,  that  the  reef-building 
types  do  not  live  and  grow  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  twenty 
fiathoms  first  assigned  as  their  limit  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Yet  since  stony 
Corals,  similar  to  these  in  every  physiological  character  save  massive- 
ness,  have  been  repeatedly  brought  up  in  the  'Porcupine'  and 
*  Challenger '  dredgings  from  depths  of  several  hundred  fathoms,  there 
seems  no  a  priori  reason  for  the  restriction  of  the  reef -builders  to  this 
limited  depth ;  and  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  whether  the  limit  is 
not  really  one  of  temperature.  For  it  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dana  in  his 
recent  treatise  on  '  Corals  and  Coral-islands,'  as  a  deduction  from 
the  Geographical  distribution  of  the  Beef-builders,  that  they  cannot 
live  in  any  part  of  the  Ocean  of  which  the  temperature  ever  falls 
below  68° ;  so  that  even  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  lie  under  the 
Equator,  are  outside  the  boundary-line  of  the  Coral  Sea ;  this  line 
being  carried  to  the  north  of  the  Equator  by  the  cold  (Humboldt's) 
current,  which  comes  up  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
and  which  I  regard  as  the  indraught  of  the  Pacific  Equatorial 
current.  Now  all  we  at  present  know  of  the  relation  of  Tem- 
perature to  Depth  would  indicate  that  in  the  Intertropical  area  of 
the  open  ocean  (§  96),  the  temperature  at  twenty  fathoms  is  not 
much  above  68°,  and  that  in  the  next  ten  fathoms  it  sufiers  a 
considerable  reduction ;  so  that  the  haihynetrical  limit  of  the  reef- 
builders  may  really  be  a  thermal  one.  And  since  the  Temperaturfr 
of  the  Bed  Sea  at  all  depths,  and  throughout  the  year,  seems  to  be 
above  that  limit,  it  will  become  a  most  interesting  question  t» 
determine  whether  the  Beef-building  Corals  are,  or  are  not,  to  be 
found  in  that  sea  at  a  greater  depth  than  in  the  open  Ocean ;  and,  if 
so,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  they  there  exist.  This 
question  has  obviously  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  many  Geological  phenomena ;  for  if  the  limitation  of 
the  depth  of  living  reef-builders  be  really  thermometric,  instead  of 
hathymetric, — so  that,  when  secluded  fixim  the  general  Oceanic  Circu- 
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lation,  they  can  groTr  up  from  a  greater  depth  than  in  the  Oceanic 
area, — it  is  obvious  that  such  a  limitation  cannot  be  rightly  assumed 
in  regard  to  the  Coral  growths  of  former  epochs,  unless  we  know 
the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  formed. 

MEOITERnAITEAN   SeA. 

33,  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mediterranean. — This  greatest  of  In- 
land Seas  may  be  regarded  as  almost  Oceanic,  in  respect  alike  of 
the  vastness  of  its  area,  and  of  its  enormous  depth.  Its  surface 
(including  the  Adriatic  and  the  /Egean)  is  about  970,000  miles,  and 
its  average  depth  is  probably  not  less  than  1200  lathoms.  The 
Mediterranean  proper  consists  of  two  very  deep  basins : — the  West- 
em,  which  extends  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Adventure 
and  Skerki  Banks  that  connect  Sicily  with  the  coast  of  Tunis, 
having  a  depth  which  ranges,  over  a  large  part  of  its  area,  between 
1000  and  1600  fathoms;  whilst  the  Eastern,  which  extends  from 
Malta  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  to  the  Levant,  is  yet  deeper, 
its  bottom  having  in  some  parts  a  depth  of  more  than  2000  fathoms. 
The  shallow  area  which  completely  separates  all  but  the  superficial 
portions  of  these  two  basins,  has  scarcely  anywhere  a  greater  depth 
than  200  fathoms ;  while  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  which  constitutes 
tbe  sole  channel  of  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  basin 
and  the  outside  Atlantic,  and  which  has  a  depth  of  about  500 
fatbcims  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  gradually  shallows,  as  it 
widens,  towards  its  western  embouchure  between  Capes  Trafalgar 
and  Spartel,  where  there  is  a  "  ridge,"  or  "  submarine  watershed," 
of  which  the  average  depth  is  about  120  fathoms,  certain  passages 
across  it  approaching  200  fathoms  in  depth.  Hence  a  general  ele- 
vation of  the  Mediterranean  area  to  the  extent  of  a  little  more  than 
200  fathoms,  would  have  the  effect  of  not  only  cutting  it  off  entirely 
from  the  Atlantic,  but  also  of  dividing  it  into  two  great  salt  Lakes, 
each  of  which,  without  any  great  reduction  of  area,  would  still  be 
enormously  deep.  The  Eastern  basin  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
31°  and  36°;  the  Western  for  the  most  part  between  those  of  36° 
and  44°.  The  summer  Isotherm  of  80'^  lies  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  whole  African  coast-line,  turns  northward  round  the  Levant,  and 
then  follows  the  eastern  coast  of  the  x'Egean  and  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  crossing  the  southern  basin  of  the  Caspian  in  its 
cotirse  eastward.  Even  the  northernmost  portions  of  the  basin 
scarcely  lie  outside  the  summer  Isotherm  of  75'' ;  so  that  we  may 
consider  the  whole  of  it  as  subject  to  a  Bummer  temperature  of 
from  75"  to  80'.  The  winter  Isothei-m  of  50'  passes  along  the  axis 
,of  the  basin ;  ^g^jg^le  along  i^jDnlhen^fihores  the  winter 

1  Kl. 
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temperature  averages  55°,  it  ranges  along  the  northern  as  low  as 
40°,  or  even  lower. 

34.  Surface-Temperature. — ^These  Isotherms,  however,  are  deduced 
from  atV-tempeiatures,  and  do  not  indicate  the  temperature  of  the 
uater,  which  is  rather  lower  in  summer,  but  (over  a  greater  part  of 
the  basin)  considerably  higher  in  winter,  than  those  Isotherms 
would  indicate.  I  have  myself  seen  it  ranging  in  each  basin,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  between  73°  and  79°;  while, 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  it  is  about  56°  at 
Algiers,  and  nearly  54°  at  Toulon.  That  this  elevation  of  sea  above 
air-temperature  is  not  due  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  the  entrance 
of  Gulf-stream  water  through  the  Strait  of  Oibraltar,  but  belongs 
to  the  Mediterranean  itself^  will  appear  not  only  from  the  &cts  to  be 
presently  stated  in  regard  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  Thermal  con- 
dition, but  also  from  this,  that  the  water  of  the  Gibraltar  in-current  is 
derived  from  a  Buhnrarface  stratum  having  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  surfiice- water  of  the  Atlantic  from  which  it  is 
drawn  (§  57). 

35.  Untform  Sub-turface  Temperature.  —  The  high  mmmer-tem- 
perature  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  Mediterranean  is  limited  to  a  very 
thin  stratum,  and  then  gives  place  (as  D'Urville  and  Aim6* 
first  pointed  out)  to  a  uniform  temperature,  which  extends  down- 
wards to  the  bottom.  In  the  Western  basin  the  thermometer 
generally  sinks  at  50  fathoms  to  55°  or  56°;  and  below  this  we 
observe  very  little  change  down  to  100  fathoms,  at  which  depth  it 
usually  stands  at  54°  or  55°.  From  this  to  the  bottom,  however 
deep  that  bottom  may  be,  the  temperature  continues  constant ;  the 
water  between  100  and  1600  fathoms  having  absolutely  the  same 
temperature  of  54°  or  55°  throughout.  In  the  Eastern  basin,  of 
which  the  axis  lies  about  2°  further  to  the  south,  the  heat  of  the 
superficial  stratum  extends  somewhat  further  down ;  but  the  uniform 
temperature  is  always  reached  at  less  than  200  fathoms ;  and  from 
that  depth  to  the  bottom  at  (it  may  be)  2000  fathoms,  the  tempera- 
ture of  56°  is  found  everywhere  to  prevail.  In  winter,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  is  uniform,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom.  This  condition  difiers  completely  from  that  which  prevails 
in  the  Oceanic  area  generally ;  and  contrasts  especially  with  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Atlantic  at  similar  depths.  For  there,  after 
passing  through  the  superheated  stratum,  we  find  the  thermometer 
descending  with  the  depth,  though  by  no  means  at  a  uniform  rate 
(§  88),  until  it  reaches  36^°. — The  question  forces  itself  upon  us, 

*  ■  AmuOes  de  Cltiinieb'  torn.  xr.  (1845)  pp.  5-34. 
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therefore,  to  what  this  difference  (represented  in  Diagram  II.)  is  to 
be  attributed. 


DuoBAM  ir. 


Aiuunc. 

Suj/ace  t^o. 


MimtTiaunAX. 

Sitrface  72°. 


36.  It  is  perfectly  obviotis,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  inflnence  of 
direct  Solar  heat  is  limited  to  that  superficial  stratum  whose  tem- 
perature varies  with  the  season ;  and,  secondly,  that  below  this 
stratum,  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  depth  per  »e  exerts  no  influence 
whatever.  It  is,  moreover,  pretty  certain  that  the  sun's  calorific 
power  is  not  exerted  so  much  by  the  direct  penetration  of  its  heat-rays, 
as  by  a  process  of  doumwird  convection,  which  can  only  be  carried  on 
in  salt  water ;  the  surface-films,  as  they  are  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, descending  through  the  subjacent  stratum,  and  communicating 
to  it  their  excess  of  heat  and  of  salt,  while  they  are  successively 
replaced  by  films  of  less  saline  water  which  come  up  from  below. 
H  If  this  downward  convection  be  constant,  as  it  is  in  Tropical  seas, 

^H  the  iufluence  of  surfucc-heat  will  extend  much  deeper  than  it  does 

W  in  the  Mediterreanean ;  where,  every  six  months,  the  downward 

I  convection  of  Heat  is  neutralised   by  a  downward   convection  of 

I  Cold.     But  why  should  the  constant  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 

I  of  water  beneath  100  fathoms  lie  between  ')4°  and  56"?  and  why 

^^  should    the  superficial   stratum,    whose   temperature    in   summer 

^H  ranges  to  at  least  20°  higher,  have  a  winter  temperature  whioh  is 

^^K         the  same  as  that  of  the  deep  water  it  overlies  ? 

^^1  37.  In  my  Report  to  the  Royal  Society  of  my  first  researches  in 

^^V  the  Mediterranean,  I  regarded  the  uniform  temperature  of  its  deeper 
^H  water  as  representing  the  »tt6jacent  influence  of  the  warm  crust  of 
^H  the  Earth ;  the  temperature  of  which  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  as 
^H  indicated  by  the  uniform  temperature  of  a  deep  cave  in  the  island  of 
^^L^^  I'aatellaha,  and  by  that  of  the  deepest  tanks  in  Malta,  seems  to  be  54°. 
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Bat  I  have  come  to  believe  that  tliis  coincidence  is  accidental  only  : 
and  that,  the  deep  cold  tvater  outside  being  excluded,  the  uniform 
temperature  of  the  mass  of  Mediterranean  water  in  each  basin  must 
really  correspond  to  its  lotcest  tointer  mean,  or  iaocheimai  temperature.* 
As  the  sun  gainn  power,  it  raises  the  temperature  of  the  superficial 
stratum ;  but  even  its  summer  heat  does  not  penetrate  &r  down- 
wards, and  thus  the  great  mass  of  the  water  beneath  remains  un- 
affected by  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winter-temperature  of  the 
surface  were  to  be  reduced,  that  reduction  would  affect  the  entire 
mass ;  because  the  sur&ce- water,  when  cooled,  would  sink  and  diffuse 
its  cold  through  the  water  beueath.f 

38.  Thus,  then,  although  the  mean  atV-temperature  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  falls  during  the  winter  months  con- 
siderably below  50°,  yet  the  great  depth  of  that  basin  prevents  this 
reduction  from  having  any  considerable  effect  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  vast  mass  of  water  beneath :  for  as  fast  as  a  slightly-cooled 
surface-film  descends,  it  will  be  replaced  from  the  warm  stratum 
beneath ;  and  since  whatever  heat  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the  latter 
daring  the  winter,  is  fully  replaced  during  the  summer  in  the 
manner  just  described,  the  uniform  temperature  of-  the  basin  is 
scarcely  at  all  disturbed.  But,  farther,  the  elevation  of  the  winter 
«ea-temperature  above  the  mean  winter  air-temperature  of  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  will  produce  exactly  that 
effect  upon  their  climate,  which  the  afflux  of  warm  water  to  the  coast 
of  Norway  produces  upon  its  climate  (§  112).  And  it  is  to  this  that 
the  peculiar  mildness  of  such  places  as  Hy6reB,  Cannes,  and  Mentone, 
seems  in  great  part  due. 

39.  Coiuequencea  of  Absence  of  Thermai  Cireulalion. — But  the  entire 
absence  of  thermal  circulation  in  the  deeper  parts  of  this  vast  basin, 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  its  tem- 
perature, has  a  most  important  effect  upon  those  conditions  which 
determine  its  capacity  for  sapporting  Animal  life.  When  I  first 
visited  the  Mediterranean,  I  fully  expected  to  find  its  depths  tenanted 
by  the  like  varied  and  abundant  Fauna  that  we  had  met  with  at 

*  I  now  find  that  this  doctrine  vaa  originally  proponnded  by  Aim^,  on  tbe 
basis  of  the  obsenrations  just  referred  to. 

t  I  learn  f^om  Mi.  Bucban,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society,  that  the  deepest  parts  of  Loch  Lomond  have  been  found  to  present  a 
uniform  temperature  of  41°,  which  is  also  the  itocheimal  of  the  locality. — In  fresh- 
water Lakes,  as  Saussure  long  since  found,  the  lowering  of  the  isocheimal  beneath 
89°  docs  not  depress  the  tompeiature  of  tbe  deep  water  below  that  of  its 
greatest  density ;  whilst  in  the  Polar  marine  areas,  the  increase  of  deneity  which 
salt  water  undergoes  in  being  cooled  down  to  its  freezing  point,  will  allow  of  tbe 
reduction  of  deep  tempeiatoie  by  snrfiaceHioId  down  to  27'^  or  even  (perhaps)  to 
25°.    (See  §78.) 
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corresponding  depths  in  the  Atlantic;  and  considering  that  the 
existence  of  this  Sea  can  be  clearly  traced  back  throogh  the  whole 
Tertiary  period,  I  expected  to  find  in  this  Fauna  the  like  representa- 
tion of  the  early  Tertiaries,  that  the  Fauna  of  the  deep  Atlantic  had 
shown  of  the  Cretaceous.  AVhat,  then,  was  my  disjippointment  at 
finding  the  dredge  come  up,  time  after  time,  from  depths  ranging 
between  3(.tO  and  1500  fathoms,  laden  with  a  barren  mud,  tlie  most 
cai-efiil  examination  of  which  revealed  not  a  single  living  organism, 
and  only  a  few  frjigments  of  dead  shells  and  corals,  large  enough  to 
be  recognisable  as  such,  which  had  obviously  drifted  from  some 
other  locality.  The  idea  of  the  nearly  azoic  condition  of  the  deeper 
part  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  1  was  thus  led,  having  been 
oonfinned  by  the  results  of  Oscar  Schmidt's  dredgings  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  question  arises — to  what  is  this  condition  duo  ?  I  was 
in  the  first  instance  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  turbid  condition 
of  the  bottom-water,  which  is  charged  (as  I  was  able  to  prove  by 
observation)  with  extremely  fine  sedimentary  particles,  whose  slow 
settling-down  forms  the  mud  of  the  bottom.  These  seem  to  be 
ohicfly  derived  iu  the  Eastern  baain  from  the  Nile,  and  in  the 
Western  basin  from  the  Rhone :  the  coarser  particles  in  each  case 
settling  down  near  the  mouths  of  those  rivers,  whilst  the  finer  are 
diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  Mediterranean  water,  gravitating 
very  slowly  to  tlie  depths  of  its  basin.* 

4().  It  is  well  known  that  a  muddy  state  of  the  bottom-water  is 
unfavourable  to  the  presence  of  Animal  life  ;  and  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly noted  by  Dana,  \  that  where  such  a  sediment  brought 
down  by  a  current  is  diffused  over  a  part  of  a  bed  of  living  Coral, 
it  kills  the  animals  of  that  part  Moreover,  I  learned  at  Malta  that 
in  the  beds  which  yield  the  extremely  ,^n«-graLned  stone  which  is 
used  for  delicate  carvings,  scarcely  any  Fossils  are  found,  save  sharks' 
teeth :  whilst  in  the  coar«e-grained  beds  of  the  same  formation, 
fossils  are  abundant:  and  as  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  a  slow  deposit  in  the  deep  sea,  so  may  the  latter  be  con- 
sidered as  «A«r«-beds.  Further,  1  have  been  informed  by  Professor 
Duncan,  that  in  the  Floiscli  of  the  Alps,  which  shows  in  some  parts  a 
thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  which  is  composed  of  a  very 

•  It  nmy  bo  iutcrestins  to  note,  tlist  it  iu  to  ttitH  diiTuaion, — experimentally 
proved  ou  tbc  largo  eva\u  by  the  admixture  or  mud  with  the  saline  depoait  of 
the  boilers  nf  atoom-shipB  voyaging  in  the  Mediterranottn,  and  on  tho  small  t>y 
PrnffaiBor  Tyndall'g  electric-light  test, — that  tho  peculiar  bluenest  of  the  waters  of 
tho  Mediterranean  it  due.  The  cose  is  preciecly  paralleled  by  that  of  the  L*ko 
'Of  (jCiuvu,  through  wliicli  the  Upper  Rhone  flows,  depositing  near  its  cntnuce 
tho  ooamer  purtioles  of  Bcdimtiit,  and  diffusing  the  Hner  through  the  entire  water 
«f  the  lake,  to  which  they  impart  a  corresponding  bloenets. 

t  '  Corals  and  Coral  Ifhiudl,'  p.  121. 
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fine  sedimentaTy  material,  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
Organic  Bemains. 

41.  But  in  studying  the  conditions  of  the  Thermal  Ciroalation  of 
the  great  Oceanic  basins,  I  came  to  see  that  there  is  another  con- 
dition of  the  bottom-water  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  not 
less  nnfavonrable  than  its  turbidity — probably  more  so — to  the 
existence  of  Animal  life  in  its  depths ;  namely,  the  deficiency  of 
Oxygen,  produced  by  the  slow  decomposilion  of  the  Organic  matter 
brought  down  by  its  great  rivers.  According  to  the  determination 
which  I  made  in  my  second  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1871,  the 
gases  boiled-off  from  water  brought  up  from  great  depths  contained 
only  about  5  per  cent,  of  Oxygen  and  35  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen,  the 
remaining  60  per  cent,  being  Carbonic  acid.  Now  in  gases  boiled-off 
&om  the  deep  water  of  the  Atlantic,  the  average  percentage  of 
Oxygen  was  about  20,  while  that  of  Carbonic  acid  was  between  30 
and  40 ;  ev«n  this  large  proportion  of  Carbonic  acid  not  appearing 
prejudicial  to  the  life  of  the  marine  Invertebrata,  so  long  as  Oxygen 
was  present  in  su£Scient  proportion. 

42.  The  rationale  of  both  these  conditions  seems  obviously  the 
same ; — namely,  that  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  temperature 
of  the  whole  mass  of  Mediterranean  water  below  the  sor&ce-stratum 
of  200  fathoms  (which  alone  will  be  disturbed  by  wind,  or  be 
affected  by  the  influx  of  rivers  and  of  the  Gibraltar  current),  there 
is  no  thermal  circulation ;  the  whole  contents  of  the  deeper  part  of 
this  immense  basin  being  thus  in  an  abaohUtly  ttagnant  condition. 
If  the  doctrine  of  a  vertical  Oceanic  Circulation  be  true,  every  drop 
of  Ooean-water  is  brought  in  its  turn  to  the  surface,  where  it  can 
get  rid  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen. 
But  as  the  density  of  the  surface-stratum  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
never  rendered  greater  by  reduction  of  temperature,  than  that  of 
the  mass  of  water  it  overlies,  there  is  no  agency  capable  of  producing 
any  interchange  :  the  bottom-water  charged  with  the  slowly-gravi- 
tating sediment  is  never  disturbed ;  and  the  Organic  matter  con- 
tained in  that  sediment  consumes  its  Oxygen  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  supplied  from  above  by  diffusion  through  the  vast 
column  of  superincumbent  water,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
converted  into  Oarbonio  acid,  scarcely  any  being  left  for  the  support 
of  Animal  life. 

43.  These  considerations,  then,  seem  fully  adequate  to  account 
for  the  paucity  of  life  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin ;  and  they  will,  of  course,  equally  apply  to  the  case  of  any  other 
Inland  Sea,  so  &r  as  the  same  conditions  apply  (§  41).  And  it  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  find  that  my  old  friend  and  fellow-student 
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Edward  Forbos  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  limitation  of  Animal 
life — so  far  as  regards  the  yEgoan  Sea,  in  which  his  own  researches 
were  prosecuted — to  a  depth  of  about  300  fathoms;  the  error, 
which  was  rather  that  of  others  than  his  own,  being  in  the  sup- 
position that  this  liuiitiitiou  applies  equally  to  the  great  Ocean- 
basins,  past  as  well  as  present.  The  researches  in  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  bear  a  part,  have  shown  that  at  regard*  th» 
loiter  there  is  probably  no  Bathymetrical  limit  to  Animal  life;  while 
the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  the  Physical  con- 
ditions of  the  Mediterranean,  in  limiting  the  Bathymetrical  difiusiuu 
of  its  Fauna,  will  not,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  without  their  use  iu 
Geological  theory. 

44.  Relation  of  EvaportUion  to  Rainfall  and  River-nipply.  — 
Although  for  an  exact  estimule  of  the  amount  of  evaporation  over 
the  Mediterranean  area,  materials  are  still  wanting,  yet  there  is 
ample  reason  for  the  confident  assurance  that  it  must  enormously 
exceed  the  amount  of  fresh  water  returned  into  its  basin  by  rain 
and  rivers ;  so  that  if,  by  a  rise  of  the  ridge  at  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  (libraltar,  it  were  to  be  separated  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  converted  into  a  completely  land-locked  inland  sea, 
as  the  Caspian  has  been  (§  17),  its  level  would  undergo  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  by  excess  of  evaporation,  until,  by  the  reduction 
thus  occasioned  in  its  area,  an  equality  should  come  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  loss  and  the  return. 

45.  Putting  aside  ns  altogether  unsatisfactory  the  old  estimate 
of  Dr.  Httlley,  who  first  suggested  the  excess  of  Evaporation  as  the 
ratiotiale  of  the  Gibraltar  in-current,  we  find  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
estimating  the  annual  evaporation  from  the  whole  surface  (includ- 
ing that  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azov)  at  50  inches ;  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that  this  is  certainly  quite  within  the  truth, 
as  the  ob$erved  annual  evaporatiou  at  Marseilles  exceeds  85  (Paris) 
inches.  The  annual  restoration  by  rainfall  at  Palermo,  which  may 
be  considered  from  its  position  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  is 
22-3  inches ;  and  this  accords  almost  exactly  with  the  average  of 
23  inches  obtained  from  eleven  stations  at  points  surrounding  the 
whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  reported  by  Admiral  Smyth.  Thus 
there  is  an  annual  deficit  of  27*7  inches,  which,  spread  over  the  whole 
area,  would  make  508  cubic  miles  of  fresh  water  to  be  supplied  by 
rivers.  Now,  the  Nile  is  estimated  to  contribute  21^  cubic  miles 
annually  ;  so  that  to  supply  this  deficit,  23  Niles  would  be  needed. 
Thus,  even  on  the  extravagant  supposition  that  each  of  the  other 
principal  rivers  (the  Danube,  Dnieper,  Don,  Rhone,  Dneister,  Ebro, 
and  Po)  contributes  as  much  as  the  Nile,  we  should  still  have  only 
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173  cubio  miles  of  river-supply,  leaving  335  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Atlantic* 

46.  The  more  recent  estimate  of  two  French  officers,  MM. 
Eegy  and  Viganif  who  have  compared  the  probable  evaporation  of 
the  Mediterranean  proper  (excluding  the  Euxine)  with  the  rain- 
fall over  its  area,  makes  the  deficit  54  inches,  or  nearly  double  Sir 
John  Herschel's  estimate  for  the  wider  area.  This  exclusion  of 
fher  Black  Sea  and  its  rivers  makes  the  case  much  stronger ;  for,  as 
will  be  presently  shown,  these  rivers  contribute  scarcely  any  water 
to  the  Mediterranean  (§  60) ;  so  that  there  are  no  other  great 
Tivers  left  to  supply  this  enormous  deficit,  than  the  Nile,  the  Bhone, 
and  the  Ebro,  which  would  not,  taken  altogether,  furnish  a  tenth 
part  of  it 

47.  I  have  shown  ('  Contemporary  Review,'  1873)  that  the  like 
oonclufiion  may  be  reached  without  any  estimate  of  the  actual 
4imount  of  evaporation,  by  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Mediterranean  basins.  The  area  of  the  Mediterraneaoi 
proper  (including  the  .^Igean  and  the  Adriatic,  but  excluding  the 
Euxine)  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  Caspian  ;  and,  looking 
"to  the  comparatively  high  winter  temperature  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  subject  to  the  hot,  dry 
winds  of  the  Libyan  Desert,J  we  should  certainly  be  within  the 
the  mark  in  estimating  its  annual  evaporation  at  six  times  that  of 
the  Caspian.  To  compensate  for  this  evaporation,  therefore,  six 
times  the  amount  of  return  of  fresh  water  by  rain  and  rivers  will 
be  required ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  roUn/aU 
over  the  Mediterranean  area  is  greater  in  proportion  than  it  is  over 
the  Caspian,  the  river-supply  must  be  at  least  six  times  as  great  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  ITet  to  set  against  six  times  the  sum  of  the  great 
'Caspian  Bivers  (§  19),  we  have  only  one  Nile,  one  Bhone,  one  Fo, 
«nd  one.  Ebro,  with  a  small  contribution  from  the  Black  Sea  rivers 
and  from  some  submarine  springs. 

.  48.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  ip  the  face  of  this  evidence, 
there  can  be  any  kind  of  doubt  that  an  enormous  inflow  of  water 
must  take  place  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
to  keep  up  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Appendix 
L)  The  only  real  argument  that  has  been  brought  against  it,  is 
that  the  Gibraltar  current  continues  to  flow  during  winter.    But 

•  Sir  J.  Herscherg  '  Physical  Geography,'  p.  27. 

t  '  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaiue^'  1833  and  186C. 

X  The  extreme  drynesi  of  the  hot  winds  which  often  blow  across  the  Mediter- 
lanenn  from  the  Libyan  Desert,  must  greatly  increase  tho  evaporation.  The 
«iroque  of  Malta  is  as  oppressive  from  iU  dampness,  as  the  tirocco  of  the  Desert 
is  puTching  from  its  dryness. 
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this  objection  disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  winter 
<MV-temr>erature  averages  at  least  50°  over  the  whole  basin,  and  that 
the  surl'ace-tcmperatnre  of  the  water  averages  55°,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  groat  rivers  are  then  at  their  lowest.  It  is  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  snmmer,  when  the  rise  of  the  Nile  takes  place, 
and  the  melting  of  Alpine  enow  and  ice  feeds  the  Rhone,  that  the 
rivers  make  their  largest  contribution  to  the  replacement  of  the 
water  lost  bj'  evaporation. 

49.  Further  Obterrations  on  the  Oibraltar  Currentt. — Although  the 
results  of  the  conjoint  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  Captain 
Calver  and  myself  in  the  '  Porcupine'  Expedition  of  1870,  seemed 
to  ns  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  outward 
under-current  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  yet  we  both  felt  extremely 
desirous  that  the  matter  should  be  more  thoroughly  examined ;  for 
we  were  fully  conscious  that  the  proof  could  not  be  regarded  as 
complete,  until  direct  mediantcal  evidence  should  be  obtained  by  the 
"current-drag,"  of  the  passage  of  Mediterranean  water  over  the 
"  ridge "  or  "  marine  watershed "  between  Capes  Trafalgar  and 
Spartel,  which  forms  the  proper  boundary  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin, — the  evidence  we  had  obtained  of  such  passage  being  inferen- 
tial, and  therefore  open  to  objection.  And  as  wo  saw,  in  addition, 
that  the  rate,  perhaps  even  the  direction,  of  this  under-current  was 
liable  to  variation  under  the  influence  of  winds  and  tides,  we  felt 
that  the  subject  could  not  bo  fully  elucidated  without  a  far  more 
prolonged  and  systematic  study  of  its  phenomena  than  it  was  in 
our  power  to  carry  out.  I  had  therefore  much  satisfaction  in  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  Ilydrographer  to 
the  Admiralty,  for  co-operating  with  Captain  Nares  of  H.M.  Sur- 
veying-ship '  Shearwater '  (then  on  her  way  to  complete  the  survey 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  in  the  re-investigation  of  the  Gibraltar 
Currents. 

60.  The  inquiries  made  in  the  'Porcupine'  Expedition  of  1870 
having  shown  that  the  information  obtainable  by  the  Hydrometer 
respecting  the  etralifiealion  of  Atlantic  and  McditeiTanean  waters  in 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  might  afford  valuable  evidence  in  regard  to 
their  movement,  I  made  the  determination  of  Specific  Gravities  my 
own  special  charge ;  whilst  Captain  Nares,  in  consultation  with  mo, 
carried  out  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  investigation.  I  shall 
here  give  only  the  general  results  of  our  joint  inquiries,  the  details 
of  which  will  be  fuund  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society ' 
(January  18,  and  June  13,  1872). 

61.  The  depth  of  the  northern  half  of  the  channel  over  the 
weBtem   "ridgo"  scarcely  anywhere  exceeds  50  fathoms;  whilst 
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in  its  southern  half  the  depth  does  not  seem  anywhere  to  reach  200, 
and  may  be  considered  to  aven^  1 50  fathoms.  From  this  "  ridge  " 
the  Atlantic  slope  deepens  gradually  westwards,  until,  at  a  distance 
of  about  45  miles,  a  depth  of  from  500  to  600  fathoms  is  reached. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mediterranean  slope  deepens  gradually 
eastwards  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Strait  (about  35  miles),  as 
far  as  its  embouchure  in  the  Mediterranean  between  Gibraltar  and 
Ceuta,  where  the  depth  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  exceeds 
500  fathoms.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Strait  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  not  of  that  of  the 
Atlantic.  If  its  bottom  were  to  be  elevated  200  fathoms,  the 
"  ridge  "  would  become  dry  land,  entirely  cutting  off  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Atlantic;  but  though  the  channel  between  the 
European  and  African  shores  would  be  considerably  narrowed,  it 
would  still  extend  further  west  than  Tangier.  If  thus  completely 
out  off  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Strait  would  be  in  every  sense  a  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  be  entirely  filled  with  the  denser 
water  of  that  great  inland  sea.  But  in  virtue  of  its  communication 
with  the  Ocean  outside,  and  of  the  continual  inflow  (modified  by 
tidal  changes)  of  a  surfiice-current  fixtm  the  Atlantic,  the  whole 
upper  stratum  of  the  water  of  the  Strait  has  a  purely  Atlantic 
character,  which  is  as  distinctly  recognizable  by  the  specific  gravity 
test  at  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  is  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  channeL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  stratum  no  less  distinctly  corresponds 
in  specific  gravity  with  the  denser  water  of  the  Mediterranean ;  so 
that  its  presence  can  be  recognised  by  this  character  no  less 
certainly  on  the  summit  of  the  "  ridge,"  than  in  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean  embouchure. 

52.  I  made  it,  therefore,  my  first  object  to  ascertain  whether  the 
presence  of  Mediterranean  water  could  be  detected  by  an  excess 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bottom-water,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  slope ;  our  previous  inquiries  having  shown  that  the  ordinary 
Iwttom- water  of  the  Atlantic,  which  we  now  know  to  be  Polar  (§  96) 
has  a  lower  salinity  than  its  surface-water.  Beginning  at  a  station 
in  Lat.  36°  47'  h.,  and  Long.  9°  39'  w.,  about  45  miles  w.s.w.  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  we  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wr/ace- water 
to  be  1*0268,  and  that  of  the  bottom-water  at  1560  fathoms'  depth  to  be 
1'0281.  A  like  marked  excess  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bottom-water 
over  that  of  the  »ur/oce-water  was  noted  in  a  succession  of  soundings 
taken  between  the  preceding  and  the  "  ridge ;"  the  excess  increasing 
as  the  "  ridge  "  was  approached,  so  that  at  about  20  miles  to  the 
westward  of  it,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  »u»/<ice-water  being 
1-0270,  that  of  the  bottom-water  at  325  fathoms  was  1-0285.    It 
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was  thus  dear  that  the  Mediterranean  water  was  flowing  down  the 
Atlaniie  slope  of  the  "ridge."  On  the  ridge  itself  we  found  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  «ur/ace-water  to  he  1-0271,  and  that  of  the 
2w(/oin- water  at  125  fathoms  to  be  1*0292 ;  and  as  the  former  was 
clearly  Atlantic  water,  and  the  latter  Mediterranean,  we  set  our- 
selves to  determine  the  relative  depth  of  each  stratua).  "We  found 
that  at  50  fathoms  the  specific  gravity  had  increased  to  1'0273,  and 
that  at  100  fathoms  the  specific  gravity  showed  a  further  increase 
to  10276  ;  but  that  a  marked  increase  from  this  to  r0290  showed 
itself  between  100  and  110  fathoms;  so  that  while  the  lower  part 
of  the  Atlantic  stratum  showed  a  sufficient  admixture  of  Mediterra- 
nean water  to  affect  very  sensibly  its  specific  giBvity,  the  stratum 
below  1 10  fathoms  might  be  considered  as  consisting  essentially  of 
Mediterranean  water.  Proceeding  within  the  Strait,  we  found  that, 
off  Tarifa,  a  sample  of  water  taken  from  the  bottom  at  330  fathoms 
gave  the  high  specific  gravity  of  I  "0293;  clearly  showing  its 
]SIediterranean  character.  Samples  taken  at  depths  of  200  and  150 
fathoms  gave  almost  exactly  the  same  specific  gravity  ;  as  did  also 
a  second  pair  of  samples  taken  in  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  Strait 
at  160  fathoms  and  125  fathoms.  As  the  Strait  deepened,  however, 
towards  Gibraltar,  wo  found  the  stratum  of  Mediterranean  water 
lying  at  a  greater  and  greater  depth  beneath  the  surface ;  our  specific 
gravity  observations  taken  between  Gibraltar  and  Centa,  whore  the 
depth  was  between  450  and  500  fathoms,  concurring  with  those  of 
the  previous  year  in  indicating  that  Atlantic  water  extends  down- 
wards to  between  200  and  225  fathoms,  whilst  from  250  fathoms  to 
the  bottom,  the  clmnnel  is  filled  with  Mediteiranean  water. 

63.  Thus  while  the  stratum  of  Mediterranean  water,  from  Tarifa 
to  the  "ridge,"  lay  at  between  100  and  125  fathoms  from  the 
surface,  it  lay  between  Tarifa  and  Gibraltar  at  a  depth  increasing 
to  between  200  and  250  fathoms ;  in  other  words,  between  the 
Mediterranean  end  of  the  Strait  and  Tarifa  it  rose  at  least  100 
fathoms  nearer  the  surface.  It  was  clear  from  observations  made 
on  the  "  ridge  "  through  the  whole  succession  of  tidal  changes,  that 
it  is  constantly  covered  by  a  strattun  of  Mediterranean  water: 
whilst  our  previous  observations  show  that  this  water  flows  down 
the  Atlantic  slope.  Ilcnco  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  acted  on  by  an 
impelling  force  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  it  nui  up-hill,  just  as  the 
heavier  because  colder  water  has  been  found  to  do  in  the  Florida 
Channel  (§  148).     As  the  distance  between  Gibraltar  and  Tarifa  is 

about  15  miles,  the  gradient  will  be  about --      *  .,      *  or  about   I 

15  miles 

in  132.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  here  to  do 
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■with  the  absolute  weight  of  this  body  of  water,  but  only  with  the 
difference  in  specific  gravity  between  water  of  (say)  1*027  and  water 
of  1*029;  which  is  less  than  ^^  part  of  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  water  thus  carried  up  the  slope. — It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  in  two  sets  of  Specific  Gravity  observations  very  carefully 
taken  at  the  Gibraltar  end  of  the  Strait,  the  water  at  250  &tbom8' 
depth  was  found  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  the  bottom 
water  at  &om  460  to  517  fathoms,  as  the  following  comparative 
statement  shows : 


Surface 
250  fathoms 
Bottom 


SpedSc  GniTltj. 


10271 
1-0293 
1-0281 


II. 

Specific  OraTtty. 


1-0271 
10292 
1-0283 


This  fact  affords  an  additional  indication  of  the  existence  of  an 
impelling  force  sufficient  to  produce  a  current ;  since  the  heavier 
stratom  could  not  otherwise  have  overlain  the  lighter. 

54.  An  examination  by  the  current-drag  (§  63)  of  the  direc- 
tion and  rate  of  the  movement,  as  well  of  the  upper  (Atlantic)  as  of 
the  under  (Mediterranean)  stratum,  was  made  at  each  end  of  the 
Strait,  and  also  in  the  middle.  The  observations  on  the  "  ridge  " 
were  deemed  more  satisfactory  by  Captain  Nares  than  those  made 
elsewhere,  being  less  affected  by  disturbing  agencies;  and  these 
seemed  to  lead  very  decidedly  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  the 
upper  tn-cnnient  and  the  under  ouf-cnrrent  are  more  influenced 
by  Tidal  action  than  had  been  previously  supposed,  each  of  them 
undei^oing  a  regular  reversal  on  the  "  ridge "  every  six  hours ; 
while  at  the  Gibraltar  end  of  the  Strait,  the  west-flowing  tide- 
wave  very  commonly  brings  the  surface  tn-current  to  a  stand,  if  it 
does  not  actually  reverse  >it,  while  it  adds  strength  to  the  ctat- 
enrrent  beneath.  The  IcUance  of  the  upper-current,  however,  is 
most  decidedly  twwards,  while  that  of  the  wnefer-current,  though  less 
considerable,  is  still  decidedly  outwards.  But  the  quantity  of  water 
which  each  onrrent  conveys,  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  might  be 
supposed  from  observations  made  only  at  the  period  of  most  rapid 
movement  of  that  current. 

55.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  existence  of  a  Tidal  flux  and 
reflux  in  the  Gibraltar  currents  no  more  proves  that  they  are 
sustained  by  tidal  action,  than  the  existence  of  an  alternate  ebb  and 
flow  in  a  river  proves  that  there  is  no  down-flowing  stream.    In 
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every  tidal  river,  the  ebb  is  stronger  on  the  whole  than  the  flood  ; 
the  excess  being  pro]:>ortioDal  to  the  amount  of  fresh  water  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  brings  down.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
a  floating  l)odj  thrown  into  such  a  river  is  at  last  carried  out 
to  sea,  though  it  may  have  lieen  brought  back  by  the  tide  twenty,, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  times,  each  time  stopping  at  a  point  a  little 
further  down  than  before.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever^ 
that,  putting  the  action  of  wind  out  of  the  question,  a  vessel  which 
enters  the  western  end  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  would  be  gradually 
carried  into  the  Mediten-anean  by  the  predominant  eatlerly  move- 
ment of  the  upper  current ;  though  its  general  easterly  progress 
would  bo  internipted  by  a  succession  of  returns  to  the  westward, 
or,  when  there  might  be  no  actual  return,  by  periods  of  rest.  And 
the  evidence  is  just  as  conclusive,  that  if  a  body  could  be  so 
weighted  as  to  remain  freely  suspended  in  the  Mediterranean 
stratum  off  Gibraltar,  and  its  movements  could  bo  watched  from 
above,  we  should  find  it  in  like  manner  gradually  working  its  way 
towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  Strait,  and  at  last  clearing  the 
"  ridge "  to  descend  along  the  Atlantic  slope  beyond.  This  it 
luld  not  do,  unless  the  tidal  action  were  supplemented  in  each 
le  by  some  other  agency ;  and  having  already  shown  that  the 
enormous  excess  of  evaporation  over  the  return  by  rain  and  rivers^ 
affords  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  inward  surface-current,  we 
have  now  to  enquire  what  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  outward 
under-current. 

56.  Cawie  of  the  Oitltcard  Under-Current. — Supposing  that  there 
were  neither  winds  nor  tides  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  an  outflow 
of  deeper  water  would  take  place,  as  a  Physical  necessity,  in  virtue 
of  the  excess  of  downward  and  therefore  of  lateral  pressure  in  the 
Mediterranean  over  the  Atlantic  column,  on  the  principle  already 
stated  (§  5).  For  the  effect  of  the  inequality  between  evaporation 
and  return  of  fresh  water  is  to  maintain  a  constant  difference  in 
salinity  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  water ;  the 
average  Specific  Gravity  of  the  former  lieing  above  1'029,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  about  1-027.  The  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean column  being  kept  up  by  surface-inflow  as  fast  as  it 
is  lowered  by  bottom-outflow,  the  disturbed  equilibrium,  though 
constantly  tending  to  restoration,  never  will  be  restored;  and  a 
double  current  will  thus  be  constantly  maintained.  (See  Ap- 
I'KNDix  I.)  But  the  under-current,  like  the  upper^3urrent,  is 
liable  to  modification  both  by  Winds  and  Tides.  'While  the 
influence  of  the  latter  was  very  obvious,  it  was  equally  obvioiis 
that  it  no  more  accounted  for  the  decided  excess  of  deep  on/flow 
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over  inflow,  than  it  accounted  for  the  decided  excess  of  surface 
«nflo  w  over  ouiflow.  Of  the  influence  of  wind,  we  had  more  than  one 
remarkable  instance,  which  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  explained 
in  any  other  way,  than  that,  through  a  slight  elevation  in  level, 
and  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  upper  stratum,  the  direction  of  the 
nnder-current  was  reversed  by  a  reversal  of  the  relative  pressures 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  columns.  It  was  noticeable  that 
when  a  strong  easterly  wind  was  prevailing,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  surface-water  was  raised  by  the  admixture  of  a  westward  drift 
of  Mediterranean  water  with  the  Atlantic  inflow ;  this  being  most 
perceptible  at  the  Gibraltar  end  of  the  Strait,  but  showing  itself 
also  at  Tarifa,  and  even,  in  a  less  degree,  on  the  "  ridge."  Now  the 
effect  of  this  wind  upon  the  inward  surfuce-cnrrent  was  either 
to  check  it,  or,  when  the  ebb  near  full  moon  would  have  other- 
wise given  it  unusual  strength,  very  sensibly  to  retard  it.  But, 
strange  as  it  at  first  appeared,  the  effect  upon  the  outward  under- 
current was  to  give  increased  force  to  the  tidal  reversal,  so  that  it 
flet  strongly  inwards,  at  the  estimated  rate,  in  one  instance,  of  3-8 
miles  per  hour.  This  anomaly,  however,  is  readily  explicable 
on  the  principle  already  set  forth  (§§  3,  4).  For  the  retardation  of 
tiie  snrfSuse  inflow,  by  the  opposing  action  of  the  wind  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Strait,  must  tend  to  produce  in  its  narrowest  part, 
which  lies  between  Tarifa  and  Point  Alcazar,  a  "  head  "  of  water, 
resembling  that  which  is  produced  by  the  blowing  of  wind  up 
a  loch ;  and  the  increase  of  downward  pressure  produced  by  this, 
concurring  with  the  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  surface- 
layer,  would  obviously  come  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  tidal  reversal 
in  the  direction  of  the  under-current,  and  would  account  for  its 
extraordinary  acceleration.* 

67.  Temperaitare  of  the  GUbrdliar  In-Cwrrent. — Having  observed,  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  Strait,  a  marked  reduction  of  Temperature  in  the 
mid-stream,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  water  nearer  the  Spanish 
side,  I  inferred  that  "  either  the  water  of  which  the  in-current  con- 
"  sists  is  drawn  from  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  at  least  as  far  north  as 
«  Lisbon,  or  that  it  is  derived  from  a  stratum  of  the  neighbouring 
"  ocean  somewhat  beneath  the  surface,  so  as  to  have  received  less 
"  of  the  solar  superheating  than  the  actual  surface-water."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  excess  of  temperature  in  the  surface-water  of  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  western  embowihwe  of  the  Strait,  was  considered 
as  indicating  that  there  is  a  predominant  surface-outflow  of  Medi- 


*  It  is  notioed  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  that  the  time  of  the  reversal  of  the 
flow  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  high  or  low  water,  but  precedes  it  by  about 
thiee-qoaiters  of  an  boor. 
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terra Aean  water  along  the  Spanish  coast ;  a  fact,  I  was  infonned. 
well  known  to  those  who  have  navigated  it.  Being  desirous  of 
obtaining  further  information  on  this  point,  I  requested  Capt.  Nares 
to  take  observations  of  surface-temperature  at  short  intervals,  on 
the  two  occasions  on  which  we  were  running  obliquely  across  the 
Strait.  One  of  these  soiics  (I.)  extends  along  a  line  of  about  10 
miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pearl  liock,  at  the  entrance  of 
Gibraltar  Bay,  to  a  short  distance  west  of  Point  Ciieson  the  African 
Coast;  the  other  (II.)  from  Tarifa  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Tangier 
Bay,  a  line  of  about  the  same  length,  but  about  ten  miles  further 
west.     Besides   these,  another  Scries  (III.)  was  tsiken  along  the 
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African  coast,  between  a  point  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cape  Spartel 
and  the  western  entrance  of  Tangier  Bay.  And  other  observations 
taken  to  the  S.E.  of  Europa  Point  gave  temperatures  of  70'^  and  Tl'-S, 
which  corresponded  with  those  obtained  in  the  previous  year  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  proper  temperature  being  here 
somewhat  reduced  by  the  inflow  of  colder  water  through  the  Strait. 
^H  Hence  it  appears,  that  whilst  the  water  nearest  tlie  Spanish  coast  in 

^H  Series  I.  had  the  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  was  a 
^H  rapid  fall  in  the  thermometer  as  we  came  into  the  mid-stream,  while 
^^  a  still  further  reduction  occurred  towards  the  African  side, — the 
I  lowest  temperature  ob.served  being  13"'5  beneath  the  highest,  simply 

I  in  changing  our  place  a  f(?w  miles  to  the  southward.    At  Tarifa  the 

^^  influence  of  the  Mediterranean  temperature  was  less  marked ;  but 
^^P  the  temperatures  taken  near  the  African  side  within  the  embouchure 
^H  of  the  Strait  were  nearly  as  low  as  in  Series  I. — I  learned  from  Dr. 
^H  Hooker,  who  had  visited  Morocco  a  short  time  before,  that  the 
^H  prevalence  along  that  coast  of  a  temperature  decidedly  below  that 
^H  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain,  is  a  fact  which  has  long  been  known 
^^^^^  locally ;  and  that  it  is  indicated  at  present  by  the  character  of  the 

^^^^■^    VOL.  *!  ^ 
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Flora,  whilst  a  still  more  marked  reduction  in  past  times  is  marked 
by  the  Boreal  character  of  the  Shells  found  in  the  later  Tertiary 
deposits. 

68.  Now  as  a  wr/octf-temperatnre  below  60°  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Eastern  Atlantic  daring  August  (when  these  observations 
were  taken)  farther  south  than  the  entrance  of  the  British 
Channel,*  it  seems  clear  that  this  cold  stream  must  be  derived 
from  a  «u&-surface  stratum.  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  question  (if  question  it  be)  whether  the  Gibraltar  in-flow  is  a 
wtfld-oarrent,  propelled  by  a  ew  a  tergo,  or  an  indraught  current 
drawn  in  by  a  om  a  fronte.  For,  if  it  were  the  former — as  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Laughton  and  Mr.  Croll  (Appendix  I.) — it  must  be 
a  surface-current ;  and  it  is  for  them  to  show  from  what  source 
wr/oce-water  below  60°  could  be  supplied.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  an  indraught  current,  sucked  in  through  the  Strait  to  supply 
the  excess  of  evaporation  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  naturally 
bo  drawn  from  a  sub-surface  stratum,  like  thd  water  flowii^  over 
a  mill-dam.'t' 

Black  Sea. 

69.  Physical  Condition  of  the  Black  Sea. — Though  often  treated  in 
works  on  Physical  Geography  as  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  the  Black  Sea  differs  from  the  Mediterranean  proper  in 
this  fundamental  character, — that  whilst  in  tbe  latter  the  evaporation 
greatly  exceeds  the  lain  and  river  return,,  so  that  its  level,  and 
consequently  its  area,  would  be  reduced  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Cas- 
pian) by  the  closure  of  its  communication  with  the  Oceanic  area, 
the  rain  and  river  supply  of  the  former  are  in  excess  of  its  evapo- 
ration, so  that  if  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  were  closed,  the 
level  would  rise,  and  the  area  would  increaie,  until  the  two  should 
come  to  an  equality.  The  Mediterranean  is  to  the  Black  Sea  what 
the  German  Ocean  is  to  the  Baltic — the  recipient  of  the  excess  of 
fresh  water  poured  into  its  basin ;  but  that  this  excess  is  much  less 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  so  that  the  great  Black  Sea  rivers 
furnish  but  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  Mediterranean,  will 
appear  from  the  considerations  now  to  be  presented. 

60.  The  area  of  the  Black  Sea,  inoludii^  the  Sea  of  Azov,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Caspian ;  namely  about  180,000 
square  miles.    Although  the  long  axis  of  the  former  lies  east  and 

•  See  the  Series  of '  Porcupine'  TempeTatnre-obserratioiig,  in  '  Proceedings  of 
Boyal  Society,'  Deo.  8, 1870,  pp.  220,  221. 
t  See  Capt  Manry's  ■  Fhyucal  Geography  of  the  Sea,'  §  387. 
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west,  while  that  of  the  latter  lies  north  and  south,  the  two  seas 
may  ho  regarded  as  under  nearly  the  same  climatic  conditions. 
Almoi-t  the  whole  of  the  Black  Sea  lies  between  the  Annnal  Iso- 
therms of  50"  and  60" ;  and  tlio  portion  of  the  Caspian  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  former  is  about  equal  to  that  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  latter.  Ilence  we  cannot  be  fur  wrong  in  estimating 
the  Evaporation  from  the  two  seas  as  abont  the  stime.  Now,  as 
the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  Volga  and  of  the  other  rivers  wliich 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Caspian,  together  with  its  rainfall,  is 
only  sufficient  to  compensate  for  iu  evaporation  (§  19),  it  is  obvious 
that  the  outflow  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  iEgcan  can  be  no  more — 
assuming  the  rainfall  over  the  two  areas  to  bo  the  same — than  the 
exceu  of  the  water  discharged  into  its  basin  by  the  Danube,  Don, 
Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  other  rivors  of  less  size,  over  that  which  is 
poured  into  the  Caspian.  That  there  i»  such  an  excess,  is  shown 
by  the  low  Salinity  of  the  Black  Sea  water,  which  averages  some- 
thing less  than  half  that  of  Mediterranean  water :  its  specific 
gravity  varying  from  r012  to  1-014,  according  to  the  season.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  this  excess  is  not  groat,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  although  within  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  I  was  able  to  trace  for 
some  distance  into  the  Mediterranean  the  reduction  in  specific 
gravity  produced  by  the  entrance  of  Atlantic  water,  whose  salinity 
far  more  nearly  approaches  its  own,  yet  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  water  of  the  .^gean  is  not  sensibly  reduced  below  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  reception,  through  the  Dardanelles,  of  the  half- 
saline  water  of  the  Black  Sea.  If  there  wore  no  excess,  the  evapo- 
ration being  merely  equalised  by  the  return  of  fresh  water,  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  would  have  the  salinity  of  that  of  the  great 
basin  with  which  it  is  in  free  communication.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  no  inflow  of  the  more  saline  water  of  the  .^Igoan, 
to  compensate  for  the  continual  efflux  of  the  half-salt  water  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  whole  of  its  salt  would  bo  ultimately  washed  out  of 
its  basin. 

61.  Now  I  urged  in  my  former  communication,  that  the  Physical 
theory  originally  suggested  by  Captain  Maury  in  regard  to  the 
undor-currents  of  the  Straits  of  Ba1>el  Mandeb  and  Gibraltar,  ought 
to  hold  good,  mutatig  mutandis,  for  the  Black  Sea  Straits,  as  well  as 
for  the  Baltic  ;  for  that,  whilst  the  outward  surface-current  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  keep  down  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  to  that  of 
the  ^gcan,  a  constant  excess  of  bottom-  and,  therefore,  of  lateral 
pressure,  is  produced  by  the  much  greater  salinity  of  the  ^gean, 
which  will  suffice  to  maintain  an  inward  under-current,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  I  ventured  to  predict  on  the  double  ground  of  a  priori 
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and  a  posteriori  necessity.*  This  oonolnsion,  however,  was  con- 
tested by  Captain  Spiatt,  who  considered  that  his  own  experiments 
conclusively  proved  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  Black  Sea  Straits  to 
be  stationary,  when  a  strong  surface-current  was  rnnning  outward.f 
To  me  it  appeared,  however,  that  Captain  Spratt  had  neglected  one 
very  important  consideration,  namely,  the  "  pull "  of  the  surfJEtce- 
current  on  the  suspending  buoy ;  and  that  the  stationary  position  of 
the  "  current-drag  "  hanging  in  the  deeper  stratum,  really  indicated 
that  it  must  be  acted-ou  by  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  which  was  acting  on  the  suspending  buoy. 
Thus  I  deduced  from  Captain  Spratt's  experiments  a  conclusion 
precisely  opposed  to  his  own ;  ^  and  I  found  my  interpretation  of 
them  supported  by  the  opinion  of  naval  of&oers  who  have  made  a 
special  study,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  of  all  matters 
relating  to  currents.  Understanding,  however,  that  the '  Shearwater,' 
when  her  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  had  been  completed,  would 
proceed  to  the  Dardanelles,  I  requested  the  Hydr<^apher  to  the 
Admiralty  to  cause  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  there  made  with 
the  "  current<lrag  "  which  had  been  successfully  used  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Captain  Nares  and  myself  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
These  experiments  were  carried  out  with  great  skill  by  Captain 
Wharton,  who  succeeded  Captain  Nares  in  command  of  the '  Shear- 
water ;'  and  the  summary  of  their  results,  which  I  shall  now  give,  is 
derived  from  the  ofScial  account  famished  by  him  to  the  Admiralty. 
62.  It  is  clear  that  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  surface- 
currents,  while  serving  to  carry  oflF  the  excess  of  fresh  water  dis- 
charged by  rivers  into  the  Black  Sea,  are  to  a  certain  extent  mnd- 
onrrents.  During  about  three-quarters  of  the  year,  the  wind  blows 
pretty  steadily  from  the  north-east,  that  is,  doum  the  Straits ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  stronger  and  more  continuous  the  wind,  the  stronger 
is  the  surface  out-current.  On  calm  days  the  out-current  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  usually  slack ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  strong 
wind  blows  from  the  south-west,  its  flow  may  be  entirely  checked. 
It  requires  a  continuance  of  strong  south-west  wind,  however,  to 
reverse  its  direction;  and  its  rate,  when  thus  reversed,  is  never 
equal  to  that  of  the  ou(-current.  The  speed  of  the  Dardanelles 
•current  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  Strait,  according  to  its 
breadth ;  being  usually  about  one  knot  per  hour  at  Gallipoli,  and 
three  knots  in  the  "  Narrows  "  at  Cbanak  Ealeksi,  where,  with  a 
strong  north-easterly  wind,  it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  four,  and 
a-half  knots ;  the  average  of  the  whole  being  estimated  by  Captain 

•  '  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,'  Dec.  8, 1870,  p.  213. 

t  Ibid.,  June  15, 1871,  p.  536.  |  Ibid.,  June  13, 1872,  p.  639. 
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Wharton  at  one  and  a-half  knot. — The  Bosphorus  current  Las  not 
been  as  carefully  studied  as  that  of  tlio  Dardanelles ;  but  Captain 
Wharton  states  that  its  rate  is  greater,  averaging  about  two  and 
H-hiilf  knots  per  hour,  apparently  in  conscqnenoe  of  the  limitation 
of  its  channel,  which  is  scarcely  wider  at  any  point  than  is  the 
Dardanelles  at  the  "Narrows."  It  continues  to  run,  though  at.  a 
reduced  rate,  when  there  is  no  wind ;  and  it  is  only  in  winter, 
after  a  continued  south-west  gale  of  long  duration,  that  a  rever>al  of 
the  Bosphorus  current  ever  takes  place.  The  continued  outtlow 
of  the  Bosphorus  current,  when  there  is  no  wind,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  there  is  an  excess  to  be  discharged,  and  that,  though 
affected  by  wind,  this  outflow  is  not  dependent  upon  it. 

63.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  as  the  greatest  depth  of 
these  two  Straits  does  not  exceed  fifty  fathoms,  the  determination 
of  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  undor-cuiTent  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  But  it  is  rendered  di£Bcult  by  the  very 
rapidity  of  the  movement,  alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
stratum.  The  result  of  the  earlier  experiments  made  by  Captain 
Whaiton,  in  which  he  used  the  current-drag  that  we  had  worked 
satisfactorily  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  corresponded  pretty  closely 
with  those  of  Capt.  Spratt ;  no  other  than  inferential  evidence  being  ob- 
tained of  the  existence  of  an  inward  under-current.  But  perceiving 
from  the  very  oblique  direction  of  the  suspending  line  (Diag.  III.) 

DiAGRAll  UI. 


that  the  under-cnrrent  must  be  acting  on  the  ourreDt-<lrag  at  a 
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great  diBadvantage,  Captain  Wharton  set  himself  to  devise  a  drag 
which  should  hang  vertically,  even  when  the  suBpending  line  was 
oblique  (Diag.  IV.),  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  impact  of 

DiAOBAH  rv. 


a  current  at  right  angles  to  it.  This  worked  Batis&ctorily,  and 
gave  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
under-ourrent,  by  dragging  the  suspending  buoy  inwards  against  the 
surface-current;  the  force  of  which,  aided  by  vrind,  was  sufiScient  on 
several  occasions  to  prevent  the  row-boats  from  following  the  buoy, 
only  the  steam-cutter  being  able  to  keep  up  with  it. — The  following, 
which  is  the  most  striking  of  all  these  results,  was  obtained  in  the 
Bosphorus  on  the  21st  of  August,  1872,  with  a  surface-ctirront 
running  outwards  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a-half  knots  per  hour, 
and  a  north-east  wind  of  force  4.  "  When  the  current-drag  was 
lowered  to  a  depth  afterwards  assumed  to  be  20  fathoms,  it  at  once 
rushed  violently  away  against  the  surface-stream,  the  large  buoy 
and  a  small  one  being  pulled  completely  under  water,  the  third 
alone  remaining  visible.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  this 
series  of  floats  tearing  through  the  water  to  windward.  The  steam- 
cutter  had  to  go  full  speed  to  keep  pace  with  it."  When  sunk 
2  fathoms  deeper,  the  strain  was  so  great  as  to  puU  all  three  buoys 
beneath  the  surface ;  but  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  tboy  reap- 
peared at  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  windward,  the  drag  having 
grounded.    It  is  obvious  that  the  real  rate  of  the  under-current 
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miut  be  very  miicb  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  float,  sinoo  the  current-drag  impelled  by  it  had  to 
draw  the  large  suspending  buoj-s  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
line  against  the  powerful  surface-current  running  at  three  and 
a-half  knots  an  hour  in  the  opposite  direction ;  their  motion 
through  the  water,  therefore,  being  nearly  four  and  a-half  knots 
an  hour. 

64.  The  diflference  in  the  Specific  Gravity  of  water  obtained  from 
different  depths,  was  usually  found  in  Captain  Wharton's  investiga- 
tions, as  in  those  made  by  myself  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (§  52), 
to  afford,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  very  sure  indication  of  the 
direction  of  the  movement  of  each  stratum  ;  the  Jicacy  water  of  the 
.(Egean  flowing  inwards,  and  the  light  water  of  the  Black  Sea  out' 
wards.  And  it  was  indicated  alike  bj'  both  modes  of  inquiry,  that 
the  two  strata  move  in  opposite  directions,  one  over  the  other,  with 
very  little  intermixture  or  retardation ;  the  passage  from  the  ono 
to  the  other  being  ususUly  very  abrupt.  In  a  few  instances,  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  usual  rule ;  an  ou/ward  movement  being 
found  in  the  deepest  stratum,  while  the  middle  stratum  was  moving 
triwards,  though  the  water  of  both  these  strata  had  the  density  of 
the  iEgean.  These  anomalies  are  considered  by  Captain  Wharton 
to  proceed  from  the  prevalence  of  opposite  winds  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  Strait. 

65.  As  a  general  rule,  the  strength  of  the  inward  under-current 
was  proportioned  to  that  of  the  oM/ward  surface-current ;  and  this 
was  very  remarkably  shown  in  cases  in  which,  both  having  been 
slack  during  a  calm,  an  incrca.so  of  wind  augmented  the  rates  of 
both  currents  alike.    That  awind  blowing  outwards  should  promota. 
the  flow  of  an  under-current  inwards,  may  at  first  sight  appearJ 
anomalous ;  but  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.     Suppose   that  al 
moderate  south-west  wind,  by  cheeking  the  surface-outflow,  koepAJ 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  just  so  much  above  that  of  the  .^gean,] 
that  the  greater  density  of  the  latter  cjlumn  is  counteqwised  by  the 
greater   Iteight  of  the  former ;  then,  as  the  fcoWotn-pressures  of  the 
two  are  equal,  their  lateral  pressures  will  also  be  equal,  and  there 
■will  be  no  under-current  so  long  as  this  condition  lasts.     But  so 
soon  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the  south-west  wind,  the  level  of  tho 
Black  Sea  is  lowered  by  a  surface-outflow,  the  iEgcan  columu  comes 
to  be  the  heavier,  and  its  excess  of  lateral  pressure  produces  a  deep 
inflow.     And  when  this  outflow  is  farther  aided  by  a  north-cast 
wind,  80  that  the  levels  of  tho  two  seas  are  equalised,  or  there 
is  even  an  excess  of  elevation   at  the   iEgcan  end,  the   greater 
weight  of  the  ^Egean  column  will  produce  a  greater  lateral  pressure, 
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and  will  consequently  increase  the  force  of  the  inward  nnder- 
current.* 

66.  The  proportional  force  and  volume  of  the  two  currents 
cannot  he  estimated  from  these  experiments  with  anything  lik& 
certainty;  hut  Captain  Wharton  thinks  that  the  under -current 
sometimes  carries  tn  as  much  as  iioo-ihird»  of  the  water  that  th& 
surface-current  carries  out.  That  it  ordinarily  returns  at  least  half, 
may  he  £urly  inferred  irom  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  average 
salini^  of  the  Black  Sea  water  at  ahout  half  that  of  Mediterranean 
water ;  since  it  is  ohvious  that  this  proportion  could  not  be  kept 
up,  unless  as  much  salt  re-enters  the  basin  by  the  under-current,  as 
passes  out  of  it  by  the  upper.  Hence  as  the  salinUy  of  the  under- 
current is  tvoice  that  of  the  upper,  its  vobime  may  be  taken  at  about 
on^-half;  so  that  the  actual  excess  of  outflow  will  be  only  about  one- 
hdf  of  the  volume  of  water  that  forms  the  surface-current — It 
is  certain,  however,  that  these  conditions  are  considerably  modified 
at  different  periods  of  the  year.  During  the  winter  months  a  lai^& 
proportion  of  the  drainage-area  of  the  Black  Sea  rivers  is  constantly 
covered  with  snow,  so  that  the  quantity  of  water  they  bring  down 
is  comparatively  small;  and  at  this  time  the  prevalent  wind  in  the 
Black  Sea  Straits  is  from  the  south-west,  so  that  the  surface-move- 
ment is  inwards.  But  though  the  supply  of  water  is  reduced,  the 
evaporation  is  also  reduced ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is 
still  a  sub-sur&ce  outflow  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  is  proved  by  the  direction  of  the  water- weeds,  f  It  is  inr 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  snows  melt,  that  the  Black 
Sea  rivers  bring  down  their  lai^est  supply  of  water ;  and  it  is  then 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  Black  Sea  water  is  at  its.  lowest,  and 

*  The  influence  of  a  sliiiht  difference  of  level  in  producing  a  differenoe  of 
downward  and  therefore  of  lateral  pressure,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  an  under- 
current, is  well  shown  in  the  following  case  recorded  by  one  of  the  United  States 
Cowt  Surveyors,  with  reference  to  the  current  of  cold  water  which  runs  inwards 
through  the  Florida  Channel  beneath  the  Gulf-Stream.  "  The  exit  of  the  water 
brought  down  by  Uie  Hudson  Biver  is  so  much  impeded  by  the  '  Narrows '  of 
New  York  Harbour,  that  the  surface-level  of  the  river  is  always  higher  than  that 
of  the  sea  outside ;  and  as  the  difference  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  do  more  than 
compensate  for  the  excess  in  the  weight  of  the  column  of  sea-water  outside  above 
that  of  the  column  of  river-water  inside,  no  deep  inflow  of  sea-water  takes  place. 
But  during  the  dry  Btimmer-season,  the  level  of  the  river  comes  down  so  nearly 
to  an  equedity  with  that  of  the  sea,  that  the  outside  column  becomes  the  heavier ; 
and  a  deep  inflow  of  salt  water  Uien  takes  place,  extending  a  good  way  up  tiie 
river,  though  the  surface  outflow,  consisting  of  water  thus  rendered  brackidi, 
continues  for  nine  out  of  the  twelve  tidal  hours." — See  Itlitchell  in  '  Silliman'a 
American  Journal,'  vol.  xliii.  (1867),  p.  74. 

t  Of  this  I  have  been  assured  by  a  gentleman  formerly  residing  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  won  a  guinea-bet  by  thus  demonstrating  to  his  opponent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  outflow,  notwithstanding  the  opposing  action  of  the  wind  upon 
thesuifiwe. 
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tbat  the  ontward  surfaoe-carrent  is  most  distinctly  an  oterflov 
current,  and  least  dependent  on  vrind. — It  is  mnch  to  be  desired 
that  observations  on  the  Black  Sea  currentM  should  be  made  at  that 
season  also ;  since  those  of  Captain  Wharton  were  carried  on  at  a 
time  when  the  evaporation  must  still  have  been  considerable  and 
the  excess  of  river-supply  small,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  wind 
would  be  more  decided. 

67.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  afSrmed  with  certainty,  that  the 
excess  of  Black  Sea  water  discharged  into  the  M^eim,  above  that  of 
^gean  water  flowing  back  into  tbo  Black  Sea  basin  as  an  under- 
current, cannot  contribute  to  the  supply  of  the  enormoas  evapora- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  as  much  as  would  be  discharged  into  it 
by  a  single  considerable  river. 

Baltic  Sea. 

68.  Phytical  Condition  oftht  Baltic. — Of  all  large  Inland  Seas,  the 
Baltic  is  the  one  in  which  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  brought  into 
its  hatin  by  rain  and  rivers  bears  the  largest  proportion  to  its  loss 
by  evaporation  ;  as  is  indicated  by  its  Specific  Gravity,  which,  while 
varying  greatly  in  different  parts  of  its  area,  and  at  different 
seasons,  averages  much  less  than  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  about  160,000  miles,  or  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea;  and  its  drainage-area  is  nearly  as  extensive,  being 
estimated  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  only,  however,  the  extent  of  its  drainage-area,  which  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of  water  that  flows  into  it  by  rivers;  for  this 
depends  even  more  upon  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow  which  falls  upon 
that  area,  and  the  proportion  of  this  which  is  dissipated  by  evapora- 
tion before  the  rivers  which  collect  it  discharge  themselves  into  the 
basin.  Now  there  is  probably  no  inhabited  region  in  which  such  a 
quantity  of  snow  fulls,  as  it  does  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic. 
They  receive  direct  from  the  Atlantic  a  vast  amount  of  moisture 
brought  by  its  west  and  south-west  winds  ;  and  even  the  winds 
which  have  already  passed  over  the  low  plains  uf  Jutland  and 
Northern  Germany,  will  have  parted  with  little  of  their  moisture 
before  reaching  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  When  these 
vapour-laden  West  and  South-west  winds  meet  the  cold  dry  East 
and  North-oast  winds  of  Siberia,  their  moisture  is  precipitated, — in 
winter  as  snow,  and  in  the  summer  as  rain ;  and  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature,  the  proportion  lost 
by  evaporation  is  comparatively  small.  While  the  climate  of 
Norway  ia  ameliorated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  the  afBux 
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of  warm  water  to  its  shores  (§  112),  tbis  amelioration  does  not 
extend  to  the  Swedish  side  of  the  watershed  which  separates  the 
two  countries.  A  large  part  of  this,  together  with  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  Kussian  Finland,  lies  between  the  winter  isotherms 
of  10°  and  20" ;  whilst  the  southern  portion,  with  the  Baltic  proper, 
and  the  German  portion  of  its  borders,  lies  between  the  tvinter 
isotherms  of  20°  and  30°.  The  average  summer-temperature,  though 
high  in  proportion  to  the  latitude,  is  from  15°  to  20°  lower  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  and  Caspian.  And  while  the 
mean  anmud  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean  ranges  between 
60°  and  70°,  and  that  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  middle  basin  of 
the  Caspian  between  50°  and  60°,  that  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Baltic  and  of  the  area  it  drains  averages  about  45°,  and  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  its  borders  ranges  between  40°  and  30°. 

69.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  evaporation,  alike  from  the 
surface-water  of  the  basin  itself,  and  from  the  drainage-area  which 
feeds  it,  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  either  of 
the  great  Inland  Seas  of  southern  Europe ;  so  that  if,  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  the  Baltic 
should  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  German  Ocean,  its 
level  would  be  raised  by  the  excess  of  treah  water  discharged  into 
its  basin  over  the  amount  lost  by  evaporation,  until  the  increase  of 
the  latter,  by  the  extension  of  its  evaporation-area,  shonld  bring  the 
two  to  an  equality.  As  it  has  an  outlet,  however,  by  the  Sound,  the 
Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt,  there  is  ordLaarily  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  upper  water  of  the  Baltic  towards  that  outlet,  and  a 
considerable  outflow  through  it.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh 
water  is  discharged  by  the  numerous  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  estuary ;  so  that  their  united  waters  form  a 
southward  current,  which  is  very  rapid  where  the  gulf  narrows  at 
Quarken  (being  partly  blocked  up  by  the  Walgrund  Islands),  and 
again  where  it  is  divided  by  the  Aland  Islands  at  its  junction  with 
the  Baltic  proper.  This  current  is  usually  perceptible  over  the 
general  sur&ce  of  the  Baltic,  though  it  is  liable  to  considerable 
modification  from  prevalent  winds.  It  is  iii  spring  and  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  when  the  snows  are  melting,  that  the 
discharge  of  river-water  into  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  greatest, 
and  its  outflow  current  the  strongest.  During  the  winter,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  usually 
&ozen  over;  and  large  masses  of  ice  are  often  seen  between 
Stockholm  and  the  Bussian  islands  of  Dagoe  and  Oesel,  showing 
the  comparative  stillness  of  its  surface. 
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70.  The  Salinity  of  the  water  differs  greatly,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  in  different  parts  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
varies  also  with  the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
the  water  is  often  bo  little  salt  as  to  be  quite  drinkable, — its 
specific  gravity  having  been  observed  as  low  as  1*004.  But  it  is  said 
to  contain  at  Christmas  six  times  the  quantity  of  salt  that  it 
contains  at  Midsummer  ;  showing  that  when  the  river  supply  is  at 
its  lowest,  there  must  be  a  large  reflux  of  salt  watex  from  the 
outside  ocean.  In  &ot,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Baltic  proper, 
the  water  of  the  deeper  stratum  is  much  more  saline  than  that  of  the 
upper  stratum ;  the  latter  flowing  over  the  former  in  its  way 
towards  the  outlet  of  the  basin,  just  as  the  fresh-water  current  of  a 
great  river  runs  out  to  sea,  far  beyond  the  sight  of  land.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  reflux  of  suit  water,  the  basin 
would  come  in  no  long  time  to  be  occupied  by  freah  water ;  and 
the  variation  just  mentioned  as  observable  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
accords  well  with  the  example,  on  a  smaller  scale,  already  cited  in 
regard  to  the  River  Hudson  (§  65,  note).  AVhen  its  level  is  raised  by 
the  influx  of  river-water,  the  downward  pressure  of  its  column, 
altbougb  consisting  of  water  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  becomes 
greater  than  that  of  the  salt  water  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  no 
reflux  of  the  latter  takes  place.  But  as  soon  as  its  level  has  been 
reduced  by  the  stoppage  of  the  river  supply,  the  salt-water  column 
beoomee  the  heavier,  and  a  reflux  takes  place. 

71.  Thus  the  conditions  on  which  depend  the  movements  of  the 
water  in  the  Straits  whereby  the  Baltic  communicates  with  the 
Carman  Ocean,  differ  greatly  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  As 
a  general  nile,  there  is  an  outward  surface-current  of  greater  or 
less  strength,  which  is  obviously  an  overflow-current ;  and  that, 
when  such  is  the  case,  there  is  ordinarily  an  inward  under-current 
of  Oceanic  water,  may  now  be  considered  as  unequivocally  proved 
by  the  careful  researches  of  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Kiel,*  who  has  been  for 
some  years  engaged  in  tho  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  who 
is  perfectly'  satisfied  that  large  bodies  of  water  in  tlio  Baltic  Straits 
are  thus  put  in  motion  by  differences  of  Specific  Gravity.  That 
both  the  upper  and  the  uiider-currents  should  bo  affected  by 
prevalent  Winds,  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected  from  what  has 
gone  before.  When  a  wind,  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
keeps  back  the  surface-current,  and  bunks  up  its  water,  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  inside  column  may  oome  to  equal  or  even 
to  exceed  that  of  the  outside  column ;  and  the  under-current  will  be 


•  '  Unlersacliungon  iiber  physiknliscbe  Verbiilt&iese  dca  weatlioben  Theilea  der 
0»t-8ee.'    Von  Dr.  H.  A.  Jleyor,  Kiel. 
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'brought  to  a  stand  in  the  first  case,  and  will  be  reversed  in  the 
second — as  we  found  it  to  be  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  (§  56).  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  strongly  saline  nnder- 
cuirent,  with  the  aid  of  the  occasional  reversal  of  the  surfsic©- 
current,  must  cany  back  as  much  salt  into  the  basin  of  the  Baltic, 
as  is  carried  forth  by  the  surface-current  of  water  of  low  salinity, 
which  usually  sets  outwards  through  the  three  channels  whereby  it 
communicates  with  the  German  Ocean. 

NoBWEOiAN  Fjords. 

72.  The  thermal  condition  of  the  deep  Fjords  on  the  western  coast 
<^  Norway  is  of  great  interest,  as  confirming  the  general  doctrine 
that  a  body  of  deep  water,  cut  ofi"  from  communication  with  the 
corresponding  stratum  of  the  ocean,  will  have  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, not  subject  to  reduction  with  depth  ;  and  that  this  temperature 
will  be  that  of  the  isocheimal  of  the  locality.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  Norwegian  Fjords  are  of  great  depth  in  their 
middle  part — the  Sogne  Fjord,  for  instance,  going  down  to  700 
fathoms — ^but  are  shallow  near  their  mouths ;  so  that  all,  save  their 
superficial  stratum,  is  really  in  a  state  of  secltision  from  any 
exterior  thermal  influence.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Pro- 
fessor Mohn,of  Christiania,  that  alike  in  the  Trondhjem,  the  Sogne, 
and  the  Hardanger  Qords,  a  constant  temperature  of  about  43^° 
is  met  with  at  50  fathoms'  depth,  which  continues  unchanged  to 
the  bottom.  This  agrees  very  closely,  not  with  the  atmospheric 
isocheimal — ^which  is  much  lower — but  with  the  mean  winter 
temperature  of  the  flow  of  warm  water,  which  reaches  the  coast 
of  Norway  from  the  south-west,  and  which  keeps  open  its  fjords 
and  harbours  (§  112).  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  warmth  of 
the  upper  stratum  is  kept  up  by  its  constant  renewal,  the  winter 
depression  of  atmospheric  temperature  below  the  freezing-point 
cannot  act  upon  the  water  that  occupies  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
Qords ;  and  that  its  temperature  will  represent  that  to  which  the 
surface-water  is  brought  down  by  the  colder  air  above  it. 

Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

73.  A  contrary  condition  seems  to  prevail  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
which  is  a  basin  of  no  great  depth,  chut  in  by  the  peninsula  of 
Eamtchatka,  the  large  islands  of  Sagalian  and  Yesso,  and  the  chiun 
of  the  Kurile  islands,  between  which  there  are  shallow  straits. 
Here  Dr.  Homer,  who  accompanied  Krusenstern's  Expedition,  found 
the  surface-temperature  in  August  to  be  46°-4 ;    but  at  only   18 
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fathoms'  deplh,  the  thermometer  sank  to  Sl'-C,  at  60  fathoms  to 
28''-8,  and  at  115  fatlioms  to  28''-C.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the 
deeper  water  permanently  retains  the  low  winter-temperature  of 
that  region  ;  only  the  superficial  stratum  of  about  50  fathoms 
having  its  temperature  raised  by  the  warmth  of  the  summer  sun, 
though  the  July  isotherm  of  60°,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
England,  crosses  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  nearly  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude. 

SuLu  Sea. 

74.  In  the  Sulu  Sea,  a  small  area  lying  between  the  north-east 
angle  of  Borneo  and  the  south-west  portion  of  l^Iindinao,  we  have 
another  very  interesting  example  of  the  effect  otteclutlon  cm  the  tem- 
periture  of  water  occupying  a  l^asin  whose  deeper  part  is  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  outside  Ocean.  Although  not  osten- 
sibly an  Inland  Sea,  being  but  very  partially  enclosed  by  land,  it  is 
so  surrounded  by  reefs  and  shoals,  as  to  have  only  a  superficial  and 
limited  communicatiou  with  either  the  China  or  the  Celebes  Sea. 
Notwithstanding  this  enclosure,  its  depth  is  very  great,  ranging 
to  1778  fathoms ;  and  its  temperature-phenomena  present  exactly 
the  same  contrast  with  those  of  the  China  Sea,  that  the  temperature- 
phenomena  of  the  Mediterranean  present  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  Eastern  Atlantic,  as  shown  in  Diagram  V.  (next  page),  and 
more  particularly  in  the  following  comparative  Table  of  the  tem- 
pornture-soundings  taken  by  Captain  Chinimo  in  the  two  seas: — 


aoloSn. 


CblnaSe*. 


Surface 

SO&thoraa 

40       ., 

50  to  80  fatboms 
lOOfathonu 
120  ,. 
ISO  ,. 
200  ., 
250  ,. 
308  . , 
41G       .. 

r>UO  to  1778  fathoms 
550  to  1546     ,, 


ii 

1 

64-5 

56*2 

51-5 

50 

Thus  it  appears  that  with  surface-temperatures  almost  exactly 
identical,  and  with  a  rate  of  descent  through  the  first  100  fathoms 
nearly  the  same,  there  is  a  most  marked  difference  beneath.  For 
whilst  in  the  Sulu  Sea  the  thermometer  only  falls  to  56°-2  at  200 
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DlASHAU  V. 


CmsA  Su. 


Stsio  Ska. 
Surface  a<° 


fathoms,  to  51^°  at  308  fathoms,  aod  to  50"  at  500  fathoms,  and  the 
temperature  is  uniform  from  that  point  down  to  tho  bottom  at 
1778  fathoms, — it  descends  rapidly  in  the  China  Sea  to  iil"  at  200 
fathoms,  thence  to  41"  at  416  fathoms,  and  thence  to  37°  at  550 
fathoms,  at  which  point  it  rciuEiins  stationary  down  to  the  bottom 
at  1546  fathoms.  The  marked  difference  in  the  temperatures  of 
the  deeper  strata  of  the  two  sees  is  attributed  by  Capt.  Chimmo — 
in  my  opinion  with  adequate  reason — to  the  exchision  from  tho 
Sulu  Sea  of  tho  deep  Polar  flow  which  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  China  Sea.  And  the  more  rapid  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  200  fathoms  in  the  China  Sea  appears  attributable  to  the 
same  condition ;  since  among  the  temperatures  taken  at  200  fathoms 
by  the  echool-ahip  '  Mercury'  (§  142),  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  Cape  de  Verde  lidands,  there  were  tlireo  which  .showed  a  marked 
elevation — namely,  from  53'' and  54''  to  58" and  60' ;  and  these  three 
were  over  bottoms  too  shallow  to  receive  the  cold  Polar  stratum  that 
overflows  the  bottom  over  which  the  lower  temperatures  presented 
themselves. 

76.  If,  now,  we  enquire  by  what  the  constant  temperature  of  the 
deeper  stratum  of  the  crater-liko  basin  of  the  Sulu  Sea  is  deter- 
mined, we  find  it  to  bo  clearly  nol — as  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
tho  Rod  Sea  —  the  atmospheric  isocheimal,  which  would  be  not 
lower  than  75° ;  but  to  be  obviously  that  of  the  coldest  water  that 
can  find  its  way  into  the  basin  from  Ihe  China  or  the  Celebes  Sea, 
through  the  passages  between  tho  reefs  and  islands ;  and  we  might 
even  fix  the  depth  of  those  passages  at  about  250  fathoms.*  And 
thus,  while  in  the  Norwegian  Fjords  the  constant  temperature  is 
raited  by  the  afflux  of  an  upper  stratum  which  derives  its  excess  of 

•  8eo  §§  8,  9  of  my  Beport  for  1871,  in  the  •  Procecdines  of  the  Royal  Society ' 
for  Juno  13, 1872. 
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warmth  from  Equatorial  heat,  in  this  Sola  Sea  it  is  loteered  by  the 
entrance  of  a  sub-fliirface  stratum  whose  reduced  temperature  depends 
on  an  af9nx  of  Polar  water. 


Pabt  n.~GENERAL  OCEANIC  CIRCULATION. 

Prefatory  Remarhs. 

76.  In  the  introduction  to  my  former  commnnication,  I  stated 
that  "  I  claim  no  originality  whatever  in  advancing  the  doctrine 
"  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation  sustained  by  difference  of  Tem- 
"  peraturo.  It  has  been  hinted  at  by  various  writers,  especially 
"  Professor  Buff  and  Captain  Maury  ;  though,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
"  it  has  not  been  formally  propounded  by  any."  I  have  since 
learned,  however,  from  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  had  made  a  special 
study,  for  Geological  purposes,  of  all  the  inquiries  into  Deep-Sea 
Temperature  carried  out  before  tbo  commencement  of  tho  in- 
vestigations which  led  mo  to  this  doctrine,  that  similar  views 
had  long  previously  been  adopted  by  Physicists  of  great  eminence,* 
although  they  had  never  commanded  general  acceptance ;  having, 
alike  in  this  country  and  in  France,  been  put  aisde  in  favour  of 
tho  doctrine  of  the  uniform  Deep-Sea  Temperature  of  39°,  which 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  the  obser- 
vations mode  in  DlJrville's  and  Sir  James  Boss's  Expeditions,  and 
which  had  been  accepted  by  Sir  John  Herschcl,  who  stamped  it 
with  the  impress  of  his  high  authority. 

77.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  Professor  Wyville  Thomson 
and  I  entered  upon  our  '  Lightning'  Cruise  of  1868  ;  in  which  wo 
encountered,  on  certain  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  Channel  between 
the  North  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Island.s,  at  depths  between  500 
and  600  fathoms,  a  temperature  of  32°,  which  siibsequent  observa- 
tions with  "  protected  "  thermometers  have  shown  to  be  really  29^° ; 
whilst  in  other  parts  of  tho  same  area  we  found,  at  similar  or  even 
greater  depths,  a  temperature  of  46°,  which  subsequent  observations 
have  shown  to  be  really  43i°.  I'he  contra-st  between  the  Arctic 
character  of  the  Fauna  of  the  "  cold  area,"  and  the  warmer  tempe- 
rate character  of  that  of  the  "  warm  area,"  strongly  impressed  me 
with  the  conviction  that  this  contrast  must  depend  upon  two  great 
movements  of  Ocean-water  in  opposite  directions :  a  cold  stream 
flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  a  warm  stream  flowing 
from  south-west  to  north-east.     And  I  was  further  led  to  the  con- 


*  A  most  elaborate  Memoir  on  this  subject  bsB  recently  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  to  the  Koyal  Society ;  from  which  the  statements  in  §|  82,  83  ore  . 
derired. 
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elusion  that  the  latter  could  not  be  the  true  Gulf-Stream  or  Florida 
Current;  since  all  our  knowledge  of  it  indicates  that  it  is  so  far 
spread  out  and  dispersed  in  the  Mid-Atlantic,  that  its  influence 
near  the  Faroe  Islands  cannot  possibly  extend  to  a  depth  of  from 
600  to  700  fethoms.   I  then  learned  for  the  first  time  (my  ordinary 
studies  having  lain  in  quite  a  different  direction),  that  the  exLstenoe 
of  "  Polar  currents,"  extending  to  the  Equator,  was  well  known  to 
Physicists ;  and  the  experiments  which  were  made  (in  anticipation 
of  the  '  Porcupine '  Expedition  of  1869)  "  on  the  influence  of  water- 
pressure  on  Thermometers,"  having  satisfied  me  that  the  observa- 
tions taken  in  Sir  James  Ross's  Antartio  Voyage  were  probably  to 
l>e  interpreted  as  indicating  the  general  prevalence  of  a  Deep-Sea 
Temperature  not  much  above  32°,  I  was  led  to  the  idea  of  a  general 
Oceanic  Circulation  dependent  on  Thermal  Agency  alone,  which 
should  bring  a  deep  stratum  of  Polar  water  to  the  Equator,  and 
carry  the  upper  stratum  from  the  Equator  towards  the  Poles.   This 
idea  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  systematic  Temperature 
obserTations  taken  during  the  summer  of  1869,  in  the  deep  water 
near  the  Eastern  border  of  the  Atlantic  basin,  as  well  as  in  the 
channel  previously  explored  in  the  '  Lightning.'    For  whilst   in 
the  latter  we  found  two  very  distinct  strata, — the  upper  warm,  the 
lower  cold, — separated  by  a  "  stratum  of  intermixture,"  in  which 
the  thermometer  went  down  15°  in  100  fathoms ;  so  in  the  former, 
we  found  that  after  passing  through  the  superheated  layer  of  sur- 
face-water, the  thermometer  sank  very  gradually  to  700  or  800 
fathoms,  then  rapidly  in  the  next  200  fathoms  (the  "  stratum  of 
intermixture  "),  and  then  again  slowly  down  to  about  364-° ;  thus 
indicating  the  existence,  in  the  broad  and  deep  Atlantic,  of  the 
distinction  which  was  so  strongly  marked  in  the  (comparatively) 
iiarrow  and  shallow  '  Lightning '  channel.    This  distinction  I  was 
able  to  work  out  still  more  satisfactorily  from  temperatures  taken 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the  two  following  years ;  and  the  tempe- 
rature-observations which  I  took  in  the  Mediterranean  seemed  to 
me  to  place  the  existence  of  this  General  Oceanic  Circulation 
l)eyond  doubt,   by  showing  that  depth,  per  se,  has  no  effect  in 
reducing  the  temperature  of  Ocean-water,  and  that  the  difference 
l>etween  the  temperature  of  the  deepest  stratum  of  the  Mediter- 
Tanean  and  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic,  under  the  same  latitude 
(§  35),  can  only  be  attiibuted  to  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  a 
Polar  source. 

78.  But,  further,  the  enquiries  in  which  I  took  part  with  Captain 
Calver,  in  r^ard  to  the  Under-current  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
led  me  to  consider  the  nature  and  action  of  the  forces  by  which 
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that  and  otber  nnder-ourrents  are  gaatained  ;  and  adopting  Captain 
Maury's  view,  that  the  outward  under-current  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  together  with  that  which  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb  (§  29),  ar?  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
Specific  Gravities  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  column;",  I  came 
to  perceive  that  the  same  principle  would  apply,  mutatis  muUmdit, 
to  the  case  of  Inland  Seas  of  which  the  salinity  is  less,  instead  of 
greater,  than  that  of  the  Ocean  ;  and  that  an  inicard  under-current 
of  heavy  water  ethould  exist  in  the  Baltic  Sound  and  the  Black  Sea 
Straits.  Of  (ho  existence  of  the  former,  I  was  able  to  adduce  ade- 
quate evidence  ;  that  of  the  latter,  which  I  could  only  predict,  has 
since  been  fully  established  (§  63). 

79.  Thus,  then,  I  was  enabled,  in  my  former  communication,  to 
group  all  these  phenomena  as  necessary  results  of  a  di.stnrbance  of 
Hydrostatic  equilibrium ;  produced  in  one  case  by  the  increase 
of  Density,  occasioned  bj'  Polar  Cold,  and  the  reduction  of  density 
occasioned  by  Equatorial  Heat ;  and  in  the  other,  either  by  the 
increase  of  Salinity  produced  by  excessive  evaponrtion,  or  by  the 
reduction  of  salinity  produced  by  an  excessive  inflow  of  fresh  water. 
It  was  with  special  reference  to  this  part  of  my  enquiry  that  I  took 
occasion  to  say,— "If  I  have  myself  done  anything  to  strengthen 
"  the  doctrine,  it  has  been  by  showing  that  Polar  Cold,  rather  than 
"  E(]uatorial  Heat,  is  the  primum  mobile  of  this  circulation ;  and, 
"  further,  by  bringing  a  large  number  of  phenomena,  apparently  nn- 
"  related,  under  the  comprehension  of  the  same  Physical  Theory." 
Not  having  myself  the  least  claim  to  more  than  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Physical  Science,  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
put  forth  my  own  ideas  on  a  matter  so  foreign  to  the  studies 
to  which  my  life  has  been  devoted,  if  I  had  not  been  able  previously 
to  discuss  them  with  men  of  the  very  first  eminence  as  Mathe- 
matical Physicists.  Finding,  however,  that  the  views  I  advocated 
were  regarded  by  them  as  quite  consistent  with  universally  accepted 
principles,  I  thought  myself  justified  in  placing  them  before  the 
Scientific  public  as  having  a  fair  claim  to  consideration. 


80.  Such  consideration  was  accorded  to  them  by  Sir  John 
Hetsohel,  who  had  previously,  with  his  habitual  candour,  com- 
pletely abiindonod  the  doctrine  of  the  uniform  Deep-Sea  Tempe- 
rature of  39°  ;  and  who,  in  one  of  his  last  scientific  letters  (written 
only  three  weeks  before  his  death),  expressed  himself  as  follows 
with  reference  to  my  Paper  in  your  'Proceedings,'  which  I  had 
sent  to  him  with  a  request  for  his  opinion  thereon  : — "  Assuredly, 
"  after  well  considering  all  you  say,  as  well  as  the  common  sense 
mr.  ^^^^L  <i  ^ 
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"  of  the  matter,  and  the  experience  of  our  hot-wator  circulation- 
"  pipes  in  our  greenhoases,  &c.,  there  is  no  refusing  to  admit  that 
"  an  Oceanic  circulation  of  some  sort  must  arise  from  mere  Heat, 
"  Cold,  and  Evaporation,  as  verce  causoe ;  and  yon  have  brought 
"•forward!  with  singular  emphasis  the  more  powerful  action  of  tho 
"  Polar  Cold,  or  rather,  the  more  intense  action,  as  its  maximum  effect 
"  is  limited  to  a  mnoh  smaller  area  than  that  of  the  maximum 
"  of  Equatorial  Heat.  The  action  of  thjS  Trade  and  Counter-trade 
"  Winds,  in  like  manner,  cannot  be  ignored  ;  and,  henceforward,  the 
"  question  of  Ocean-currents  will  have  to  be  considered  under  a  two- 
"  fold  point  of  view."  The  doctrine  of  a  Thermal  Oceanic  circulation 
was  also  formally  accepted  by  Sir  George  Airy,  in  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Soyal  Society  in  1872,  as  "  certain  in  theory,  and 
supported  by  observation."  And  Sir  William  Thomson  has,  at  three 
sncoessiTe  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  expressed  his  full  con- 
onrrence  in  my  views,  both  as  to  the  Physical  cause  of  Under- 
currents in  Straits  (§  11),  and  the  competence  of  disturbance  of 
Thermal  equilibrium  to  maintain  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation. 

81.  The  opposition  which  has  been  raised  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
Thermal  Circulation  has  mainly  rested  on  one  or  both  of  two  pre- 
oonoeptions : — (1)  the  origination  of  all  Oceanic  movements  in  the 
surface-action  of  Wind ;  and  (2)  the  sufiSciency  of  the  Gulf-Stream 
to  produce  that  amelioration  of  the  Climate  of  North-western 
Europe,  which  is  admitted  on  both  sides  to  depend  on  an  afflux  of 
warm  water.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  second  of  these  grounds  that  the 
doctrine  is  dissented  from  by  my  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  by  whom  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  chapter  of  his  '  Depths  of  the  Sea '  devoted  to  "  The 
Chilf-Stream ;"  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  special  interest,  I  shall 
hereafter  discuss  it  in  detail  (Appekdix  III.).  His  conclusion  is 
"  that  although  movements,  some  of  them'possibly  of  considerable 
"  importance,  must  be  produced  by  differences  of  specific  gravity, 
"  yet  the  influence  of  the  great  current  which  we  call  the  Gulf- 
"  Stream,  the  reflux  of  the  great  Equatorial  Current,  is  so  para- 
"  mount  as  to  reduce  all  other  causes  to  utter  insignificance  "  (p. 
406).  Mr.  Laughton,  whose  strong  advocacy  of  the  exclusive 
Wind-Current  tlieory  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  criticize, 
nevertheless  seems  inclined  to  admit  that  difference  in  specific 
gravity  may  produce  "  a  continual  but  imperceptible  interchange 
"  between  the  waters  of  polar  and  tropical  seas ;"  though  he  still 
in  part  attributes  the  cold  of  the  deeper  stratum  of  the  latter  "  to 
"  the  great  depth,  to  the  impermeability  of  water  by  the  sun's  rays, 
"  to  the  dispersion  of  the  heat  which  such  water  as  is  driven  to  tho 
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"  bottom  carries  along  with  it;"*  the  Gnlf-Stream  being  regarded  by 
him  also  as  the  sole  ameliorator  of  the  clunate  of  Northern  Europe. 
By  Mr.  CroU,  however,  who  had  previously  taken  up  both  antago- 
nistic positions, — viz.,  that  all  Ocean-movements  are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  Wind  alone,  and  that  the  Gulf-Stream  is  the  sole 
carrier  of  Equatorial  heat  to  the  Arctic  area, — it  has  been  per- 
sistently asserted  that  such  diflFerences  in  Specific  Gravity  as  aro 
producible  by  differences  of  Temperature  or  Salinity  aro  utterly 
inadequate  to  sustain  any  Oceanic  movement,  however  slow  ;  and 
that  the  doctiine  of  a  Thermal  Oceanic  Circulation  is  consequently 
unsound  in  theor)",  whilst  all  the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  it  are 
explicable  (he  alleges)  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  every 
Ooean-movement  in  Wind-drift-f 

82.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  now  enabled  by  Mr.  Prestwich's 
aid,  to  cite  the  explicit  authority  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Physicists  of  his  time,  i Professor  Lenz  of  St.  Petersburg, J  who, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  advanced — in  terms  almost  identical  with 
my  own — the  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Thermal  Circulation, 
as  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  £a,ct8  ascertained  by  the  remarkable 
series  of  observations  on  the  Temperature  and  Specific  Gravity  of 
Ooeanio  water  at  various  depths,  which  he  had  made  in  the  second 
Voyage  of  Eotzebue  during  the  ^-ears  182;i-6.  Distrusting  the  self- 
registering  thermometers  then  in  use,  Lenz  devised  a  method  of  ob- 
taining Deep-Sea  Temperatures,  which,  though  complicated,  proved 
in  bis  hands  so  satisfactory,  that  I  find  his  results  in  singular  con- 
formity with  those  obtained  by  the  "  protected  "  thermometers  of 
the  '  Challenger.'  He  drew  from  these  results  the  very  conclusions 
to  which  I  was  led  by  my  own  observations  in  the  first  instance, 
and  which  now  appear  to  me  to  derive  remarkable  confirmation 
from  the  Temperature-soundings  and  Specific  Gravity  observations 
of  the  '  Challenger;'  namely — (1)  The  doctrine  of  a  deep  under-flow 
of  glacial  water  from  each  Pole  to  the  Equator ;  (2)  the  ascent  of 
Polar  water  towards  the  surface  under  the  Equator,  as  evidenced 
by  the  rise  of  the  bathymetrical  isotherms,  by  the  keeping-down  of 
the  surface-temperature,  and  by  the  low  (Polar)  salinity  of  EquA- 

•  •  Physical  Geography  in  ita  Belatiou  to  the  Prevoiling  Winds  and  Currents,' 
2nd  edit,  p.  L'UI. 

t  See  hta  teiiea  of  Papers  on  '•  The  FbysiciU  Canae  of  Ocean  Conentt,"  in  the 
'Philoeophioa  MagoEinc,'  1870-1874. 

X  Tbou4;h  Uttle  known  in  this  country,  Lenz  -was  regarded  by  Gaoaa  and  Jooobi 
(as  I  Iconi  rp^m  Sir  Charles  Whoatstone)  witli  the  highest  estc^  The  list  of  his 
PhyBico-Mnthcuiatirnl  Memoirs  oocnpiea  four  columns  of  the  Boyal  Society'i! 
'Scientific  Ciitulogne.'  And  liia  ' Fhysikaliache  Beobachtnngen,  angestellt  Buf 
einer  Reise  um  die  Welt  unter  dem  Commando  des  Oapitains  von  Kot2ebne  in  den 
JnhrcM  I823-2U'  (St  Peterab.  Acad.  Roi.  Mem.  I.,  I83I),  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  him  as  a  master  in  Physical  invcstigntiun. 
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toiial  surface  water;  (3)  the  movement  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
Oceanic  water  from  the  Equatorial  region  towards  each  Pole,  as 
the  necessary  complement  of  the  deep  Polar  under-flow ;  and  (4) 
the  dependence  of  this  double  movement  upon  the  disturbance  of 
Hydrostatic  equUibrinm  constantly  maintained  by  Polar  Gold  and 
Equatorial  Heat.* 

83.  The  same  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  deduced  by  Aragc 
from  the  Temperature  observations  made  by  Du  Petit  Thouars  in 
the  voyage  of  the  '  Venus ;'  and  he  further  supported  it  by  the  very 
ailment  I  have  myself  drawn  from  the  Thermal  condition  of  th© 
Mediterranean  (§  35).  For  this  having  been  observed  by  D'Urville- 
in  1829,  led  Arago  to  point  out,  in  1838,  that  its  constant  tempera- 
ture from  100  fathoms  downwards  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  deep  Polar  under-flow,  which  is  shut  out  by  th© 
shallowness  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  at  its  western  entrance. 
And  Pouillet,t  in  1847,  distinctly  accepted  the  doctrine  of  an 
upper  Equatorial-Polar  and  a  lower  Polar-Equatorial  movement, 
kept  up  by  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  Polar  and  Equa- 
torial columns. 

84.  The  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation  sustained  by 
Thermal  agency  alone,  having  thus  been  fully  accepted  by  Con- 
tinental Physicists  of  <he  first  eminence,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  have  been  since  so  completely  foi^otten.  My  own  ignoranc© 
of  its  anterior  promulgation  may,  I  venture  to  think,  be  readily 
excused  on  the  ground  I  have  already  stated  (§  77).  Not  one  of 
the  eminent  Scientific  men  whose  assistance  has  been  freely  accorded 
to  me,  seems  even  to  have  heard  either  of  Lenz's  investigations,  or 
of  the  conclusions  he  drew  from  them.  Had  it  not  been,  therefore, 
for  Mr.  Prestwich's  patient  research,  we  should  all  have  remaine<7 
in  our  ignorance.  To  myself  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tion to  find  that  an  important  doctrine,  which  I  could  myself  only 
advocate  on  the  basis  of  what  Sir  John  Herschel  calls  "  the  common 
sense  of  the  matt«r,"  was  originally  promulgated  in  the  fullest  and 
most  explicit  manner  by  one  great  Mathematical  Physicist,  and  was 
expressly  adopted  by  two  others.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  is 
sufficient  to  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  here  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  Mr.  Croll's  theoretical  objections.  (See  Appendix  II.) 

85.  In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  former  Paper,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  urging  upon  H.M.  Government  the  further  prosecution  of 

•  "  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Tempcratur  des  Weltmeres  in  Terschiedenen  Tiefen." 
(St.  Peterab.  Acad.  Sci.  Bull.  V.,  1847.) 
t  '  El^nens  de  Phymqne,'  5""  ed.,  tom.  11.,  p.  C67. 
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Physical  in  conjunction  with  Biological  investigations  into  the 
condition  of  the  Deep  Sea ;  and  the  'Challenger'  Expedition,  which 
was  thus  originated,  having  now  carried  out  a  Temperature-Survey 
■of  the  Atlantic  between  about  38"  N.  Lat.  and  38'  S.  Lat.,  with 
a  completeness  which  leaves  little  to  desire,  I  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  the  results  thus  obtained  :  first,  however,  drawing 
attention  to  the  predictions  I  had  ventured  to  put  forth  (in  entire 
ignorance  of  Lenz's  lemarkable  anticipations),  since  the  exact 
'verification  of  these  gives  great  support  to  the  Doctrine  on  which 
they  are  based : — 

a.  That  instead  of  the  local  depressions  of  Bottom-temperature 
imputed  by  previous  writers  to  "  polar-currents,"  the  temperature 
of  every  part  of  the  Deep-Seabed  in  free  communication  with  either 
of  the  Polar  areas,  would  be  not  many  degrees  above  that  of  the 
glacial  bottom  in  the  Polar  areas  themselves. 

6.  That  this  general  depression  of  Bottom-temperature  would  be 
found  to  de})end,  not  upon  such  a  shallow  glacial  stream  as  might 
he  maintained  to  be  a  return  from  the  Polar  areas  of  water  pro- 
pelled towards  them  by  wind-currents,  but  upon  a  "  creeping  flow"j 
of  the  whole  under-stratum,  having  a  thickness  of  from  1000  to  200O1 
fathoms. 

c.  That  the  depression  of  Bottom-temperature  in  any  part  of  the 
general  Oceanic  basin,  would  be  proportional  to  the  freedom  of 
communication  between  that  part  and  one  or  other  of  the  Polar 
■areas. 

d.  That  the  Bottom-temperature  of  the  South  Atlantic  would  thus 
be  lower  than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  consequence  of  its 
greater  freedom  of  communication  with  its  adjacent  Polar  area. 

e.  That  the  Bottom-temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  would  pro- 
bably not  be  found  below  35'  (Fahr.),  except  in  or  near  the  coui'se 
•of  the  main  Arctic  or  Antarctic  under-flow. 

/.  That  the  Bottom-temperature  of  the  South  Atlantic  would  pro- 
l)ably  be  as  low  as  32^. 

g.  That  the  influence  of  the  stronger  Antarctic  glacial  under-flow 
■would  very  probably  extend  to  the  north  of  the  Rjuator. 

h.  That  as  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  undcr-flows  must  meet  at  or 
near  the  Equator,  whilst  the  surface-stratum  is  being  continually 
draughted  off  thence  towards  either  Pole,  there  would  be  a  continual 
fisceiU  of  glacial  water  under  the  Line,  showing  itself  by  a  nearer 
approach  of  cold  toaler  to  tlie  surface  in  the  in/cr-tropioal  than  in  the 
ex<ra-tropical  Zones;  or,  as  it  was  well  put  by  Lenz,  that  there  is 
under  the  Equator  a  belt  of  water  which  is  colder  than  the  water 

the  north  and  the  south  of  i 
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I.  That  as  the  exoesB  of  easterly  momentum,  imparted  by  the 
Eotation  of  the  Earth,  gives  to  the  tipper  stratum,  in  its  flow  from 
the  Equator  towards  either  Pole,  an  easterly  direction,  the  deficiencif 
of  easterly  momentum  in  the  Polar  under-flow,  which  is  moving 
towards  the  Equator,  will  give  it  a  toenlerly  direction,  so  that  it  may 
be  expected  to  be  found  approaching  the  surface  on  the  western 
slopes  of  its  basin. 


•  Chaixengee  *  Te3iperat0re-Sdevet  of  the  Atlantic. 

86.  The  Temperature-Surrey  of  the  Atlantic,  which  has  now 
been  carried  out  by  the  '  Challenger '  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Society  nomi- 
nated for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  Expedition,  may  be  truly  characterised  as  the  most 
important  single  contribution  ever  made  to  Terrestrial  Physios;, 
presenting,  as  it  does,  the  whole  thermal  ttratification  of  an  Oceanic 
area,  which  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  fifteen  millions  of  square 
miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  thousand  feet.  This  survey 
was  made  by  means  of  "  serial "  Temperature-soundings  at  a  num- 
ber of  different  stations;  the  temperature,  at  each  station,  being 
ascertained  at  a  number  of  different  depths,  usually  at  intervals  of 
100  -fathoms  down  to  1500,  and  then  at  longer  intervals  to  the 
bottom;  and  " bathymetrical  isotherms"  being  drawn  across  the 
several  Sections  in  accordance  with  these  observations,  at  intervala 
of  5°  (I'ahr.)  down  to  40°,  and  below  this  at  intervals  of  1°,— the 
descent  of  the  thermometer  beneath  40°  being  extremely  slow. 

87.  The  first  Section  (see  Plate,  No.  I.)  was  taken  obliquely  across 
the  North  Atlantic,  from  Teneriffe  (Lat.  28°  s.)  to  St.  Thomas's 
(Lat  18°  N.)  between  the  14th  February  and  the  16th  March,  1873. 
The  depth  progressively  increased,  with  one  remarkable  exception, 
from  1890  fathoms  at  a  short  distance  from  Teneriffe,  to  8150 
fiftthoms  at  Long.  35°  w.,  which  was  the  greatest  depth  encountered 
in  the  Eastern  basin.  That  exception  was  a  rather  sudden  rise 
from  2000  to  1525  fathoms,  at  a  distance  of  160  miles  s.w.  of  Ferro; 
and  Captain  Nares  remarks,—"  The  rocky  nature  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  usual  at  that  depth,  would  indicate 
a  considerable  movement  of  the  lower  stratum  of  water."  From 
Long.  35°  'w.  to  Long.  44^°  w.,  the  depth  gradually  diminished  to 
1900  fathoms ;  this  submarine  elevation,  called  the  "  Dolphin 
rise,"  divides  the  Mid-Atlantio  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
basin.  The  depth  then  gradually  increased  to  3025  fathoms,  in 
Long.  6t^°  w.,  very  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the 
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Lesser  Antilles  or  Windward  Islands ;  and  the  water  then  rapidly 
shallowed  aa  Sombrero  Island  was  approached. 

88.  The  Temperature  Stratification  is  exactly  conformable  at  its 
western  end  to  the  observations  I  had  previously  taken  off  the  coast] 
of  Portugal,  alike  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  line  of  39' 
which  was  reached  at  1000  fathoms,  and  in  regard  also  to  the  pro- 
gressive  reduction  below  this  to  a  bottom  temperature  of  SSJ" 
But  the  tompemture  of  50°  was  encountered  at  a  much  smaller 
depth,^about  350  fathoms,  instead  of  700  ;  so  that  the  transition 
from  50''  to  40"  was  mncli  less  abrupt  than  it  was  farther  north. 
The  uniformity  of  the  depth,  380  fathoniii,  at  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  -19°  was  reached,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  section ; 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  its  Western  extremity  is  ten 
degrees  further  south  than  its  Eastern,  and  also  that  the  spring 
was  advancing.  Thus,  although  the  sur/ace-temperatTire  rose  from 
66°  to  76°,  the  effect  of  this  elevation  was  quite  lost  at  a  depth  of 
400  fathoms.  Below  this  depth  a  remarkable  change  shows  itself 
in  the  gradual  upward  slope  of  the  isotherms  of  45",  40",  and  39" ;  bo 
that  the  latter  temperature,  which  was  entered  at  tho  Eastern  end 
at  1000  fathoms,  is  encountered  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  Western 
basin  at  850  fathoms,  and  the  strata  of  50°-45''  and  45''-40''  are  by 
80  much  thinner.  But  the  most  signiGcant  phenomenon  is  tho 
depression  of  the  6oWo»n-teuiperaturo  from  its  remarkably  uniform  • 
level  of  35^"5  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  Eastern  basin,  to  34°'4 
in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  Western.  This  depression,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  facts  to  be  presently  adduced,  clearly 
indicates  that  an  uiidcr-flciw  of  Antarctic  water  extends  aa  far  north 

St.  Thomas's. 

80.  The  '  Challenger '  left  St.  Thomas's  on  the  24th  March,  and 
proceeded  duo  north  to  Bermuda  (Lat.  32'  n.).     At  a  short  distance 
to  tho  north  of  St.  Thomas's  (Plate,  No.  II.),  an  extraordinary  dopres-, 
sion  of  the  bottom,  lo  the  depth  of  3875  fathoms,  was  encountered. 
Tho  details  given  by  Captain  Nares  of  this  remarkable  sounding 
— the  deepest  yet  obtained  on  which  reliance  can  bo  placed — leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  tmstworthiness  ;  more  especially  when] 
taken  in  connection  with  this  significant  fact,  that  the  two  "pro- J 
tected"  Thermometers,  which  had  previously  stood  the  pressure 
of  nearly  four  tons  on  tho  square  inch,  were  both  crushed  by  the 
pressure  of  4  J  tons  which  they  here  encountered,  thus  preventing 
the  determination  of  the  bottom-tomperature.    Past  this  depression, 
the  bottom  rose  again  to  between  2800  and  2900  futhoma ;  and 
thence  gradually  to  2475  fathoms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bermuda  gioup,  which  seems  to  rest  on  a  column  nearly 
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three  miles  high,  rising  from  a  very  small  base.  There  ia  strong 
reason  to  regard  this  column  as  a  Coral-formation,  commenced 
when  the  present  deep  bottom  was  near  the  surface,  and  kept 
up  to  it  by  prc^essive  growth  as  the  bottom  gradually  subsided. 
— The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  Temperature-stratification 
between  St.  Thomas's  and  Bermuda,  is  the  great  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  between  60°  and  65° ;  this  increase  being 
produced,  not  only  by  the  reduction  of  the  surface-temperature, 
and  the  thinning-out  of  the  superheated  stiatum,  consequent  upon 
the  northward  direction  of  the  section ;  but  by  the  lowering  of  the 
isotherm  of  60°  from  200  to  300  fathoms,  though  the  isotherm  of 
40°  rather  rises  than  falls.  The  meaning  of  this  peculiarity,  which 
shows  itself  also  in  the  Sections  between  Bermuda  and  Halifax, 
and  between  Bermuda  and  the  Azores,  will  be  presently  inquired 
into  (§  93). 

90.  Leaving  Bermuda  on  the  2l8t  April,  the  *  Challenger'  pro- 
ceeded towards  New  York,  crossing  the  Gulf-Stream,  and  carrying 
a  line  of  Temperature-soundings  to  the  edge  of  the  shallow  water  off 
Sandy  Hook.  Immediately  to  the  North  of  Bermuda,  a  depth  of 
2650  fathoms  was  met  with ;  and  this  increased  to  2850,  still 
exceeding  2600  beneath  the  Qulf-Stream,  and  then  rapidly  diminish- 
ing towards  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Passing  on  thence  to 
Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  the  '  Challenger '  arrived  there  on  the  8th 
May ;  leaving  it  again  on  the  19th  for  Bermuda,  where  she  arrived 
on  the  31  st,  after  again  crossing  the  Gulf-Stream,  and  examining 
the  singular  temperature-phenomena  of  the  "oold  band"  which 
separates  it  from  the  coast  of  America  (§  92). 

91.  In  both  these  Sections  (Plate,  Nos.  III.,  lY.),  the  condition  of 
the  deeper  stratum  corresponds  closely  with  that  previously  described. 
From  Bermuda  northwards  to  the  Gulf-Stream,  the  isotherm  of  40° 
lies  at  a  depth  of  about  650  fiithoms ;  and  below  this  to  the  bottom 
at  from  2500  to  2800  fathoms,  there  is  a  progressive  descent  of  the 
thermometer  to  a  little  below  35°,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  deep 
stratum  having  a  temperature  of  from  35°  to  40°  averages  about  2000 
fathoms,  or  12,000  feet.  That  the  bottom-temperature  is  lower  on 
the  northern  side  of  Bermnda  than  it  is  on  the  southern,  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  influence  of  the  Antarctic  flow  dies 
out  a  little  to  the  north  of  St.  Thomas's,  while  the  like  influence  of 
the  more  limited  Arctic  flow  shows  itself  as  we  approach  Halifax. 
The  upper  strata  here  present  some  very  singular  features.  The 
four  successive  layers,  40°-45°,  45°-50°,  60°-55°,  and  55°-60°,  are 
comparatively  thin ;  so  that  a  fitU  of  no  less  than  tuientif  degrees 
shows  itself  between  about  340  and  620  fathoms.    On  the  other  hand. 
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the  layer  whose  temperature  exceeds  60^  has  a  greatly  augmented 
thickness ;  the  isotherm  of  60'^,  which  lay  at  200  fathoms  at  St. 
Thomas's,  here  lying  at  about  330  ;  notwithstanding  a  cousider- 
abie  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  superficial  stratum,  which 
makes  tho  passage  across  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf-Stream  the 
more  obvious.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  both  the  New  York  and 
ihe  Halifax  sections,  that  the  true  Gulf-Stream  or  Florida  Current 
is  a  limited  river  of  superheated  water ;  of  which  the  breadth  is 
about  60  miles  near  Sandy  Hook,  whilst  near  Halifax  it  has  sepa- 
rated into  divergent  streams  forming  a  sort  of  delta;  its  depth  (as 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  current-drag)  being  nowhere  more 
than  100  fathoms.  This  river  rests  upon  the  remarkable  stratum 
of  CO'-CS"  ;  the  thickness  of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see  (§  93), 
distinguishes  the  Western  from  tho  Eastern  Atlantic  between  Ber- 
muda und  the  Azores ;  while  at  less  than  double  the  depth  of  that 
layer,  we  come  into  what  is  clearly  Polar  water. 

92.  Now  it  has  been  long  known  that  the  Gulf-Stream  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  United  States  Coast  by  a  band  of  water,  of  which 
the  temperature  is  as  much  Mow  the  normal  of  the  latitude,  as  that 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  is  above  it ;  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other 
being  so  abrupt  as  to  have  been  termed  the  "cold  wall."  And  this 
band  has  been  regarded  as  tho  continuation  of  the  "Greenland  and 
Labrador  Current " ;  which,  propelled  by  northerly  wdnds,  runs 
past  Newfoundland,  and  then,  turning  the  comer  of  Nova  Scotia, 
passes  across  to  Cape  Cod,  "  hugs  the  shore "  along  the  whole 
n.S.  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  extends  even  as  far  south  as  the  Florida 
Channel  itself.  But  of  this  southward  extension  of  the  Labrador 
Current  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  beyond  that  of  temperature  ; 
no  surface-movement  being  traceable  in  this  cold  band  to  tho  south 
of  New  York  ;  and  its  existence  has  obviously  been  a  perplexity  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Surveyors,  who  traced  its  continuity  with  the  cold 
stratum  lying  beneath  the  Gulf-Stream.  This  continuity  comes  out 
most  remarkably  in  the  '  Challenger '  Temperature-section  between, 
tho  Gulf-Stroam  and  Halifax ;  for  we  there  see  (not  only  as  in  the 
New  York  section)  the  bathymetrical  isotherms  of  00",  65°,  and 
60°,  but  the  yet  deeper  isothernis  of  45^  and  40°,  successively 
rising  to  the  surface  as  we  approach  the  land  ;  while  at  a  depth  of 
only  83  fathoms  a  temperature  of  35°  is  encountered,  which,  at  no 
great  distance  to  the  south,  would  only  be  found  at  a  depth  of 
2000  fathoms.  This  remarkable  surging-upwards  of  the  cold  deep 
strata  along  the  coast-line  is  in  precise  accordance  with  prediction 
(§  85,  i),  and  affords  strong  evidence  that  the  whole  glacial  under- 
flow has  a  definite  moventent  towards  the  Equator  (§  104). 
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93.  Leaving  Bermuda  June  12th.  the  '  Challenger '  again  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  an  easterly  direction,  first  passing  slightly  north- 
wards (from  Lai  32°  h.  to  37i'  n.)  to  the  Azores,  and  then 
slightly  sonthwards  (from  87i°  N.  to  33°  N.)  to  Madeira,  where  she 
arrived  July  16th.  The  greatest  depth  met  with  between  Bermuda 
and  the  base  of  the  gradual  slope  which  culminates  in  the  Azores, 
is  2875  fathoms ;  and  tlie  lowest  bottom-temperature  is  35°.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  in  this  Section  (Plate,  No.  Y.),  is  the  extension 
of  the  thick  layer  of  60°-65°  as  far  eastwards  as  Long.  41°  w. ;  and 
then  its  rapid  thinning,  by  the  approximation  of  the  isotherm  of 
60°  to  the  surface.  At  the  same  time,  the  isotherm  of  40°  gradually 
deepens ;  and  the  four  intermediate  bands  resume  nearly  the  same 
proportions  that  they  presented  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  section 
from  Teneriffe  to  St  Thomas's.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  heat  in  the  upper  300  fathoms  of  the 
weglem  half  of  the  Atlantic,  between  about  Lat.  25°  n.  and  Lat. 
40°  N.,  than  there  is  in  the  eastern  -,  and  it  will  be  presently  seen 
that  this  thick  warm  stratum  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  South 
Atlantic  (§  98).  In  Captain  Nares's  fieport,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  a 
branch  of  the  Gulf-Stream ; "  but  I  can  see  no  evidence  whatever 
that  it  has  either  entered  or  issued  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and 
if  it  be  a  part  of  the  Trade- Wind  Circulation  at  all,  it  is  the  reflux 
of  that  portion  of  the  great  Equatorial  Current  which  does  not 
enter  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  which,  striking  against  the  line  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  peninsula  of  Elorida,  and  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  is  first  deflected  northwards,  and  then  turns  eastwards 
towards  the  Azores  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Looking,  however, 
to  the  depth  of  this  stratum,  which  is  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  either  the  Gulf-Stream  or  the  Equatorial  Current  that  initiates 
it,  and  to  the  absence  of  evidence  of  its  possession  of  any  sensible 
motion,  I  find  it  difiSonlt  to  see  how  its  presence  can  be  attributable 
in  any  considerable  measure  to  the  horizontal  or  Wind-circulation 
of  the  North  Atlantic ;  and  I  would  offer  the  following  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  it : — The  upper  stratum  of  water  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  (which,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  §^  85  A,  is  wturmer 
than  that  of  the  Equator!^  belt)  is  constantly  receiving  fresh  heat 
from  insolation,  which  will  be  carried  by  downward  convection 
into  a  deeper  subjacent  stratnm  than  it  is  in  the  Mediterranean 
(§  36).  Between  the  Tropio  and  Bermuda,  the  temperature  of  this 
stratum  is  not  higher  than  the  itocheimal  of  the  latitude ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  different  from  that  which  an  Inland  Sea  would  have 
between  the  same  parallels.  And,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  General 
Oceanic  Ciroulation,  the  alow  northerly  movement  of  this  warm 
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upper  stratam  would  carry  its  sub-surface  Tropical  temperature 
into    liigher   latitudes.      There    ie    an  DLionAii  VI. 

obvious  objection,  however,  to  this  ra- 
tionale, in  the  fact  that  no  such  warm 
layer  shows  itself  in  the  South  Atlantic. 
But  this  may  perhaps  be  met  by  the 
consideration  that  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  North  Atlantic  is  not  nearly  as  ee" 
much  cooled  down  by  its  limited  Polar 
underflow,  as  that  of  the  South  Atlantic 
is  by  the  vast  movement  of  Antarctic 
water  which  is  constantly  taking  place  bo" 
towards  the  Equator  ( §  97).  The  lower 
temperature  of  the  corre-sponding  stra- 
timi  in  the  eatlem  side  of  the  North 
Atlantic  basin,  seems  obviously  due  to 
the  indraught  along  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  North  Africa,  -which 
is  required  to  supply  the  great  Trade- 
wind  Drift. — In  whatever  manner  the 
presence  of  this  vast  body  of  warm 
water  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  is  to  be  e.x- 
plained,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  it 
has  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
amelioration  of  the  climate  of  far- 
northern  regions. 

94.  The  next  series  of  Temperature- 
observations  was  taken  in  nearly  a  north 
and  south  direction  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Madeira  to 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  thence 
to  a  position  in  Lat.  .T"  s.  and  Long. 
1 "»"  w.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  39' 
this  Section,  as  shown  in  Disg.  VI.,  was 
tlie  progressive  diminution'in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum  above  40°,  notwith- 
standing a  progressive  increase  in  the 
surfuce-tomperature  from  71'  to  70", 
consequent  upon  the  approach  to  the 
Equator.  Thus  the  isotherm  of  40'""', 
which  at  Madeira  lies  at  about  900 
fathoms'  depth,  and  which  halfway  to- 
wards St    Vincent    is    in    about    950    ..o.,  m°i 
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&thomB,  rises  to  650  fatboms  at  St.  Yincent,  and  at  the  Equatorial 
position  aotnally  lies  at  a  depth  of  no  more  than  300  fathoms, 
below  whidi,  down  to  2500  fathoms,  the  whole  nnder-stratum  has 
a  temperature  that  falls  very  gradually  from  40°  to  35". 

95.  This  thinning  out  of  the  upper  and  wanner  stratum  in  the 
Equatorial  zone  is  still  more  marked  in  the  next  Section  (Plate, 
No.  VI.);  which  was  carried  obliquely  across  the  Equator  from 
the  last-named  position  to  St.  Paul's  Bocks,  which  lie  almost  on 
the  Equator  in  Long.  30°  w.,  thenoe  to  the  island  of  Fernando 
Noronha,  about  4°  south  of  the  Line  and  in  Long.  32i°  v.,  and  thencse 
to  Pemambuoo  in  Lat.  7^°  s. — Throughout  this  Section,  the  thin- 
ness of  the  stratum  above  the  isotherm  of  40°  is  in  most  striking 
'Contrast  with  its  thickness  in  the  Section  from  Teneriffe  to  St. 
Thomas's ;  for  this  isotherm,  between  Fernando  Moronha  and 
Pemambuco,  actually  rises  to  within  300  fathoms  of  the  surface. 
TThere  is  here  a  division  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  basins, 
ibrmed  by  a  ridge  that  seems  continuous  with  the  "Dolphin  Bise;" 
the  bottom-temperature  of  the  eastern  basin,  which  has  an  average 
^epth  of  2500  fathoms,  very  closely  approximates  to  35°;  but  in 
the  western  basin  a  temperature  of  35°  is  encountered  at  about 
1800  fathoms,  and  there  is  a  further  progressive  redaction  to  33°'2 
«t  2275  fathoms,  and  32°-4  at  2476  fathoms.  Thus,  the  bottom  is 
here  overlaid  by  a  stratum  of  600  fathoms'  thickness,  which  is  so 
much  colder  than  the  bottom-stratum  of  any  but  the  Intertropical 
portion  of  the  North  Atlantic,  as  to  be  clearly  derived  from  an 
AnUirctie  source ;  and  there  is  nowhere  a  greater  contrast,  not  only 
l>etween  the  heat  of  the  surface  and  the  cold  of  the  bottom,  but 
Iwtween  the  thinness  of  the  warm  surface-film  and  the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  almost  ice-cold  body  of  water  it  covern,  than  in 
this  Equatorial  section.  For  from  78°  at  the  surface,  the  thermo- 
meter falls  to  55°  within  100  fathoms,  just  as  it  does  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  but  whilst  in  that  Inland  Sea  the  temperature  remains 
■constant  from  that  point  to  the  bottom,  it  goes  on  falling  under  the 
Equatorial  son  to  45°  at  about  220  ^thorns,  to  40°  at  less  than  300, 
4md  thence  progressively  to  82^*4  through  a  stratum  of  more  than 
2000  fathoms'  thickness. 

96.  Another  very  important  feature  in  the  Physical  condition  of 
this  Equatorial  water,  which  was  originally  noticed  by  Humboldt, 
and  was  carefully  determined  by  Lenz  in  Eotzebue's  second 
"voyage,  was  brought  out  very  distinctly  by  the  '  Challenger  * 
observations  ;  viz.  the  redvelum  tn  the  $alinity  of  the  surface-water, 
«s  indicated  by  its  Specific  Qravity,  so  that  it  came  to  correspond 
more  closely  with  that  of  the  bottom-water,  which,  it  consider- 
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ably  exceeds  in  tbe  tropical  and  extra-tropical  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  Thus  the  mean  of  eight  observations  between 
St.  Thomas's  and  Bermuda  gave  r0272  as  the  Specific  Gravity 
of  surface-water,  and  1*0263  aa  that  of  bottom-water ;  whilst  the 
mean  of  seventeen  observations  on  surface-water  between  the  Capo  , 
de  Verde  Islands  and  Bahia  gave  a  Specific  Gravity  of  10263;  ' 
and  u  mean  of  eight  observations  of  bottom-water  a  Specific  Gravity 
of  1*0261.  This,  like  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  warm  upper 
stratum,  affords  a  very  striking  indication  of  the  aicent  of  bottom- water 
(oteardt  the  tur/ace,  which,  on  the  theory  of  the  Vortical  Circulation, 
will  take  place  in  the  Equatorial  region,  where  the  two  Polar 
under-flows  meet,  while  the  warm  upper  layer  is  being  constantly 
draughted  off  towards  either  Pole.  And  this  is  further  indicated  by 
the  low  temperature  of  Oceanic  surface-water  under  the  E^juator,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Inland  Seas.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the 
sun  is  constantly  shining  down  upon  it  in  an  almost  vertical  direc- 
tion, the  Burface-temperatui-e  of  the  Equatorial  Atlantic  very  little 
exceeds,  at  any  period  of  the  year,  that  which  is  seen  in  the  water 
of  the  Ekistem  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  latter  [lart  of  the 
summer  (§  34),  and  does  not  come  near  that  often  experienced  in. 
the  Red  Sea  (§  24). 

97.  Quitting  Bahia  September  26th,  the  '  Challenger '  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  South  America  to  Abrolhos  Island,  in  Lat.  20'^  s. ; 
thence  obliquelj'  across  the  South  Atlantic,  to  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in 
Lat.  36°  8. ;  and  thence  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  to  the  Cape  of] 
Good  Hope,  which  was  reached  at  the  end  of  October.  This  Section 
(Plate,  No.  VII.),  shows  a  well-marked  division  of  the  South  Atlantic 
also  into  two  basins ;  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  being  the  cul- 
miniition  of  a  ridge  which  very  probably  extends  northwards  to  the 
Dulptiin  Rise.  The  greatest  depth  met  with  in  the  Western  basin 
was  2350  fathoms,  and  the  lowest  bottom-temperature  33"-l ;  thoj 
greatest  depth  met  with  in  the  Eastern  basin  was  2C50  fathoms^* 
and  the  lowest  temperature  32'"9.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  bottom-temperatures  in  the  western  basin  would  have 
been  lower,  instead  of  higher,  than  those  taken  in  the  Equatorial 
section  ;  since  the  glacial  water  of  the  latter  must  have  reached, 
it  through  some  deep  channel,  probably  not  far  from  the  coast  o£ 
South  America.  The  absence  of  any  such  indication,  however,  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  circumstances  preventei' 
the  Temperature-soundings  in  this  basin  from  being  taken  at  neat 
intervals,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  600  miles  apart ;  so  that 
the  required  channel  may  well  have  lain  between  them.  The 
existence  of  a  more  voluminous  as  well  as  colder  under-fiow  than 
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that  which  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
North  Atlantic  hasin,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  isotherm  of 
40°  lies  in  the  South  Atlantic  at  only  about  half  the  depth  which  it 
has  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  the  same  parallels ;  while  the 
isotherm  of  35°  sometimes  rises  to  1500  fathoms,  so  that  a  stratum 
of  water  having  a  lower  temperature  (viz.  between  35°  and  33°) 
than  is  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlsmtio  between  the 
same  parallels,  covers  the  sea-bed  of  the  South  Atlantic  to  the 
depth  of  1000  fathoms  or  more. 

98.  The  upper  portion  of  this  Section  is  of  much  interest,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Equatorial  section  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  sections  on  the  other.  As  the 
distance  from  the  Equator  increased,  the  surface-temperature  rapidly 
diminished,  although  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  was 
approaching ;  so  that  at  Tristan  d'Aounha  the  sur&oe-temperature 
was  only  52°.  The  descent  from  this  point  to  40°  was  not  rapid, 
and  was  nearly  uniform ;  the  isotherm  of  40°  now  again  receding 
from  the  surface,  and  lying  at  a  depth  of  from  400  to  600  fathoms. 
The  excess  of  thickness  of  this  upper  warm  stratum  over  that  of  the 
Equatorial  zone,  whilst  the  quantity  of  heat  it  contains  is  so  much 
less,  is  a  noteworthy  fact ;  on  tiie  other  hand,  the  inferiority  of  this 
stratum,  alike  iu  thickness  and  in  the  quantity  of  heat  it  oontains, 
to  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  section  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Equator,  is  still  more  remarkable. 

99.  All  these  points  are  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  accompany- 
ing Section,  which  I  have  constructed  from  soundings  selected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  in  a  nearly  North  and  South  direc- 
tion (Plate,  No.  Vni.). 

Thermal  Stbatification  of  the  Atlantic. 

100.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  phenomena,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  it  as  a  principle  based 
alike  on  theory  and  on  observation, — that  any  water  which  is  ccider 
than  the  Isocheimal  (or  lowest  mean  winter  temperature)  of  the 
latitude,  must  have  come  from  a  source  more  distant  from  the 
Equator ;  and  that  if  such  water  has  a  glacial  temperature,  it  must 
have  come  all  the  way  from  one  of  the  Polar  areas.  For  suppose 
an  area  of  (say)  100  miles  in  diameter  to  be  enclosed  in  any  part 
of  the  Atlantic  by  a  circle  of  reefs  rising  up  from  the  bottom  to 
within  50  fathoms  of  the  surface,  wo  are  fully  justified  by  the 
thermal  condition  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Sulu  Sea,  and  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  affirming  that  the  temperature  of  this  area  would 
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in  winter  be  uniform  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  that  in 
summer  the  superficial  stratum  alone  would  be  superheated. 

101.  Now  if  such  an  area  were  so  enclosed  between  St.  Paul's 
Rocks  and  Fernando  Noronha,  its  temperature  would  bo  certainly 
not  loss  than  75",  and  probably  nearer  B0^  from  the  surface  to 
the  bottom ;  but  aa  we  find  that  even  at  100  fathoms  it  ia  at 
least  20'  lower,  at  240  fathoms  30"  lower,  at  320  fathoms  40' 
lower,  and  from  320  fathoms  to  the  bottom  at  2475  fathoms  nearly 
46°  lower,  we  seem  justified  in  saying  with  certainty  (1)  that 
almost  the  entire  mass  of  water  from  300  fathoms  downwards  must 
have  come  thither  from  a  Polar  source,  and  (2)  that  even  the  super- 
ficial stratum  between  300  and  100  fathoms  has  had  its  temperature 
greatly  reduced  by  admixture  with  Polar  water. 

102.  Supposing,  again,  such  an  area  to  be  secluded  from  the 
South  Atlantic  ba&in  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
it.s  uniform  temperature  from  a  small  depth  below  the  surface 
would  bo  nearly  60' ;  but  since  from  .'350  fathoms  downwards  the 
temperature  is  from  20'  to  27"  below  this,  we  are  fully  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  subjacent  stratum  of  more  than  2000  fathoms' 
thickness  must  have  come  from  a  source  much  farther  distant  than 
the  Equator. 

103.  If,  lastly,  our  secluded  area  were  midway  between  Bermuda 
and  the  Azores,  we  might  expect  to  find  its  uniform  temperature 
a  little  below  60';  but  on  lookingat  the  actual  temperature  (Sect.  V.), 
we  find  that,  after  passing  through  the  superheated  stratum,  wo 
first  come  into  one  above  60',  which  extends  downwards  to  more 
tlian  300  fathoms'  depth ;  and  that  the  reduction  to  a  temperature 
below  the  normal  only  shows  itself  below  that  depth.  Here,  on  the 
same  evidence  that  shows  the  upper  stratum  to  have  come  from  a 
toamier  locality-,  we  may  conclude  that  the  temperature  of  the  loicer 
stratum  has  been  reduced  by  water  coming  from  a  colder. — As 
already  pointed  out  (§  93),  the  excess  of  heal  in  the  upper  stratum 
constitutes  a  difficulty  ou  any  hypothesis  :  that  the  cold  of  the  Imcer 
is  produced  by  an  importation  of  Polar  water,  is  now  admitted  on 
<-vIl  hands. 

104.  That  the  deeper  stratum  of  Atlantic  water  has  a  definite 
tnovement,  however  slow,  towards  the  Equator,  had  been  previously 
indicated  by  several  fiusts.  Thus  it  is  well-known  that  icebergs 
occasionally  cross  the  Gulf-Stream  off  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  are  carried  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  this  can  only  bo  through  the 
southerly  movement  of  the  deeper  stratum  in  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  mass  is  immersed,  which  carries  it  along  against  the  counter- 
action of  the  upper  current, — just  aa  in  the  Black  Sea  Straits  die 
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action  of  the  under-current  upon  the  current-drag  suspended  in  it, 
drags  inwards  the  suspending  buoy,  in  opposition  to  the  powerful 
outward  surfeoe-current  in  which  it  floats  (§  63).  And  so  the  buoy 
which  was  attached  to  the  broken  end  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  1865, 
having  got  adrift,  was  found  to  have  travelled  nearly  due  south,  a 
distance  of  600  nautical  miles  in  seventy-six  days,  in  opposition  to 
the  Gulf-Stream ;  presumably  by  the  action  of  the  nnder-fiow  upon 
the  long  buoy-rope  suspended  in  it.* — ^But  the '  Challenger '  Tempera^ 
ture-sections  afford  another  body  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect, 
which  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  For,  as  already  pointed  out 
(§  92),  they  prove  that  continuity  of  the  "  cold  band  "  separating^ 
the  Gulf-Stream  from  the  American  sea-board,  with  the  deep  cold 
strata  underlying  the  Gulf-Stream,  which  had  been  previously  in- 
dicated by  the  U.S.  Coast  Surveyors ;  who  had  traced  it  out  in  the 
Florida  Channel  (where  there  is  clear  evidence  of  an  inward  under- 
current of  glacial  water,  §  148),  and  to  a  certain  depth  also  in  other 
parts  of  its  course.  This  "  cold  band  "  is  clearly  produced,  there- 
fore, by  the  snrging-upwards  of  the  deeper  stratum  of  Atlantic 
water  along  the  western  slope  of  its  basin.  And  an  adequate  vera 
eausa  for  this  surging-npwards  is  found  in  the  Earth's  rotation,  if 
this  stratum  has  a  movement  of  its  own  from  the  Pole  towards  the 
Equator.  For  just  as  the  Gulf-Stream,  and  the  whole  nortA-moving 
warm  upper-stratum,  constantly  tend  towards  the  ecwt,  in  virtue  of 
the  excesa  of  easterly  momentum  which  they  bring  with  them  from 
a  portion  of  the  globe  whose  rotatory  nv^vement  is  more  rapid,  so 
the  cold  un(ier-stratum,  if  moving  southwards  from  a  portion  of 
the  globe  whose  rotatory  motion  is  less  rapid,  will  bring  with  it  a 
deficienqf  of  easterly  momentum,  or,  in  other  words,  will  tend 
towards  the  west. 

105.  This  is  by  no  ineans  a  solitary  case.  I  have  been  informed 
by  Captain  St.  John,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  the 
survey  of  the  Japan  Sea,  that  a  similar  "  cold  band  "  separates  the 
Euro  Siwo  (or  warm  Japan  Current,  sometimes  called  the  "  Gulf- 
Stream  of  the  Pacific  ")  firom  the  eastern  coast  of  Japan.  And  Dr. 
Meyer  of  Kiel,  who  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  condition  of  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  their 
connecting  channels,  has  communicated  to  me  this  remarkable 
fact : — While  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Sea  forms  part  of  the 
platform,  of  less  than  100  &thoms'  depth,  which  surrounds  tho 
British  Islands,  and  which  serves  as  a  coast-line  to  the  glacial 
water  lying  at  its  northern  edge  at  a  depth  of  over  200  fathoms, 

*  'Proceedings  of  Be^al  Geogiaphioal  Society,'  Jan.  9, 1871,  p.  81,  note. 
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there  is  a  ohannel  along  the  coast  of  Norway  and  Sweden  which  is 
deep  enough  to  receive  a  cold  straain  from  the  I'ular  Sea ;  and  this 
may  be  traced  as  far  south  as  the  Skager  Kack,  Now  this  cold  stream 
snrgcs-np  on  the  western  bank  of  its  channel,  and  overflows  the  lied 
of  the  North  Sea  as  fur  as  the  Dogger  Bank ;  the  temperature  of 
whose  eastern  slope  is  thus  reduced  by  from  ten  to  fifteen  degree* 
below  that  of  the  western,  the  difforence  being  observable  within 
very  short  distances,  and  at  small  changes  of  depth.  This  fully 
accounts  for  the  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Owyn 
Jeffreys,  that  he  has  dredged  Arctic  shells  upon  the  Dogger  Bank. 

lOti.  Since,  therefore,  so  many  facts,  otherwise  quite  anomalous, 
are  found  to  be  in  such  exact  accordance  with  the  general  Doctrine, 
as  to  be  predicable  by  an  application  of  it  to  each  particular  case, 
and  since  the  Doctrine  itself  has  been  pronounced  by  the  greatest 
masters  of  Physical  Theorj-  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  it, 
I  submit  that  a  strong  claim  has  Ijeen  now  made  out  for  its  accept- 
ance. If  Lenz,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  combining  tlie  evidence 
afforded  by  the  general  prevalence  of  a  Glacial  temperature  over  the 
bottom  of  tlie  great  Oceanic  basins,  with  the  rise  of  the  sub-surface 
isotherms  l>eueath  the  Equator,  and  the  low  salinity  of  Equatorial 
water,  onuld  see  no  other  explanation  of  these  facts  than  that  of  a 
Vertical  Circulation  sustained  by  the  constantly  renewed  difference 
of  equilibrium  between  the  Equatorial  and  Polar  columns  (§  82), 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  then  arrived,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  such  a 
large  amount  of  additional  evidence,  may  surely  be  now  regarded 
as  an  established  Doctrine  of  Terrestrial  Physics. 


Belative  Thkrmal  Influence  of  tue  General  Oceakic  Cikoitla- 

TIOK,  AM>  OF  TBK   GuLF-StREAM. 

107.  It  has  lioen  shown  (§  f)5)  that  the  General  Oceanic  Circulation 
exerts  a  most  important  influence  in  moderating  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  unbearable  heat  of  the  Inter-lVopical  Ocean.  If  there 
were  no  ascent  of  colder  water  from  beneath,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  constant  action  of  the  powerful  insolation  to  which 
Equatorial  water  is  subjected,  should  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
its  surface  to  the  highest  possible  elevation.  The  limit  to  that 
elevation,  which  is  obviously  set  by  the  cooling  influence  of  evapo- 
ration, is  probably  that  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Red  Sea ;  where 
the  highest  temperatures  are  encountered  when  the  enormous 
amount  of  vapour  present  in  the  air,  by  impeding  farther  evapora- 
tion, restricts  its  cooling  agency  (§  24).    The  same  appears  to  be 

VOL.  .will.  2  I) 
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the  case  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  especially  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra,  where  the  surfiMie-temporature  is  stated  to  range  as  high  as 
90°.*  But  in  these  cases  there  is  no  reduction  of  surfaoe>tempera- 
ture  by  the  upward  movement  of  glacial  water :  which  is  altogether 
excluded  from  the  Bed  Sea  by  the  shallowness  of  the  Strait  of 
Babel  Mandeb ;  whilst  the  depth  of  the  bottom  along  the  Guinea 
coast  is  too  small  to  allow  of  its  being  overflowed  by  the  glacial 
stratum  (§  74).  In  the  Equatorial  Mid-Atlantic,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  temperature  ranges  but  little  either  above  or  below  80° ;  and  this 
constant  moderation  may  &irly  be  attributed  to  that  continual 
uprise  of  Polar  water  from  beneath,  which  cannot  any  longer  be 
regarded  as  theory,  but  must  now  take  rank  as  a  Physical  fact. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  uprise,  the  surfince-temperature  of  the  Hid- 
Oceans  under  the  Equator  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  the  Bed  Sea 
at  its  hottest ;  since  the  atmosphere  which  overlies  them  is  always 
so  highly  charged  with  vapour,  as  to  render  the  cooling  influence  of 
evaporation  &r  less  than  it  exerts  under  the  hot  dry  winds  which 
have  blown  over  arid  deserts  (§  23). 

108.  I  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  this  General 
Oceanic  Circulation  in  moderating  the  Cold  of  the  Polar  areas ;  and, 
in  particular,  into  its  agency  in  producing  that  amelioration  of  the 
climate  of  Korth-Westem  Europe,  which  has  been  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  Gulf-Stream. 

109.  In  my  former  communication  I  endeavoured  to  show :  (1) 
that  there  is  adequate  evidence  that  this  amelioration  depends  on 
a  north-eatterly  flow  of  worm  vxiter,  and  is  not  explicable  (as  Mr. 
Findlay,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Hayes  have  contended)  by  the 
prevalence  of  warm  S.W.  Winds;  and  (2)  that  this  warm  N.E.  flow 
is  far  too  deep  and  voluminous  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  true 
Gulf-Stream  or  Florida  Current,  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Findlay 
and  Dr.  Hayes  in  regarding  as  (to  use  the  language  of  Sir  John 
Hersohel)  "  dispersed  and,  in  fact,  destroyed  "  in  the  Mid- Atlantic 
"  by  the  process  of  thinning-off  and  superficial  extension."  I  shall 
now  adduce  a  body  of  evidence  which  has  subsequently  accrued  in 
support  of  both  these  propositions ;  which  leaves  (as  it  appears  to 
me)  no  doubt  whatever  in  regard  to  the  first,  and  should  satisiy 
eveiyone  who  is  not  "possessed"  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  in 
regard  to  the  second.  This  "possession"  results,  in  great  part, 
from  an  illogical  confusion  of  thought,  connected  with  an  un- 
scientific looseness  in  the  use  of  language  ;  for  a  comparison  of  the 
diflerent  senses  in  which  the  term  "  Gulf-Stream  "  has  been  used  by 

*  See  the '  MeteMologioal  Committee's  Conrent  and  Tempentture  Chart  of  the 
North  Atlantic,'  for  April. 
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Physical  Geographers,  shows  tliat  scarcely  any  two  of  them  really 
mean  the  same  thing.*  I  shnll  myself  use  it  in  its  strict  accepta- 
tion, as  synonymous  with  the  Florida  Current. 

110.  Of  a  great  general  N.E,  movement  of  North  Atlantic  water, 
can-ying  with  it  a  temperature  higher  than  the  nonnal  of  the  lati- 
tudes it  readies,  wo  have  additional  evidence  (a)  in  the  results  of  the 
investigations  carried  on  hy  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society, 
under  the  ahle  direction  of  filr.  Buchan,  in  regard  to  the  relative 
temperatures  of  the  Sea  and  Air  at  different  ]iarts  of  the  year,  and 
the  relation  of  tho  winter  Isotherms  of  tho  British  Isles  to  their 
AV^estem  coast-line;  (h)  in  the  results  of  the  similar  investigations 
of  Professor  Mohn,  of  Christiauia,  upon  the  very  peculiar  climate  of 
Norway ;  and  (e)  in  the  temperature-observations  recently  made  in 
the  Arctic  Sea,  between  Iceland  and  Spitzbergon.  Of  each  of  these 
I  shall  now  give  a  brief  summar}'. 

111.  The  careful  correlation  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Keith  Johnston 
and  Mr.  Buchan,  of  the  observations  on  Sea- temperature  which  have 
now  been  carried  on  by  tho  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  through 
a  lengthened  term  of  years,  has  established  the  fact  that  on  the 
West  coast  of  Scotland,  the  mean  annual  Temperature  of  the  Sea  is 
from  hco  to  three  degrees  h'ujher  than  that  of  the  Air ;  and  this  moan 
.annual  excess  represents  a  very  much  larger  winter  excess,  as  ia 
l)est  shown  by  grouping  the  months  as  follows : — 

May,  June,  July,  Augu.st,  average  excess  of  afr-temperature  2'-l. 

March,  April,  September,  October,  average  excess  of  gea-tempera- 
tiire,  2'-3. 

November,  Decemlwr,  January,  February,  average  e.xcess  of  sea- 
temperature,  6''2. 

Nearly  the  same  results  have  been  obtained  from  observations 
carried  on  at  Thorsavn  (Faroe) :  while  in  Iceland  the  mean  annual 
excess  of  the  Sea-tcmporaturo  is  rather  higher ;  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, from  increase  of  the  winter  excess,  as  from  the  absence  of  tho 
summer  revei"sal ;  the  soa  liaving  then  tho  same  temperature  as  the 
air,  or  being  even  a  little  warmer.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Bnchaa  that  while  tho  summer  Isotherms  cross  the  British 
Islands  in  lines  generally  corresponding  with  the  parallels  of  Lati- 
tude (i.e.,  nearly  East  and  West),  the  irinter  Isotherms  pass  through 
England  and  Scotland  in  a  nearly  meridional  direction  (i.e.,  nearly 
North  and  South);  the  January  isotherm  of  39^  passing  from  Uist 
along  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  then  through  the  centi-e  of 
England  to  Hastings;  the  isotherms  of  4^  and  41^  lying  parallel 

•  Sec  my  l?eport  for  1871,  in  the  'Proceedings  of  tlie  Boynl  Societv,'  for  June 
13,  1872.  pp.  592-008. 
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to  it  on  the  western  side,  and  those  of  38'  and  37°  showing  a  like- 
parallelism  on  the  eastern ;  whilst  in  Ireland,  the  isotherms  "  seem 
to  enfelope  the  island  with  their  folds,  which  increase  in  warmth 
from  the  centre  of  the  island  outward  to  the  ocean."  *  Nothing  could 
more  conclnsively  prove  the  dependence  of  our  mild  Winter  climate- 
upon  the  proximity  of  a  Sea  which  is  warmer  than  the  super- 
incumbent Atmosphere. 

112.  But  tiiis  evidence  is  still  stronger  in  the  ca«e  of  Norway; 
the  peculiar  climatic  condition  of  which  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  Professor  Mobn,  the  able  director  of  the  Meteorological  Inati- 
tute.t  For  the  excess  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  Sea 
above  that  of  the  Air,  shows  itself  more  and  more  strongly  as  we 
go  northwards ;  being  greatest  at  Fruholm,  near  the  North  Cape, 
where  the  mean  annual  excess  of  6°'l  is  made  up  by  an  average 
excess  for  the  four  Winter  months  of  14°'5  (that  of  December 
alone  being  nearly  17°),  for  the  four  Spring  and  Autumn  months 
of  6°-3,  and  for  the  four  Summer  months  of  2°-6.  It  is  this  flow  of 
warm  water,  as  Admiral  Irminger  had  previously  remarked,  which 
keeps  open  the  Norwegian  harbours  though  the  whole  winter,  even 
beyond  the  North  Cape.  And  its  influence  on  the  Climate  of 
the  interior  of  Norway  is  demonstrated  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
Isothermal  lines  to  the  coast-line,  not  only  in  Winter  but  also 
in  Summer — the  temperature/ailifk;>  as  we  pass  inland  in  January, 
but  rising  as  we  pass  inland  in  July. 

113.  That  the  influence  of  this  flow  extends  also  to  Iceland,  and 
to  the  Sea  between  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  has  been  shown  by 
Admiral  Irminger.}  "The  warm  current  which  passes  Cape 
"  ReikianUs,  and  runs  to  the  northward  along  the  western  shores  of 
"  Iceland,  is  the  cause  of  the  south  and  west  coasts  of  this  island 
"  being  dear  of  ice,  so  that  even  during  the  severest  winters  ships' 
"  may  go  to  Havne  Fiord  and  other  places  in  the  Faxe  Bay  of 
"  Iceland,  where  they  will  always  be  sure  of  finding  open  sea.  If 
"  this  current  to  the  North  in  the  Atlantic  did  not  exist,  the  ice 
"  from  the  sea  round  Spitzbergen  would  float  down  to  more  southern 
"  latitudes  than  is  now  the  case ;  and  certainly  the  coast  of  Norway, 
"  as  well  as  the  sea  between  Shetland  and  Iceland,  would  frequently 
"  be  filled  with  ice  from  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  influence  of  the  io& 
"would  then  be  felt  on  the  climate  of  the  neighbouring  coasts." 
What  Admiral  Irminger  here  terms  a  "  current,"  however,  I  should 
rather  call  a  "  set  ;'*  for,  from  his  discussion  of  the  reckonings  kept 

•  ♦  Joamnl  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,'  vol.  iii.,  1871. 

t  '  Die  Klimatologie  Korwegens.'    Von  H.  Mohn.    Christiania,  1872. 

X  '  Proceedings  of  tho  Boyal  Geographical  Society,'  May  10, 18G9,  p.  227. 
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by  ships  of  tho  Danish  Navy,  in  their  passages  to  and  from  Iceland, 
he  estimates  the  rate  of  the  movement  at  from  O'S  to  4'7  miles  per 
day.  That  it  is  not  a  mere  superficial  drift,  but  a  deep  voluminous 
flow,  will  presently  appear. 

114.  Independently  of  this  gcneml  N.E.  movement,  the  tem- 
perature-observations which  have  been  coiTelated  by  Admiral 
Irminger,*  and  another  series  more  recently  collected  and  correlated 
by  Professor  Mohn  of  Chri8tiania,f  indicate  that  the  Ocean-surface 
is  traversed  by  baiidt  of  somewhat  greater  warmth.  Admiral  Irmin- 
ger specially  notes  tho  existence  of  two  such  bands, — one  of  them 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Fair  Isle,  which  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Keith 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Buchan  (on  the  basis  of  Professor  Mohn's  data) 
as  the  axis  of  this  "  slow  current,"  its  temperature  being  sensibly 
higher  than  the  temperature  to  the  west  or  east  of  it ;  whilst  tho 
other,  the  position  of  wliich  is  more  variable,  is  met  with  much 
further  to  tho  westward,  sometimes  even  beyond  the  meridian  of 
the  southernmost  ptiint  of  Iceland. — These  bands,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  lately  ccjnfinned  by  Von  Middendorf  (§  117),  are 
regarded  by  Admiral  Inuiiiger  (as  it  seems  to  me  with  great  pro- 
bability) in  the  light  of  real  continuations  of  the  "  Gulf-Stream 
proper,"  which  are  not  only  deflected  northwards,  but  also  carried 
onwards  by  tho  general  N.E.  "  set." 

115.  That  this  "  set"  extends  all  acroti  the  North  Atlantic  from 
Newfoundland  to  CJalway — a  breadth  of  more  than  170<1  miles — is 
clearly  shown  by  the  course  of  the  Isothermal  lines  laid  down  in  Dr. 
Petermann's  Gulf-Stream  Charta  for  January  and  July  (.see  Chart). 
The  summer  Isotherms  uf  54.^",  50°,  and  4.5^"',  turn  sharply  northwards 
to  tho  east  of  the  liank  of  Newfoundland  :  diverging  from  one  another 
and  from  the  summer  Isotherms  of  60'  at  intervals  which  are  pretty 
nearly  equal  almost  as  far  to  the  East  as  the  meridian  of  30°  w. ; 
but  then  again  trending  strongly  to  the  North,  so  that  the  summer 
Isotherm  of  bAh''  crosses  the  parallel  of  CO'  n.  before,  by  a  slight 
trend  to  the  South,  it  passes  through  the  Pentland  Firth.  Thence 
crossing  the  North  Sea,  this  Isotherm  passes  along  the  coast  of 
Norway  as  far  as  Tromso  (very  near  the  parallel  of  70'),  and  then 
turns  sonthwards  along  the  land,  keeping  within  the  coast-line  of 
Russian  Laplemd,  and  passing  across  tho  narrow  throat  of  tlie  White 
Sea.  The  summer  Isotherms  of  50'  and  45^°  cross  the  mouth  of 
BafiBn's  Ba}-,  and  then  follow  the  curve  of  the  coast  of  Greenland 
towards  Iceland  ;  when  approaching  which  they  turn  eastwai'da. 


•  '  Joamal  of  tho  Boyal  Oeogrephical  Sooietr,'  vol.  xl.  (1870),  p.  441. 
t  '  Tempu'ratnrQ  dcia  Mer  entre  I'lBloiide,  I'Eow^,  ct  la  Norv(>ge.*  Chriiitmnia, 
1«70. 
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the  line  of  50°  striking  the  land  at  Stykkisholm  on  the  N.W.^ 
while  the  line  of  45^°  passes  altc^ther  to  the  north  of  the  island.. 
To  the  east  of  Iceland  the  Isotherms  take  a  sontherljr  bend, 
apparently  under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  drift  of  ice  from  the  Polar  Sea, 
but  soon  trim  northwards  again ;  the  line  of  50°  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Norway  as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  and  then 
turning  southwards  along  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  so  as  to- 
cross  the  mouth  of  the  White  Sea  to  the  base  of  the  Eanin  Penin- 
sula ;  while  the  line  of  45^°  runs  parallel  to  this  as  fiar  north  as  Xat. 
72J^°,  and  then  turns  southwards,  still  retaining  the  same  parallelism, 
80  as  to  strike  the  coast  of  Bnssia  beyond  that  peninsula.  Still 
further  north,  we  find  the  summer  Isotherms  of  41°  and  36J^°  sbow- 
ing  a  nearly  W.  to  E.  direction  until  they  have  passed  the  meridian 
of  10°  w.,  and  then  suddenly  turning  northwards ;  the  line  of  36J^° 
passing  up  to  the  west  of  Spitzbeigen  as  far  as  82°  k.,  and  also- 
extending  itself  irregularly  eastwards  along  the  parallel  of  75°  a» 
fiur  as  Nova  S^mbla. 

116.  The  course  of  the  winter  Isotherms  of  45J°,  41°,  36J°,  and 
82°,  as  shown  in  Dr.  Petermann's  Chart,  is  no  less  significant ;  for 
they  all  turn  sharply  to  the  North  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bank» 
of  Newfoundland,  cross  the  entrance  of  BafiSn's  Bay,  and  then  keep' 
a  course  of  general  parallelism  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  crossing 
the  meridian  of  30°  w.  at  almost  equal  intervals.  The  winter 
Isotherm  of  45J^°  follows  almost  exactly  the  course  of  the  summer 
Isotherm  of  54^°  as  far  as  the  Shetland  Islands :  but  it  then  turns 
back  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  passing  southwards  along  the 
Western  Hebrides  towards  Belfast.  The  course  of  the  winter 
Isotherm  of  40°  in  like  manner  at  first  bears  a  general  correspond- 
ence with  that  of  the  summer  Isotherm  of  50°,  skirting  the  sontb> 
coast  of  Iceland,  and  then  passing  N.E.  in  the  channel  between 
Iceland  and  Norway ;  but  in  Lat.  67J^°  N.  it  also  returns  in  a  loop,, 
which  brings  it  back  to  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  The  winter 
Isotherm  of  S6J^°,  t^ain,  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  summer 
Isotherm  of  45° ;  passing  through  Iceland,  and  tiben  keeping  a  N.E.. 
course  which  carries  it  &r  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  North  Cape,, 
when  it,  too,  forms  a  loop  bringing  it  back  to  the  coast  of  Bussian 
Lapland.  Finally,  the  winter  Isotherm  of  32°  proceeds  along  a 
similar  course  from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  northernmost 
point  of  Iceland,  and  then  onwards  towards  Jan  Mayen,  beyond 
which  it  has  not  been  traced. 

117.  That  this  remarkable  course  both  of  the  Summer  and  of  the 
Winter  Isotherms  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  N.E.  flow  of' 
warm  water,  I  am  as  strongly  convinced  as  Dr.  Petermann  can  be :. 
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aud  that  this  movement  must  bo  Bomething  very  dUGTerent  from  n 
mere  surface-drift,  seems  to  mo  equally  certain ;  since,  unless  tht< 
warm  stratum  is  of  considorablo  depth,  it  could  not  possibly  retain 
that  excess  of  tempera turo  which  it  carries  with  it  into  higher 
latitudes  (§  122). — Further  evidence  to  the  same' effect  has  been 
supplied  by  the  recent  observations  made  by  Yon  Middcndorf  in 
the  Voyage  of  the  Bussian  Corvette  '  Warjag,'  between  Archangel, 
Iceland,  and  Nova  Zembla,  in  the  summer  of  1870;*  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  important : — 

a.  The  existence  of  allcmating  warm  and  cold  hands,  as  afiSrmed  by 
Admiral  Irminger,  was  confirmed.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1870,  a 
temperature  of  So'-G  was  obser\'ed  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  north  of 
60°:  and  in  July  a  temperature  of  54 J'  was  observed  in  N.  Lat. 
69^°  nearly  in  sight  of  the  islands  off  Tromsu,  in  N.  Lat.  64°  iu 
the  roads  of  Reikiavik,  and  in  N.  Lat.  61i'  on  the  meridian  of  the 
centre  of  Iceland.  On  the  other  hand,  near  the  Lofoten  Islands 
the  surface-temperature  fell  to  47^;  and  a  minimum  of  42°'l  was 
obsen'ed  in  N.  Lat.  64J°. 

b.  The  thieknew  of  the  warm  stream  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
N.  Lat.  69^''  and  AV.  Long.  14^,  the  surface-temperature  being  50'-7, 
the  temperature  at  40  fathoms  was  found  to  be  still  46°'4,  and  at  84 
fathoms  45''*5. 

c.  The  North-Cape  stream,  hardly  perceptibly  cooled  from  54''-5, 
runs  past  the  White  Sea  and  the  Kaiiin  Peninsula  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  Kara  Sea ;  so  that  in  the  vicinity  of  £olgujev  Island 
(N.  Lat.  68°)  there  are  still  bands  which  have  in  July  nearly  the 
same  temperature. 

d.  On  the  meridian  of  the  Eanin  Peninsula,  the  North-Cape 
stream,  which  may  bo  there  called  the  Eonin  stream,  has  a  breadth 
of  more  than  2°  of  Latitude,  with  a  range  of  temperature  between 
.55°  and  47°'7.  The  higher  the  temperature  is  on  the  surface,  the 
more  rapidly  does  it  fall  beneath  it ;  but  at  30  fathoms  it  is  still 
between  42°  and  38°'7.  The  Kanin  stream  appears  to  divide  at 
Nova  Zembla  ;  its  main  branch  going  onwards  into  the  Kara  Sea. 
whilst  a  side  branch  turns  northwards  along  the  west  coast  of  Nova 
Zembla.  Another  f>ortion,  however,  striking  against  the  Kanin 
Peninsula,  seems  to  ttim  inwards  along  the  east  coast  of  the  White 
Sea,  the  temperature  of  which  is  moderated  by  it  (especially  with 
N.E.,  N.  and  N.W.  winds)  as  far  as  Dwina  Bay.  ITio  western 
coast  of  the  White  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bordered  by  a  cold 
stream,  the  temperature  of  which  is  probably  the  local  temperature 


'  Geognphucho  Mitthcilnngen,'  Jao.  1871, 
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corresponding  to  the  region.  Thus,  in  passing  ronnd  Cape  Swatoi 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  the  thermometer  fell  to  42°-6,  and  farther 
wttth  to  39°-9 ;  whilst  a  month  later,  lj^°  further  north,  on  the  same 
meridian,  the  temperature  was  51°*1. 

e.  It  is  considered  by  Von  Middendorf  that  "the  Gulf-Stream 
"  can  still  be  detected  at  Kolgnjev,  not  only  by  the  temperature,  but 
"  also  by  the  blue  colour  and  high  salinity  of  the  sea." — "  We  sailed 
"  there  through  water  of  so  deep  a  violet-blue,  that  I  was  confident 
"of  finding  it  swarming  with  microscopic  animalculaj  and  plants. 
"My  astonishment  was  great  when  I  could  not  detect  anything 
"  under  the  microscope." — As  this  distinctive  blue  colour  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  North-Cape  stream,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  to  the  difiiision  of  the  fine  sedimentary 
particles  brought  down  by  the  Dwina  and  Mezen  rivers  (see  §  39, 
note).  The  Specific  Gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Kanin  stream 
being  only  1'025,  it  is  high  only  in  relation  to  that  of  the  water  of 
the  White  Sea,  which  is  reduced  by  the  large  quantity  of  river- 
water  discharged  into  it.  At  Cape  Swatoi,  which  does  not  lie  in 
the  supposed  Gulf-Stream,  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  water  was 
found  to  be  1-026. 

/.  The  Zoological  researches  of  Th.  Jarshinski  (1869)  along  the 
Muimanian  (N.E.  Lapland)  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea,  are  stated  by 
Yon  Middendorf  to  prove  IJie  affinity  of  its  Fauna  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

g.  The  remarkable  agreement  of  the  temperature  of  the  Air  with 
that  of  the  Water,  and  the  manifest  dependence  of  the  temperature 
of  the  Air  on  that  of  the  Water,  induce  Von  Middendorf  to  adopt, 
without  hesitation,  the  doctrine  of  direct  heating  by  warm  water. 
"We  should  have  been  able,"  he  says,  "to  determine  by  the 
"  temperature  of  the  Air,  without  ascertaining  that  of  the  Water, 
"  whether  we  were  or  were  not  within  the  warm  water  of  the  exten- 
"  sion  of  the  Gulf-Stream.  The  direction  of  the  wind  had  evidently 
"  but  a  subordinate  influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  Air." — It 
is  expressly  stated  by  Von  Middendorf,  that  when  speaking  of 
"currents"  he  does  not  intend  to  imply  more  than  the  result  of 
Temperature-observations,  which  indicate  a  flow  of  warm  water 
from  the  west 

118.  The  Temperature-observations  recently  made  by  Messrs. 
Weypreoht  and  Payer  in  still  higher  Northern  Latitudes,  show 
that  ihU  warmer  em/ace  layer  rapidly  (hint  off  towards  the  north-eatt ; 
and  that  instead  of  a  n«e  of  Temperature  with  increase  of  depth 
in  the  Polar  area  (which  is  the  doctrine  still  maintained  by  many 
Physical  Geographers),  there  is  a  rapid  reduction, — glacial  water 
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being  found  at  a  less  and  less  deptli  in  proportion  to  the  northing 
obtained. 

Lat.  72°  30'  N.  L»t.  7«°  40-  N. 

Lciig.  44°  E.  Lens;.  55°  E. 


Opili. 

12  to  114  feet 


144 
174 
234 
294 
360 
450 
<KX) 
bOO 


oFJir. 
40-G 


3(i-5 
35-0 
34-3 
32-11 
32-9 
320 

:n-3 


Deplb 

G  to  30  I'eet 

48    „ 

60    „ 

72    „ 

•JO    „ 

120    „ 

1»0   „ 

300    „ 


"  F«br. 
36-0 
33-8 
32-0 
30-'J 
30-li 
29-7 
2»-8 

29-8 


Lai.  77='26'N. 
Loug.  44-'  E. 

Dr|ii)i  ^  Fibr. 

(J  tu  oG  feet     ..   30  to  Z:>- 


300 


29-1 


"  The  transition  of  the  water  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  tempe- 
"  rature,"  they  say,  •*  is,  near  the  northera  limit,  a  very  rapid  one, 
"  and  nearly  everywhere  occurs  in  closest  proximity  to  the  ice,  so 
"  that  we  were  able  in  the  thickest  fog  to  nin  close  up  to  the  barrier 
"  under  the  guidance  of  the  thermometer."  •  These  results  are  in 
general  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in 
his  two  voyages  to  Spitsbergen  in  1872  and  1873, f  and  also  with 
those  of  M.  Charles  Martins,  which  have  efifoctually  disposed  of 
the  notion  that  the  deeper  water  of  the  Polar  Sea  is  tcarmcr  than  the 
superficial.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  «ur/ace-water  is  often  found 
to  be  colder  tliau  the  stratum  which  immediately  underlies  it, 
the  temperature  of  the  former  being  reduced  by  Ibe  melting  of  the 
ice,  whilst  the  colder  water  continues  to  float  in  virtue  of  its 
inferior  saliiiit}-.  But  the  warmer  mji-surface  stratum  may  now 
be  affirmed  with  certainty  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  glacial  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to 
descend  as  low  as  25".J 

119.  Further,  the  observations  collected  by  Dr.  Mtihry,  §  relating 
to  the  Temperature  of  the  Western  coast  of  Greenland,  seem  to 

•  '  Gcographinclie  Mittlieilnngen,'  1872,  p.  70. 

t  Tlip  U>ni[ifratiire»  taken  in  1S72  were  oimintinicotcd  to  the  Royal  Soci<'ty 
by  Captain  Wells,  K.N.  ('  Proceedings,'  Dec.  19,  1872,  p.  91,;;  tliiMe  taken  in  1873 
have  been  kindly  supplied  to  mo  by  Lieut.  CliemiaiJe,  r.e.  lite  fonnor  series 
contain  tlie  extraordinarily  hujh  tcmpernturo  nf  64^;  in  the  latter,  the  extraordi- 
narily  Ime  temperuturo  of  22°  at  a  depth  of  500  (iithoms  was  recorded.  It  seems  to 
mo  far  more  likely  tliat  the  thermomett'r-indcx  luul  been  digpliiced  in  both  thcsu 
cases,  than  tlint  tc[iii>eraturP8  no  aiinmaloufi  slinuM  actually  exixt. 

X  A  valuable  fumiiuiry  of  all  the  obsenntiotis  taken  up  to  18C8  on  ileep  Polar 
tempeiaturtw,  is  piven  in  the  elulxiratv  Memoir  lately  preaeritetl  by  Mr.  Prettwicti 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

$  '  CieogrBphiacbeMittUeilongen,'  1854,  p.  187. 
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indicate  a  northward  flow  of  oomparatively  warm  water  along  that 
side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  in  antagonism  to  the  Polar  current  which 
flows  southwards  on  the  Labrador  side.  It  is  certain  that  the 
climate  of  the  south-western  coast  of  Greenland  is  much  milder 
than  that  of  either  its  eastern  coast  or  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador 
under  the  same  parallels:  and  the  summer  Isotherm  of  41°  is 
carried  northwards  in  Dr.  Fetermann's  Chart  nearly  as  &r  as 
TJpemavik,  while  the  summer  Isotherm  of  36i°  extends  in  70°  W. 
Long,  to  Smith's  Sound,  as  in  10°  £.  Long,  it  extends  to  Spitz* 
bergen.  According  to  Admiral  Irminger,  a  distinct  current  can  be 
traced  as  far  north  as  Lat  64°  or  even  67°;  and  this  brings  with 
it  MitnotcB  and  other  tropical  products, — such  as  a  mahogany  log, 
found  on  Disco  Island,  which  was  made  into  a  dining-table  for  the 
Governor  of  Holsteenborg.  MoreoTcr  it  has  been  noticed  by 
several  trustworthy  obeerveis,  that  icebergs  often  move  northmarda 
in  Davis's  Straits,  in  opposition  to  a  southerly  moving  sur&ce- 
current,  as  also  against  the  wind.  This  warmer  north-flowing 
body  of  water  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Muhry  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
"  Gulf-Stream ;"  but  how  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  Florida  Current 
can  propel  it  up  BafSn's  Bay,  making  it  turn  round  the  comer 
of  Newfoundland  from  its  previous  due  East  to  a  North-west  direc- 
tion, I  am  entirely  unable  to  comprehend. 

120.  This  seems  to  me,  indeed,  a  sort  of  reductio  cut  absurdum  of 
the  loose  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  the  flow  of  warm  water  along 
the  North-West  and  North  coast  of  Europe  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  Florida  Current  into  the  Arctic 
area.  Because  a  body  of  water  warmer  than  the  normal  can  be 
shown  to  arrive  at  the  western  shores  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Norway,  and  to  flow  eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  Bussia,  this 
(it  is  represented)  must  be  a  continuation  of  the  "  Gulf-Stream  ; " 
which  yet,  on  evidence  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  dispute,  has 
lost  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Hayes),  before  reaching  the  meridian 
of  30°  W.  Long.,  every  distinctive  character  as  a  current :  "  first, 
"  in  rate  of  flow,  which  has  become  that  of  the  general  easterly  *  set ' 
"  of  the  Atlantic ;  second,  in  temperature,  which  lias  become  that 
"  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  air ;  third,  in  colour  of  water, 
"  which  has  lost  the  bine  that  it  had  when  emei^ing  from  the  Gulf  of 
"  Mexico ;  in  everything,  in  fact,  which  goes  to  make  up  what  we 
"designate  as  an  'ocean-current.'"  The  general  easterly  "set," 
according  to  the  Admiralty  Chart,  prevails  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  Atiantic  between  the  parallels  of  43°  (Cape  Finisterre) 
anid  56°  (Belfast),  taking  a  more  northerly  direction  in  still  higher 
latitudes.    Its  usual  rate  appears  to  be  from  6  to  24  miles  per  day. 
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Tarying  ■with  the  degree  in  •whicli  the  westerly  "  Anti-tradea " 
predominate  in  force  and  duration  over  other  winds.  That  it  is 
cS8cntialIy  independent  of  the  Golf-Stream,  seems  to  be  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  feet  that  it  commeDces  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  Arctic  cnrrent,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  broad  band  which 
it  covers,  as  lar  as  10'  to  the  north  of  the  (jculf-Stream,  running 
parallel  to  its  course.  Although  mainly  duo  to  the  dominant  in- 
fluence of  the  "  Anti-trades,"  yet  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for, 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  general  northward  movement  of  the  whole 
upper  stratum,  by  the  excess  of  easterly  laomentum  which  this 
north-moving  water  will  caiTy  with  it.  That  this  is  in  great 
part  the  explanation  of  the  easterly  direction  finally  taken  by 
the  true  Gnlf-Stroam,  is  now  generally  admitted ;  and  it  applies 
with  still  greater  force  to  any  flow  which  extends  up  into  higher 
latitudes,  where  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  rapidly 
■liminishes.  For  as  Iteo  degrees  of  longitude  in  Lat.  60"  are  equal 
in  round  numbers  to  three  degrees  in  Lat.  70',  and  to  «ix  degrees  in 
Lat.  &(f,  the  north-moving  water  which  is  being  carried  round  by 
the  Earth's  rotation  in  Lat.  60'  at  the  rate  of  about  520  miles 
an  hour,  would  bring  with  it  into  Lat.  70°  an  excess  of  easterly 
momentum  (if  none  were  lost  on  the  way)  of  about  170  miles  an 
hour,  and  would  carry  with  it  a  like  excess  in  flowing  northwards 
from  Lat.  70'  to  Lat.  80''.  Hence  the  steady  easterly  set  of  the  warm 
stratum  along  the  nortli  coast  of  Bussia,  even  as  far  as  Nova  Zembla, 
can  be  fully  accounted  for,  if  adequate  reason  can  be  found  for  its 
northward  flow  ;  and  for  the  latter,  as  already  shown,  the  doctrine 
of  a  general  Oceanic  Circulation  affords  a  satisfactory  vera  caiun. 
This  general  north-east«rly  movement,  moreover,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  prevalence  of  S.W.  winds  over  the  north-east 
portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  fully  accounts  for  the  further 
transport  of  floating  bodies  which  have  been  brought  into  the  mid- 
Atlantic  by  the  true  Gulf-Stream ;  and  the  fact  that  these  are 
carried  rather  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Faroe  islands,  and  even  to  Spitzbergen,  than  in  that 
direct  easterly  course  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay  which  the  Gulf- 
Stream  has  when  it  ceases  to  be  recognisable  as  a  distinct  current, 
seems  a  clear  indication  that  their  transport  over  the  hitter  part  of 
their  course  is  essentially  due,  as  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Sir 
Edward  Sabine,*  to  the  predominance  of  South-westerly  winds  over 

*  The  note  appeDilMl  l>r  Sir  Edward  Sabine  to  the  pttsmge  nf  flunilmldt's 
'Cosmos'  which  UDheaitatin^ly  csprestied  the  tht'D  prevnlent  ilrn-triiio  of  the  Gulf- 
Strcum,  djstiucLly  nuirks  hiit  sccpticieni  as  to  the  ucrivatiun  of  the  flow  of  werm 
water  ti>  the  North  Cape  of  Europe,  from  the  currcDt  paasiog  out  tlirongh  tbo 
Florida  ChaimcL 
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this  portion  of  the  area  of  flic  Atlantic. — It  is  well  remarked  by 
Dr.  Hayes,  that  juht  as  a  ball  fired  from  a  cannon  stationed  on  the 
top  of  a^  hill  loses  its  velocity  with  every  second  of  its  progress,  and 
falls  to  the  earth  when  its  impelling  force  is  exhausted,  but  may 
still  roll  down  hill  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  a  new  power 
applied  to  it ;  so  may  Gnlf-Stream  water,  and  anything  which  it 
floats,  be  drifted  onwards  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  after  its  original 
vis  a  tergo  has  died  out. 

121.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  that  the  warm  flow,  which 
constitutes  the  real  ameliorator  of  the  climate  of  North- Western 
Europe,  is  far  too  deep  and  voluminous  to  be  derived  from  the  trae 
Crulf-Stream  (see  Appendix  III.)  It  is  just  as  clear  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  temperature  of  the  upper 
stratum  down  to  at  least  600  fathoms  is  above  the  normal,  as 
we  have  seen  it  to  be  (§  101)  that  the  temperature  of  the  deeper 
stratum  nearer  the  Equator  is  below  the  normal.  For  if  we  ooald 
imagine  a  marine  area  to  be  here  so  secluded,  that  its  temperature 
should  depend  on  only  local  agencies,  the  thermometer,  after 
passing  through  the  variable  surface  -  stratum,  would  show  a 
uniform  temperature  of  between  35°  and  40°,  corresponding  to 
the  iaocheimal  of  the  region.  But  the  actual  temperature  is 
several  dt^ees  above  this ;  for  between  50  and  600  fathoms  the 
thermometer  only  sinks  from  48°  to  43° ;  and  on  combining  into 
one  section  the  temperatures  taken  in  the  *  Porcupine,'  between  the 
Faroe^Islands  and  the  coast  of  Portugal  (Plate,  p.  362,  No.  IX.), 
it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is.  a  continuity  of  the  whole 
upper  stratum  between  these  two  points,  as  shown  by  the  slight- 
ness  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  bathymetrical  isotherms 
of  46°  and  40°,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  surface-temperature. 
This  continuity,  by  which  a  body  of  water  that  is  belov;  the  normal 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  comes  to  be  above  the  normal  off  the  Faroe 
Islands,  seems  plainly  to  point  to  a  northuMrd  movement  of  the  whole 
upper  itratum  as  its  cause ;  and  this  view  is  fully  accepted  by  two  of 
the  principal  upholders  of  the  Gulf-Stream  doctrine.  Dr.  Petermann 
and  Professor  Wy  ville  Thomson.  The  former  admits  that  this  deep 
wrann  voluminous  flow  is  only  in  part  derived  from  the  Florida 
Current,  which  ho  regards  as  receiving  numerous  tributaries ;  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  the  thinned-out  expansion  of  the 
Florida  Current,  even  when  reinforced  by  these  tributaries,  can  put 
in  motion  a  stratum  of  water  at  least  3000  feet  thick,  extending 
all  across  the  North  Atlantic.    The  latter  continues*  to  uphold  the 

•  '  The  Depths  of  the  Sea,'  chap.  viii. 
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iloctrino  which  I  quoted  and  contested  in  my  former  commDnication 
(p.  77),  as  to  the  re-collection,  in  the  cul  de  tnt!  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  of  the  jiortion  of  the  Florida  Current  which  does  not  turn 
southward  round  the  Azores  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  show  how 
the  stream  which  has,  when  it  mus  pxst  New  York,  at  the  rat©  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  a  breadth  of  60  miles  and  a  depth  of  100 
fathoms,  can,  after  encountering  the  Arctic  Current  off  Newfound- 
land, and  being  broken  up  into  bands  of  small  depth,  the  direction 
of  whose  movement  (when  it  is  last  perceptible)  is  nearly  due  eait 
— tending  to  return  touthcard*  into  the  general  horizontal  circtilation 
round  the  Sargasso  Sea,— can  impart  a  northward  movement  to  a  mass 
of  water  1700  miles  wide  C§  110),  and  600  fathoms  deep.  To  me  it 
wems  that  the  surface-isotherms  of  Dr.  I'etermami,  which  show  the 
vast  breadth  of  this  uorth-nioving  warm  stratum,  and  the  bathjrmetrio 
isotherms  of  our  '  Porcupine '  soundings,  which  mark  its  great 
de})lh,  roallj  prove  far  too  much.  For  if  the  Gulf-.Stream  spreads 
itself  out  so  much  as  to  give  that  northward  movement  to  the  wholo 
breadth  of  the  North  Atlantic  which  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Peter- 
luann's  isotherms,  how  can  it  possibly  have  the  depth  of  the  warm 
flow  which  is  shown  in  our  Section,  and  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  its  heating  power?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  re-collection  in  a  cul  de  »ac  gives  it  the  depth  of  600  or  700 
fathoms,  how  can  it  possibly  have  a  breadth  of  1700  miles?  But  if 
we  look  upon  the  Poleward  movement  of  the  thick  warm  upper 
stratum,  a.s  the  necessary  complement  of  the  movement  of  the 
glacial  underflow  towards  the  Equator,  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  ; 
every  fact  is  accounted  for  by  an  adequate  vera  cauga ;  and  while 
the  agency'  of  the  true  Gulf-Stream,  in  bringing  into  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  a  body  of  warm  water  which  does  more  than  neutralize 
the  dopressioa  that  would  othenviso  be  produced  by  the  Greenland 
and  Labrador  Current,  l>earing  its  fleet  of  icebergs,  is  not  ignored, 
the  transport  of  North  Atlantic  water  to  the  Polar  area  is  assigned 
to  the  General  Oceanic  Circulation. 

122.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  such  a  deep  movement 
of  moderately  warm  water  is  far  more  effectual  as  a  heater,  than  a 
surface-movement  of  much  warmer  water.  For  the  latter,  when  it 
])a88e8  beneath  au  atmosphere  much  colder  than  itself,  will  soon  be 
brought  down  to  u  like  standard,  not  having  wanner  water  from 
l>cneath  to  take,  its  place  when  it  has  been  cooled  down  ;  just  as  wo 
find  the  temperature  of  the  superheattd  layer  of  water  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  overlies  water  of  H'j',  closely  following  that  of  the 
air,  between  the  summer  and  winter  mean.  But  in  the  former  case, 
each  surface-layer,  when  cooled  below  tlie  temfterature  of  the  warmer 
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stratum  'beneath,  will  sink,  and  be  replaced  by  it ;  and  this  slow 
cooling  prooess  will  go  on,  tintil  the  entire  mass  has  lost  its  surplus 
heat,  and  has  been  brought  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. And  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Findlay  that  the  known 
facts  as  to  ,the  depth  and  rate  of  motion  of  the  true  Gulf-Stream, 
when  it  is  last  distinguishable  as  a  current,  make  it  perfectly  dear 
that,  long  before  it  reaches  the  British  Isles,  it  must  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  it.  We  have 
seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  less  heated  but  thicker  stratum 
carries  an  estoess  of  warmth  &r  within  the  Arctic  Circle  (§  117). 

123.  But  while  the  General  Ooeanic  Circulation  thus  mitigates 
alike  the  otherwise  unendurable  severity  of  Polar  Cold  and  the 
intolerable  fierceness  of  Equatorial  Heat,  it  exerts,  in  combination 
with  the  Earth's  rotation,  another  very  important  influence  on  Ter- 
restrial Climate;  since,  on  the  principle  already  explained  (§  104), 
while  it  will  always  tend  to  carry  against  the  uiestem  shores  of  Con- 
tinents the  warm  upper  stratum  which  is  slowly  flowing  from  the 
Equator  towards  either  Pole,  it  will  also  cause  the  deeper  and  colder 
stratum  to  surge-up  against  their  easlem  shores.  This  effect  is 
subject  to  great  local  modification  by  Wind-currents ;  and  will,  of 
course,  be  most  conspicuous  where  it  is  aided  by  their  surface- 
movement,  and  be  least  obvious  where  the  surface-movement  tends 
to  antagonize  it.  Of  the  former  case,  we  have  a  most  oonspicuons 
example  in  the  condition  of  the  East  coast  of  Greenland,  where  the 
almost  constant  prevalence  of  northerly  and  north-easterly  winds 
comes  in  aid  of  the  upward  tendency  of  the  glacial  underflow,  to 
keep  it  almost  constantly  blockaded  by  ice.  And  the  cold  snrtaoe- 
cnrrent  thus  driven  south,  reinforced  by  that  which  issues  from 
Baffin's  Bay,  forms  the  Labrador  current,  which  is  continued  sonth- 
wards  as  the  United  States  Coast  current,  the  movement  of  which 
is  perceptible  as  far  south  as  Gape  Hatteras.  But  south  of  this 
there  is  still  a  "oold-band"  separating  the  Gulf-Stream  &om  the 
shore-line ;  and  the  existence  of  this,  as  already  pointed  out  (§  92), 
marks  the  surging-upwards  of  the  deeper  stratum.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  western  coasts  of  South  A&ica  and  South  America  have 
their  temperature  kept  down  by  surface-currents  bringing  cold  water 
from  the  far  south ;  these  being  partly  indraught-currents  for  the 
supply  of  the  great  Equatorial  stream  that  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
Trade- Winds,  alike  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bnt 
partly  owing  their  movement  to  the  Winds  that  prevail  over  their 
own  line  of  flow.  These  form  part  of  that  horUonUH  Wind  Circn- 
lation,  which  can  be  traced  in  every  great  Ocean  as  a  result  of  the 
movement  of  air  over  its  surface ;  and  the  influence  of  which  on 
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the  distribution  of  Tcmporatore  I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in 
qneBtion,  whilst  maintaining  that  there  are  phenomena  for  which  it 
does  not  and  cannot  account. 

124.  The  question  naturally  arises  why  the  Climatic  modification 
produced  by  the  General  Oceanic  Circulation  should  be  so  much  more 
marked  in  the  Northern  than  it  is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphoi-e.  This 
seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  comparative  limitation  of  the  pas- 
sages between  the  Arctic  basin  and  the  great  Northern  Oceans; 
whilst  between  the  Antarctic  and  the  great  Southern  Oceans  there  is 
an  unrestricted  communication.  We  have  seen  that  this  has  the  effect, 
not  merely  of  lowering  the  bottom-temperature,  but  of  bringing  a 
much  larger  body  of  Polar  water  into  the  South  Atlantic  basin  (§  97) ; 
80  that  the  isotherm  of  40'  lies  in  every  part  of  it  much  nearer  the 
surface,  than  it  docs  in  the  North  Atlantic  even  as  far  north  as  the 
Faroes.  The  superiority  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  warmth  of 
its  upper  stratum,  becomes  most  marked  when  we  compare  with 
the  Section  of  the  South  Atlantic  (No.  VII.),  not  the  Teneriffo  and 
St  Thomas's  Section  (No.  I.),  which  shows  the  influence  of  the 
iip-rise  of  Arctic  water  under  the  Equator,  but  the  Bermuda  and 
Halifax  (No.  III.),  and  Bermuda  and  Azores  Sections  (No.  V.^, 
•which  show  that  further  north  the  warmth  of  the  upper  stratum 
is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 
Hence,  if  the  Poleward  flow  which  ameliorates  the  climate  of 
North-Western  Europe,  were  derived  directly  from  the  tro^cal 
portion  of  the  North  Atlantic,  it  would  not  have  a  much  more 
powerful  effect  than  a  flow  towards  the  Antarctic  area  proceeding 
from  the  tropical  portion  of  the  South  Atlantic.  But  derived  as  it 
is  from  the  warmer  stratum  of  N.  Lat.  35°— 40°,  it  carries  with  it 
a  much  greater  heating  power.  WTiile  admitting  it  as  an  arguable 
hypothesis  that  this  Poleward  flow  owes  its  peculiar  warmth  to  the 
Wind-circulation  of  the  North  Atlantic,  yet  I  would  still  have  it 
kept  in  view  that  what  I  called  in  my  former  communication  (§  20) 
the  neutral  region  of  the  North  Atlantic,  from  which  that  flow 
is  immediately  derived,  may  be  considered  to  have  a  temperature 
nearer  the  normal  tlian  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  basin.  Lying 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  great  Antarctic  underflow,  it  is  subject 
only  to  the  limited  influence  of  the  glacial  flow  from  the  ArcHc 
basin.  And  its  thermal  power  begins  to  manifest  itself  sensibly 
along  our  Western  shores,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  carried  far  enough 
to  the  northward  for  the  temperature  of  its  sub-surface  stratum 
to  be  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  :  and  here,  again,  the  preva- 
lence of  South-westerly  winds  comes  in  aid  of  the  GenertJ  Oceanic 
Circulation,  in  carrying  the  warm  surface-stratum  against  the  shores 
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of  the  BritiBli  Isles  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  in  diminishing 
that  rednction  of  its  temperature  which  its  passage  into  a  much 
higher  latitude  would  otherwise  produce. — The  question  stands 
much  in  need  of  further  elucidation ;  and  much  new  light  will 
probably  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Temperature-survey  of  the  other 
great  Ocean-basins,  which  the '  Challenger '  is  charged  to  carry  out : 
in  particular,  from  the  comparison  of  the  thermal  stratification 
of  the  North  Pacific,  which  receives  no  glacial  underflow  from  the 
Arctic  basin,  with  that  of  the  South  Pacific,  which,  like,  the  South 
Atlantic,  is  freely  open  to  the  Antarctic  underflow. 

125.  Influence  of  the  General  Oceemic  Circidation  on  the  DigtrHmlion 
of  Aninud  life. — Of  the  influence  of  the  General  Oceanic  Circulation 
upon  the  Temperature  of  the  Deep  Sea-bed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  exa^erated  terms :  for  it  is  obviously  the  one  thing  by  which 
the  Temperature  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  consequently  the  distribu- 
tion of  Animal  life,  is  essentially  determined.  In  all  the  great 
Ocean-basins  yet  examined,  the  temperature  at  depths  of  2000 
fathoms  or  more  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  32°  ;  the  closeness  of  the 
approximation  being  proportional  to  the  freedom  of  communication 
which  the  particular  basin  has  with  the  Polar  areas.  And  thus  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  prevalence  of  a  Glacial  temperature  over 
the  Oceanic  sea-bed  is  essentially  independent  of  the  conditions 
which  determine  Terrestrial  climate.  If  the  Antarctic  continent 
which  formerly  connected  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia, were  tigain  to  shut  off  the  south  Polar  area  from  the  Southern 
Oceans,  the  bottom-temperature  of  each  would  rise  in  a  degree 
depending  on  its  seclusion  from  the  Arctic  underflow.  Thus  we 
might  imagine  the  Indian  Ocean  to  bo  converted  into  a  vast  Inland 
Sea,  with  a  bottom-temperatare  almost  as  high  as  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Atlantic  would  still  receive  the  glacial  streams 
which  come  down  f^om  the  North  Polar  basin ;  but  the  cooling 
influence  of  these  would  be  diminished  by  their  extension  into  its 
Southern  basin,  which  would  then  be  warmer  instead  of  colder 
than  its  Northern.  And  the  Pacific,  which  at  present  only  oom- 
municates  with  the  Arctic  basin  by  a  Strait  too  shallow  to  allow  of 
any  outflow  of  glacial  water,  would  not  have  its  bottom-temperatare 
reduced  below  the  ixochevmal  of  its  own  coldest  portion.  Further,  as 
the  elevation  of  the  present  Sea-bed  of  even  the  Intertropical  Oceans 
would  offer  to  the  study  of  the  Geologists  of  the  future  a  deposit 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  Polar  types  of  Animal  life,  so  must 
the  Geologists  of  the  present  re&ain  from  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  Boreal  types  in  any  vuxrine  deposit,  as  adequate  evidence  j>er  se  of 
the  extension  of  glacial  action  into  Temperate  or  Tropical  regions. 
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I2('i.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  determining  the  distribntion  of  Tem- 
perature, that  tlie  General  Oceanic  Circulation  affects  the  distri- 
bution of  Animal  life ;  for  its  influence  in  carrying  down  material 
for  tlie  Nutrition,  and  in  sustaining  the  Respiration,  of  the  inha- 
bitanttt  of  the  Deep  Sea-bed  apjiears  to  me  equally  imjiortant.     I 
have  tth-eady  statetl  that  in  my  two  exploratory  visits  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, I  was  struck  with  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  almost 
«ntiro  absence  of  Animal  life  at  depths  below  300  fathoms,  and 
the  abundant  Fauna  we  had  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  at  several 
times  that  deptli  (§  30).      This  limitation  has  also  been  observed 
by  Oscar  Schmidt  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the 
results  obtained  in  the  iEgean  by  Edward  Forbes,  whose  limitation 
of  Animal  life  to  that  depth,  therefore,  was  perfectly  correct  as 
regards  that  Inland  Sea,  though  not  true  of  the  great  Oceanic 
basins. — Now,  on  trying  to  reason  out  the  cause  of  this  absence  of 
Animal  life,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  lay  essentially  in  tho 
stagnation  of  the  whole  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  entrance  of  Atlantic  water  affecting  only  its  surface-film,  and 
the  uniformity  of  its  Temperature  from  100  fathoms  to  the  bottom 
pi-eventing  it  from  having  any  Thermal  Circulation  of  its  own. 
Thus  the  Organic  matter  which  is  brought  into  this  basin  by  its 
great  rivers,  and  which  is  gradually  subsiding  with  the  fine  mud 
that  is  everywhere  settling  down  on  its  sea-bed,  nses-up  in  its  de- 
■oomposition  any  Oxj'gen  which  tho  water  may  contain,  leaving  little 
or  none  for  the  support  of  Animal  life.     In  the  open  Ocean,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  drop  of  xocdcr  wUl,  in  its  turn,  be  brought  up  from  its 
•greatest  depths  to  the  surface,  by  the  Vertical  Circulation  ;   and  so,  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  will  get  rid  of  its  excess  of  Car- 
bonic acid,  and  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  Oxygen  ;  which,  by  its 
Polar  descent,  it  wiU  carry  to  abyssal  depths, — thus  serving,  like 
tho  respiratory  movements  of  the  higher  animals,  for  the  reneu'al 
■of  the  Hespiratory  medium  which  aerates  the  animal  fluids. 

1 27.  The  same  agency  that  provides  abyssal  animals  with  Oxygen, 
serves  also  to  supply  them  with  Food.  In  all  our  dredging  explo- 
rations, the  entire  absence  of  Vegetable  life  below  about  300  fathoms 
(the  stony  Nulliiwres  alone  extending  to  that  depth)  was  a  con- 
spicuous fact.  And  the  question  forced  itself  upon  our  conside- 
ration, "  On  what  do  the  abyssal  animals  live  ?  "  Of  course,  if  they 
•could  only  live  on  one  another,  Lhey  would  in  no  long  time  come 
to  an  end.  There  must  bo  somewhere  a  manufacture  of  Organic 
matter  for  their  sustenance. — This  problem  is  of  more  direct  im- 
portance to  Man,  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Our 
fishing-vessels  resort  to  tho  Faroe  Banks  for  Cod,  to  be  used  as 
YOU  xviii.  %  % 
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an  article  of  human  food.  These  hanks  swarm  with  a  particular 
kind  of  Star-fish,  on  which  the  Cod  feed  largely,  as  is  known  by  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  ;  these  Star-fish,  in 
their  turn,  feed  ujwn  the  Globigerinsa  which  cover  the  North 
Atlantic  sea-bottom,  as  is  known  by  an  examination  of  the  contents 
of  ihetr  stomachs.  Thns  these  Globigerinsa  are  not  only  mnUng 
Chalk  for  the  men  who  may  be  alive  when  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic 
shall  be  heaved  np  into  dry  land ;  but  they  are  helping  to  manufEuiture 
Cod-fish  for  the  men  of  the  present  generation.  Bat  upon  what  do 
the  Globigerinee  themselves  feed?  This  question  was  answered 
with  scientific  correctness,  as  I  believe,  by  Professor  WyviUe 
Thomson :  who  pointed  out  that  the  superficial  stratum  of  Ocean- 
water  is  continually  acquiring  Organic  matter  from  the  YegetaUon 
of  its  shallower  stratum,  of  which  we  have  a  special  example  in 
the  case  of  the  vast  floating  meadow  known  as  the  Sai^asso  Sea ; 
and  the  presence  of  this  Organic  matter,  in  a  condition  fit  for  the 
maintenance  of  Animal  life,  has  been  determined  by  chemical  analyses 
made  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  Dr.  Frankland.*  Thee& 
analyses  showed  its  diffusion  through  deep  as  well  as  through  shal- 
low Ocean-waters ;  and  for  this  diffusion  the  general  Oceanic  Circu- 
lation affords  the  required  instrumentality. 

128.  Thus,  I  venture  to  think,  under  every  point  of  view,  ihe 
Doctrine  I  advocate  is  one  not  merely  of  speculative  or  even  of 
purely  sdentifio  interest,  but  of  the  highest  practical  importance  ; 
and  if  the  further  results  of  the  *  Challenger '  explorations  prove  to 
be  as  confirmatory  of  it  as  are  those  which  I  have  now  discussedr 
I  cannot  bnt  believe  that  it  will  gain  the  universal  acceptance  of 
competent  and  nnprejudiced  judges.  To  complete  the  investigation, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  a  Temperature  Section  should  be  carried 
across  the  deep  channel  which  separates  Iceland  from  Greenlandr 
and  also  across  the  mouth  of  Baffin's  Bay,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thickness  of  the  glacial  underflow  which  they  bring  down  firom 
the  Polar  basin ;  and  the  gradual  thinning-ont  of  this,  as  it  diffuses 
itself  over  the  Sea-bed  of  the  North  Atlantic,  should  also  be  traced 
out. 

129.  It  will  further  be  extremely  important  to  ascertain  wheth^ 
this  Glacial  underflow  has  a  movement  of  which  the  direction  and ' 
rate  are  determinable  by  Mechanical  means.    And  I  would  specially 
point  out  that  the  "  Lightning  Channel "  (§  77)  affords  a  peculiarly 
favourable  opportunity  for  such  investigation,  in  consequence  of 
the  well-marked  distinctness  of  its  two  strata.    If  my  view  be- 
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coiTect,  a  "  CTrrent-drag "  Biii>pended  in  tlio  upper  stratum  ought 
to  have  n  peixjeptible  movement  in  the  N.E.  direction :  whilst 
iinother,  t^UNpended  in  the  lotner  atratiim,  »l>ould  move  H.W.  And 
though  tho  rate  of  movomont  in  each  may  be  very  slow,  yet  the 
opposition  of  their  direflions  may  l>e  expected  soon  to  make  iteelf 
apparent,  in  tho  eeparuiion  of  the  surface-buoys  from  which  the 
drags  are  suspended. — That  the  low  temperature  of  from  32'  to 
29i',  which  prevails  over  the  bottom  of  this  Channel,  can  only  be 
maintniiied  by  a  continued  Jiow  of  the  glacial  under-stratum  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  appears  to  mo  so  obvious  on  tho  general  grounds 
stated  in  ray  fiiTuer  communication  (§  07),  that  I  feel  greatly 
surpriseil  that  my  colleague  in  the  survej'  of  it,  Prof.  Wyville 
Thomson,  should  continue  to  represent  this  Glacial  stream  as 
"  Iwinked  up"  by  the  warm  stream  which  comes  up  fi-om  the  S.W. 
in  the  contrary  direction.*  The  two  streams  press  against  each 
laterally,  like  tho  Arctic  current  and  the  Gulf-Stream,  so  as  to 
form  a  "  cold  wall "  in  the  S.W.  portion  of  the  Channel ;  as  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  the  way  in  which  the  warm  stream  there  covers 
a  part  of  tie  bottom,  forming  the  "  warm  area  "  that  lies  in  close 
proximity  to  tho  "  cold  area  "  covered  by  the  Glacial  underflow. 
But  in  doing  this,  so  far  from  checking  the  cold  underflow,  the 
warm  stream  obviuuxly  increases  the  rate  of  its  movement, — ^just 
as  the  rate  of  tlie  Gulf-Stream  is  increased  where  the  Arctic  Current 
impinges  upon  it  f§  156)  :  this  increase  being  marked  by  tho  rmtnd- 
Ittg  into  pebbles  of  what  was  elsewhere  angular  gravel,  and  by  the 
mounting  of  the  deep  stratum  under  ."^3^  up  an  IncUne,  so  as  to  come 
mtich  nearer  the  surface  than  where  the  bottom  is  deeper, — exactly 
as  in  the  Florida  Channel  (§  178).  This  is  proved  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Temperatures  taken  in  two  Serial  soundings,  given  in  my 
former  communication  ('  Proceedings  Koyal  Geo.  .Soc.,'  1871.  p.  70). 
For  it  there  appears  that  at  the  southern  of  these  two  Stations 
(So.  52),  which  was  near  tho  Faroe  Banks,  while  tho  surface-tempo- 
ratnro  was  higher  than  at  the  northern  (No.  04),  and  the  isotherm 
of  40'  lay  deeper,  the  deep  cold  stratum  came  up  so  much  nearer 
to  the  snrfdco,  that  the  passage  from  tho  one  to  the  other  was  more 
abrupt, — the  thermometer  there  falling  from  38^-4  at  2.50  fathoms  to 
W-S  at  300,  and  to  30''-0  at  350  ;  whilst  at  the  northern  station  tho 
temperature  was  32''4  at  .300  fathoms,  and  31°  at  4(»0  fathoms, 
only  falling  to  30'''0  at  450  fathoms,  thus  distinctly  indicating  a 
movement  of  the  deep  glacial  flow  tip  the  »lnpe.  lliat  we  did  not  trace 
the  outflow  of  this  cold  stream  into  the  great  bisin  of  the  Atlantic, 
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from  the  l«ul  dopth  (207  fMthomK)  with  that  tiken  from  the  greatest 
depth  (1703  fiithoiuB) ;  for  it  wa«  the  fonner  tliat  Bhowed  the  mcai- 
muiit  of  2l"88,  and.  the  hitter  that  allowed  the  Minimum  of  21"08. 
Now,  if  we  contiider  the  mode  in  whicli  the  concentration  of  the 
stirfaco-filmK  by  evaporation  will  affect  the  water  below,  we  find 
that  the  surface-water  thus  rendered  heavier  will  not  gravitate  to 
the  bottom,  but  will  diffuse  itself  through  the  subjacent  stratum. 
For  experiment  shows  that  if  a  strong  saline  solution,  tinged  with 
colour,  be  poured  upon  the  top  of  a  weaker  colourless  solution, 
though  the  former  wU  in  the  first  instance  sink  "bodily,"  it  will 
gradually  im}uirt  its  excess  of  salt  to  the  liquid  through  which  it 
tails;  the  descent  of  the  cohmred  stratum  becoming  slower  and 
slower,  and  its  colour  being  more  and  more  imparted  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  liquid  ;  so  tliat  the  proportion  of  salt  is  in  time  rendered 
uniform  throughout  tlio  whole  column  by  diffusion.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  if  each  column  I'ests  (so  to  speak)  on  its  own  base,  the 
degree  in  which  the  Salinity  of  the  whole  mass  will  be  raised  by 
the  addition  of  a  more  concentrated  solution,  will  be  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  its  height ;  and  thus  where  the  depth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  is  onh^  between  200  and  400  fathoms,  we  might  expect 
the  specific  gi-avity  of  its  water  to  be  more  raised  by  the  Buccessivc 
concentration  of  its  sui-face- films,  than  where  the  depth  ranges  from 
1300  to  1700  fathoms, — as  provet  to  he  actnallij  the  rate. 

135.  In  mj'  tcrond  visit  to  the  Mediterranean.  I  verified  this  result 
by  Specific-Gravity  observations  in  the  Eastern  basin ;  which  showed 
that,  with  a  general  higher  range  of  specific  gravity  (as  Forch- 
hammcr  had  jaevioualy  ohser%'ed),  tho  excess  of  Salinity  in  hottom- 
water  over  that  of  the  tiir/ace  is  only  marked  where  tho  bed  is 
shallow.  Thii.s,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  fco/Zom-water 
brought  up  fiuiii  a  depth  of  2000  fatboms,  at  about  100  miles  to  the 
•east  of  Malta,  w:i8  1  •021*  1,  while  that  of  the  /'ur/ace-water  was  1"028S. 
In  a  8<iuniling  taken  eight  daj's  afterwards,  not  far  from  the  Gulf 
•of  Solloom  on  the  Libj-an  coast,  the  density  alike  of  bottom  and  of 
surface  water  was  found  still  gjreater ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
hottom-whtcr  obt;iined  from  a  depth  of  1650  fathoms  being  1"0294, 
while  that  of  the  dKi/act-watcr  was  l'02t13.  But  in  another  sound- 
ing, t-aken  nearer  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  density  of  the  6o//oi>i-water 
•at  a  depth  of  365  fathoms  was  found  to  be  much  more  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  gur/ore-water ;  tho  sjiecific  gra^•ity  of  the  fonner  being 
10302,  while  that  of  tlie  latter  was  only  10294.  These  results 
agi-eed  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  those  just  cited  from  the 
researches  of  tho  pixsvious  year  in  tlie  Western  bai-in.  as  to  the  fact 
of  the_  excess  in  .Salinity  of  hottom--w&ter  over  wir/Jwrr- water  being 
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the  older  observations  of  Captain.  Spratt  on  the  specific  gravity  of 
Mediterranean  water,  should  have  entirely  ignored  my  own  more 
recent  and  £ir  more  extended  inquiries  on  this  subject  ('  Proceedings 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,'  1870,  pp.  198  el  teq.,  and  1872,  p.  582).  In 
my  first  visit  to  the  Mediterranean,  numerous  samples  of  its  water 
were  collected  from  varimu  points  of  the  surfiice,  and  fiom  various 
depths,  ranging  downwards  to  1743  fathoms.  Theao  were  almost 
entirely  obtained  fix>m  the  AVestem  basin ;  but  the  deepest  sample 
was  taken  fiom  the  Eastern  basin,  abunt  60  miles  beyond  Malta. 
Not  only  was  the  Specific  Gravity  of  each  ascertained  at  the  time, 
but  the  proportion  of  chlorine  was  detei-mincd  by  Volumetric 
analysis,  which  can  be  readily  carried  on  aboard  ship ;  and  from 
this  the  entire  proportion  of  salt  may  be  estimated  with  consider- 
able exactness.  The  physical  and  the  chemical  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  each  sample  gave  results  which  generally 
accorded  very  closely.  The  range  of  specific  gravity  was  ijrom  a 
maximum  of  1'0292  to  a  minimum  of  1*0268.  But  there  was  so 
marked  a  difference  in  Salinity  between  mr/ace-water  and  bottom'  ■ 
water,  as  indicated  alike  by  specific  gravity  and  by  chlorine  deter- 
minations, that  the  results  of  the  two  scries  of  observations  need  to 
be  presented  separately : — 

Sur/ace-water,  BUtvm-water. 

S^.  RT.        Chlorine  Sp.  gr.         Clilorinr. 

Aveiago     ..     ..     10278        2087  ....         1028.5        21-38 

Maximum..     ..     10284        21-32  ....         IVUM        21-88 

Minimum  ..     ..     10-265        2070  ....        1-0281        2108 

1 33.  The  maacimnm  Salinity  having  first  presented  itself  at  moderate 
depths  in  the  Western  basin,  it  was  expected,  when  greater  depths 
were  sounded,  that  the  bottom- water  would  prove  yet  moie  dense. 
This,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  the  case ;  for  the  greater  ike 
depth,  the  legs  teas  Oie  excess  in  the  salinity  of  the  bottom-water. 
Thus  in  the  1743  fathoms'  sounding,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
surface-water  being  1-0281,  that  of  the  bottom- water  was  only 
1-0283.  On  grouping  all  the  observations  on  the  salinity  of  bottom- 
water,  as  indicated  alike  by  specific  gi-avity  and  by  the  proportion 
of  chlorine,  into  three  series,  accoi-diug  to  depth,  the  following 
curious  result  was  arrived  at : — 

Fatbonu.  Clilorine.  Sp.  gr. 

200  to    400,  Mean  of  7  observations 21-53  10287 

400  „     SOO        .,        7            „           21-38  10285 

1300  „   1700       „        C           , 21-21  1-0283 

134.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  Salinity  is  gieatest  in  the 
shalloioer  watei-,  and  that  it  gradually  diminisltes  with  the  depth. 
This  is  also  shown  most  strikingly  by  comparing  the  sample  taken 
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from  the  least  depth  (207  fitthoms)  with  that  taken  fi-om  the  greateiit 
<lopth  (1703  fiithomB) ;  for  it  was  the  former  that  showed  the  maxi- 
mum of  21'88,  aud,  the  latter  that  showed  the  wini'niMm  of  21'08. 
Now,  if  wo  consider  the  mode  in  whicli  the  concentration  of  the 
surface-films  by  evaporation  will  affect  the  water  below,  we  find 
that  the  mirfaoe-water  thus  rendered  heavier  will  not  gravitate  to 
the  bottom,  but  %vill  diifusc  itself  through  the  subjacent  stratum. 
For  experiment  shows  that  if  a  strong  saline  solution,  tinged  with 
colour,  be  poured  upon  the  top  of  a  weaker  colourless  solution, 
though  thu  former  will  in  the  first  instance  sink  "  bodilj',"  it  will 
gradually  impart  its  excess  of  salt  to  the  liquid  through  which  it 
falls;  the  descent  of  the  coloured  stratum  becoming  slower  and 
slower,  and  its  colour  being  more  and  more  imparted  to  the  general 
mass  of  the  liquid  ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  salt  is  in  time  rendered 
unifoiTu  throughout  tlio  whole  column  by  diffusion.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  if  each  cjlumn  rests  (so  to  speak)  on  its  own  base,  the 
degree  in  which  the  Salinity  of  the  whole  mass  will  be  raised  by 
the  addition  of  a  more  concentrated  solution,  will  be  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  its  height ;  and  thus  where  the  depth  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  is  onlj'  between  200  and  400  fathoms,  we  might  expect 
the  specific  gi-avity  of  its  water  to  be  more  raised  by  the  successive 
concentration  of  its  surllice-films,  than  where  the  depth  i-anges  from 
1300  to  1700  fathoms, — od  pnwes  In  he  acluaUij  Ihe  rati;. 

136.  In  my  tcrond  visit  to  the  Mediterranean,  I  verified  this  result 
by  Specific-Gravity  observations  in  the  Eastern  basin ;  which  showed 
that,  with  a  general  higher  range  of  specific  gravity  (as  Forch- 
hitmmer  had  jireviously  observed),  the  excess  of  Salinity  in  hottoin- 
water  over  that  of  the  mr/are  is  only  marked  where  the  bed  is 
shallow.  Tlius,  the  si>6cific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  holtom-WAter 
brought  up  from  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms,  at  about  100  miles  to  the 
east  of  Malta,  vr:ia  1-0201,  while  that  of  the  »ur/o<'t'-water  wns  1-028S. 
In  a  sounding  taken  eight  days  afterwards,  not  far  from  the  Gulf 
of  SollooiD  on  the  Libyan  coast,  the  density  alike  of  bottom  and  of 
♦surface  water  was  found  still  greater ;  the  specific  gravity  of  tht- 
hotiom-water  obtained  from  a  depth  of  1650  fathoms  lieing  l"02f'4. 
while  that  of  the  imi/acc  water  vtm  1'0293.  But  in  another  ■Oiiad> 
ing,  taken  nearer  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  density  of  tlie  hattum  'imlai 
at  a  depth  of  365  fathoms  was  found  to  be  much  more  in  oxeeandf 
that  of  the  »Kr/are-water ;  the  sj^ecifio  gravity  of  the  foraMr  baia|; 
10302,  while  that  of  tJie  latter  was  only  10294-  Then  tmhT* 
agieed  in  a  very  marked  manner  with  those  just  citxd  fran  ttt*' 
j-esearclies  of  tlie  previous  year  in  tiie  Western  bftsixi.  as  to  Iheftat 
of  the_  excess  in  Salinity  of  Z/o/fom-water  over  mrfbor^fMtcr  ^h^K 
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greatest  where  the  depth  is  small ;  and  the  ituA,  of  course,  becomes 
yet  more  significant,  when  the  general  increase  of  Salinity  is  so 
marked.  There  appears,  then,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  explanation 
already  offered, — viz.  that,  supposing  an  equal  degree  of  concentra- 
tion by  Burfaoe-evaporatioD  to  take  place  in  two  or  more  equal  areas, 
the  increase  in  the  salinity  of  the  entire  column  of  underlying  water 
will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  height  of  that  column :  for  the 
diffusion  of  equal  amounts  of  concentrated  water  through  coluions 
whose  heights  are  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2,  3,  will  i-aise  the  specific 
gravity  of  these  columns  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  8,  2,  1 ; 
the  ahortett  column  being  most  affected,  while  the  longest,  in  which 
the  same  amount  of  concentrated  water  is  diffused  through  three 
times  the  quantity,  has  its  density  but  little  raised. 

136.  Thus,  therefore,  Mr.  Laughton  is  incorrect  in  asserting  that 
the  water  concentrated  by  surface  evaporation  would  "  sink  placidly 
into  the  holes ;"  for  theory  and  observation  alike  show  (1)  that  it  tends 
to  diffuse  itself  downwards  through  the  subjacent  column ;  (2)  that 
this  diffusion  is  checked  on  the  shallower  bottoms,  where  the  increase 
of  salinity  shows  itself  very  sensibly ;  and  (3)  that  it  does  not  extend 
to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  basin,  where  the  salinity  does  not 
sensibly  exceed  that  of  the  upper  stratum,  the  excess  being  draughted 
off  before  it  reaches  the  "holes."  From  these  shallower  bottoms, 
and  from  the  upper  stratum  of  the  deeper  \)axts  of  the  basin,  the 
more  saline  water  can  as  readily  find  its  way  over  the  "bank" 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  basins,  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  do  over  the  "  ridge  "  between  the  Western  basin  and  the 
Atlantic  (§§  52-54). 

Appendix  II. — Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Therual 
Oceanic  Circulation. 

137.  The  doctrine  of  an  Oceanic  Circulation,  sustained  by  opposition 
of  Temperature  alone,  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  James 
CroU,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  Ocean  Currents, 
published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine.'  For  the  reason  already 
given  (§  84),  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  prolong  the  discussion  of 
the  Physical  Theory  on  which  it  rests  ;  and  would  simply  request 
anyone  who  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  principles  with  which 
I  started  (§§  1-7)  to  try  the  experiment  of  applying  Cold  to  the  sur- 
face of  water  at  one  end  of  a  long  trough  (Fig.  1).  For  he  will  find, 
by  making  use  of  a  colotuing  liquid,  that  a  "  vertical  circulation  " 
will  be  immediately  initiated;  the  water  beneath  the  surface-cold  at 
once  descending  to  the  bottom,  and  giving  rise  to  a  bottom-Rovr 
towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  trough,  whilst  an  equivalent  mrface^ 
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flow  takes  placo  towards  the  end  at  wbicli  the  coM  is  applied.  To 
ttutain  thin  circulation,  Heat  must  bo  applied  at  tho  opposite  end, 
othonviso  tho  whole  water  in  the  trough  will  be  progressively 
cooled  down.  The  adequacy  of  the  cause,  however,  supposing  it  to 
operate  as  1  afRrm,  is  disputed  by  Mr.  (.'roll,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
tlie  utmost  difference  in  downward  pressure  which  can  be  now 
made  out  to  exist  lietween  the  Polar  and  Equatorial  columns,  is  not 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  10  feet  of  sea-water,  it  is  quite  pre- 
posterous to  suppoflo  that  80  small  a  force  should  put  in  movement 
a  deep  outflow  of  Polar  water  reaching  to  tho  Equator.  Taking 
his  stand  upon  the  experiments  upon  the  motion  of  water  along 
channels,  made  by  M.  Dubuat,  who  found  "  that  when  the  inclina- 
"  tion  was  1  in  500,000,  the  motion  of  the  water  was  barely  per- 
''  ceptible,"  and  "  that  when  the  inclination  is  reduced  to  1  in 
"  1,000,000,  all  motion  ceases,"  Mr.  Croll  maintains  that  as  the 
inclination  afforded  \<y  the  difforonco  of  temiMsraturo  between  tho 
sea  in  the  Equatorial  and  Polar  regions  does  not  equal  one-third 
of  this,  it  can  have  absolutely  no  effect  whatever  in  producing 
movement.  But  the  experiments  of  M.  Dubuat  had  reference,  not 
to  a  »lotr  rettoralion  of  cquilihrium  pi-oduced  by  the  motion  of  water 
on  iltelf,  but  to  the  gensible  movement  of  water  flowing  over  »oltd 
mrfaee*  and  retarded  by  its  friction  against  them;  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hawksley  (whose  large  experience  iji  the  con- 
struction of  Waterworks  enables  him  to  speak  with  high  authority 
on  this  point;  for  the  statement,  that  whilst  tho  latter  source  of 
retardation  is  one  with  which  Hydraulic  Engineers  are  well 
acquainted,  the  friction  with  which  tho  former  is  attended  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  altogether  disregarded  in  practice.  According  to 
Mr.  Croll,  if  a  trougli  of  a  length  more  than  1,000,000  feet  long  were 
filled  with  water,  and  the  density  of  the  column  at  one  end  were 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  its  downward  pressure  should 
exceed  the  downward  pressure  at  the  other  end  of  tho  trough  by 
the  weight  of  one  foot  of  water,  that  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
would  remain  permanent,  since  it  would  '*  be  totally  inadequate  to 
"  overcome  the  mere  molecular  resistance  of  the  water  to  go  into 
"  motion."  Now  not  only  Mr.  Hawksley,  but  ever}-  high  Mathe- 
matical authority  whom  I  have  consulted,  has  ajssured  me  that  the 
assertion  that  the  '^  viscosity "  of  water  would  be  adequate  to  pre- 
vent water  whose  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed' to  the  extent 
just  mentioned,  from  ever  recovering  it,  is  Mnlhj  inadviissibh. 
However  slow  tho  motion  might  be,  motion  would  most  assuredly 
be  induced ;  and  however  small  its  original  rate,  a  momentuiit 
tending  to  its  continuance  mtut  be  generated  from  the  instant  of  its 
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comnioncement ;  so  that  if  the  initiating  force  be  in  constant  action, 
there  will  be  a  progretaive  euxeleration  of  its  rate,  until  the  increase 
of  resistance  equalizes  the  tendency  to  further  aocelexation.  Now 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  propagation  of  the  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium from  one  column  to  another  is  simply  retarded,  not  pre- 
vented, by  the  "visoceity"  of  the  liquid,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
conclusion  can  be  resisted,  that  the  constantly  maintained  difference 
of  Gravity  between  the  Polar  and  Equatorial  colunms  really  acts 
AS  a  M*  viea  in  maintaining  a  Circulation  between  them. 

13S.  Though  at  first  characterizing  the  Polar  underflow  to  the 
Equator,  and  its  uprising  there  to  the  surface,  as  a  "  suppositioii 
highly  improbable,"  Mr.  Croll  has  now  been  led  by  the  '  ChalleDger' 
observations  to  admit  its  existence ;  but  still  tenaciously  holding 
to  his  preconceived  theory  that  there  can  be  no  Ocean  Circulation 
other  than  that  which  is  produced  by  Wind,  he  gives  the  following 
as  hi*  explanation  of  what  he  calls  the  Polar  under-current.  The 
part  of  the  Gulf-Stream  which  is  propelled  northwards  by  its 
original  vis  a  tergo,  entering  the  "  closed"  Arctic  basin,  must  force 
out  of  it  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is  driven  in; 
and  this  it  is  which  finds  its  way  along  the  bed  of  the  North 
Atlantic  towards  the  Equator ;  the  initial  force  given  by  the  Trade- 
winds  to  tlie  Equatorial  current  thus  serving  not  only  to  carry 
Equatorial  water  into  the  Arctic  basin,  but  also  to  bring  an 
equivalent  amount  of  Polar  water  back  to  tlie  ^uator.  This  view 
appears  to  me  open  to  the  following  obvious  objections : — 

a.  Though  Mr.  Croll  speaks  of  the  Arctic  basin  as  "  closed,"  he 
seems  to  forget  that  it  is  not  closed  like  a  box,  which  can  only  hold 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  into  which  no  more  can  be  forced 
in  without  forcing  out  an  equal  amount.  Mr.  Croll  must  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  like  a  lake-basin  (such  as  that  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva)  lying  in  the  course  of  a  river,  from  which  all  the  water 
that  flows  in  at  one  end  (save  what  is  lost  by  evaporation)  flows  out 
at  the  other,  without  raising  its  level,  save  when  the  inflow  is  in 
oxcess  of  what  the  outflow  can  carry  away  in  the  same  time.  And 
if  a  northward  branch  of  the  Gulf-Stream  be  really  impelled  by  its 
initial  force  into  the  Arctic  basin,  the  first  efiect  of  such  inflow  will 
be  to  feed  an  equivalent  sur/oce-oatflow ;  and  such  an  outflow 
is  represented  by  the  Greenland  and  Baffin's  Bay  currents,  which 
bring  down  quite  as  much  Polar  water  as  the  northwaixl  branch  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  carry  into  the  Arctic 
basin.  No  such  inflow  can  prodace  the  deep  outflow  of  glacial 
water  which  Mr.  Croll  regards  as  its  complement,  without  sensibly 
raising  ilte  level  of  the  basin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Highland  sea-loch 
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(SS  3,  4),  BO  as  to  do  bo  by  excess  of  supejincmnbent  pre»«uro  ;  and 
f-ince,  to  give  a  BensiMp  inotiim  t<i  tliis  ontflow  (act-oi'ding  to  the 
experiments  on  which  Mr.  CroU  tjikc«  his  ^tuiid),  a  force  equal  to 
1  in  height  to  500,000  of  lengtli  is  required,  a  constant  elevation  of 
the  level  of  the  "  closed  "  Arctic  basin  must  bo  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  surface-outflow  just  alluded  to,  of  ns  much  hs  65 
feet,  to  produce  an  underflow  cxtondiiif;  (i'-'dO  niilos  to  tlie  Equator. 
That  such  an  elevation  can  be  maintained  by  tlic  residual  force  of  a 
northern  branch  of  the  Gulf-Stream,  of  which  the  rate  of  move- 
ment, after  it  has  been  broken-up  in  the  Mid-Atlantic,  has  come 
down,  between  I^at.  60^  and  65",  to  a  "sot"  which  appcam  to 
average  less  than  three  miles  per  day($  IIS),  seems  to  me  utterly 
incredible. 

b.  A  comparison  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  Gulf-Stream,  as 
bhown  in  Section  III.,  with  the  sectional  area  of  the  I'olar  ujidei-flow 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  seems  to  me  to  show  the 
litter  inadequacy  of  the  fonner  to  pve  motion  to  the  latter.  To 
tJiis  it  is  replied  by  Mr.  Croll  (who  accords  in  this  view  with 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson),  that  the  communication  of  heat  from 
tlic  fcubjacout  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  cold  water  flowing  over  it. 
must  be  80  slow  that  an  almost  teeular  movement  of  Polar  water 
would  bo  snflioient  to  maintain  the  glacial  temperature  of  the  sea- 
bed.  But  there  are  several  considerations  which  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  movement  of  the  glacial  underflow  is  not  of  the  extreme 
slowness  required  on  this  hypothesis.  The  surging-up  of  the  cold 
stratum  along  the  United  States  coast  (§  92),  and  its  passage  over 
the  ridge  in  the  Florida  Channel  ( §  148),  could  not  take  place  unless 
it  had  a  sensible  movement.  And — what  is  perhaps  still  more  coii- 
diisive— the  coldness  of  the  Equatorial  belt  (§  107)  could  not  bo 
sustained,  unless  there  were  a  continual  vjneard  movement  of  the 
Polar  stratum,  necessitating,  of  course,  a  constant  horizontal  renewal 
of  that  stratum.  And  this  accords  with  the  indications  presented 
by  the  well-known  southern  transport  of  icebergs  across  the  line  of 
the  Gulf-Strcnim,  and  tliu  similar  transjiort  of  the  buoy  of  the 
Atlantic  Cable  of  1865  (§  104). 

r.  lint  a  yet  stronger  objection  to  Mr.  Croll's  doctrine  is  afforded 
by  the  fact,  which  was  predicted  by  myself  as  a  nece-ssary  corollary 
of  the  doctrine  I  advocate,  and  has  been  clearly  established  by  the 
'  Qiallenger '  obervations,  that  tho  glacial  nndcr-flow  proceeding 
from  the  Antarctic  basin  is  much  more  voluminous  tlian  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  Arctic.  Now  as  the  Antarctic  basin  is  entirelj- 
open,  and  there  is  no  Gulf-Stream  to  force  water  int<j  it,  how  is  this 
fuct  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  tho  coubtantly-maintainod  disturbance 
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of  thermal  eqnilibrinm  ia  accepted  as  its  vera  causa  f  The  ezpla- 
natioa  offered  by  Mr.  CroU  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words : — 
"  When  ^we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  water  which  is 
"  being  constantly  transferred  from  the  South  into  the  North 
"  Atlantic — a  quantity  which  to  a  large  extent  is  compensated  by  cold 
"  currents  from  ike  Antarctic  regions — we  readily  understand  how  the 
"  Polar  water  comes  nearer  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  former  ocean  than 
"  in  the  latter"  (« Nature,*  May  21,  1874,  p.  53).— I  must  confess 
myself  [entirely  unable  to  apprehend  Mr.  GroU's  conception.  His 
words  seem  to  me  to  mean  that  there  is  (1)  a  continual  transfer  of 
Antarctic  water,  by  a  cold  under-current,  towards  the  Equator,  and 
(2)  a  like  continual  transfer,  by  a  warm  surface-current,  of  South 
Atlantic  water  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  But  he  does  not  tell  us 
how  the  water  thus  continually  moving  from  the  South  towards  the 
North  Fole^n<2«  its  way  back  aga^n;  and  without  such  an  explanation 
his  hypothesis  is  obviously  inadmissible.  Further,  his  idea — bor- 
rowed from  Professor  Wyville  Thomson — that  the  Antarctic  under- 
flow is  drawn  into  the  Intertropical  area  by  the  removal  of  its 
surface-water,  has  been  already  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal,  and 
found  wanting  (§  139). 

139.  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  who  shares  Mr.  Croll's  incredu- 
lity as  to  the  Thermal  Circulation,  r^ards  the  Polar  under-flow  as 
an  indraught  into  the  Equatorial  area,  to  replace  the  surfaoe-water 
which  he  represents  as  being  continually  swept  off  by  the  Equatorial 
current  and  transported  northwards.  Now  it  seemed  to  me  that 
on  the  axiomatic  principle  of  "  least  action,"  a  «ur/ac6-outflow  will 
always  be  replaced  by  a  aur/ace-indraught,  wherever  this  can  be 
supplied ;  and  that  as  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  such  indraught 
or  supply-currents,  as  feeders  of  the  Atlantic  Equatorial,  in  the 
North  African  and  Guinea  current  on  the  northern  side,  and  the 
South  African  on  the  other,  the  uprising  of  the  whole  mass  of 
Equatorial  water,  so  as  to  produce  the  bottom-indraught  required 
to  bring  water  all  the  way  from  the  Poles,  is  physically  improbable, 
if  not  impossible.  In  order  to  obtain  an  authoritative  judgment  on 
this  question,  I  brought  it  before  the  Mathematical  and  PhyBical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Edinburgh 
(1871);  and  the  verdict  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  able 
Physicists  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  was  against  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson's  hypothesis.  I  have  been  surprised,  therefore, 
at  seeing  it  reproduced  in  his  last  publication  on  the  subject,  as  if 
it  were  physically  adequate. 
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Appendix  III.— Thermal  "Work  of  the  true  Gllf-Stiieam. 

140.  As  part  of  the  oppiosition  of  Professor  Wyvillo  Thomson  and 
Mr.  CroU  to  the  doctrine  of  a  General  Oceanic  Circulation  depends 
on  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
Thermal  work  of  the  true  Gulf-Stream  or  Florida  Current,  I  think 
it  desirable  to  append  to  this  Paper  a  concise  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  derived  mainly  from  the 
investigations  of  the  United  States'  Coast  Survey.  And  as  Professor 
Wyville  Thomson,  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject  ('  Depths  of  the 
Sea,'  chap.  viii. ),  has  brought  prominently  forward  a  passage  in 
one  of  my  earlier  Lectures  (1870),  in  which  I  spoke  of  the  Gulf- 
Stream  movement  as  "  a  peculiar  case  of  the  General  Oceanic  Circu- 
"  lation,  modified  by  local  conditions,"  I  think  it  desirable  here  to 
state  in  limine,  that  I  had  not  at  that  time  attained  to  the  clear  con- 
ception of  the  entire  difiFerence  between  the  horizontal  circulation 
produced  by  the  action  of  Wind  upon  the  surface,  and  the  verticai 
circulation  produced  by  disturbance  of  Equilibrium,  to  which  I  wbjs 
led  by  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon  my  first  communication 
to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society.  That  distinction  having  been 
very  plainly  set  forth  in  my  published  Paper  ('  Proceed.  Roy.  Googr. 
Soc.,'  Jan  9,  1871,  p.  87),  and  in  my  Third  Heport  to  the  Eoyal 
Society,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  my  earlier  rather  than  my  more 
mature  conclusions  should  have  been  made  the  basis  of  Professor 
Wyville  I'homson's  criticism. 

141.  Considering  the  two  Circulations,  as  I  now  do,  to  be  entirely 
distinct,  and  fully  accepting  the  dependence  of  the  Gulf-Stream 
movement  upon  the  initial  force  communicated  by  the  Trade-Winds 
to  the  Equatorial  Current,  I  shall  now  follow  this  Current  through 
its  progress  from  its  origin  to  its  final  decline. 

142.  The  Equatorial  Current  is  c*timatedby  Captain  Nares  to  have 
a  depth  of  not  much  more  than  50  fathoms,  and  an  average  rate  of 
0'75  mile  per  hour,  at  the  surface,  coming  down  to  0-4  mile  at 
50  fathoms.  As  his  report  does  not  contain  details  of  its  thermal 
condition,  I  avail  myself  of  the  temperature-observations  taken  in 
the  New  York  School-Ship  'Mercury'  in  1871  (kindly  supplied 
to  me  by  Professor  Draper),  which  give  means  of  comparison 
between  the  surface  and  sub-surface  temperatures  of  the  Equatorial 
Current,  and  those  of  what  may  be  called  the  head  water  of  tlie 
Florida  Current  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  '  Mercury'  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  month  of  March  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Barbadoes, 
running  before  a  nearly  steady  E.N.E.  Trade-wind,  with  an  Atmo- 
spheric temperature  ranging  from  77°  to  83",  the  surface-temperature 
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of  the  Sea  ranging  from  75°  to  80.  At  a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  the 
temperatnre  was  62°;  while  at  200  fiithoms  it  was  found  to  be  every- 
where(8aTe  in  comparatively  (shallow  water, §  74)  between  51°and53% 
the  mean  of  eight  observations  being  exactly  52°.  Having  proceeded 
from  Barbadoes  to  St  Thomas,  the  •  Mercnry'  sailed,  during  the  first 
foTtnightof  April,  along  the  southern  side  ofPortoBico,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Cuba,  finding  deep  water  everywhere ;  and  then,  rounding  the 
western  extremity  of  Cuba,  she  made  her  way  northwards  thnmgb 
the  Florida  ChanneL  Now  in  this  part  of  the  course,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Air  ranged  ft"om  80°  to  84°,  and  the  snrfaoe-temperatnre 
of  the  Sea  from  83°  to  86°,  showing  a  considerable  elevation,  which 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  influence  of  continued  insolaticm  on 
the  Equatorial  Current.  But  a  still  more  marked  excess  shows 
itself  in  the  temperature  of  the  stratum  beneath ;  for  at  100  fiithoms 
the  temperature  was  found  to  be  72',  and  at  200  fathoms  62°  (in 
both  cases  ten  degrees  above  the  temperatures  at  corresponding 
depths  in  the  outside  Atlantic),  at  300  fatlioms  54°,  at  400  fathoms 
oO^  and  at  500  fathoms  48°. — This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
partial  separation  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  basin  of  the 
Atlantic  produces  somewhat  the  same  effect  upon  the  temperature  of 
its  deeper  water,  that  is  shown  in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree 
in  the  Mediterranean  (§  35) ;  for  if  the  bottom  inflow  of  Polar  water  be 
impeded  (though  not  altogether  prevented),  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  water  that  is  not  directly  subjected  to  solar  in- 
fluence will  of  course  be  proportionally  higher.*  But  it  may  well 
be  that  the  force  of  the  surface-current,  when  embayed  in  the  land- 
locked basin,  carries  its  heated  stratum  to  a  greater  depth  than  it 
has  when  freely  moving  across  the  open  Ocean. 

143.  As  the  Current  nears  its  outlet,  however,  in  the  Florida 
Channel,  we  find  very  distinct  evidence  of  an  inflow  of  cold  water 
from  the  outside  ;  the  source  of  which  it  will  be  well  here  to  con- 
sider. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Polar  Current  that 
impinges  against  the  Gulf-Stream  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  ; 
of  which  a  southward  extension  can  be  very  distinctly  traced  along 
the  sea-board  of  the  United  States,  as  a  distinct  band  of  separation 

*  It  ii  remarkable,  however,  that  on  the  Hosqnito  Coast— where  a  Tery  high 
gurfaoe-teioperature  usually  preTails — the  sub-surface  temperature  seems  to  cor- 
respond more  closely  to  that  of  the  outside  Atlantic ;  the  tollo-wing  observations 
being  given  by  Capt.  Maury  from  the  journals  of  Mr.  Dnnsterville : — at  240 
fathoms,  48° ;  at  S8ti  fathoms,  43°;  at  450  fathoms,  42°.  This  difference  is  per- 
haps atbibutiible  to  the  much  freer  and  more  direct  communication  which  exists 
between  the  deeper  parts  of  the  touihern  portion  of  the  Cnribbean  8ea  and  of  the 
outside  Atlantic,  than  that  which  its  northern  portion  posseyscs. — Further  tnquiiy 
into  the  sub-snrfooe  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  Curibbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  much  to  be  desired  on  vsriooa  grounds. 
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between  tlic  const  line  and  the  Gnlf-Stream,  oa  fur  south  as  Cap& 
Ilttttt'ras;  and  tliis  "cold  band"  can  be  traced  southwards,  though 
without  perceptible  movement,  as  far  as  the  Florida  Channel.  For 
although  its  surface  may  be  warmed  by  an  overflow  from  the  Gulf- 
Stream  (as,  in  the  '  Lightning'  channel,  the  glacial  stream  from  llie 
N.E.  is  overlain  bj-  the  wann  stream  from  the  S.\N'.),  yet  its  presence 
is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  rapid  descent  of  the  thermometer  at 
smuU  depths  beneath.  Thus  off  Sandy  Hook,  where  the  distance  of 
tbc  Gulf-Stream  from  the  const  is  about  240  miles,  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  near  the  coast  is  70'  in  summer,  lises  to  75^  at  about 
150  miles'  distance,  and  to  83^  at  about  275  miles,  where  the  section 
crosses  the  wannest  band  or  axis  of  the  Gulf-Stream :  but  at  a  depth 
of  only  20  fathoms  in  this  intervening  band,  the  thermometer  falls  to 
•50';  at  100  fathoms  it  averages  about  47";  at  200  fathoms  it  is  about 
43';  at  I'lOO  fathoms  from  S'.*"  to  42';  and  at  400  fathoms  from  37'  to 
40'.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  "  cold  wall  "  has  been  passed,  the  ther- 
mometer at  20  fathoms  rises  to  77";  at  100  fathoms  to  67°;  at  200 
fathoms  to  62';  at  300  fathoms  to  5i)';  and  at  400  fathoms  to  55"  or 
even  58'. — The  breadth  of  this  "ooldband"  whose  continuity  with 
the  Polar  under-flow  beneath  the  Gulf-Stream  has  been  distinctly 
proved  by  the  'Challenger'  soundings  (§  92),  gradiuilly  diminishes  a» 
we  follow  it  southwards  ;  but  a  continuity  of  low  temperature  is  dis- 
tinctly traceable  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Floridan  Peninsula, 
from  Capo  Canaveral,  where  its  breadth  is  about  35  miles,  into  the 
Florida  Channel  itself.  Here  the  Gulf-Stream  is  separated  from  the 
American  shore-line  by  a  baud  about  10  miles  broad,  in  which  the 
temperature  falls  within  lOO  futhoma  to  50^,  whilst  in  the  axis  of  the 
.Stream  it  aA-erages  75'at  thatdepth;  and  verydistinct  evidence  of  the 
intoard  movement  of  this  colder  band  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  first 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Agnssiz*  and  since  verified  by  Capt.  E.  B. 
Hunt  (of  the  U.S.  Engineoii*),  that  the  Florida  Keys  and  Reefs  are 
.slowly  but  steadily  extending  iretlimnh.^  During  rough  weather,  the 
sea  about  the  reefs  becomes  milky  from  the  stirring-up  of  the  deposit 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  "  white  water"  is  invariably  drifted  to  the 
westward,  the  matter  it  curries  being  slowly  deposited  both  north 
and  south  of  the  line  of  Keys,  and  30  or  40  miles  to  the  southward 
of  them.  That  the  inward  counter-current,  of  which  this  fact 
affords  evidence  that  may  almost  be  called  demonstrative,  occupies 
not  only  that  shallower  portion  of  the  channel  which  follows  the 
coast-line  of  Florida,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  deepest  part  of 
each  section,  where  it  underlies  the  axis  of  the  out-flowing  Gulf- 

•  •  U.S.  Coast  Snrypy  Report,'  1851 :  nnd  ApjicnJix  10,  p.  U.'i.  1860. 
t  '  Silliinttn's  American  Joum^il,'  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  197-210  nnd  :!38-396. 
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Stream,  may  be"  inferred  with  equal  certainty  from  the  Tempera- 
tures met  with  at  different  depths  in  each  Section,  from  the  surface 
downwards  (§§  144-8). 

144.  It  is  on  the  line  of  Section  taken  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  in  1866,  between  the  Dry  Tortugas  and  Havana,  within  the 
Florida  Channel,  that  our  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Gulf-fitream 
commences.  The  breadth  of  this  channel  is  about  82  miles ;  and 
its  maximum  depth,  which  is  met  with  at  about  37  miles  from  the 
Cuban  shore,  is  845  fathoms.  On  the  northern  side,  the  bottom 
'  lies  in  terraces,  which  are  nowhere  abrupt ;  but  on  the  southern 
side,  about  halfway  between  the  deepest  part  and  the  Cuban  shore, 
there  is  a  steep  ridge  rising  about  400  fathoms  from  the  sea-bed,  so 
as  to  come  to  within  about  350  fathoms  from  the  surface.  The 
course  of  the  bathymetrical  Isotherms  in  the  different  parts  of  this 
Section  is  very  remarkable.  Instead  of  lying  parallel  to  the  surface, 
they  follow  the  contour  of  the  bottom ;  the  colder  vxUer  being  found 
mucA  nearer  to  the  turface  in  the  shallower  than  in  the  deeper  portion  of 
ilte  channd.  The  following  is  the  bathymetrical  range  of  these  lines 
at  intervals  of  5° : — 

Tnnperatnic.  liange  of  Depth. 

75° 20  to  130  fathoms. 

70° 60  to  180  „ 

65° 75  to  250 

00° 90  to  320 

56° 150  to  380  „ 

50° 200  to  440  „ 

45° 350  to  500  „ 

40° 480  to  550  „ 

35° 580  to  600  „ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  lower  half  of  this  channel  is  occupied  by 
water  whose  temperature  is  below  50° ;  and  that  this  colder  water 
is  thrown  up  in  the  shallower  parts  of  it  to  within  200  fiBithoms  of 
the  surface.  Looking  to  the  steady  diminution  of  temperature  with 
depth,  until  a  temperature  of  35°  is  reached  at  about  600  fftthoms, 
it  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  questioned  that  the  whole  of  the  water 
below  the  bathymetrical  Isotherm  of  50°  is  an  invsard  prolongation 
of  the  Polar  underflow ;  the  ou^owing  Gulf-Stream  being  limited 
to  the  stratum  of  60°  or  upwarda  This  limitation  was  indicated 
also  by  the  deflection  of  the  Sounding-line  occasioned  by  the  current ; 
which  led  the  U.S.  Surveyors  to  the  conclusion  that  the  outwardly 
moving  stratum  has  not  above  one-third  of  the  actual  depth  of  the 
channel.  In  the  northern  half  of  this  section,  above  the  terraces 
south  of  the  Florida  Beefe,  the  water  lies  almost  motionless ;  and 
the  eastward  flow  of  the  Qulf-Stream  is  limited  to  the  deeper 
southern  half  of  the  channel. 
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145.  Proceeding  about  120  miles  to  the  eastward,  we  find  that 
while  the  channel  (between  the  Sombrero  Lighthouse  and  the  Salt 
Key  Bunk)  is  narrowe<l  to  45  miles,  and  its  maximum  depth  is 
reduced  to  600  fathoms,  the  evidence  of  a  division  between  two 
strata  is  still  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  course  of  the  bathy- 
metrical  Isotherms.  The  northern  slope,  as  in  the  previous 
instance,  is  the  more  gradual,  the  depth  being  only  about  120 
fathoms  at  a  distance  of  13  mUes  from  the  American  shore ;  and 
here  we  find  that  while  the  temperature  at  50  fathoms  is  75°,  so 
rapid  a  reduction  shows  itself  with  increase  of  depth,  that  the 
bottom  at  120  fathoms  is  below  60''.  In  mid-channel,  on  the  other 
baud,  where  the  depth  is  the  greatest,  the  line  of  60'  sinks  to  175 
fathoms,  while  towards  the  Salt  Key  Bank  it  is  found  at  200 
fathomB :  and  the  whole  mass  of  water  that  occupies  the  deeper 
portion  of  the  channel  has  a  temperature  below  50",  the  thermometer 
Bliowing  45'  at  250  fathoms,  40'  at  350,  and  35'  at  loss  than  400.— 
Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  colder  water  which  underlies  the 
warm  Gulf-Stream  surges  up  on  the  shallower  bottom  of  the  northern 
side  of  it,  so  as  to  rise  to  within  120  fathoms  of  the  surface,  though 
overlaid  by  a  thin  stratum  of  water  having  nearly  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf-Stream  proper. 

146.  After  passing  Sombrero  Lij;hthouse,  the  channel  of  the 
Gulf-Stream  Iwgins  to  turn  northwards;  and  the   next   line  of 

■Motion,  taken  between  Carysfort  Lighthouse  and  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  shows  it  to  have  somewhat  widened,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  shallower.  The  total  breadth  of  the  channel  is  here  about 
GO  miles;  but  of  this,  a  band  of  about  16  miles  broad  on  the 
Florida  side  appears  to  be  occupied  by  the  Polar  Stream.  The 
maximum  depth  in  mid-chnnnci  is  about  500  fathoms ;  and  the 
portion  of  it  that  exceeds  400  fathoms  in  depth  is  about  35  miles 
broad.  The  general  character  of  this  section  very  closely  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  the  Havana  section,  except  that  the  slope  of  its 
banks  is  more  equal.  It  is  only  on  the  American  side,  however, 
that  the  Isotherms  down  to  50'  run  upwards,  showing  the  approach 
of  the  colder  water  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  temperature  of  SS*' 
is  there  found  at  125  fathoms,  whilst  on  the  other  side  it  is  not 
reached  at  250.  At  350  fathoms  iD  mid-channel,  the  temperature 
is  below  50',  and  in  60  fathoms  more  it  is  reduced  to  40°.  Although 
the  temperature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed  at  depths 
much  greater  than  400  fathoms,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  found  as  low  as  35'  in  the  deepest  part  of  this  channel,  as 
it  is  at  a  less  depth  in  the  Sombrero  section. 

147.  The  channel  again  contracts  and  diminishes  in  depth,  as  far 
VOL.  nvnu  ^^^^  2  z. 
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as  Cape  Florida,  between  whioh  and  the  Bernini  Isles  (the  part  known 
as  '  The  Narrows ')  its  sectional  area  is  smallest.  While  its  whole 
breadth  is  not  much  more  than  40  miles,  the  Polar  stream  oocnpies 
15  miles  of  this  breadth  on  the  Plorida  side ;  and  while  its  greatest 
depth  soarcelj  ezoeeds  300  fathoms,  even  this  excess  only  extends 
over  a  breadth  of  about  ten  miles,  forming  a  valley  on  either  side 
of  a  submarine  ridge.  The  Florida .  slope  shows  a  well-marked 
succession  of  terraces,  whilst  the  Bernini  slope  is  very  steep.  It  is 
most  singular  to  see  how  the  bathymetrical  Isotherms  here  follow 
the  undulating  contour  of  the  bottom,  instead  of  lying  parallel  to 
the  surface ;  plainly  indicating  that  the  colder  and  heavier  water 
has  a  motion  of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  carried  up  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  instead  of  finrling  its  level  in  the  valleys.  The  75°  line, 
which  lies  at  the  surfiMse  on  the  Florida  side,  sinks  to  nearly  100 
&thoms  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel ;  and  at  ten  miles  firom 
Cape  Florida,  whiere  the  whole  depth  but  little  exceeds  160 
fathoms,  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  70°  even  at  75  fathoms, 
dearly  showing  the  extension  of  the  warm  stratum  to  that  side  of 
the  channel.  But  below  75  fathoms,  on  this  terrace,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  so  rapidly,  that  45°  is, reached  at  140  fathoms ;  though  in 
the  deeper  channel  the  water  at  that  depth  has  a  temperature 
of  65°,  sinking  to  45°  at  250  fathoms.  No  temperature  below 
45°  is  recorded  as  having  been  observed  in  this  section ;  but  if  the 
iTtte  of  bathymetrical  reduction  between  200  and  250  fathoms  be 
continued  downwards  to  a  bottom  below  300,  the  temperature  of 
the  lowest  stratum  will  be  found  as  low  as  35°. 

148.  Although  the  temperature  of  35°  was  not  actually  observed 
either  in  the  Carysfort  or  in  the  Bernini  sections,  the  fiust  that 
it  showed  itself  in  the  deepest  water  of  both  the  Sombrero  and  the 
Tortugas  sections,  and  in  the  latter  at  a  depth  of  less  than  400 
fathoms, — taken  in  connection  with  the  difficulty,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  otherwise  accounting  for  the  presence  of  water 
of  36°  within  the  Narrows, — seems  fully  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  a  glacial  stream  has  flowed  over  what  may  be  called  the  sub- 
marine watershed  between  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bemini  Mes :  and 
it  is  clear  that  in  so  doing  it  must  have  flowed  up  a  very  considerable 
asceut,  which  it  could  only  do  in  virtue  of  a  constantly  acting  pro- 
pulsive force.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  Diagram  VII.,  which 
represents  the  longitudinal  course  of  the  bathymetrical  Isotherms 
of  50°,  45°,  40°,  along  the  axis  of  the  Gulf-Stream  in  its  passage 
through  the  Florida  Channel. — The  '  Challenger'  soundings  show 
that  oflf  Sandy  Hook  (No.  IV.)  a  temperature  of  40°  is  met  with 
below  the  Gulf-Stream,  at  between  600  and  700  fathoms,  coming  up 
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to  within  300  fathoms  of  the  surface  nearer  the  coast  line ;  and  that 
near  Halifax  (No.  III.)  water  of  35''  rises  over  a  still  shallower 
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"bottom  to  no  more  than  83  fathoms  from  tlie  surface.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  improbability  in  water  of  the  same  temperature  finding 
its  way  through  the  Florida  Channel  into  the  Golf  of  Mexico. 

149.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  Thermal  condition  of 
the  Gulf-Stroam,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Ocean  through  which 
it  flows  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  seems  to  consist,  not  so  much 
in  its  more  elevated  surface-temperature,  as  in  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  its  superheated  stratum ;  which  has  a  most  important  in- 
fluence alike  on  the  maintenance  of  its  surface-temperature  when  it 
comes  to  bo  exposed  to  au  atmosphere  colder  than  itself,  and  also 
on  its  power  of  imparting  heat  to  that  amosphere.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  thinner  the  superheated  stratum,  the  more  speedily  will  its 
temperature  be  bronglit  down  by  that  of  the  colder  air  above  it.  But 
it  is  also  clear  that  its  loss  of  heat  may  be  really  much  greater  than 
the  reduction  of  its  surface-temperature  would  indicate ;  for  as  fHst 
as  its  superficial  stratum  is  cooled  down,  its  increase  of  density  will 
cause  it  to  sink  until  it  meets  with  water  as  cold  as  itself,  the 
warmer  sub-surface  stratum  rising  into  its  place.  And  since  this 
process  will  continue  to  take  place  so  long  as  there  is  a  subjacent 
stratum  of  higher  temperature  than  the  superincumbent  atmosphere, 
the  »ur/<ice-tcmperature  of  the  current  may  Ijo  maintained  with  com- 
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paratively  little  rednctioD,  though  the  temperature  of  its  subjacent 
strata  may  have  been  reduced  almost  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Ooeonicr 
water  which]  it  overlies.  But  in  the  very  same  proportion  that  it 
thus  loses  heat,  will  it  impart  heat  to  the  Atmosphere  above;  and  may 
thus,  by  warming  a  vast  body  of  air  which  is  rapidly  borne  towards 
North-western  Europe,  furnish  an  important  element  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  its  climate.  The  dependence  of  the  retention  of  a  high  sur- 
face-temperature on  the  thickness  of  the  superheated  layer  is  well 
shown  in  the  contrast  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  portion  of 
the  Gulf-Stream  that  lies  between  the  same  parallels.  For  while  the 
surface-temperature  of  the  former  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  that  of 
the  latter,  it  is  subject  to  a  considerable  diurnal  range,  in  consequence 
of  the  thinness  of  its  superheated  stratum ;  while  its  seasonal  range 
closely  follows  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  down  to  its  con- 
stant winter  mean  of  about  54°.  But  in  the  latter  there  is  scarcely 
any  diurnal  range ;  while  its  winter-temperature  only  falls  from  77°  to 
72°  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  to  67°  off  Nantucket ;  for  as  a  temperatnr& 
of  60°  or  upwards  extends  to  a  depth  of  from  200  to  300  fathoms,  the 
whole  of  this  tub-surface  stratum  must  be  reduced  to  that  standard, 
or  below  it,  before  the  gur/occ-temperature  would  fall  to  60°. 

150.  The  thermal  power  of  the  Gulf-Stream,  or  of  any  similar  Cur- 
rent, must  depend  on  three  factors — (a)  the  Sectional  Area  of  the 
Stream ;  (b)  the  Bate  of  its  flow ;  and  (c)  its  Temperature. 

151.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to- 
arrive  at  any  exact  estimate  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  Stxeam ; 
since  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  from  the  Temperatures  of  its  dif- 
ferent strata  that  we  can  judge  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  in 
movement,  and  what  is  the  direction  of  their  movement.  If  we 
accept  the  oondusion  of  the  U.S.  Surveyors  (§  144)  that  in  the 
Savana  Section  the  depth  of  the  outuurd' current  was  not  above 
one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  Channel, — averaging,  therefore,  about- 
200  fiskthoms, — and  taking  the  average  temperature  at  that  depth  to 
be  about  60°,  we  may  assume  that  the  stratum  extending  down- 
wards to  60°  in  other  sections  represents  the  real  outwardly 
flowing  Stream.  Now  in  the  Gape  Florida  and  Bemini  Section,, 
the  line  of  60°  in  the  channel  of  the  Gulf-Stream  proper  has 
an  average  depth  of  about  175  fisithoms,  or  1050  feet;  but  the 
breadth  of  the  outflowing  Stream  cannot  be  taken  (according  to- 
Professor  Bache's  estimate)  at  more  than  25  miles. — Mr.  CroU's 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water  as  equal  to  a  stream  50  miles 
broad  and  1000  feet  deep,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  sectional  area 
of  the  entire  channel,  which  he  states  at  30  miles  broad  and  1950  feet 
deep ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  lower  portion  of  this  channel  most 
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bo  occupied  by  an  in-fiowing  current ;  and  tbo  only  question  is  with 
respect  to  the  depth  at  which  [the  reversal  of  the  flow  takes  place, 
as  to  which  there  is  room  for  diflerence  of  opinion. 

152.  The  mean  annual,  rate  of  the  Gulf-Stream  current,  however, 
can  now  be  positively  affirmed, — on  the  basis  of  a  large  number  of 
observations  taken  at  various'  periods  of  the  year,  and  correlated 
by  our  Meteorological  Department, — to  be  far  less  than  is  usually 
supposed ;  being,  even  in  the  "  Narrows,"  where  the  current  is  most 
rapid,  not  more  than  tioo  miles  per  hour,  or  48  miles  per  day.*  During 
six  months  of  the  year,  the  monthly  mean  is  below  this  rate,  aver- 
aging only  04  nautical  miles  per  day ;  during  the  other  six  months  it 
is  ab<ive  this  rate,  averaging  60"6  miles  per  day,  or  2  J  miles  per  hour. 
The  hwent  monthly  mean  (Angui-t)  is  30  miles  per  day  ;  the  highest 
(July)  is  73-6  miles  per  day.f — But  the  rate  given  by  «jr/ace-ob- 
■servation  affords  no  indication  whatever  of  the  rate  of  movement 
in  the  sub-surfaoe  stratum,  as  has  been  already  shown  (§  142)  in 
the  case  of  the  Equatorial  Current ;  and  our  knowledge  of  double 
cun-ents  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  gradually  diminishes  from 
above  downwards,  until  the  water  becomes  motionless,  or  neaily 
«o,  as  wo  apprtjach  the  plane  of  reversal.  Hence,  taking  the  mean 
between  Uco  miles  and  zero  as  the  only  guide  we  have,  the  ai^crage 
rate  of  the  whole  outflowing  stream  would  be  no  more  than  one  mile 
per  hour. 

153.  If  we  assume  the  limit  of  the  stratum  above  60"  as  that  of 
the  real  Gulf-Stream  current,  wo  ehall  find  its  aterage  leinj^urature 
to  be  somewhat  higher  than  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  CroU,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  Gb'^  as  the  average  of  the  water  flowing  through 
the  «n/irt!  channel.  The  average  «ur/a<?e-temperaturo  of  the  Florida 
•Channel  for  the  whole  year  is  80" ;  and  we  may  set  the  average 
•of  the  entire  outgoing  Stream,  down  to  the  piano  of  60°,  at  70°, 
instead  of  65'  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Croll. 

154.  The  prevalent  doctrine,  however,  of  the  persistence  of  this 
ienqieraturo,  with  but  very  trifling  reduction,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  ba.sed  on  observations  made  during  the 
Summer ;  when  the  Isotherm  of  70°  extends  north  of  the  parallel  of 


*  *  Currcnti  and  Surface  Tempentore  of  the  Nurtb  Atlantic,'  1872,  p.  23. 

1 1  rpprcduce  these  flcnrce  with  oonfiilence,  ns  presenting  the  noarost  appronch 
to  the  true  atato  of  the  raw.  iintwilhi-tnmliu);  Afr.  Croll'g  usertion  tliat  tliey  uio 
Altogether  erroneous  ( '  Philognpliical  Mngaziuc,'  Mtirch  1874,  p.  17(!).  Finding 
in  the  Admirnlty  phart  tlio  minimum  rote  to  be  32  miles  per  day,  and  the 
maiimum  to  be  120,  Mr.  Croll  nf&muitbc  aTem^o  rate  to  be  the  arilhtHelieui  mfttit 
lietwein  tliese  two  extremes :  namely,  76  nuutical  or  87  etatute  utiles  per  ilny,  or 
fnlly  Uj  miles  per  huur :  that  is  to  say,  ho  makes  the  unuuul  mean  to  be  more 
than  liniiUe  tbo  montlily  arentge  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  even  gnaler 
than  tilt  hiijheet  aeeratje  of  uny  one  of  the  other  six  months  ! 
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40°  N.,  and  the  cooling  inflnenoe  of  the  aipiospbere  is  oonsequentlj  at 
its  least.  In  Winter,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Isotherm  of  60° 
follows  nearly  the  same  line,  the  sarface-temperatnre  of  th» 
Gulf-Stream  is  reduced  almost  to  that  degree  before  it  reaches 
the  Banks ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following  Table,  derived  &x>m  thfr 
Admiralty  Chart : — 


Wlntw. 

Qprisg. 

Smnmer. 

AotaniD. 

Una  at 
Ymr. 

Onlf  of  Mexico 

Honda  Channel       ..     .. 
OffCharleeton  ..     ..     ., 
Off  Cape  Hatteraa     ..     .. 
8.E.  of  Nantucket  Shoals 
South  of  Nova  Scotia 

77 
75 
72 
67 
62 

fr 

78 
77 
73 
68 
67 

& 

88 

82 
80 
80 
78 

i, 

82 
81 
76 
72 
69 

7l| 

69 

Thus  it  appears  that,  instead  of  a  loss  of  only  5°  in  the  northward 
flow  of  the  Gnlf-Stream  from  Lat.  25°  to  Lat  35°,  the  average  loe» 
for  the  whole  year  is  11°.  And  the  cooling  inflnenoe  of  the  super- 
incumbent Air  on  the  Gulf-Stream,  even  at  its  deepest  and  strongest^ 
is  manifested  in  its  loss  of  13°  of  sur&ce-temperature  in  tfa& 
Autumn,  and  of  15°  in  the  Winter,  although  its  passage  thus  far  is 
accomplished  in  from  forty  to  fifty  days.  During  this  time,  it  must 
be  remembered,  it  continues  to  lose  heat  by  evaporation  as  well  a» 
by  radiation ;  the  large  amount  of  vapour  which  is  being  continually 
given  ofi^,  being  made  manifest  by  its  precipitation  in  the  form  of 
fog,  when  the  Gulf-Stream  encounters  the  Arctic  current  which 
meets  it  before  it  reaches  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

155.  It  is,  ^ain,  on  the  contrast  in  Temperature  between  t]i» 
Gulf-Stream  and  the  Arctic  current, — ^not  between  the  Gnlf-Stream 
and  the  ordinary  water  of  the  Atlantic, — that  the  prevalent  notions 
respecting  its  special  heating-power  are  mainly  founded.  Thus 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  proceeding  in  H.M.S.  'Nile'  from 
Halifax  to  Bermuda  in  May  1861,  found  the  temperature  70°^ 
at  the  bow,  when  it  was  only  40°  at  the  stern ;  thus  showing  a 
difiereuce  of  30°  within  the  ship's  length. — When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  of  the  eattem  edge  of  the  Gulf-Stream  in  th& 
earlier  part  of  its  course,  and  of  the  gouthem  edge  in  the  later  part 
of  its  course,  is  compared  with  the  normal  of  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  Atlantic,  the  difference  is  found  to  be  comparatively 
slight,  the  one  graduating  into  the  other. 

156.  The  average  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour,  which  the  Gulf- 
Stream  has  in  the  Narrows,  is  maintained  to  Lat.  30°  N. ;  but  it 
then  begins  to  show  a  decided  reduction,  fsJling  to  40  miles  per  day 
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between  30°  and  33°  N.  When  the  Stream  passes  Cape  Hatteras, 
and  its  land  side  is  pressed  on  by  the  Arctio  current,  this  com- 
pression seems  to  have  the  same  effect  in  increasing  its  velocity  that 
limitation  between  banks  would  exert ;  for  the  rate  of  flow  there 
risos  again,  sometimes  exceeding,  /our  miles  per  hour.  Captain 
Nares  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  Stream  at  that  point  at  60  miles, 
its  depth  at  100  fathoms,  and  its  rate  of  flow  at  three  miles  an  hour. 
But  this  obviously  refers  to  its  inner  edge,  since  the  American 
Surveyors  distinctly  state  that  the  rate  of  the  Stream  at  its  outei' 
edge  is  not  greater  than  from  10  to  20  miles  per  day. — The  direction 
of  the  Stream  is  gradually  changed  by  the  trend  of  the  coast-line,  first 
from  N.  to  N.E.  by  N.,  then  to  N.E.,  and  subsequently,  after  being 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Arctic  current,  to  E.N.E.  Part  of  this 
Easterly  deflection,  however,  is  probably  to  be  attibuted  to  the 
greater  easterly  momentum  which  this  body  of  water  brings  with  it 
from  its  soutbem  source,  in  virtue  of  its  excess  of  rotary  velocity ; 
as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Captain  Maury,  whose  view  on  this 
point  was  adopted  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 

167.  Very  early  in  its  course,  the  Gulf-Stream  begins  to  show  a 
division  into  alternate  bands  of  warmer  and  colder  water;  and 
these  become  very  perceptible  before  it  parses  Charleston.  The 
cause  of  this  division  appears  to  lie  in  the  contour  of  the  Ixjttom  in 
the  Florida  Channel ;  the  elevations  of  which,  as  already  stated 
(§  147),  throw  up  the  colder  water  of  the  deeper  stratum  nearer  to 
the  surface.  With  the  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Stream  as  a 
whole,  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  in  the  distance  be- 
tween the  bands.  Thus  at  Cape  Hatteras.  where  the  "  cold  wall " 
separating  the  Gulf- Stream  from  the  Arctic  Current  is  30  miles 
from  shore,  the  first  or  axial  band  of  the  Gulf-Stream  has  a  breadth 
of  47  miles  ;  to  the  east  of  this  there  is  a  cold  band  25  miles  broad ; 
and  this  is  succeeded  by  another  warm  band  of  45  miles.  These 
two  warm  bands,  with  the  intervening  colder  band,  are  considered 
by  Professor  Bache  as  constituting  the  Oul/Stream  proper  ;  but  to 
the  east  of  this,  beyond  anothor  cold  band  of  37  miles'  breadth, 
there  is  still  another  warm  band  75  miles  broad.  Off  Sandy  Hook, 
where  the  Stream  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  £a«t,  and  the  "  cold 
wall "  is  at  a  distance  of  240  miles  from  the  shore,  the  "  Gulf-Stream 
proper  "  has  only  increased  in  breadth  from  117  miles  to  127  ;  but 
the  breadth  of  the  second  cold  band  has  now  increased  from  37 
miles  to  60,  whilst  the  breadth  of  the  third  warm  band  has 
diminished  from  75  miles  to  60 ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  Stream 
showing  an  obvious  tendency  to  lose  itself  in  the  general  moaa  \ 
a[  Oceanic  water.    The  total  breadth  of  the  Gulf-Stream  is  stated  J 
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by  the  American  Surveyors  to  be  350  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
410  miles  off  Nantucket ;  bnt  as  the  outer  boundary  is  not  well 
defined,  these  estimates  are  only  approximative. 

158.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  movement  of  these  bands  is 
probably  one  source  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  given  by 
different  authorities,  as  to  the  rate  of  the  flow  of  the  Gnlf-Stream 
as  a  whole.  It  is  commonly  said  to  pass  Nantucket  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  mile  an  hour ;  and  an  observation  cited  in  Blnnt's  '  Coast 
Pilot '  would  give  about  07  mile  per  hour  as  its  rate  between  W. 
Long.  57°  and  55^°,  between  the  4l8t  and  42nd  parallels  of  Latitude. 
Many  degrees  to  the  east  of  this,  however,  a  very  rapid  current — 
running  at  the  rate  of  even /our  miles  an  hour — ^has  been  occasion- 
ally observed;  and  this  is  probably  due,  like  that  sometimes  seen 
off  Gape  Hatteras,  to  the  lateral  pressure  exerted  by  the  Arctio 
current,  which  comes  down  in  full  force  over  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, sometimes  extending  &r  to  the  southward,  directly  into 
the  course  of  the  Gulf-Stream.  It  is  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds  which 
then  prevail  alottg  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  Arctio  current — 
bringing  with  it  immense  fields  of  Polar  ice — is  at  its  strongest; 
and  the  Admiralty  Chart  shows  the  southward  extension  of  this 
field-ice,  between  March  and  July,  reaching  even  to  the  42nd  parallel 
between  the  meridians  of  55°  and  45°  w.  long.;  while  between 
AprQ  and  June,  icebergs  range  as  far  South  as  39°  between  the 
meridians  of  50°  and  40°.  This  enormous  body  of  Polar  ice-laden 
water  must  have  a  powerful  influence  both  on  the  movement  and 
on  the  temperature  of  the  Stream  against  whioh  it  impinges,  more 
especially  since  the  deep-floating  icebergs  will  bring  this  influence 
to  bear  directly  on  its  deeper  strata ;  and  it  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Findlay  that  "  by  the  time  the  Oulf-Stream  has  reached  this  limit, 
"  its  original  character  is  so  thinned  out  and  expanded,  and  its 
"  specific  oharaoter  is  so  destroyed  from  this  cause,  and  from  the 
"  neutralizing  effects  of  the  Labrador  currents,  that  it  can  no  longer 
"  be  recognized  beyond  this  cold-water  gulf^  which  cuts  off^  as  it 
"  were,  its  further  progress,  and  which,  it  is  manifest,  it  can  neither 
"  bridge  over  nor  pass  under  "  ('  Proo.  Eoy.  (Jeogr.  Soa,*  Feb.  8, 1869, 
p.  107). 

159.  That  the  Stream  has  here  for  the  most  part  thinned-out  to 
a  comparatively  shallow  stratum  running  over  much  colder  water, 
is  indicated  by  the  observations  of  Capt.  Chimmo  (Op.  at.  p.  92  et 
seq.),  which  were  made  in  July  1868,  on  the  axis  or  northern  border 
of  the  Gulf-Stream.  Thus  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  Grand 
Bank,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  being  65°,  it  was  found  to  bo 
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only  50°  at  100  fathoms:  nnd  a  l»rgc  iceberg  was  met  with  as  far 
as  30  miles  south  of  the  Grand  Bank,  showing  the  southward  exten- 
sion of  an  underflow  of  Arctic  water,  although  the  surface-tempera- 
ture of  62'  indicated  that  the  upper  stratum  conHisted  of  Gulf-Stream 
water  flowing  in  a  very  diflferent  direction.  "  Although  it  was  still 
*•  150  feet  high,  and  nearly  400  immersed,  it  was  quickly  and  per- 
"  oeptibly  undermining,  decomposing,  splitting  with  loud  reports 
"  and  floating  away  in  large  portions  with  the  easterly  current." 
In  another  instance,  the  surface-temperature  being  Cl°,  tlie  tempe- 
rature at  only  60  futhoms'  depth  was  ns  low  as  4:i^ ;  but  there  was 
here  probably  a  mere  overflow  of  the  surfttce-stratum,  corresponding 
to  that  which  extends  beyond  the  "  cold  w«ll  "  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  (§  02).  That  there  is  still  a  warm  bf»nd  extending 
to  a  considerable  depth,  seems  to  bo  indicated  by  the  sounding  taken 
in  Lat.  43°  30'  N.  and  Long.  38°  50'  w.,  to  test  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  "  Milne  Bank,"  Here  the  snrfacc-temperaturo  being  73", 
the  temperature  at  1 00  &thoms  was  62",  and  at  300  fathoms  was 
i.'i" ;  and  thus,  although  the  temperature  of  the  upper  stratum  was 
nearly  ten  degrees  lower  than  that  which  it  showed  off  Sandy  Hook, 
the  temperatures  at  100  and  300  fathoms  were  nearly  identical  with 
those  there  found  at  correspondiDg  depths,  and  were  above  those 
found  at  the  same  depths  and  under  almost  the  same  parallel  nearer 
the  coast  of  Europe ;  thus  showing  that  the  excess  already  noticed 
in  the  sub-surface  temperature  of  the  Western  side  of  the  Atlantic 
(§  !i8)  extends  as  fur  north  as  Lat.  43^°. 

160.  The  direction  of  the  Gulf-Stream  current  is  here  so  nearly 
due  East,  that  wo  should  naturally  look  fur  its  continuation  across 
the  open  Ocean  in  the  same  direction.  After  passing  the  meridian 
of  40°  w.,  however,  we  find  the  summer  Isotherm  of  75°,  which  rises 
between  the  meridians  of  46°  and  05'^  w.  to  the  north  of  the  parallel 
of  40°  N.,  and  the  summer  Isotherm  of  70°,  which  rises  to  43°  n.,  as 
well  as  the  winter  Isotherm  of  60°,  which  nearly  coincides  with  it. 
all  tending  BotUhtoards, — the  first  very  abiiiptly,  the  second  and 
third  more  gradually  (see  Chart) ;  and  this  tendency  oorretiponds 
with  the  general  set  of  the  surface-current.  From  the  coincidence 
of  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Gulf-Stream  here  takes  a  toulhteard  direction,  passing 
fi^rst  S.£.  towards  the  Azores,  and  then  due  S.  and  S.W.,  so  as  to 
return  off  Cape  Verde  into  the  Equatorial  Current, — thus  com- 
pleting, with  the  North- African  Current  (§  139),  the  "shorter  circu- 
lation" of  the  North  Atlantic.  This  concurs  also  with  the  results 
of  the  '  Challenger '  observations  (§  03).  The  southward  deflec- 
tion of  the  Gulf-Stream  current  seems  dependent  on  an  trtdraught. 
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producing  a  supply-carrent  for  the  replacement  of  {he  water  driven 
westward  by  the  Trade-winds  (§  139). 

161.  The  question  we  have  lastly  to  consider  is, — ^What  evidence 
can  be  addnoed  of  the  extension  of  any  part  of  the  Onlf-Stream 
proper,  on  the  easterly  line  of  direction  which  it  retains  on  the 
Meridian  of  40°  w.,  to  the  western  coast  of  Europe?  I  can  find  no 
other  than  that  variable  cnrrent  known  as  "  Bennells ;"  which, 
flowing  eastwards  iato  the  sonthem  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is 
then  deflected  in  a  north-westerly  direction  by  the  tnm  of  its  coast- 
line, so  as  to  cross  the  Channel  towards  the  Scilly  Islands,  thence 
passing  to  the  S.W.  coast  of  Ireland.  The  strength  of  this  oarrent 
mainly  depends  on  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  westerly  Anti- 
trades; and  it  concurs  with  that  general  easterly  "  set,"  which  is 
perceptible  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Atlantic  between  the 
parallels  of  43°  and  55°  N.,  beginning  from  the  very  edge  of  the  Arotio 
current,  and  there  extending  as  fiar  as  10°  to  the  north  of  the  true 
Gulf-Stream,  of  which  it  is  obviously  quite  independent. — ^We  may 
also  probably  regard  as  eastward  extensions  of  the  Gulf-Stream, 
cairied  further  than  usual  by  prevalent  winds,  those  bands  of  warm 
water  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Bay  of  Bisoay ;  and 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  carrying  northwards  of  similar 
bands  by  the  general  Polar  indraught,  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
local  elevations  which  are  to  be  met  with  between  Shetland  and  Ice- 
land (§  114).  But  neither  the  course  of  the  Atlantic  Isotherms,  nor 
the  comparison  of  temperatures  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
South-western  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  under  the 
same  latitudes,  gives  the  least  reason  for  believing  that  the  winter 
temperature  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  France,  is  raised  in  any  appreci- 
able degree  by  the  flow  of  water  from  a  southern  source ;  it  being 
only  when  we  pass  the  British  Channel,  that  the  northward  trend 
of  the  Isotherms  indicates  suoh  an  amelioration,  which  is  the  more 
pronounced  the  further  north  we  follow  it.  The  Winter  isotherms 
of  55°  and  50°,  indeed,  tend  southwatda  as  they  approach  our  shores; 
thus  shoMring  that  any  excess  of  mr/oce-warmth  which  may  be 
brought  by  a  north-east  flowing  stream  is  lost  before  it  reaches 
them.  The  continuance  of  the  northward  course  of  the  Winter 
isotherms  of  45]^°  and  41°,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  how  much 
more  efiectual  is  the  heating  power  of  that  gub-«trface  stratum, 
extending  downwards  to  at  least  600  fathoms  C§  121),  of  whose  slow 
northward  movement  a  vera  cauaa  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
constantly  renewed  disturbance  of  Thermal  Equilibrium  between 
the  Polar  and  Equatorial  portions  of  the  Oceanic  area.  To  assert 
that  this  is  nothing  else  than  an  extension  of  the  true  Gulf-Stream 
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or  Florida  Current,  is  simply  (as  it  appears  to  me)  to  ignore  all  the 
evidence  of  the  complete  disintegration  of  that  current,  and  the 
loss  of  every  one  of  its  distinctive  attributes,  in  the  mid-Atlantic, 
which  has  been  furnished  by  Hydrographic  inquiry. 
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Taylor.    Presented  by  the  author,  through  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co. 

Accessions  to  the  M^vp-Room  since  thk  last  Meeting  of  June  1st, 
1874. — 13  sheets  of  an  especial  Map  of  Hungary.  26  sheets  of  a 
Hap  of  Central  Europe.     By  Sheda,  accompanied  by  three  books.. 
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398  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Snrvey,  and  80  area  books.     Presented 
through  the  Director  of  Survey,  Sir  H.  James,  R.K, 

The  Chabuian  said  that  he  had  been  requested  to  take  the  Chair  this 
eveniDg,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  who  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Cambridge  in  order  to  receive  an  honorary  Degree.  He  was  the  more  pleased 
on  this  occasion  to  take  the  Chair,  as  the  subject  to  be  brought  before  the 
meeting  referred  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  the  greatest  interest,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  many  years  of  study. 
But,  before  proceeding  to  the  actual  business  of  the  evening,  he  thought  it 
only  due  to  the  Society  that  he  should  notify  to  them  the  arrangements  tliat 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  with  regard  to  the  late 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  family.  He  believed  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  informed 
them  on  a  previous  occasion  that,  in  addition  to  the  pension  on  the  Civil  List 
of  200^.  a  year,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Livingstone  family,  an 
application  had  been  made  to  Government  for  a  further  6xed  capital  gum  for 
the  family.  He  believed  the  sum  which  was  recommended  by  the  deputation 
that  waited  on  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  10,000^.  or  ll.OOW. ;  but 
the  Gtovemment,  after  due  consideration,  had  thought  that  all  claims  would 
be  liberally  met  by  a  grant  of  30002.  Besides  that,  the  (Jovemment  bad 
undertaken  to  pay  all  the  arrears  of  pay  which  were  due  to  Dr.  Livingstone's 
followers  and  servants.  On  their  arriving  at  the  coast  it  was  found  that  a  sum 
of  nearly  10002.  was  due  on  this  head,  and  the  Actins;  Consul-Gteneral  at  Zan- 
zibar had  drawn  for  that  amount  upon  the  Geographical  Society.  The  Society 
naturally  felt  that,  although  they  took  the  greatest  interest  in  Dr.  Living- 
stone's proceedings,  they  were  not  properly  responsible  for  these  expenses ;  and 
when  Sir  Bartle  Fiere  represented  this  to  the  Government  they  had,  in  a  Tery 
&ir  and  liberal  spirit,  consented  to  take  the  whole  expense  upon  themselves. 
It  would  be  imdierstood,  therefore,  that  all  the  pecuniary  questions  relating  to 
Dr.  Livingstone's  lato  Expedition  were  now  concluded. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Schutlkb,  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  very  distinguished 
traveller,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  most  interesting  journey  in  Central 
Asia.  He  was  one  of  the  verv  few  Europeans — in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Arthur  ConoUy  and  some  Russian  officers,  he  believed  the  only 
European — who  had  travelled  in  the  interior  of  Kokand  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  Russian  possessions  at  Tashkend.  Mr.  Schuyler  would  now  give 
them  a  brief  account  of  his  travels. 

1.  A  XonA't  Journey  in  Kokand  in  1873.    By  EuaEXE  Schuyleb,  Esq. 

Mr.  ScHirn.SK  spoke  as  follows : — 

"I  had  the  good  fortune  last  summer  to  spend  about  eight  months 
in  Central  Asia.  I  started  from  St.  Fetertiburg  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  went  by  way  of  Orenburg  and  the  Sir  Daria  to  Tash- 
kend, which  I  made  my  head-quarters  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  From  there  I  went  to  Samarkand,  and  spent  a  month  at 
Bokhara.  I  also  spent  a  month,  consisting  of  halves  of  June  and 
July  of  last  year,  in  Kokand.  I  returned  by  way  of  Isik-kul,  the 
former  Chinese  province  of  Kulja,  and  through  Southern  Siberia. 
I  left  Ebojent,  the  lai^est  Bussian  town  on  the  frontier,  on  the 
19th  June,  in  company  with  a  Sossian  Engineer,  who  was  going 
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to  Kokand  to  buy  timber  to  constmot  a  brid^  over  the  Sir  Daria 
at  Khojent.  We  passed  one  night  at  KoetakoB,  and  next  day 
arrived  at  Makhram,  a  frontier  town  with  a  large  square  fortress, 
containing  a  garrison  of  500  Kokand  troops.  The  town  itself  is 
nothing,  and  of  no  importance.  From  Makhram  I  went  to  the  town 
Kanibatam,  celebrated  even  in  the  times  of  Buber  for  its  almonds, 
and  from  there  through  Bish-Aryk  to  the  city  of  Kokand,  the  capital 
of  the  coixntry.  Just  before  reaching  Bish-Ayrk,  I  had  to  pass 
through  a  stony  plain  of  about  ten  miles  wide.  This  plain  siir- 
rr>unds  Kokand  on  all  sides,  except  on  those  nearest  the  mountain. 
There  is  no  water  there  at  all.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  verdure, 
and  the  wells  were  all  dried  up.  The  only  water  which  the  people 
had  was  brought  from  the  streams  on  the  other  side  of  this  desert 
place.  I  was  detained  at  Kokand  for,  I  think,  four  or  five  days, 
while  information  was&cnt  to  the  Khan,  who  had  gone  to  Namangan, 
of  my  airival,  with  a  request  that  I  might  bo  allowed  to  proceed  to 
him,  and  continue  my  journey.  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  Acting  Bussian  Governor-General  at  Tashkend, 
who  was  filling  the  place  of  General  Kanfmaun.  While  at  Kokand 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  to  notice  somewhat  about  the  trade :  but  I 

'  cannot  say  that  my  sojourn  tliere  was  eminently  pleasant ;  for, 
although  during  ihe  day  I  was  allowed  freedom  of  action,  and 
could  go  where  I  pleased,  yet  it  was  intensely  hot,  and  I  was 
insulted  and  reviled  by  any  native  who  chose  to  do  so,  as  the 
liassinns — and  1  was  8up)>08ed  to  be  one — were  not  held  in  good 
repute.  Although  I  was  nominally  a  guest  of  the  Khan,  they  did 
not  choose  to  offer  mo  a  lodging,  and  I  was  staying  with  some 
Russian  merchants  in  a  serai,  but  I  was  shut  up  from  seven  in 
the  evening  until  five  in  the  morning,  just  when  it  was  cool  enough 

I  to  go  out.  Finally,  the  Khan  sent  permission  for  mo  to  go  farther, 
and  I  went  to  the  north-east,  to  tho  town  of  Balikchi.  I  arrived 
there  in  the  evening,  and  was  placed  in  the  court  of  a  small 
house,  where  I  was  very  uncomfortable ;  but  I  was  told  that 
nothing  better  could  be  done  for  me  until  we  had  been  presented 
to  the  Khan  on  the  following  morning.  We  had  to  get  up 
about  five,  mount  our  horses,  and  ride  about  half  a  mile  along  the 
sbore  of  the  river,  until  we  came  to  the  garden,  where  he  was 
residing  in  some  tents.  This  was  an  annual  tour  which  the  Khan 
makes  through  the  countrj",  not  exactly  for  tho  purpose  of  col- 
lecting tribute,  but  to  receive  rich  presents  from  the  Beks,  who 
really  govern  the  country,  subject  to  him.  After  a  short  time  wo 
came  to  two  lines  of  soldiers  dressed  in  the  most  singular  costumes, 
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some  with  tmiforniB,  some  without ;  some  with  matchlocks,  some 
with  muskets,  some  with  sticks,  some  with  sabres,  all  seated  oross- ' 
le^ed  at  the  side  of  the  road,  holding  their  arms  at '  present,'  in 
honour  of  the  distinguished  company.  We  then  had  to  walk  An 
foot  between  these  soldiers,  until  we  were  finally  seized  by  the 
-elbows  by  a  number  of  ofiScials, — who,  I  found,  were  generals, — 
wearing  long  black  gowns,  and  three  epaulettes  each,  one  on  each 
■shoulder,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  They  pushed  us 
forward  until  we  got  in  &ont  of  the  garden,  where,  at  a  distance  of 
500  feet,  under  a  small  green  tent,  we  saw  a  number  of  people 
seated.  It  was  so  far  off  that  I  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the 
Khan,  or  to  tell  how  he  looked.  We.  were  told  to  make  a  deep 
bow,  which  we  did,  and  to  deliver  our  letters.  As  soon  as  vm  did 
this,  we  were  taken  by  the  arms  and  dragged  back  again.  I  was 
.astonished  at  this,  as,  knowing  something  of  the  customs  of  tiie 
country,  I  thought  it  was  preliminary  to  being  presented  to  him. 
Two  or  three  of  the  party,  especially  the  natives,  were  under  the 
impression  that  we  were  going  immediately  to  have  our  heads  out 
■off ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  we  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score. 
We  were  then  taken  to  the  house  of  the  Bek  of  Balikchi,  who  told 
us  he  was  ordered  by  the  Ehan  to  receive  us.  He  gave  ns  his 
house  and  a  large  garden,  where  we  were  kept  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  we  were  allowed  to  go  out  The  only  time  that  I  and 
my  interpreter  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
large  wooden  bridge  that  crosses  the  river,  we  were  treated  with 
great  politeness ;  but,  when  we  came  back,  astonishment  was 
«zpre8sed  that  we  dared  to  go  out  alone.  After  that,  even  when 
we  went  to  bathe,  we  had  ten  soldiers  to  guard  us :  I  suppose,  either 
to  prevent  our  attacking  the  natives,  or  the  natives  attacking  us. 
For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  be  quite  undecided  what  we  should 
do.  I  was  told  that  I  would  receive  a  passport,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  with  which  I  could  travel  anywhere  1  chose.  It  was  requested 
that,  after  I  had  finished  my  travels,  I  should  come  back  to  the 
Ehan,  wherever  he  might  be,  and  thank  him,  and  have  the  honour 
of  a  personal  interview  with  him.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  pass- 
port to  go  further,  no  more  sheep  were  given  to  us,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  starve. 
I  went  to  the  south-east,  through  the  land  which  lies  between  the 
Sir  Daria  and  the  Naryn,  which  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
whole  country,  passing  a  small  range  of  hills  to  the  right,  until  I 
reached  a  little  town  near  the  Sir  Daria,  where  I  spent  the  night. 
We  subsequently  forded  the  Sir  Daria  in  very  large  carts,  and  the 
next  morning  reached  the  town  of  Andijan,  the  second  city  of  the 
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Khanate,  having  a  population  of  about  40,000  or  50,000.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  with  a  good  bazaar,  and  a  large  number  of 
serais  and  mosques,  and  has  plenty  of  water  through  it.  The  Bek 
of  the  place  is  Muradin  Bek,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Khan.  Ue  is 
rather  more  civilised  than  most  of  the  others,  because,  some  two 
years  ago,  ho  spent  six  weeks  in  Tashkond  as  a  guest  of  the  Kussians, 
and  has  considerable  sympathy  with  them.  He  is,  in  consequence, 
very  much  disliked  by  his  father,  who  is  very  jealous  of  him,  and 
afraid  bo  is  in  some  conspiracy  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.  He 
received  mo  rather  better,  and  permitted  mo  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  window,  while  he  sat  inside, 
and  held  some  conversation  with  me.  He  even  said  two  or  three 
words  in  Russian.  He  presented  me  with  a  gown,  as  is  the 
custom. 

"  After  two  or  three  days  I  wont  still  to  the  south-east,  about 
40  miles,  to  the  town  of  Ush,  which  was  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
of  my  journey.  I  was  desirous  of  going  to  the  east  through  the 
mountain-passes  as  far  as  Koshgar,  which  was  only  five  days 
distant,  but  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  travel 
over  the  ground,  that  a  rebellion  of  Rhirgiz  had  broken  out  in 
the  mountains,  and,  as  they  greatly  valued  my  life,  they  would 
not  dare  to  let  me  go.  After  considerable  negociation,  they  finally 
told  me  that  if  I  would  sign  a  paper  that,  in  case  I  was  killed, 
the  Russian  Government  would  make  no  representation  on  the 
subject,  they  would  let  me  go.  I  knew  that  that  meant  that  they 
would  kill  mo  themselves,  and  naturally  refused  to  sign  the  paper. 
I  then  wished  to  go  south,  thinking  I  might  possibly  go  across  the 
Alai  range,  and  into  the  independent  country  of  Karatcgin.  No 
European  has  been  to  Karategin,  and  it  was  a  country  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  cariosity  on  my  part.  I  had  seen  a  great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  in  Kokand,  where  a  considerable  number 
are  employed  in  the  custom-house, — thickset,  stalwart  men,  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  Persian.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  the  mountain- 
ranges  south  of  Khojent,  and  even  to  the  east  of  Toshkend,  speak 
dialects  of  Persian,  being  evidently  remnants  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation, which  have  been  driven  further  and  further  up  into  the 
mountains.  I  had  hoard  from  a  Russian  refugee  in  Eukand,  that  on 
the  road  to  Karategin,  in  one  of  the  posses,  there  were  a  number 
of  inscriptions  in  a  European  language,  and  that  excited  my 
curiosity.  This  man  read  and  wrote  both  Russian  and  the  Toorki 
language,  and  insisted  that  the  inscriptions  were  ia  a  European 
language,  and  he  had  the  idea  that  it  was  a  souvenir  left  by  some 
traveller  who  had  passed  over  the  route.     If  this  is  true,  it  would 
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be  quite  worthy  the  attention  of  any  fatare  traveller  in  that  region. 
There  are  no  remains  in  Ush  which  could  possibly  be  said  to  be 
older  than  150  yean,  and  any  story  about  Greek  sculptozee  or 
Greek  temples  is  certainly  a  myth.    I  finally  obtained  permiasion 
to  go  to  Naugot,  thinking  that  if  I  onoe  reached  the  monntaina 
I  should  get  along  perfectly  well.     I  had  not  the  Blightest  fear  of 
the  Khitgiz,  for  I  know  it  is  much  easier  to  deal  wiUi  them  than 
with  the  more  settled  inhabitants.    The  Sirkar  gave  me  a  natiTe 
mountain  servant  to  go  with  me,  and  I  had  my  interpreter  and  one 
servant  beside.    When  I  got  to  Orovan — a  place  not  marked  in  the 
map — I  found  I  was  on  the  road  which  led  directly  to  Margilan,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  from  there  to  Naugot     I  was  very 
indignant  at  this,  and  the  man  confessed  he  had  deceived  me,  but 
had  done  so  by  superior  order,  because  my  life  was  too  valnaUe 
to  be  risked.    I  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  directly  to  Margilan. 
On  the  road  I  met  large  bodies  of  troops  which  were  being  sent 
against  the  insurrectionists.    The  Bek  of  Margilan  had  left  that 
place  and  gone  to  meet  the  Khan,  so  that  I  remained  only  one  day 
at  Margilan ;  a  vety  pretty  town,  flat,  with  a  good  many  gaxdens 
and  trees,  and  a  laige  number  of  mosques  in  a  much  more  decoia- 
tive  style  of  architecture  than  is  usual.    From  there  I  went  to  a 
small  village  on  the  edge  of  the  waste,  to  which  all  the  water  has 
to  be  brought  from  Margilan ;  and  thence  passed  through  the  stony 
waste  till  I  reached  Kokand. 

The  city  of  Kokand  is  comparatively  modem,  having  been  built 
within  the  last  100  years.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  contains,  they 
told  me,  about  600  mosques,  each  one  having  30  houses:  this, 
giving  five  inhabitants — a  very  small  number — to  each  house,  would 
make  the  population  about  75,000,  which  I  should  think  was  about 
correct.  It  is  very  full  of  gardens ;  but,  owing  to  its  being  entirely 
fiat,  it  does  not  present  the  same  picturesque  aspect  that  the  town 
of  Tashkend  does,  though  the  streets  are  wider,  and  the  houses  in 
general  much  better  built.  There  are  several  large  mosques;  some 
holding  from  300  to  400  mollahs,  but  architecturally  of  very  slight 
importance.  One  of  the  new  ones  is  &ced  with  white  tiles,  and  is 
rather  pretty.  The  finest  building  is  the  fortress,  which  is  really 
the  palace  of  the  Khan.  It  was  built  in  1852.  It  has  turrets  at 
the  comers,  and  a  large  entrance  in  the  middle.  It  is  beautifully 
faced  with  arabesque  green  tiles,  with  large  inscriptions  &om  the 
Koran  running  round  the  cornice.  I  was  not  admitted  to  the 
palace,  as  several  of  the  wives  of  the  Khan  were  still  there ;  but  the 
Atalik,  or  first  military  ofi&cer  of  the  country,  showed  me  through 
the  armoury  and  the  mint.    In  this  latter  place  they  were  not 
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<»ining  money,  but  making  silver  ornamonts  for  horse-trappings,  as 
tlie  Master  of  tbo  Mint  exercises  at  the  same  timo  the  functions  of 
Court  Jeweller.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  armoury 
•was  the  making  a  breech-loading  cannon.  There  was  a  l2-pounder 
piece  well  under  way,  and  the  breech-loading  apparatus  seemed  an 
improvement  on  a  Russian  design,  but  the  cannon  was  not  rifled, 
and  the  balls  were  round.  At  tho  muzzle,  too,  the  cannon  was 
rather  larger  than  at  the  breech.  At  the  same  time  I  was  shown 
four  rifles.  It  seems  that  two  had  been  stolen  from  Russian 
soldiers,  and  tho  whole  productive  force  of  the  country  had  for  two 
months  been  making  copies.  The  rifles  worked  pretty  well,  but  I 
could  not  imagine  how  thej'  were  going  to  make  cartridges  for 
them.  They  were  aLso  making  some  rockets,  which  really  were 
very  good.  The  bazaar  at  Kokand  is  by  far  the  best  built  one 
that  I  saw  in  Central  Asia.  Tho  streets  all  cross  at  right  angles. 
There  arc  many  shops,  built  of  burnt  bricks,  and  the  whole  is 
•covered  by  a  roof. 

"  It  is  possible  to  walk  over  the  whole  bazaar,  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it  are  closed  every  night, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers  stationed  there.  I  had  occasion  to  see 
tiiese  men,  who  were  stationed  also  at  my  own  gates ;  and  I 
found  them  very  amusing,  not  only  as  to  their  uniform,  but  as 
to  equipment.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  at  least  two  words  of 
■command  were  English.  One  was  'Carry  arms'  and  the  otlier 
'  Orja  arms,'  which  I  Huppose  to  bo  '  order'  arms,  as  they  brought 
their  muskets  down  to  the  ground.  A  great  many  of  these  men 
were  anne<l  with  wands  or  sticks,  which  made  me  think  that 
possibly  that  might  be  an  English  innovation.  Tho  bazaar  is  the 
])er8onal  property  of  the  Khan.  iSomo  years  ago  he  took  possession 
■of  all  the  bazaars,  cither  paying  small  suras  fur  them  or  else  taking 
them  without  poyment,  saying  that  tho  former  proprietors  had 
enjoyed  them  a  sufficient  time,  and  now  it  was  bis  tui-n.  The 
revenues  are  considerable.  If  tho  Russians  shonid  take  possession 
of  Kokand,  this  no  doubt  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Treasury.  In  all  the  towns  they  now  have  the  bazaars  are  owned 
by  private  persons,  or  l>elong  to  some  mo«qne  or  school.  The  chief 
trade  with  Kokand  is  in  cotton  and  silk.  The  total  trade  of 
Russia  with  Central  Asia  in  18G7  was  £2,500,000.  In  1872  it  was 
set  down  at  £3,000,000,  but  as  over  £1,000,000  must  be  deducted 
from  that  sum  for  the  trade  of  the  Khirgiz  on  the  steppes,  the  total 
trade  would  be  only  £1,600,000,  which  would  show  a  falling  off. 
The  imports  to  Kokand  in  1872  were  £300,000,  and  the  exports  a 
little  less  than  £200,000.' 

vol-  XVJII. 
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The  Chaibhak  said  he  was  sure  the  meeting  felt  much  obliged  to  Hr. 
Schuyler,  who  liad  told  them  a  great  deal  about  a  country  of  which  very  little 
was  known  before.  He  hoped  that  he  would  publish  an  aooonDt  of  his 
journey,  which  would  be  of  Teiy  general  interest  both  in  thia  country  and  in 
America. 

2.  EdracU  of  Letters  from  Members  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Mtssion  to  Kaskgar 
relating  to  the  Geographical  Besults  of  the  Mission.  With  Bemarks 
by  Major-Greueial  Sir  H.  0.  Bawlinson,  K.aB.,  Sco. 

I  PROPOSE  to  bring  before  the  Meeting  some  of  the  Geographical 
results  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission  to  the  Ameer  of  Eaahgar.     So 
much  has  been  written  of  late  years  on  the  subject  of  the  coontiy 
which  used  to  be  called  Western  China,  but  which  is  now  better 
known  as  Eastern  Turkestan,  that  I  may  presume  yon  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  general  features  and  history.    You  know,  for 
instance,  that  it  occupies  the  great  interior  basin  of  Central  Asia, 
intermediate  between  Russia  and  British  India,  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Thian-Shan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Kuen  Luen,  or  mountains  of  Little  Thibet.      The 
skirts  of  this  basin  bearing  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  being  watered 
by  streams  from  the  circumjacent  mountains,  are  well  cultivated 
and  densely  peopled ;  but  the  interior  is  a  desert  throughout,  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  a  sandy  waste,  with  forests  of  jnogle 
along  the  river-beds.     The  people,  who  are  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Ouigours,  are  a  fine,  frank,  hardy  race ;  Mahommedans,  but 
not  bigoted,  very  friendly  indeed  to   Europeans,  and   superior, 
according  to  the  experience  of  our  officers,  to  all  other  Asiatics  with 
whom  they  had  come  in  contact.     Indeed,  the  pictures  given  by 
Mr.  Forsyth  and  his  officers  of  the  hospitable  and  unassuming 
manners  of  the  people  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  their  indnstiy, 
intelligence,  probity,  and  activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  impresa 
one  most  favourably  after  the  accounts  one  generally  has  of  the 
sloth,  and  diit,  and  misery,  and  depravity  of  the  East.     Thia 
country  maintained  its  independence  from  the  time  of  Timonr  to- 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Chinese,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  with  some  rare  intervals  of 
partial  insurrection,  until  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  the 
united  people  rose  in  rebellion  and  drove  out  their  Chinese  op- 
pressors, placing  themselves  under  the  rule  of  a  certain  Yacdb 
Beg,  a  Kokandi  of  Andijdn,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  having  fled 
before  the  Bussians,  came  upon  the  scene  at  this  fortunate  moment, 
Yaciib  Beg,  or  the  Ameer — as  he  is  now  called  in  virtue  of  a  firman 
from  the  Sultan, — has  proved  himself  a  very  wise  and  able  leader. 
He  has  repressed  brigandage,   encouraged  trade,  raised  a  very 
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decent  military  force,  and  generally  strengthened  and  improved  his 
country  :  hie  only  fault,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  lust  of 
territory,  which  has  prompted  him  to  extend  his  conquests  too  far 
to  the  eastward.  Not  content,  indeed,  with  Aksu  and  Turfon,  ho 
has  pushed  on  to  Ooroumchi  and  Manas,  across  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Thian-Shan,  thus  coming  into  contact  with  his  old  enemies  the 
Chinese,  who  still  bold  Barkul  and  llamil,  and  placing  himself  in  a 
somewhat  difiiciilt  relation  with  the  liusaians  at  Kulja. 

Our  first  communications  with  this  Chief  were  opened  by  Shaw 
and  Hay  ward  in  1868.  Since  then  Mr.  Forsj-th,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  was  deputed  by  Lord  Mayo  to  Kashgar,  but  got  noJ 
farther  than  Yarkand,  owing  to  the  chief  being  engaged  in  fighting 
the  Tungans  at  OoroomchL  During  the  last  winter.  Lord  North- 
brook  has  resumed  the  idea  of  opening  out  commercial  relations 
with  Turkestan,  and  has  sent  to  Kashgar,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Forsyth,  one  of  the  best-appointed  Missions  that  has  left  India 
since  the  days  of  Malcolm  and  Monntstuart  Elphinstone.  Lord 
Northbrook,  indeed,  greatly  to  his  credit,  seems  to  have  recognised  ' 
that,  in  visiting  an  almost  unknown  country,  there  are  other  thing 
to  be  thought  of  besides  political  relations ;  that  it  is,  indeed,  of 
almost  equal  interest  and  importance  to  investigate  the  geography 
and  geology,  and  natui'al  history  of  the  country,  to  examine  into 
its  trade,  and  products,  and  manufactures,  to  collect  information 
regarding  its  ethnology,  and  the  religion  and  character,  and  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  All  these  objects  seem  to 
have  been  duly  cared  for  in  the  composition  of  the  Mission,  of 
whoso  reports,  relating  mainly  to  geography,  I  propose  to  read 
extracts  to  you  this  evening. 

like  first  of  those  reports  which  I  shall  notice  is  one  relating  to 
a  journey  of  100  miles,  made  by  a  portion  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  party, 
to  the  north,  from  Ea.sligar,  into  the  Russian  territory.  The  groat  - 
result  of  this  journey,  and  one  for  which  wo  have  been  watching 
for  the  last  ten  years,  is  that  we  have  now  joined  our  Indian  trigono- 
metrical system  with  the  trigonometrical  system  of  liussia.  The 
two  systems  indeed  now  overlap  by  40  miles.  Mr.  Trotter  thus 
describes  his  journey : — 

1.  LeUer  from  Captain  Tkotteb,  b.e.,  io  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Bastib 

Frerk. 
"  My  dear  Sir  Babtle,  "  Kashgar,  January  24tb,  1673. 

"  ^Vhen  sending  you  a  few  lines  from  Yarkand,  I  promised  to 
write  more  at  length,  should  I  have  an  opportunity  of  k'aving  the 
beaten  track  or  acquiring  any  really  new  geographical  information. 
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I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  (Lake)  Cliadyr  Kal,  on  the 
Enssian  frontier ;  our  ground,  wliich,  although  it  has  been  traveiBed 
more  than  once  by  Russians,  is,  at  all  events,  new  to  Englishmen. 

"  The  British  envoy,  Mr.  Forsyth,  c.b.,  having  secured  permission 
from  the  King  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  '  Ameer,'  the  title  he 
has  recently  assumed)  for  the  despatch  of  a  seminshooting,  semi- 
exploring  party  towards  the  north,  it  was  arranged  that  Dr. 
Stoliczka  and  myself  should  proceed  in  that  direction  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  Colonel  Gordon.  It  was  our  first  departure  from  the 
liigh  road,  and  the  authorities  here  were  evidently  a  little  fearful 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  the  roving  propensities  of 
so  many  foreigners,  and  so  insisted  before  we  left  that  we  sboiald 
trust  entirely  to  their  hospitality,  instead  of  taking  with  us  our 
own  tents,  baggage  animals,  &c.  Being  the  King's  guests,  we  had 
naturally  to  give  way ;  the  consequence  of  which  was — doubtless 
as  intended — that  our  movements  were  not  so  free  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  we  were  unable  to  cariy  out  the  com- 
plete programme  of  our  leader,  which  included  a  visit  to  the  Chadyr 
Kul,  Ota  the  Chakmdk  Forts,  then  a  journey  eastward  across  the 
hills  to  the  Terekty  Forts  and  Pass,  and  thence  back  to  Eashgar. 
As  it  was,  we  were  only  able  to  carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  from  Chadyr  Kul  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps  by  the 
way  we  went 

"The  trip,  however,  was  very  interesting,  and  specially  so  to 
myself,  as  representative  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India,  as  the  scientific  surveys  of  Russia  and  England  have  now 
crossed  each  other  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  the  road  &om  here  to 
the  crest  of  the  Thian  Shan  is  a  link  in  the  chain  across  Asia 
common  to  both  countries. 

"  We  left  civilisation  and  our  very  comfortable  quarters  at  Kash- 
gar  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  The  whole  of  our  personal 
baggage  was  carried  on  six  ponies.  Tables,  chairs,  and  such  like 
luxuries  being  left  behind.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days,  we  were 
somewhat  uncomfortable,  and  the  ofiScial  who  was  accompanying 
us  appeared  hardly  to  appreciate  the  importance  an  Englishman 
attaches  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  animal  food.  As  we  advanced  we 
fared  better  in  this  respect,  however ;  so,  after  the  unbounded  hospi- 
tality which  we  have  experienced  since  entering  the  country,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  grumble. 

"  Our  first  day's  march  was  26  miles  to  Bes^k,  a  village  in  the 
Upper  Artysh  district.  The  road  passes  along  the  east  wall  of  the 
city  of  Kashgar,  which  is  distant  about  5J^  miles  in  a  north-westerly- 
direction  from  our  residence,  dose  by  the  Yangi-shahr  or  new  city. 
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Tho  Kona-sliahr,  or  old  city,  which  we  have  freqnently  Tisited 
since  our  arrival  here,  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  of  Yarkand, 
being  under  3  miles  in  circuiufcrenoc,  as  against  about  3^  at  Yarkand : 
both  cities  are  surrounded  by  a  large  mud  wall,  rarj-ing  in  places 
from  20  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  of  great  thickness,  strengthened 
at  numerous  intervals  by  square  towers.  As  both  cities  are  built 
entirely  of  mud,  they  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  one  another, 
and  there  is  not  much  room  for  comparison  between  the  architec- 
tural beauties  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Two  branches  of  the 
Kizil  Su,  or  Kashgar  River,  flow,  the  one  on  the  north  tho  other 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  meeting  at  a  point  about  2J  miles  south- 
east of  it.  Both  branches  are  crossed  by  well-constructed  limber- 
bridges.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  very  little  water  in 
either  stream,  and  what  little  there  is  is  mostly  frozen,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  tho  discharge  during  tho  spring, 
when,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  river  is  at  its  highest. 
After  leaving  the  city  and  crossing  the  stream,  the  loft  bank  of 
which  is  covered  by  tanneries  and  cemeteries,  the  road  is  nearly 
due  north,  and  enters  a  narrow  lane  between  two  mud  walls,  ou 
either  side  of  which  are  enclosed  gardens,  fields,  and  hovels,  which 
continue  for  some  4  miles,  when  the  road  emerges  on  to  an  open 
stony  plain,  forming  a  very  gently-rising  slope  up  to  a  small  spur 
from  a  low  range  of  hiUs  running  from  north  to  east,  and  through 
a  gap  in  which  the  River  Artysh  has  forced  its  way ;  tho  road 
passes  along  the  river-bed,  through  the  range,  and  crossing  to  its 
north  bank,  we  arrive  in  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Artysh 
— a  name  given  to  tho  whole  district,  which  comprises  several 
townships  scattered  over  the  valley — across  which  we  pursued  our 
way  for  several  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  reaching  soon  after  dark 
Besak,  where  we  found  a  large  room  prepared  for  our  reception.  Here 
we  passed  the  night,  continuing  our  journey  at  about  nine  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  still  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  first  few 
miles  we  passed  over  fields,  well  irrigated  from  the  upper  branch  of 
the  Toyand  River,  This  river,  which  flows  from  the  Turgat  Pass, 
divides  into  two  branches,  where  it  debouches  into  tho  plains  in 
tho  Artysh  Valley  ;  the  upper  one  flows  nearly  due  cast,  and  is  the 
principal  source  of  irrigation  of  this  fertile  plain.  The  south,  or 
main  branch,  flows  south-east  into  the  River  Artysh,  which  is  said 
to  rise  in  the  Terek  Duvan,  on  the  road  to  Kokand.  On  entering 
the  Toyand  Valley,  here  about  3  miles  wide,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
fairly  entered  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains  —  the  ridge  we  had 
crossed  in  our  previous  day's  journey  (and  which  at  its  highest 
part  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  plain)  being  rather  an 
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isolated  ridge  than  a  portion  of  the  main  range.  In  marching  np 
Ihis  open  valley  ye  had  in  our  view  on  our  left  the  rongh  serrated 
edges  of  the  Ming-yol  Hill — a  prominent  object  in  the  panoramic 
view  from  the  roof  of  the  Embassy  buildings  in  Eashgar,  from 
which  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  isolated  lull.  On  going 
partially  round  it,  however,  it  appeared  to  be  only  the  end  of  a 
long  ridge  of  nearly  uniform  height  running  in  a  direction  a  little 
north  of  west,  and  of  which  I  hope  to  learn  more  in  subsequent  ex- 
plorations, as  it  lies  in  a  most  interesting  spot  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Thian  Sban  with  the  Pamir  and  Alai  Steppes.  In 
continuing  our  march  up  the  valley  we  saw  in  front,  at  a  distance, 
however,  of  only  a  few  miles,  some  snowy  peaks,  the  same  that  are 
visible  from  Eashgar  behind  the  Artysh  ridge,  and  which  thence 
appear  to  be  peaks  of  the  main  range  nmning  south  of  the  Chadyr 
EuL  They  are  not  so,  however,  but  form  a  lower  range  of  hills 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  main  range,  i.e.  from  west  to  east.  After 
a  march  of  20  miles,  during  which  we  passed  on  our  right  the  old 
Chinese  outpost  of  Tessek  Tash  (or  Ehitai  [Chinese]  Earawul),  and 
6  miles  further  on  the  village  of  TapA.  We  arrived  at  about 
4  o'clock  at  our  camping- ground  at  Chiing  Terek  (big  silver-poplar), 
a  most  picturesque  spot,  which  at  any  other  lime  of  the  year  would 
have  been  most  lovely.  In  the  foreground  a  Eirghiz  village,  on 
one  side  of  which,  under  some  large  poplar  trees,  were  pitched  for 
our  accommodation  a  couple  of  akooees,  or  felt-tents.  In  the  back- 
ground the  valley  suddenly  narrowed  and  passed  up  a  goif^  over- 
hxmg  by  very  precipitous  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  was 
about  2700  feet  above  our  camp,  and  whose  dark  outline  against 
the  sky  formed  a  most  perfect  picture.  Leaving  this  camp  on  the 
third  day,  we  had  another  march  of  21  miles  to  the  OhaJnntOc  . 
Forts,  the  road  steadily  up  hill,  a  gentle,  but  regular  ascent  the 
whole  march ;  in  fact,  this  pass  to  Chadyr  Eul  is  open  to  laden 
camels  even  in  midwinter,  the  slope  from  the  Artysh  Valley, 
height  about  5300,  to  the  Turgat  Pass,  about  12,800  feet,  a  distance 
of  80  miles,  being  of  a  tolerably  uniform  slope  throughout,  and 
giving,  therefore,  a  regular  rise  of  about  100  feet  per  mile.  The 
road  is  good  all  the  way,  and  the  only  difficulties  are  where  it 
crosses  the  stream,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  partially 
frozen  over  for  almost  its  entire  length. 

"  From  a  couple  of  miles  north  of  our  camp  the  valley  narrows  in 
places  to  a  breadth  of  about  200  yards,  and  continues  confined 
between  steep  precipitous  hills  for  about  20  miles.  At  10  miles 
from  the  commenoement  of  this  defile  we  reached  the  Fort  of 
Minsa  Terek,  or  Pas  Eurgan  (Lower  Fort),  a  carefully-constructed 
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work,  which  would  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  an  enemj- :  both 
here  and  at  Chakmdk,  9  miles  further  up  tbo  stream,  tlie  over- 
banging  heights  are  so  precipitous  and  inaccetMiiblu  that  it  would  be 
almost  imjiossible  for  the  enemy  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  them.  TUe  fort 
itself,  which  covers  the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley,  about  250  yards, 
sweeps  the  whole  of  the  approach,  an  advance  along  which  would 
have  to  be  maJe  under  very  heavy  direct  fire  for  several  hundred 
yards  ;  in  addition  to  which,  as  he  approaches  tbo  forts,  he  would 
be  exposed  to  a  very  severe  flank  fire  from  a  long  wing  wall  buUt 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  stream  and  entirely  bcreenod  from 
view  up  the  valley  by  a  natural  projecting  barrier  of  rock.  Two 
precipitous  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foit  have  small 
redoubts  on  top,  which  would  materially  aid  the  defence.  A  few 
miles  further  ou  we  camo  to  the  Chakmak  Forts,  garrisoned  by 
some  200  men  ;  a  place  which  nature,  aided  by  art,  has  made  so 
strong  that,  if  well  defended  by  an  energetic  commander  with  good 
troops  under  his  orders,  it  would  probably  be  almost  impregnable, 
and  the  outworks  are  so  judiciously  placed  that,  under  any  cii'cum- 
stances,  an  army  would  probably  be  delayed  for  several  days  by  a 
very  much  inferior  force.  It  is  well  for  the  ^Vmeer  of  KiiiJigar 
that  it  is  so,  for  the  road  across  to  the  Hussian  frontier  i:j  h>  easy 
-even  in  midwinter  that  there  is  no  physical  obstacle  to  the  advance 
of  a  large  army.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Pass  grass  is  everywhere 
procurable  in  moderate  (juautities,  whilst  near  the  Pass  itself  there 
is  first-rate  grazing  ground  frequented  by  large  herds  of  Kirghiz 
ponies.  Wo  eaw  several  hundreds,  said  to  belong  to  the  Kara 
Kirghiz  from  Almaty,  subjects  of  liussia,  but  who  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  tribute  to  the  Ameer  for  the  privilege  of  grazing  in  his 
territories  during  the  winter  months. 

"  Firewood  is  not  so  plentiful,  and  from  Chakmak  onwards  has  to 
bo  carried ;  although  at  Balgbam-b&shee,  about  10  miles  to  the  north, 
A  fuel  of  an  inferior  quality  is  to  be  found. 

"  There  are  two  roads  fiom  the  north  converging  on  to  a  point  a 
few  miles  north  of  these  furts ;  one  from  the  Suyok  Puss,  2  days' 
march  in  a  north-weaterly  direction,  is  little  more  than  a  patb,  and 
■cannot  be  traversed  by  horsemen ;  but  the  road  from  tlie  Turgat 
Pass,  about  30  miles  to  the  north  of  tbc  junction,  is  used  by  laden 
camels,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  used  caravan-route  from  Almaty 
■or  Fort  Vemoye.  On  leaving  Chakmilk  our  conductor  tried  to 
•deter  us  from  going  on  by  warnings  about  the  cold,  and  only  took 
us  to  Balgham-bashee.  The  following  day,  however,  we  made  a 
march  of  15  miles  to  Turgat  Bala,  an  interesting  mud,  as.  after 
passing  through  volcanic  rocks,  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  banks. 
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rising  to  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  bor& 
unmistakable  signs  of  being  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Our 
geologist,  Dr.  Stoliczka,  ivho  had  predicted  the  occurrence,  was  of 
course  delighted.  The  sportsmen  of  the  party  now  had  their  tarn, 
and  leaving  the  main  valley  for  a  gentle  ravine  on  the  west,  we 
were  taken  for  several  miles  over  gently  undulating  grassy  downs- 
to  a  hill  where  we  were  promised  great  sport  after  the  '  Ovis  Poli,' 
well  known  by  repute,  doubtless,  to  most  members  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.  Colonel  Gordon  and  myseK  each  got  a  shot, 
but  the  intense  cold  at  this  great  elevation  (about  13,000  feef} 
militated  very  much  against  us,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  fiiiled 
to  secure  a  specimen,  although  C!olonel  Gordon  got  two  fingers  badly 
frost-bitten  from  the  cold  contact  of  his  rifle.  We  were  accom- 
panied for  the  day  by  some  lurghiz  sepoys  of  the  King's,  a  larg» 
number  of  whom  are  attached  to  the  Chakm&k  command ;  admirably 
mounted  on  the  sturdy  ponies  *  for  which  the  oountiy  is  famous,, 
good  shots,  and  knowing  each  foot  of  the  surrounding  country,  they 
would  make  splendid  scouts  and  mountain  soldiers  in  time  of  war. 
In  the  present  time  of  profound  peace  they  keep  their  ponies, 
hands,  and  eyes  in  capital  training  in  hunting  the  '  Ovis  Poli '  or 
'  guljV  the  name  by  which  it  is  here  known.  Within  the  last 
few  days  no  less  than  100  specimens  of  gnljd  and  takd  (ibex)  have 
been  distributed  by  the  King  amongst  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Kash- 
,  gar.  We  have  ourselves  several  specimens  that  have  been  sent  to 
lis,  whose  skins  and  horns  will  doubtless  some  day  find  their  way 
to  Europe. 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  that  ponies  are  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  this  mountain  warfare,  and  so  I  thought  myself  at  first,  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  look  of  astonishment  of  my  Kirghiz 
guide,  when  he  saw  me  dismount  and  proceed  on  foot  to  stalk  some 
animals  that  I  had  seen  on  a  slope  about  a  mile  off.  Later  in  the 
day  I  experienced  their  value,  when  asking  the  whereabouts  of 
our  camp,  my  guides  pointed  to  the  other  side  of  a  range  to  our 
north,  and  said  there  were  two  roads,  one  round  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  the  other  over  it ;  I  naturally  preferred  the  shorter  one, 
but  was  somewhat  taken  aback  when  they  mounted,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  scale  the  face  of  the  mountain,  going  up  a  spur  without 
any  visible  path,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  sand,  and  so  steep 
that  it  was  necessary  to  zigzag  up  the  whole  way — ^a  height  of 


*  Onr  baggage-poniea  all  carried  a  conple  of  heavy  trunks,  with  bedding.  See. , 

J  tiled  over  them ;  on  the  top  of  all  squatted  the  pony  attendant.    Thus,  with  a  t 
east  400  lbs.  on  their  back,  they  would  steadily  keep  up  for  several  hours,  on 
end,  an  avenge  pace  of  4  miles  per  hour. 
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more  than  1000  feet.  Had  we  not  done  it,  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
top  and  then  descended  an  equally  steep  slope  on  the  other  side,  I 
should  have  said  that  it  was  an  impossible  ride.  As  it  was  I  could 
Vmt  changu  my  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  these  mountain  ponies. 
At  the  top  of  the  ridge  I  hiid  hoped  to  got  a  good  view  of  the 
country  around,  but  the  evening  was  closing  and  the  intense  cold 
of  the  wind  (north-west)  so  bitter,  exceeding  anything  experienced 
on  the  Thibet  plains  on  our  journey  to  Yarkand,  that  halting  on 
the  top  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  in  the  few  seconds  that 
I  delayed  to  record  the  reading  of  my  aneroid  my  extremities 
became  entirely  numbed. 

"  Next  day  was  devoted  to  Shikar  ;  and,  although  unsucceBsful,  I 
thoroughl)'  enjoyed  a  very  long  day's  work,  and  learned  to  stalk  a  la 
Kirtjhiz,  the  modui  operandi  being  as  follows  :  you  leave  camp  after  an 
early  breakfast,  with  rifle  slung  on  your  shoulder,  and  mounted  on  a 
trusty  pony,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  mounted  Kirghiz,  who 
have  their  long  matchlocks  slung  in  similar  mannor.  You  wander 
along  over  hill  and  dale,  always  approaching  a  ridge  very  carefully, 
and  peering  cautiously  over  the  edge.  If  game  be  seen,  you  drop 
back,  and,  after  carefully  reconnoitring  the  ground,  hold  a  hasty 
consultation  with  your  guides,  and  by  the  use  of  a  good  deal  of 
pantomime  and  a  few  Turki  words  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  adopted.  Perhaps  the  ground  is  verj' 
open,  and  it  will  1)0  necessary  to  dismount  and  stalk  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  with  all  tlie  science  and  care  necessary  on  such  occasions. 
If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  going  along  a  large,  broad,  open 
valley  you  sco  a  herd  disappear  behind  a  ridge,  perhaps  a  milo 
ahead  of  you,  you  exchange  glances  with  your  guides,  and  off  you 
start  as  fast  as  your  ponies  will  carry  you — tearing  along  at  full 
gallop,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it— but  somewhat  modulating 
your  pace  if  the  ground  be  difficult  or  up-hill.  Assuming  that  the 
herd  is  advancing  quietly  and  at  a  moderate  pace,  you  calculate  the 
probable  part  of  the  ridge  which  they  arc  likely  to  be  behind  at  the 
time  of  your  arrival,  and  never  draw  rein  until  you  reach  the  spot 
just  below  the  crest ;  you  then  dismount  and  steal  forward,  and  if 
your  stulk  has  been  judiciously  made  you  get  a  capital  chance.  If 
Buccessful,  the  guides'  ponies  carry  home  the  spoiL  The  'young 
men '  who  were  with  us  brought  in  four — not  bad  for  one  day's 
work.  The  great  beauty  of  this  sport  is  the  combination  of  the 
excitement  of  the  gallop  and  the  stalk,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
ground  that  can  be  covered  in  a  single  day.  Wo  were  shooting  at 
one  time  at  lea^t  12  miles  from  camp.  In  the  lower  hills  are  the 
•fihecp,'  and  in  a  high,  rockj-  range  to  the  north  ibex  were  said  to 
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«botmd,  but  in  gronnd  where  it  would  be  impoesible  for  exeai.  a 
Kirghiz  pony  to  follow. 

"  In  the  evening  I  took  some  star  observations  for  latitude,  bat 
jou  may  imagine  that  I  spent  as  little  time  over  them  as  possible, 
<x>nsidering  that  the  thermometer  was  standing  at  10°  below  zero 
Fahrenheit,  with  a  bitter  wind  blowing  and  no  shelter.  At  night 
the  thermometer  outside  our  akooee  fell  to  26°,  while  inside  it 
went  down  to  8^°.  We  have  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  our  akooee 
when  we  turn  in,  which  keeps  us  tolerably  warm  until  we  get  to 
«leep ;  but  our  Hindustani  servants  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
under  a  very  thin  canvas  tent.  Some  poor  unfortunates,  our  pony 
attendants,  had  to  sleep  in  the  open  air ;  but  really  they  did  not 
seem  much  the  worse  for  it  What  struck  me  most,  however,  was 
the  real  piety  displayed  by  our  Mahomedao  hosts  (in  whicb,  however, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  our  own  servants  did  not  join),  as  every  morning 
«t  break  of  day  we  were  woke  by  the  call  to  prayers,  and  nearly 
every  man  in  camp  would  turn  out  to  worship,  with  the  thermometer 
at  25°  below  zero.  I  had  always  hitherto  somehow  associated  the 
Mahomedan  religion  with  a  warm  climate,  but  certainly  shall  not 
■do  so  again  after  the  experience  gained  on  this  trip. 

"  On  the  following  day  (sixth  from  Rashgar)  we  rode  out  to  the 
-Ghadyr  Kul  Lake  and  back  to  camp — a  ride  of  about  32  miles. 
Starting  early  in  the  morning,  with  the  thermometer  several  d^rees 
below  zero,  we  rode  about  13  miles  to  the  pass — a  gentle  ascent  up 
the  open  valley  until  within  a  mile  of  the  crest,  when  the  rise, 
though  still  very  easy,  is  somewhat  steeper  (about  400  feet  in  the 
last  mile).  We  had  a  lovely  day  for  the  trip,  and  I  was  able  to 
make  careful  observations  for  the  height  of  the  pass,  which  I  make 
to  be  about  12,800  feet  above  sea-level  (this  is  calculated  from  an 
-assumed  value  of  Eashgar  of  4200  feet,  and  liable  to  subsequent 
alteration).  Whilst  boiling  my  thermometer,  a  solitary  horseman 
-appeared  on  the  crest  above,  watching  me  intently.  The  Sepoy  who 
was  with  me  immediately  said  it  was  a  'Soos.'  After  exchanging 
A  few  words  he  retired,  when  I  followed  the  rest  of  the  party.  On 
reaching  the  pass  we  did  not  come  suddenly,  as  we  had  expected 
into  view  of  the  lake,  but  had  to  go  along  a  spur  for  about  3  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction,  when  we  burst  suddenly  into  full  view  of 
the  lake  and  the  Tash  Bobat  Mountains  beyond — a  magnificent  pano- 
rama,  to  which  full  justice  had  been  done  in  a  sketch  by  Colonel 
Qordon  while  waiting  for  me  to  come  up.  We  had  hoped  to  have 
descended  to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  but  the  official  who  was  with  us 
was  evidently  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  country 
— whether  it  belonged  to  the  Ak  Fadshdh,  or  to  Jendb  'Ali  (as  the 
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Ameer  is  always  called  by  his  people);  and  as  we  had  received 
instructions  not  to  pat^s  the  frontier  line,  we  were  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  this  bird's-eye  view  of  it.  Of  course,  viewing  the 
lake  and  monntains  beyond  from  only  a  tiingle  point,  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  any  accurate  idea  as  to  its  size,  but  the  liussian 
maps  make  it  to  be  an  oblong,  about  14  miles  in  length  from  west 
to  east,  and  5  or  6  miles  in  breadth.  From  the  place  where  we  stood, 
about  3  miles  north  of  the  pass,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake 
bore  a  little  to  the  west  of  north,  while  the  Tash  Bobat  Pass,  as 
pointed  out  by  our  guides,  lay  about  17^  further  to  the  west.  Tlio 
lake  itself,  which  is  about  1500  feet  below  the  pass,  was  covered  vnth 
ice,  and  the  sleet  which  lay  on  the  top  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  it  and  the  nearly  level  plain  by  which  it  is  surroundeil,  and 
which  was  covered  by  a  white  saline  efflorescence.  A  bingle  horse- 
man, near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  was  the  only  living  object  visible — 
a  curious  contrast  tn  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  whore,  within  a 
few  miles,  we  had  left  a  herd  of  several  hundred  ponies  grazing 
on  tlie  slopes  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  hills  forming  the  crest 
of  the  range.  These  extensive  grassy  slopes,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Engliish  do'wns,  are  a  very  curious  feature  in  the  country,  and 
attract  not  only  the  large  flocks  of  Ouljat  (in  one  of  which  Dr. 
Stoliczka  counted  no  less  than  eighty-five),  but  are  equally  attractive 
to  the  Kirghiz  as  grazing  ground  for  their  horses. 

"  Looking  from  our  elevated  position  above  the  lake,  there  appeared 
to  be  two  ranges  of  mountains — the  Turgat,  on  a  spur  of  which  we 
were  standing,  and  the  T&ah  Hobat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.  Both  are  portions  of  the  Thian  Shan  range,  which  westward, 
like  the  Karakorum  eastward,  seems  to  lose  its  identity,  and  merges 
into  several  comparatively  unimportant  minor  chains,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  is  the  main  one.  Hence  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  defining  the  watershed,  and  consequently  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Kashgar.  The  Chadyr  Kul  Lake  lies  between 
the  two  ridges,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  observation  and  from 
the  Russian  map  I  have  seen,  there  is  no  drainage  out  of  it,  although 
several  small  streams  run  into  it.  The  map  includes  the  lake 
within  the  Russian  boundary,  which  they  place  on  the  crest  of  the 
south  or  Turgat  range,  the  peaks  aod  passes  of  which  are  ap- 
parently of  the  same  average  height  as  the  northern  range.  The 
authorities  in  Kiishgar  claim  the  lake,  and  maintain  tltat  the  Tash 
Robat  is  the  true  boundary ;  but  the  officials  on  the  spot  seemed  to 
take  a  third  view,  viz.,  that  the  lake  itself  was  the  boundary.  The 
Ak-sai  River,  which  rises  between  the  ranges  a  few  miles  cast  of 
the  lake,  flows  into  Turkistan,  while  the  Arpd,  rising  in  a  cor- 
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responding  position  near  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  finds  its  tt&j 
into  the  Syr  or  Jazartes  Eiver.  This  would  indicate  the  lake 
itself  as  a  good  natural  boundary,  the  crest  of  the  Tash  Bobat  on 
the  east,  and  that  of  the  Tnrgat  Biver  on  the  west  completing  the 
line. 

"  The  general  run  of  the  crest  of  the  Tui^t  range  is,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  from  west  to  east,  although  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
pass  it  takes  a  decided  bend  to  the  north-east:  the  peaks  also 
decrease  in  height  as  the  range  approaches  the  pass ;  the  highest, 
within  a  few  miles  of  it,  being  about  15,000  feet;  others,  away  to 
the  west,  being^apparently  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  or  more  higher. 
East  of  the  pass  again  the  hills  are  still  lower,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  judge  of  their  general  direction,  though  from  the  Bussian  maps 
it  would  appear  to  nm  in  a  south-east  direction.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  should  have  been  allowed  to  cross  the  mountains,  or  rather  high 
undulating  table-lands,  eastwards,  and  thus  get  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  whole  range ;  but  the  officials  seemed  to  think  we  had 
seen  quite  enough,  and  we  had  to  return  to  Kashgar.  This  was  of 
course  much  to  be  regretted  from  a  geographical  point  of  view ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  be  duly  grateful  for  having  been 
allowed  to  stir  out  of  Kashgar  at  all — a  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  King  which  our  friends  in  Hindustan  best  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  its  ways  certainly  did  not  lead  ns  to  expect.  As  it  is, 
we  have  broken  the  ice,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  opportunity 
will  be  given  during  the  next  few  months  for  a  vast  increase  to  our 
store  of  geographical  knowledge. 

"  Henbt  Tbotteb." 

Sir  Henry  then  continued :  The  discovery  of  an  extinct  crater 
on  the  outer  skirts  of  the  Thian-Shan,  alluded  to  in  this  letter,  is 
a  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  region.  It  confirms  what  the  great  Humboldt  always 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  Thian-Shan,  but  what  the  Bussian 
geographers  have  recently  denied.  Severtsoff,  in  particular,  whose 
paper  was  published  in  a  recent  number  of  our  '  Journal,'  asserted 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  volcanic  agency  in  the  Thian-Shan. 
(See  '  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Gkographioal  Society,*  vol.  xl.  p.  395.) 

The  next  Beport  which  I  shall  read  to  you  has  reference  to  a  trip 
made  by  Captain  Biddulph  to  the  eastward  of  Kashgar.  This  is  all 
entirely  new  ground,  which  has  never  before  been  travelled  by  any 
European.  Many  of  the  names  of  places  mentioned  are  very  im- 
portant and  curious.  Captain  Biddulph's  report  indeed  contains 
the  first  really  authentic  notice  I  have    seen    of  the  name   of 
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Yamanyar,  as  applied  to  one  o£  tbe  Kashgar  rivers.  It  would  be 
inconvenient  at  present  to  take  np  the  old  question  of  the  fictitious 
travels  of  the  German  Baron ;  but  one  of  the  test-points  of  those 
travels  yraua  this  Yamanyar  Biver,  supposed  to  pass  to  the  south 
of  Kashgar.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  name  of  Yamanyar 
(stated  in  the  Foreign-Office  MS.  to  mean  "  having  bad  banks  ")  was 
an  invention  by  the  author  of  those  fictitious  works  ;  but  I  now 
find  that  tbe  name  really  does  exist,  and  I  can  only  suppose, 
therefore,  that  Klaproth,  who  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained  to  be 
the  author  of  all  those  fictitious  travels,  obtained  the  name  from 
some  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

2.  Beport  of  Trip  from  Kashgar  to  Maralbashee.    By  Captain 

J.  BiDDCLPH. 

"  Kasligar,  Hh  February,  1874. 

"  The  Ameer's  penniseion  for  my  going  to  Maralbashee  having 
been  obtained,  I  left  Yengi  Shahr  on  31st  December,  1873,  Mirza 
Sufiee  Pnnjabashee  being  deputed  by  the  Ameer  to  accompany  me. 

"  Travelling  easily,  I  reached  Maralbashee  in  seven  marchca  The 
road  runs  for  the  entire  distance  along  the  conise  of  the  Kashgar 
IJiver,  or  Kizzil  Su,  which  it  crosses  about  GO  miles  from  Yengi 
Shahr.  For  the  first  40  miles  the  country  is  well  cultivated,  and 
tliere  is  no  want  of  population;  the  town  of  Fyzabad,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  flourishing  district,  being  reached  at  35  miles' distance 
from  Kashgar. 

"  At  a  little  more  than  half-way  from  Yeugi  Shahr  to  Fyzabad,  the 
road  crosses  three  considerable  streams  flowing  from  the  south  into 
the  Kizzil  River.  Their  names  were  given  me  as  the  Derbuchek, 
the  Chokanah,  and  the  Fyzabad,  and  I  was  told  that  they  are  all 
united  into  one  stream,  called  the  Yamanyar,  at  no  great  distance 
above  where  I  crossed  them.  Beyond  Fyzabad  habitations  become 
scarcer,  and  cease  altogether  at  Yengi  Awat,  4i!  miles  from  Kashgar. 
From  here  the  country  is  covered  with  low  bush-jungle  and  sand- 
hills, gradually  changing  to  forest,  which  becomes  continuous  shortly 
after  crossing  the  Kizzil  Su  to  within  4  miles  of  IMaralbashee.  No 
habitations  are  met  with  during  the  whole  of  this  distance  except 
posthouses,  at  intervals  of  about  15  miles,  which  are  erected  for  the 
use  of  travellers.  These  are  all  of  inferior  construction,  with  small 
accommodation,  one  of  them  only  consisting  of  a  single  room.  As  I 
took  no  tents  with  me,  I  used  the  posthcruses  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  absence  from  Yengi  Shahr.  The  forest,  though  apparently  of 
great  extent,  contains  no  fine  timber,  the  only  tree  being  the  poplar 
(^Tograk),  of  stunted  growth ;  the  undergrowth  consisting  of  a  bush. 
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growing  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet,  a  thomj  bramble,  and  camel- 
Ihom,  but  there  is  no  grass ;  the  soil  is  very  dry,  allnvial,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  hard  crust  of  soda,  which  crackles  under  the  foot 
at  every  step,  and  in  which  horses  sink  up  to  the  fetlocks.  The 
forest  abounds  with  gazelles  (AntUope  gtUturosa)  and  hares,  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  is  singularly  wanting  in  animal  life.  For  a 
space  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  river  there 
are  no  trees,  but  in  their  stead  a  belt  of  thick  high  grass,  like  what 
is  known  in  Indian  jungles  as  Imrkut,  growing  to  a  height  of  from 
8  feet  to  12  feet.  In  this  are  tigers,  wolves,  the  large  deer,  called 
by  the  natives  'Bugha'  or  'Maral'  (apparently  Cenua  dtgohu), 
gazelles,  foxes,  and  pheasants.  This  treeless  belt  is  doubtless  caused 
by  periodical  changes  of  the  river-bed,  of  which  there  are  many 
evidences ;  the  fall  of  the  country  to  the  eastward  being  only  a  little 
over. 500  feet  in  lUO  miles,  according  to  aneroid  readings  which  I 
took  daily,  the  river  making  frequent  turns  and  windings,  and  being 
level  with  its  banks,  so  that  a  very  slight  flush  of  water  would  cause 
an  overflow — ^the  current  not  being  rapid  enough  to  prevent  its 
freezing  sufficiently  to  admit  of  loaded  carts  crossing  it  with  ease. 
In  summer  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which,  however,  I  did  not  see, 
as  the  road  I  followed,  both  in  coming  and  going,  is  more  direct, 
thereby  saving  several  miles,  and  is  always  used  in  winter.  Within 
4  miles  of  Maralbashee  the  forest  ceases,  and  the  country  is  covered 
with  long  grass,  with  occasional  patches  of  scrub  and  swamp,  much 
resembling  the  Bohilcund  Terai.  In  this  are  dotted  about  small 
villages,  with  patches  of  cultivation  round  them.  The  gi^ss  jungle 
extends  over  a  great  extent  of  countiy,  as  well  as  I  could  gather, 
both  to  the  north-east,  south-west,  and  eastward,  being,  doubtless, 
formed  by  overflows  and  changes  of  course  of  the  Kizzil  and  Yarknnd 
rivers.  The  latter  river,  I  was  informed,  flows  close  to  Aksak- 
maral,  which  is  about  32  miles  south-west  of  Maralbashee. 

"  Maralbashee,  or  Burohuk,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  contains 
about  1600  inhabitants,  and  is  at  the  junction  of  the  road  from 
Yarkand  with  the  Eashgar  and  Aksu  road.  It  contains  a  fort  and 
small  garrison  of  about  20d  men ;  it  could,  however,  from  its  posi- 
tion, be  easily  and  quickly  reinforced,  either  from  Aksu,  Kashgar, 
or  Yarkand,  if  necessary.  The  Biver  Kizzil  flows  under  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  and  during  the  late  rebellion  against  the  Chinese  was 
made  use  of  by  being  dammed  up  and  turned  on  to  the  fort  to  break 
down  the  wall.  Where  I  crossed  it  on  the  road  from  Kashgar  it  is 
100  feet  wide,  level  with  the  bank,  but  flows  here  in  a  greatly 
diminished  stream,  about  25  feet  wide,  between  high  banks,  20  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.    Its  character  was  so 
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altered,  that  it  was  only  after  repeated  assurances  from  the  nativeH 
that  I  Batisfied  myself  as  to  its  being-  the  same  stream. 

"  The  Hakim  Beg,  of  Maralbasheo  district,  has  the  title  of 
Dadkhwah :  the  present  one,  by  name  Ata  Bai,  is  an  Andijani.  He 
is  a  man  of  about  35  years  of  age,  with  especially  pleasant  address, 
and  seems  much  liked  by  the  people,  who  all  speak  highly  of  him. 

"  The  natives  of  the  district  are  called  Dolans :  they  have  a  more 
Tartar-like  cast  of  countenance  than  Yarkandees  and  Eashgareou, 
and  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for  their  fondness  for  music  and 
singing.  They  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  prisoners  brought  in 
tlie  fourth  century  of  the  Hejra  by  Harown  Bugra  Khan  from  Mow- 
ralnuhr,  and  forcibly  settled  in  the  country  between  Maralbashee 
and  Kuchar.  In  the  jungle  villages  they  excavate  houses  out  of 
the  ground,  making  grass  roofs  level  with  the  surface.  The  term 
Dolan  is  applied  generally  to  men  of  mixed  parentage. 

"  The  fort  is  of  the  same  kind  as  others  we  have  seen  in  the 
country,  with  earthen  rampart,  about  30  feet  thick  and  25  feet  high, 
a  low  parapet,  forming  a  kind  of  covered  way,  and  ditch  :  it  forms  a 
square  of  about  170  yards,  with  projecting  circular  bastions  at  the 
angles,  three  of  them  having  square  towers  on  them ;  also  a  cir- 
cular bastion  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  Close  outside  the  fott  is  a 
palace  lately  built  by  the  Ameer. 

"  Nine  miles  to  the  north-cast  of  Maralbashee  is  a  huge  black 
rock,  with  treble  peak,  rising  to  a  height  of  some  2500  feet  above 
the  plain,  apparently  basaltic :  it  is  very  rugged  and  quite  inac- 
cessible, and  forms  a  conspicuous  landmark.  It  is  called  'Fir 
yhereh  Kuddam  Moortaza  Ali  Tagh.'  At  its  foot  on  the  north 
side  is  a  IMazar  of  groat  sanctity.  Tlio  Aksu  road  runs  within  a 
mile  of  it,  and  travellers,  on  catching  sight  of  the  shrine,  dismount 
and  say  a  prayer. 

"  Four  days  after  my  arrival  at  Maralbashee,  the  Dadkhwah  Ata 
Bai  came  in  from  Ooroorachi,  after  an  absence  of  ton  mouths  :  he  had 
with  him  about  120  men,  and  had  been  present  at  the  recent  lighting 
at  Manns.  I  was  told  that  a  great  number  of  desertions  had  taken 
place  from  tlie  army  :  upwards  of  400  men,  it  was  said,  had  deserted 
into  Russian  territorj'.  Of  the  contingent  from  Maralbashee,  four 
had  been  killed  and  twenty  had  desei-ted. 

"  From  Maralbftshoe  I  went  to  Charwagh,  the  first  stage  on  the 
Aksu  rood,  a  village  of  about  250  inhabitants,  and  spent  several 
days  in  shooting  and  hawking.  I  was  especially  anxious  to  shoot  a 
tiger,  of  which  there  are  many  about,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
sea  of  high  grass  with  which  the  country  is  covered.  From  signs 
which  I  was  shown,  and  footprints  which  are  commou  everywhere. 
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and  judging  by  what  I  was  told,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tiger 
here  is  altogether  a  smaller  animal  than  his  Indian  congener;  he 
seems  also  to  di£fer  considerably  in  his  habits,  prowling  ronnd  vil- 
lages at  night,  killing  dogs  and  sheep,  and  behaving  more  like  an 
Indian  panther  than  a  tiger.  The  natives  spoke  of  men  b^ng  killed 
by  tigers  occasionally ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be.  a  common 
occurrence. 

"'llie  jungle  abounds  with  pheasants,  which  gave  good  sport 
with  hawks ;  and  I  also  saw  the  burgoots,  or  trained  eagles,  kill 
gazelles  and  foxes.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  wolf  killed 
by  them ;  but  fix>m  the  great  ease  with  which  an  eagle  disposes 
of  a  full-grown  fox,  I  could  see  that  a  wolf  would  have  no  better 
chance.  Grasping  with  one  powerful  talon  the  throat  of  his  vic- 
tim, the  bnrgoot  seizes  his  jaws  with  the  other,  keeping  them  dosed 
with  an  iron  grasp,  so  that  the  animal  is  powerless.  Gazelles  are 
seized  in  the  same  way,  except  those  with  horns,  in  which  case  the 
eagle  first  fastens  on  to  the  loins  of  the  animal,  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  transfers  his  grasp  to  the  throat,  avoiding  the  horns. 
It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  great  birds  sweeping  up  to  their  prey. 

"  I  saw  at  Maralbashee  a  Funjabee,  serving  as  a  soldier,  who 
gave  me  much  interesting  information,  which  I  have  recorded  else- 
where. The  country  round  Maralbashee  is  well  watered,  and  the 
soil  rich,  and  seems  only  to  want  population.  There  are  many 
traces  of  old  cultivation  now  overgrown  vnth  jungle. 

"  I  left  Charwagh  on  the  16th,  and  returned  to  Eashgar  on  the 
23rd  January  by  the  same  road  which  I  went  by.  I  was  invited  to 
go  further  along  the  Aksu  road,  and  believe  that  no  difficulty  wonld 
have  been  made  about  my  going  to  Aksu  itself,  as  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  absent  from  Eashgar  no  attempt  was  made  in  any  way 
to  control  or  direct  my  movements.  I  received  whatever  supplies 
I  was  in  need  of,  and  was  treated  by  all  officials  with  the  greatest 
civility.  On  one  occasion  a  Moolla,  having  forced  his  way  into  my 
room  and  asked  me  for  a  turban,  was  severely  punished  by  the 
Governor." 

Sir  Henry  went  on  to  explain,  that  on  the  return  of  the  Mission 
from  Eashgar,  Mr.  Forsyth  detached  a  party,  under  Col.  Gordon, 
from  Yengi-Hissar  to  cross  the  Pamir  to  Wakhan  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  able  to  continue  their  route  to  India,  either  by 
Yassin  and  Gilghit,  or  by  the  Chitral  valley,  or,  finally,  by  the 
beaten  track  through  Badakhshan  and  Eunduz,  and  across  the 
Hindu-faish  to  Cabul ;  but  on  arriving  at  Eila  Fanja,  where 
the  two  upper  arms  of  the  Oxus  unite,  they  found  that,  owing  to 
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troubles  in  Afghanistan,  their  further  progress  in  that  direction  was 
barred  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
Tash-kurghan,  in  order  to  rejoin  the  Mission  on  its  march  through 
1'liibet.  Sir  Henry  then  read  the  following  extracts  from  four 
different  letters  written  by  members  of  Colonel  Gordon's  party 
from  Kila  Panja. 

3.  From  Colonel  Gokdox  to  Mr.  ArrcnisoK. 

"  Kila  Pnnjn,  Wttkhnn, 
"  Dbar  Mr.  Aitchbox, —  "April  Hth,  1874. 

"  I  an-ived  here  yesterday,  accompanied  by  Captains  Bid- 
dulpli  and  Trotter  and  Dr.  Stoliczka,  travelling  from  Yengi 
ilisKur  by  Serikol  and  the  Pamir  Khiird.  We  left  Yengi  Hissar 
on  the  2lBt  March,  and  Serikol  on  the  2nd  inst.  I  may  say  that 
the  whole  journey  has  been  made  through  snow  more  or  less.  It 
lay  very  deep  on  the  Pamir,  and  as  the  marches  were  long  there 
(25  miles),  the  hard  work  has  reduced  our  baggage  animals  con- 
siderably, so  much  so  that  a  re^t  of  ten  or  twelve  days  here  is 
Absolutely  necessary  before  they  can  be  fit  for  further  travelling. 
A  severe  snow-storm  overtook  us  the  day  we  reached  Sarhadd 
(the  8tli  in.«t.),  and  we  had  it  in  oiir  faces  for  two  marches  down. 
The  storm  appears  to  have  reached  far  below  this  place.  We  had 
repeated  sunwftilis  throughout  the  journey  front  Yengi  Ilissar, 
adding  greatly  to  the  severity  of  the  weatlier  caused  by  the  unusual 
lateness  of  the  winter  this  year.  We  had  a  heavy  snowfall  in 
Kashgar  a  few  days  before  we  left,  and  that  fall  appears  to  have 
been  general  all  over  the  mountains  and  highlands  here.  The 
Toksabai  (governor)  of  Serikol  warned  us  of  what  we  might  expect 
in  the  way  of  snow  on  the  Pamir,  and  we  found  it  as  he  said.  The 
Ameer  of  Kashgar  went  to  great  expense  in  laying  out  supplies  for 
us  the  whole  way  from  Yengi  Hissar,  and  across  the  Pamir  to 
Sarhadd ;  yaks  and  ponies  accompanying  us  with  them  the  latter 
portion  of  the  journey. 

"  The  Besaldar  starts  to-morrow  morning,  and  should  reach 
Faiatbad  on  the  IStli.  I  expect  him  back  about  the  23rd.  In  the 
mean  time  1  will  be  making  all  readj'  for  the  return  journey  over  the 
Pamir.  I  am  greatly  afniid  that  the  extreme  lateness  of  the  winter, 
and  the  recent  heavy  snowfall,  will  prevent  us  taking  the  road  by 
Wood's  Lake. 

"  The  Meer  says  that  it  is  impracticable  at  present,  the  snow  being 
«p  to  a  horse's  girth,  and  that  it  will  remain  so  for  six  weeks  to 
oome.  However,  he  has  consented  to  send  two  men  with  one  of  my 
people  off  to-moiTOW  to  go  as  iar  as  possible  to  the  lake  (four  days), 
rm.  2  ^^^m 
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and  report  on  the  state  of  the  roads.  Begarding  the  information 
we  have  obtained  on  and  abont  the  Pamir,  I  would  refer  yon  to 
a  sketch  map  and  accompanying  explanation  Biddulph  is  now 
despatching  in  the  same  packet  with  this  to  Colonel  Earle. 

"  The  map  represents  all  our  discoveries  so  far;  Yon  will  see 
by  it  that  the  whole  of  the  road  to  India  from  Khokan  lies  throngh 
the  Atalik's  and  the  Meer  of  Wakhan's  dominions.  From  Yengi 
Hissar  to  Serikol  the  road  is  bad ;  thence  to  the  Pamir  Ehord  Kol 
good ;  after  that  bad  almost  the  whole  way  to  this ;  but,  I  believe, 
that  &om  the  Kizil  Yurt  Pass  to  this,  by  the  Great  Pamir,  it  is 
good,  with  grass  in  abundance. 

•'  But  there  is  then  the  very  bad  bit  from  this  to  Sarhadd  (56 
miles),  whence  the  easy  Barajhil  Pass  is  approached.  Wakhan  is  a 
very  poor  country,  inhabited  by  about  300  families.  Though  poor, 
however,  they  are  proud  of  their  descent  &om  '  Sikandar.' 

"  I  found  and  sketched  some  very  interesting  '  Greek  remains ' 
in  a  hut  in  which  we  all  lodged  (without  disturbing  the  family)  for 
a  night  daring  a  severe  snowstorm.  Our  latest  news  &om  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  dated  29th  March.  We  cannot  expect  at  this  distance 
to  hear  often  or  regularly.  If  we  leave  this  on  the  24th  or  25th  we 
may  expect  to  reach  Leh  about  the  middle  of  July.  This  allows  for 
short  halts  on  the  way,  to  rest  and  recruit  the  baggage  animals. 
My  party  here  consists  of  48  men  and  72  ponies,  inclusive  of  6  men 
and  7  ponies  belonging  to  Kashgar.  A  party  of  this  strength  is 
increased  considerably,  of  course,  when  12  or  13  days'  supplies 
accompany.  Our  journey  hitherto  has  been  made  without  any 
serious  loss,  illness,  or  accident. 

"  T.  E.  Gordon." 


4.  JFVom  Captain  Biddulph  to  Colonel  Biddulph,  b.a. 

"  Kila  Faqja,  Wakban, 

"  April  14th,  1874. 

"  This,  if  it  reaches  you  at  all,  will  arrive  considerably  before  the 
letters  I  have  written  to  you  from  Eashgar,  so  I  will  reoapulate 
our  movements.  We  left  Kashgar  on  the  17th  March,  and  after 
two  days  at  Yengi  Hissar,  Gordon,  Trotter,  Stoliczka,  and  self, 
came  on  here,  and  arrived  yesterday.  We  had  an  uncommonly 
rough  time  of  it,  having  been  travelling  in  snow,  with  bad  weather, 
from  the  day  of  leaving  till  now.  The  cold  was  not  so  severe  as  on 
the  Earakorum;  but  the  great  amount  of  snow  creates  much 
discomfort,  and  cuts  our  faces  about  tremendously. 
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"  We  camo  through  Sinkol,  Tashkurgau,  to  Aktash,  and  over  the 
Little  Pamir,  by  the  lake  markcfl  on  the  map  as  Bnrkut  Yassin, 
though  the  name  is  a  pure  invention.  The  Famir  is  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather,  a  great  steppe  which  can  be  traversed  in  any 
direction,  h«t  consists  of  a  scries  of  broad,  elevated  valleys,  along 
which  the  different  routes  ran.  Tlie  way  wo  came  is  the  winter 
route,  Ihe  elevation  being  13,000  feet;  but  we  had  to  cross  four 
passes  between  Yengi  Ilissar  before  getting  on  to  the  Pamir.  It 
appears  that  the  drainage  of  the  Pamir  is  all  to  the  west,  the 
Pamir  itself  not  being  the  true  watershed,  but  the  Kizzilyart 
Plain,  extending  from  north  of  Tashkurgan  to  the  Alai,  belonging 
to  the  Ameer  of  Kashgar.  We  have  also  solved  the  drainage  of 
the  Karakul,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  favourite  subject  of  geo- 
graphical discussion.  There  are  two  Karakuls,  one  draining  east 
and  one  west.  The  most  important  geographical  fact  we  have 
ascertained,  though,  is  that  the  uninhabited  parts  wo  have  come 
over,  instead  of  belonging  to  nobody,  are  the  property  of  the  Meer 
of  Wakhan,  our  present  host,  whose  boundaty  marches  with  that  of 
the  Ameer  of  Kashgar. 

*'  I  Bond  you  a  map,  which  will  give  you  a  fiur  idea  of  the 
drainage  and  boundaries. 

"  Luckily  the  Meer  of  this  place  is  very  civil,  and  gives  us  all 
wo  want,  or  we  might  be  in  a  fix,  as  our  animals  are  so  broken 
down  that  they  require  a  fortnight's  rest  before  wo  can  face  the 
Famir.  We  hope  to  go  back  over  the  Great  Pamir  by  Wood's  Lake ; 
but  they  tell  us  it  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  snow,  of  which 
more  has  fallen  this  year  than  usual,  so  wo  are  sending  two  men  to- 
see.  These  tributaries  of  Shore  Ali  are  verj-  inde|)eudent  fellowa. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  miserable  country ;  hug  only  about  lOOO 
inhabitants,  all  most  wretchedly  poor.  Meer  Fntteh  Ali  Shah,  a 
very  feeble  old  man,  is  at  present  in  great  straits,  having  a  remorse- 
less creditor  sitting  on  his  head  for  the  sum  of  400  rupees.  We  ai'e 
thinking  of  paying  o£f  hia  national  debt,  and  so  earning  his  eternal 
gratitude.  We  saw  great  herds  of  Oris  Poli  on  the  Pamir,  and 
their  great  horns  were  sticking  out  of  the  snow  at  every  step. 
Shooting,  however,  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  as  we  were 
marching  25  miles  a  day,  and  the  snowdrifts  were  so  deep  that 
walking  out  of  the  beaten  track  was  almost  impossible.  I  shall 
have  a  try,  though,  on  the  way  back.  There  are  no  yak  on  the 
Pamir,  but  there  are  bears,  and  quantities  of  wolves.  We  had  to 
cany  firewood  for  seven  marches,  and  grain  the  whole  way.  The 
celebrated  Pamir  grass,  which  is  very  fine  and  sweet,  is  all  dried 
up,  besides  being  covered  vrith  snow.     If  our  Aksu  trip  had  comej 
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off,  as  it  ought,  we  should  have  come  over  comfortably  at  a 
better  time  of  year.  I  calculate  we  shall  be  in  Leh  about  Ist  July, 
but  with  the  Pamir  and  Earakorum  before  us,  and  the  constant 
snow  and  ice  we  have  had  since  15th  September,  I  feel  as  if  sum- 
mer was  never  to  come  again.  There  are  ibex  near  here,  bat  we 
have  had  such  a  knocking  about  that  I  am  glad  of  a  few  days'  reet. 
If,  however,  the  weather  is  favourable,  in  about  four  or  five  days  I 
shall  make  an  attempt.  They  are  the  black  kind,  different  from  the 
Cashmere  ibex.  -By-the-by  we  found  an  Englishman  in  Kashgar 
living  in  miserable  poverty.  We  noticed  a  man  with  an  English 
face  hanging  about  our  gates  from  the  first  day.  He  called  himself 
a  Kogai  Tartar,  and  said  he  had  been  in  the  Russian  service.  The 
day  we  came  away  we  were  hard  up  for  mule  drivers,  and,  as  he 
was  hanging  about  as  usual,  we  took  him  on.  At  Yengi  Bossar, 
jvhile  Gordon  was  sketching,  the  man  came  behind  him,  and, 
crowding  in  with  others  looking  over  G.'s  shoulder,  began  uncon- 
sciously to  read  what  was  written  under  the  sketches.  G.  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on,  and,  after  he  had  read  a  bit,  G.  said, '  Ah, 
you're  an  Englishman.'  On  which  he  put  his  hands  to  his  face,  and 
ran  right  away,  and  we  never  saw  him  again.  He  is,  doubtless,  an 
old  Crimean  deserter,  and  dare  not  acknowledge  himself. 

"  The  Pamir  could  easily  be  crossed  by  guns,  but  the  approaches 
to  it  on  each  side  are  bad.  Guns  could  also  come  all  the  way  down 
the  Eizzilyart  Plain,  and  over  the  Tagharma  and  Eizzilyart  passes 
with  ease.  Still  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood  that  all  the 
people  in  these  parts  are  friendly  to  us. 

"  This  goes  via  Cabul." 


6.  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Trotter,  r.e. 

«  Panja,  Wakhan.  April  Mth,  1874. 

"  Here  I  am  in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  but  going  back  again 
-to  Yarkand,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  instead  of  going  on  to  CabuL 

"  The  place  I  am  writing  from  is  that  from  which  Wood  made 
his  ascent  to  Lake  Victoria,  and  the  Meer  of  which  had  his  brains 
knocked  out  in  Durbar,  by  order  of  the  Meer  of  Eunduz,  professedly 
for  having  been  uncivil  to  Wood.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  present  ruler,  a  near  relative  of  the  last,  has  been  uncommonly 
civil  to  us,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  receive  a  similar  punish- 
ment. I  am  sending  these  few  lines  through  Cabul  with  letters  we 
are  forwarding  to  the  British  Representative  there.  If  they  reach 
safely,  they  will  probably  anticipate  by  several  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  any  other  news  you  may  receive  of  us. 


Jimm 
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"  We  have  had  a  very  trying  journey  across  the  Pamir.  We  are 
about  twenty  days'  march  from  Yengi  Hissar  (between  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand),  and  are,  aa  the  crow  flies,  not  more  than  220  miles  from 
I'eshawur  in  the  Punjanb,  ond  yet  political  difficulties  prevent  ns 
returning  to  India,  except  by  Yarkand  and  Ladakh.  We  are 
obliged  to  stay  hero  to  recruit  the  strength  of  our  baggage  ponies, 
before  we  commence  the  return  journey.  We  have  had  five  passes 
to  cross  daring  our  twenty  days'  march,  besides  three  or  four  days' 
travelling  over  the  '  Roof  of  the  World,'  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
which  was  entirely  under  enow.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  weather, 
white  crossing,  was  fine,  although  the  wind  was  intensely  bitter ; 
hut  on  descending  through  the  Wakhan  Valley  we  have  had  snow 
falling  every  day,  and  altogether  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it, 
although  happily  we  are  none  of  us  any  the  worse  for  it,  except 
that  wo  have  lost  all  the  skin  off  our  noses.  We  have  only  received 
two  lots  of  mails  from  India  during  several  months  past,  the  roads 
over  the  Uimalityas  being  closed  by  snow.  We  expect  to  be  back 
in  Yarkand  about  May  20th,  and  shall  probably  be  in  Ladakh  early 
in  July,  and  back  at  Simla  some  time  in  August.  We  hare, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  exposure  to  sun  and  heat,  snow,  wind, 
rain,  hail,  and  cold,  to  go  through  'twixt  this  and  then.  I  have  not 
had  a  day's  illness  since  leaving  Cashmere,  and  hope  to  be  equally 
fortunate  during  the  return  journey. 

"  Our  party  consists  of  four, — Colonel  Gordon,  Biddulph,  Dr. 
Stoliczka,  and  myself, — and  we  are  necessarily  encumbei-ed  with 
much  baggage,  and  more  than  fifty  ponies,  fo  that  we  cannot  move 
except  with  great  previous  preparation.  Wakhan  is  a  very  poor 
country,  and  we  find  that  we  shall  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
provisioning  ourselves  for  the  journey  back  to  Sirikol,  half-way  to 
Yarkand.  We  were  guests  of  the  Ameer  of  Kashgar  till  we  arrived 
in  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  Wakhan  Valley  (about  four  marches 
from  here),  although  his  territory  only  extends  to  about  two 
marches  on  the  side  of  Sirikol.  Waklian  is  a  province  of  Badakh- 
shau,  and  is  therefore  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  territories  of 
Ibo  Ameer  of  Cabul,  so  the  two  monarchs  between  them  have  a 
goodly  strip  of  territory  from  Herat  on  the  west  to  Ooroomchi  and 
U'urfan  on  the  east 

"  We  hear  that  a  Russian  Embassy  arrived  at  Kashgar  a  few 
days  after  we  vacated  our  quarters  there,  but  have  heard  no  news 
since  wo  left  Yengi  Hissar." 
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6.  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  J.  Biddulph,  Aide-de-Camp  to  Oie 
Viceroy  on  Yarkand  Mumon,  to  Colonel  W.  Earle. 

"  Kila  Panja,  14th  April.  1874. 

"  Here  we  are  in  'Wakhan,  having  arrived  here  yesterday.  As 
yon  are  not  likely  to  get  our  letters  from  Kasbgar  till  some  time 
after  this  should  arrive,  I  will  recapitulate  our  movements.  We 
left  Eashgar  17th  March,  our  Aksu  trip  being  ignored  in  a  curious 
way  though  the  Ameer  had  given  his  permission  for  it  After  a 
two  days'  stay  at  Yengi  Hissar,  we — that  is,  Gordon,  Trotter, 
Stoliczka,  and  self — left  on  2 let  for  Sirikol,  which  we  reached  on 
30th,  and,  after  two  days,  came  on  acrosfi  the  Little  Pamir  here. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  first  day  we  have  been  travelling  in  snow 
the  whole  way,  and  have  had  an  uncommonly  rough  time  of  it. 
Before  we  reached  Tasbkurgan  we  crossed  three  passes,  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  ground,  and  of  course  the  Pamir  itself 
was  wild  and  desolate,  and  what  little  firewood  we  could  get  had  to 
ho  dug  up  from  under  the  snow.  All  supplies  were  brought  with 
us,  sent  by  the  Ameer,  whose  liberality  all  through  has  been  un- 
bounded. We  had  sent  on  Mahomed  Afzul  ahead  of  us  to  announce 
our  coming,  and  found  Mir  Futteh,  Ali  Shah's  son,  ready  to  meet  us 
at  the  first  village.'  Of  course  they  had  not  expected  us,  and  were 
in  a  great  state  at  our  coming,  but  finding  that  we  wish  to  pay  our 
way  and  will  not  eat  them  up,  they  are  more  satisfied ;  but  you 
<»n  hardly  imagiue  a  more  miserable  country,  there  are  not  more 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  climate  is  so  severe  that  for 
five  months  they  never  go  out  of  their  houses,  except  to  collect 
^rewood.  Futteh  Ali  Shah  is  a  very  feeble  old  man,  very  ill,  and 
just  now  much  oppressed  by  a  debt  of  Es.  400,  for  which  he  ha« 
an  inexorable  creditor  living  on  him.  We  are  thinking  of  paying 
off  the  national  debt  and  thereby  earning  eternal  gratitude.  The 
people  are  peaceable  and  QurreA,  and  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
Bowlut  (English  Government).  We  have  just  got  a  despatch  from 
Oabul,  written,  of  course,  before  they  knew  of  our  leaving  Kashgar, 
and  are  sorry  to  find  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  going  back  that 
way ;  so  we  shall  load  up  and  start  back  for  Yarkand,  across  the 
Great  Pamir  by  Wood's  Lake,  but  shall  require  ten  days  here  first 
to  repair  damages  and  prepare  for  the  journey,  as  our  cattle  have 
suffered  considerably,  and  the  Great  Pamir  is  2000  feet  higher  than 
the  little  one. 

"  We  have  got  some  rather  important  information  about  the 
geography  of  these  parts.  The  uninhabited  tract  that  we  have  just 
traversed,  instead  of  being  a  '  no  man's  land '  as  had  always  been 
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imagined,  belongs  to  the  Mir  of  W&kLan,  -who  joins  hands  with  the 
Ameer  of  Koshgar,  within  two  marches  of  Sirikol.  This  la  also 
acknowledged  in  Kashgar,  and  is  a  well-known  fact  to  travellers 
and  others,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  about  it.  The  real  watershed 
between  the  east  and  west  is  the  Kizzilyart  Plain,  which  lielongs  to 
Kashgar.  I  send  you  a  rough  map  which  will  show  you  how  the 
riverij  run,  quite  differently  to  what  has  been  hitherto  accepted  ;  the 
proportions  are  a  little  out,  but  otherwise  it  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  boundaries,  &o.  The  Pamir,  iustead  of  being  a  steppe  which 
you  can  march  across  in  any  direction,  consists,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  of  a  series  of  broad  valleys  at  a  great  elevation,  called  by 
the  names  of  different  Pamirs,  along  which  the  different  roads  run. 
The  whdlo  way  from  Aktash  to  Sarliud,  four  days'  march,  we  were 
in  one  broad  valley,  there  being  no  perceptible  rise  between  the 
lake  and  the  commencement  of  the  waters  flawing  west.  We  saw 
great  herds  of  Ovis  Poli,  and  at  every  step  their  gigantic  horns 
were  sticking  up  out  of  the  snow,  but  there  WTis  no  possibility  of 
stopping  to  shoot,  and  our  marches  were  so  long  that  we  wore 
obliged  to  start  our  baggage  animals  off  before  light,  and  they 
effectually  frightened  all  the  game  off  the  road." 


I 


Summary  of  Remdls  of  lite  Pamir  Exeuruon,  enclosed  in  Colonel 
Biddulph's  Letter. 

"  There  are  two  Karakul  Lakes,  one  flowing  east,  and  one  flowing 
west.  The  one  flowing  east  from  the  Ghiz  stream  and  passing 
through  the  Ghiz  Dawan,  becomes  the  Kashgar  River.  The  one 
flowing  west  joins  the  stream  from  the  Gbaz  Lake  or  Pamir  Kul, 
and  forms  the  Murghabi  River,  enters  Shignan  at  Burtang,  and 
traversing  Shignan  falls  into  the  Oxus  at  Vamir,  five  days'  journey- 
below  Kila  Panja. 

"  Shignan  is  perfectly  independent,  ruled  over  by  Yussnf  Ali 
Shah,  who  also  owns  Roshan  and  adjoining  Pamir. 

"  Wakhan  territory  extends  up  to  junction  of  Aktash  stream  with 
stream  flowing  from  Lake  Karakul,  and  contains  the  Great,  Little, 
and  Alichnr  Pamirs. 

"  The  true  watershed  between  east  and  west  is  the  Kizzilyart 
Plain  belonging  to  the  Ameer  of  Kashgar. 

"  The  Shignan  Pamir  and  the  Kizzilyart  Plain  are  inhabited 
by  wandering  Kirghiz,  the  other  Pamirs  have  been  abandoned  of 
late  years. 

"  From  Tashkurgan  to  SmaU  Karakul  Lake  ia  one  day's  maroh. 
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from  Small  Karaknl  to  Great  Karakul  is  five  days,  and  to  Oah  fitm 
Great  Karakul  is  six  days'  march. 

"  The  Barogil  Pass  into  Chitral  is  extremely  easy  and  open  tli» 
whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  about  six  weeks  in  March  and 
April." 

Sir  Henry  then  continued  as  follows :  I  may  observe,  with  regaitl 
to  the  information  we  now  receive  that  there  are  two  lakes  named 
Karakul,  that  Mr.  Shaw  had  previously  assured  ns  of  the  same  &ct.* 
Captain  Biddnlph's  letter  incidentally  mentions  that  they  still 
believe  in  the  conntry  that  Wood's  Lake  is  at  least  2000  feet  higher 
than  the  sonthem  lake:  Wood  having  made  his  lake  by  boiling 
water  15,600  feet ;  while  the  Great  Pamir  Lake  was  determined  by 
the  Mirza,  also  by  boiling  water,  to  be  13,260  feet,  so  that  ther& 
would  seem  to  be  nearly  2400  feet  of  difference  between  them. 
This  difference  of  level  has  been  hitherto  accepted  as  a  well  aaoer- 
tained  geographical  fact ;  but  there  now  seems  good  reason  to  doubt 
it.  The  water,  indeed,  from  this  lower  lake  runs  first  to  the  east- 
ward, till  it  joins  the  stream  of  Aktash,  after  which  it  turns  to  the 
north-west,  and  passes  at  the  back  of  the  Great  Pamir,  so  that  if  the 
latter  were  really  2400  feet  higher  than  the  Lesser  Pamir,  the  water 
would  be  running  up-hill.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  such 
an  anomaly  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  Great  Pamir  were  an 
isolated  plateau,  raised  2000  or  8000  feet  above  the  surrounding 
steppe,  but  the  routes  do  not  give  any  such  indication.  On  the 
contrary,  Feiz  Bukhsh  passes  along  a  level  plain  from  Wood's  lake 
to  Isligh,  where  the  drainage  of  the  Lesser  Pamir  passes  to  the  North- 
west ('  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,'  vol.  xlii.  p.  465) ; 
and  Mahomed  Amin's  route,  given  in  Davies's  Beports  (Appendix; 
p.  367),  describes  ihe  route  as  passing  between  two  sections  of  the 
insulated  Pamir  Chain.  My  expectation,  therefore,  is,  that  if  CoL 
Gordon's  party  are  able  to  return  by  Wood's  Lake,  they  will  find  the 
height  of  the  Great  Pamir  to  have  been  much  exa^erated.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  Captain  Biddulph,  in  his 
letter  to  his  brother,  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  levels  are  right, 
and  says  that  the  lake  that  they  will  cross  in  the  Great  Pamir  will 
be  2000  feet  higher  than  the  other. 

Those  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  remember  the  discussions  of 
last  year  with  regard  to  Wakhan  and  Shignan,  will  be  interested  to 
find  that  the  real  country  of  Shignan  is  the  valley  of  this  river  of 
Aktash,  which,  after  its  junction  with  a  stream  from  Lake  KaraknlV 

*  See  '  High  Tartaiy,'  p.  461. 
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takes  the  name  of  Margh^bi  (as  already  known  from  Abdul  Mejid's 
route)  and  enters  the  Oxus  at  Vamir.  It  is  also  of  importance  to 
remark  that  Colonel  Gordon  coniirms  Abdul  Mejid's  statement  that 
the  \Vakhan  conntry  extends  as  far  North  as  the  Murgh4bi,  where  it 
marches  with  Kokand,  so  that  there  is  no  intermediate  Pamir  Steppo 
held  by  independent  Kirghiz. 

Sir  Georoe  Campbell  said  he  had  been  extremely  interested  in  the  accounts 
■which  had  been  given, — on  the  one  hand  by  the  Secretory  to  the  American 
Embassy  of  the  discoreries  on  the  Ktissian  side,  nod  on  the  other  hand  by  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  of  the  discoveries  on  the  Uritish  side.  It  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  find  in  such  an  almost  unknown  place  as  Wakhan  a  niler  who  was  friendlj-, 
civilised,  and  peaceable,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  mountains  and 
steppes  were  also  friendly.  He  could  see  no  reason  why  our  contact  with  the 
Russians  should  be  otherwise  than  peaceable  and  friendly.  There  necil  be  uo 
fear  of  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  marching  against  each  other  over  snowy 
passes  18,000  to  19,000  feet  high  ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  energy  of  the 
£n2lish  and  Russians  would  extend  comntcroe  and  friendly  intercourse. 

Mr.  Dbew  expressed  his  greiit  ailniiration  of  the  ability  with  which  the 
Yarkand  Mission  had  been  carrietl  out.  When  he  considered  the  time  of 
the  year  when  some  of  the  journeys  were  made,  and  the  great  elevations  to 
which  the  travellers  had  ascended,  he  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the 
power  of  endurance,  and  the  great  energy  which  the  ofBoers  Imd  shown, 
rrom  the  first  start  from  the  I'uujrtub  exceeding  care  and  ability  had  been 
displayed  by  the  U'aders  of  the  ex[iedition  as  well  as  by  the  Government,  and 
the  journey  Kail  been  carried  through  with  perfect  success,  partly  due  to  tho 
ftdnnrable  arrangements  made  with  a'giird  to  the  bagxagc-anmials,  and  partly 
to  the  exertions  and  good  management  of  his  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  Governor  at 
Leh  tmdcr  the  Maharajah  of  Cnslimere.  The  Embiutsy  received  the  hos- 
pitable treatment  which  everybody  expected  from  the  Atalik  Ohazee,  and 
■when  the  full  accounts  were  made  public  no  doubt  exceedingly  valuable 
information  would  be  obtaine<l.  He  wished  to  ask  if  the  watershed  between 
the  basin  of  the  Koshgnr  River  and  the  basin  of  the  Sir  Dana  was  at  the 
furthest  point  which  the  travellers  reached,  or  at  the  point  which  they  had 
hxed  OS  the  boundary.  He  also  wished  to  know  to  what  extent,  and  with 
what  accuracy,  the  measurements  from  the  southern  side  had  been  united  to 
those  of  the  northern  side. 

The  Chairman  said  the  real  watershed  seemed  to  be  the  Chadyr-kul  Lake- 
itself,  for  between  the  two  ranges — the  southern  being  called  the  Turgat  range, 
and  the  northern  the  Tosh  Roljat  range — one  stream  flowed  westward  to  the 
Jaxartes,  and  the  other  eastward  to  the  Kashgar  River.  There  was  no  water,  how- 
ever, flowing  from  that  valley  directly  south  to  Ka.«hgar.  It  was  only  fromt  be 
southern  sloix?  of  tiie  Turgat  range  that  the  Artush  River,  the  upper  branch 
of  which  w.13  called  the  Toyand,  flowed  down  south  to  the  Kashgar  River. 
The  Aksn  River,  which  rose  to  the  north  of  the  Turgat  range,  joined  very  much 
further  to  the  cast  Xo  details  had  yet  been  received  as  to  the  triaiiguUtion. 
The  Exjicdition  had  intended  to  keep  up  a  rough  series  of  triangles  by  the  peaks 
to  the  westward  as  tliey  went  along  from  Yarkand  to  Yungi  Uissar.and  so  on  to 
Kashgar ;  but,  as  they  would  have  no  objects  to  the  right  by  which  to  correct 
their  triangles,  the  triangulation  would  not  of  course  he  rigidly  accurate. 
However,  Captain  Trulter  had  stated  that  the  scientific  snrveys  of  Russia  and 
England  had  now  crossed  each  other,  the  distance  from  Tesbek-tash  to  Chadyr- 
kul  being  coininun  to  the  two  surveys,  so  that  it  might  now  be  considered 
that  a  series  of  triangles,  more  or  less  to  be  dejiended  on,  had  been  obtained 
from  Archangel  to  Cape  Cumoriu.     The  term  Atalik  Gbazee,  he  might  add. 
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was  no  longer  applicable ;  for  Yakoob  Beg  had  received  the  title  of  Ameer  of 
Eashgar  direct  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  that  was  the  only  name  by 
which  he  proposed  to  be  known  in  future.  The  treaty  which  was  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  which  was  very  much  of  the  same  character 
as  that  previously  negotiated  with  Russia,  simply  providing  that  the  trade 
between  India  and  Kashgur  should  be  carried  on  at  an  (xi  valorem  import 
duty  of  2i  per  cent,  on  merchandise  entering  the  country,  had  been  ratified 
by  the  Govemor-Geneml,  and  sent  back  to  Kashgar  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  was  by  this  time  well  on  his  way  to  Turkestan.  Whether  Mr. 
Shaw  would  or  would  not  remain  at  Kashgar  as  representative  of  the  British 
Government  would  probably  depend  on  the  movements  of  the  Ameer.  If  he 
was  engaged  in  war  on  the  eastern  frontier,  Mr.  Shaw  would  no  doubt  return, 
but  he  would  remain  in  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  as  long  as  the  Ameer  was 
there.  Nothing  definite,  however,  was  known  as  to  that  point,  but  the  treaty 
provided  for  a  permanent  Agent  nt  the  discretion  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Schuyler  said  the  terminations  kand  or  kent,  which  were  so  frequently 
found  in  Central  Asia,  were  merely  different  forms  of  one  thing,  and  meant 
■"  town."  In  the  Toorki  language  there  was  what  is  called  the  harmony  of  the 
vowels.  If  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  were  broad,  the  termination  would 
be  kand;  if  close,  it  would  be  kend  or  kmt.  Tashkent  was  incorrect,  though 
consecrated  by  usage ;  it  should  be  Tashkand — Stone-town.  He  had  always 
heard  in  Central  Asia  Yarkand,  not  Yarkund,  which  was  the  Indian  pronun- 
ciation; from  yar,  a  steep  bank,  and  kand,  town.  The  word  Karakul  waa 
frequently  applied  to  a  lake,  itul  meant  lake ;  kara,  black,  and  Kara-kul 
was  applied  almost  indiscriminntcly  to  lakes  by  the  Kirghiz  and  Usb^s.  If 
there  was  no  special  name  for  a  lake,  it  was  always  a  karakul,  and  that  name 
ii  found  in  all  {arts  of  Central  Asia.  In  the  same  way  the  word  Aksu  occurred 
AS  the  name  of  a  river.  Ak  meant  white ;  su,  water ;  and  in  every  part  of 
Central  Asia  there  were  rivers  known  to  Euroj)ean8  as  Aksu,  though  they 
were  not  known  to  the  natives  by  any  particular  names  at  all.  There  were  a 
number  of  similar  names,  merely  appellative.  He  knew  one  Russian  colonel 
who  asked  near  Khojent  the  name  of  a  certMn  small  range  of  mountains, 
«nd  the  Kirghiz  replied,  "  God  knows,"  and  the  Russian  immediately  marked 
the  mountains  on  his  map  as  the  "  God  Knows  Mountains." 


P.S. — Extracts  are  appended  of  further  letters  that  have  been 
received  from  Colonel  Gordon,  announcing  that  he  had  decided  to 
retam  from  Eila  Panja  by  the  route  of  the  Greater  Pamir  (so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  determine  the  moot  point  of  the  altitude  of 
Wood's  Lake),  and  aho  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the 
examination  of  the  passes  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Panja  into 
Tassin  and  Ghitral  respectively. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  o/"  Colonel  Gordon  to  Mr.  Arrcnisoif. 

«  Dear  Mr.  AiTCHISOX,  "  Klla  Panja,  Wakhan,  24th  April,  1874. 

"  The  guide  sepoy  with  the  two  Wakhis  whom  I  sent  up  to 
Wood's  Lake  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  the  Great  Pamir 
road  for  our  party  at  present,  returned  on  the  22nd  with  favour- 
able intelligence,  and  we  accordingly  take  that  route  on  the  way 
back  to  Sirikul.     Captain  Trotter  and  Dr.  Stoliczka  accompany  me 
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over  tho  Great  Pamir,  wbile  Captain  Bidilulph,  -with  Resoldar 
Mahomed  Afzul  Khan,  proceed  by  the  Little  Pamir  fthe  road  we 
came)  in  order  to  visit  the  Baraghil,  Ish-Eaman  and  Durkiit  passea 
leading  into  Chitnil,  JIustuch  and  Yassin.  The  two  first  are  open 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  a  few  weeks  a  little  later  than  this, 
when  the  great  melting  of  snow  takes  place  and  the  streams  become 
flooded.  The  latter  is  closed  for  horse-trafiio  six  montlu  in  the 
jear  from  snow.  Tho  two  former  are  the  important  ones.  The 
Meer  here  has  undertaken  to  send  men  with  them  to  show  the  roads 
■and  passes  ami  look  after  them.  lie  owns  the  country  right  up  to 
tho  summit  of  the  pai-sef!,  and  has  summer  villages  (yclaks)  at 
them,  where  the  people  of  Sarhadd  and  Baba  Zungi  resort  to  for 
pasture  in  the  warm  months.  The  Caiaghil  and  Ish-Kaniun 
pat'ses  are  onl}'  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  Sarhadd  villages. 
The  vibit  to  the  passes  will  be  carefully  managed.  There  have 
been  several  falls  of  snow  here  since  I  last  wrote,  but  tlie  weather 
promises  now  to  remain  clear,  and  I  think  there  is  every  prospect 
of  our  joiimey  back  by  Wood's  Lake  being  a  successful  one.  Mir 
Futteb  All  Shah  is  doing  everything  for  furnishing  supplies  right 
over  to  Tushkurgan,  and  his  treatment  of  us  throughout  has  been 
Tomarkably  good. 

•'  25th  April. 
"All  is  ready  for  our  start  to-morrow,  and  everything  promises  well 
for  our  rutu)  n  journey  to  Sirikul  and  Tushkurgan.  I  have  written 
to  Hussun  Shah,  tho  Toksabai  at  Siiikul,  regarding  our  further 
journey  towards  Yarkand  by  tho  direct  road  to  Kargalik,  instead 
of  retracing  our  steps  in  the  Yengi  Hissar  direction  by  the  way  we 
came.  In  my  last  I  wrote  that  to  reach  the  Baraghil  Pass  from 
the  Great  Pamir,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  this  way,  and  then  up  by  a 
bad  bit  of  road  to  Sarhadd.  I  now  find  that  I  was  wrong.  There 
is  a  good  road-track  from  the  Great  Pamir  to  tho  Little  Pamir, 
joining  tho  latter  10  miles  below  the  Lake;  and,  moreover,  there 
is  another  cro.ss-road  (not  so  good,  however)  from  the  Great  Pamir 
to  Sarhadd.  But  none  of  the  roads  in  question  are  fit  for  tho  pur- 
poses of  an  ai-my  moving  with  anj-thing  heavier  than  '  mountain 
artillciy '  (mule  batteries). 

"  T.  E.  Gordon." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  D.  Forsyth  was  received  after 
the  preceding  were  read  : — 

"  Deau  Sir  Bai-.tle  Frerk,  "  Yengi  HUsar,  10th  April,  1874. 

"  I  sent  you  a  letter  from  SUahiduUa,  in  October  last,  giving 
an  account  of  our  journey  aoross  the  Karakorum,  which  1  hope 
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reached  yon.    Since  then  Captain  Trotter  has,  I  beKeve,  sent  you 
some  account  of  our  travels  in  Kashgar  territory.     During  the 
severe  winter  months  travelling  about  was  anything  bat  pleasant 
However,  we  were  able  to  make  one  or  two  excursions.    Of  the 
vibit  to  Ghadyr-knl,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  you  have  probably 
received  an  account.    In  February  I  made  an  expedition  into  the 
hills  north  of  Kashgar,  in  the  direction  of  Oosh  Turfan,  and  was 
absent  about  a  fortnight,  living  amongst  the  Kirghiz  in  their  tents. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  snow  fell  heavily,  so  as  to  interfere 
greatly  with  Captain  Trotter's  observations.    However,  we  got  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  geography  of  the  country  and  moun- 
tain-ranges.   The  mountain-chain  which  girdles  Kashgar  territoiy 
has  been  at  times  laid  exceedingly  plain  before  us,  and  we  have 
had  a  glorious  panoramic  view  extending  from  Taghanna  in  Siiikol 
to  the  petiks  which  look  down  upon  Oosh  Turfan.     Circumstances 
have  interfered  with  the  execution  of  my  project  to  explore  the 
north-east  country  as  far  as  Lob :  but,  though  this  is  personally  a 
great  disappointment,  1  am  glad  to  think  that  by  yielding  now  to 
considerations  of  prudence,  I  am  far  from  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  science ;  for  when  these  people  become  more  accustomed  to  see 
Europeans  travel  without  any  political  object,  they  will  render 
future  explorers  greater  facilities  than  even  we  enjoy.     But  we 
have  collected  a  large  amount  of  information  from  Toorkee  books 
and  from  the  people  of  the  country,  which  enables  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  north-east  portion  of  Ameer  Yakoob 
Khan's  dominions.    Our  desire  to  visit  Lake  Lob  has  been  con- 
siderably lessened  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  only  a  series  of  marshy 
swamps,  with  here  and  there  a  stream  running  through  it,  and  is 
evidently  only  a  large  edition  of  swamps  which  we  have  seen  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.    The  most  interesting  objects  in  that 
direction  are  the  moving  sands  of  Gobi  and  the  buried  cities.     Bat 
I  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  travel  so  far  east  for 
this  purpose.    As  we  were  approaching  Kashgar  from  Yarkand, 
last  year,  I  was  told  that  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  north-east  of 
Yengi  Hissar,  and  in  the  Great  Desert  or  *Kum,'  there  was  an 
ancient  city  buried.    Further  inquiry  only  added  to  my  curiosity, 
and,  on  coming  again  to  Yengi  Hissar,  I  determined  to  visit  the 
spot.   Dr.  Bellew  and  I  were  the  explorers  on  this  occasion.    Leaving 
Yengi  Hissar  on  the  Ist  April,  we  rode  for  about  12  miles  through 
well-cultivated  land,  over  which   &rmstead8    are  dotted  about, 
giving  a  very  homelike  appearance  to  the  scene.    As  yet  spring  bad 
not  actually  burst,  but  the  poplar-trees  were  shooting  forth  their 
blossoms,  and  the  willows  looked  leady  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
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hot  day.  Those  are  the  two  staple  trees  of  the  country,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  including  walnuts,  we 
have  seen  no  other  timber.  There  is  a  tree  resembling  the  olm 
somewhat,  hut  Dr.  Stoliczka  classes  it  with  the  poplar  tribe. 

"As  soon  AS  we  left  the  village  we  plunged  into  a  vast  desert, 
with  sandy  liills  and  undtilationR.  The  water  at  once  became 
brackish  and  soavce,  tmd  at  a  distunce  of  six  or  eight  miles  a  well 
might  be  seen,  covered  over  with  a  little  hut,  in  which  lived  the 
usual  fikkeer  who  supplied  pilgrims  and  preserved  the  well  from 
being  filled  by  sandsturms.  At  one  spot  we  camo  to  a  tomb  by  the 
side  of  a  well,  and  the  fakeer  or  rather  the  servant  of  the  shrine  oB'ored 
US  a  loaf  of  bread  on  a  wooden  platter  and  a  cup  of  tea,  his  usual  gift 
to  all  passers-by,  Piussiug  this  place  wo  rode  on  for  another  10  miles, 
and  came  upon  the  shrine  of  Huzrut  Begum,  a  lady  regarding  whose 
identity  there  is  considerable  doubt,  some  saying  she  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Padshah  of  Rum,  but  she  died  in  the  ninth  century.  Tlie 
shrine  is  nothing  more  than  a  mound  of  sand  with  a  forest  of 
sticks,  bearing  the  usual  votive  flag  of  pilgrims  planted  on  the  top ; 
but  immediately  adjoining  it  is  a  regular  hospice.  You  enter  by  a 
curious  gate  a  large  enclosure,  in  which  are  rooms,  after  the  manner 
of  ordinary  serais,  fur  man  and  beast.  Passing  through  another 
gateway  you  come  to  an  inner  courtyard,  on  the  west  of  which  is 
the  mosque,  at  one  corner  of  which  a  poplar  of  enormous  size  is 
propped  up  by  walls  and  poles.  Its  appearance  seems  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  stories  we  were  told  of  the  age  of  the  institution. 
Very  (vjiuforttiblo  rooms,  for  the  higher  class  of  pilgrims  who  visit 
the  shrine,  are  ranged  round  three  sides,  and  iu  one  room  is  tlie 
holy  well,  containing  what  they  called  diinkable  water,  but  it  was 
fearfully  salt.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  you  so  far  into  this 
hospice  without  introducing  you  to  the  Shaikh  who  has  the  charge, 
and  is  the  abbot,  as  it  were,  uf  tliiti  and  the  other  hospice  which  I 
shall  presently  describe.  Shah  Mukrood,  Shaikh  of  the  Oordum 
Padshah  and  Huzrut  Begum  shrines,  is  an  old  man  of  about  87 
joars.  lie  has  never  been  licyond  the  nearest  village  in  his  life, 
and  I  fancy  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  ho  never  tasted  a  drop  of 
«woot  water.  Yet  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  has  a  most  jovial  abbot- 
like  countenance  and  manner,  has  perfect  eyesight,  and  rode  his  18 
miles  across  from  one  shrine  to  the  other  as  briskly  as  any  of  us.  I 
hope  his  green  old  age  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  virtues  of  salt- 
water, for  length  of  life  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of 
being  compelled  to  drink  it.  Shah  Mukrood  gave  us  much  inte- 
resting information,  for  many  a  wave  of  insurrection  and  revolution 
liad  flowed  over  the  land  in  his  time  ;  and,  doubtless,  as  each  con- 
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qneror  or  usnrper  came  to  this  celebrated  shrine  to  invoke  a  blessing 
on  bis  arms,  this  old  Shaikh  welcomed  each  one  in  as  glowing 
terms  of  praise  and  flattery  as  he  bestows  on  the  name  of  the  present 
Ameer.  He  evidently  has  nothing  to  fuar  from  the  storms  of  human 
strife.  His  danger  cornea  from  the  sea  of  sand  which  he  h&t  watched 
advancing  on  him  for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  seen  it  overwhelm 
and  obliterate  building  after  building. 

"  The  story  of  Oordum  Padshah,  briefly  told,  is  Ibis : — ^Whcn 
Sahik  Boghra  Khan,  King  of  Kashgar,  turned  Mahommedan  in 
about  A.D.  970,  his  zeal  for  the  new  faith  led  him  to  make  war  on  all 
his  neighbours.  His  son,  Aralau  Khan,  regarding  whose  birth  a 
miraculous  story  borrowed  from  our  New  Testament  is  told,  attacked 
and  destroyed  many  of  the  forts  and  towns  in  this  direction,  but 
was  finally  overcome  and  destroyed  with  his  whole  army  at  Oordom 
Padshah.  It  was  then  a  flourishing  country,  so  the  story  goes. 
Aralau  Khan's  brother  came  too  late  to  save  his  life ;  but  he  pur- 
sued his  enemies  as  far  as  Kagyar,  and  defeated  them,  after  which 
he  returned  to  give  hononrable  burial  to  his  brother  and  the  martyrs 
to  the  &ith.  But  when  he  reached  the  spot  he  found  what  he  had 
left  a  flourishing  country  had  been  suddenly  turned  into  a  wilderness 
of  sand,  and  the  bodies  of  these '  Shahnds '  had  been  entombed  by  the 
elements.  A  city  which  he  had  sacked,  as  he  had  passed  by  to  Kagyar, 
had  likewise  disappeared  from  view.  This  was  about  800  years 
ago ;  and  I  fancy,  from  that  day  to  this,  no  one  had  cared  to  visit 
its  ruina  The  old  Shaikh  had  vague  notions  of  its  existence ;  but 
he  said  he  could  point  out  the  direction.  We  lost  no  time  in  going 
off  towards  it,  with  English  spade  and  pickaxe,  to  see  what  we  conld 
find.  There  was  a  slight  elevation  in  one  part  of  the  desert,  which 
soemed  to  indicate  the  site,  and,  on  closer  examination,  we  found 
what  perhaps  might  be  the  ruins  of  two  towers.  The  ground  was 
slightly  strewed  with  pieces  of  old  pottery,  and  there  -was  no  doubt 
about  habitations  having  existed  there  at  some  time  or  other.  We 
were  not  very  successful  in  our  excavations;  but  I  collected  a 
quantity  of  little  bits  of  glass,  glazed  pottery,  and  found  two  coins, 
one  of  which  has  a  tolerably  legible  inscription,  but  in  characters 
Tmknown  to  anyone  here.  This  coin  will,  no  doubt,  be  deciphered 
in  course  of  time  and  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
glass  is  a  very  curious  feature.  No  glass  is  now  in  use  in  this 
countiy ;  but,  from  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  bits  I  have 
found,  it  is  evident  that,  800  years  ago,  glass  cups  and  vessels  were 
in  use.  Most  probably  they  had  been  brought  fiDm  China.  As  all 
the  buildings  in  the  country  are,  and  apparently  always  have  been, 
of  mud,  and  stone  or  burnt-brick  edifices  are  exceedingly  rare,  it  ia 
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not  surpriBing  that  the  traces  of  any  town  bhould  become  oblite- 
rated. 

"  Fioni  Huzrat  Begum  we  rodo  for  18  miles  across  the  desert  to 
Oordum  rad-sLiih,  and  found  on  our  way  quite  a  ditTcrent  appoaranco 
to  that  which  presented  itself  at  Huzrat  Begum.  After  crossing  a 
long  low  ridgt)  wo  come  upon  the  veritable  '  kum,'  or  gieat  moving 
sand.  As  we  looked  npon  it  from  'the  height  the  appearance  was 
that  of  the  sea  iu  a  violent  gale,  where  billows  upon  billows  rise 
mountains  high,  all  fluwing  in  the  same  direction.  These  sand- 
billows  were  often  100  feet  high,  all  in  the  same  course  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and,  sloping  up  from  the  north-west  side  to  their 
crest,  fell  precipitably  on  the  sonth-east  side.  Between  these 
billows  the  original  soil  of  the  desert,  with  here  and  there  some 
shrubs  and  reeds,  was  to  bo  seen.  Old  Shah  Mukrood  told  us  how 
these  sandy  waves  hud  gradually  advanced  iu  his  day.  We  passed 
a  '  Sungur,'  or  hospice,  half-buried  in  the  sand.  He  told  us  that  it 
had  been  built  a  century  ago,  and  ho  remembers  the  time  when  it 
Stood  out  on  the  plain,  free  from  all  apparent  danger.  Thirty  years 
«igo  the  advancing  s<u)d-wave  warned  the  inmates  to  seek  a  safer 
abode.  When  we  passed  it  the  building  had  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  abandoned  yesterday,  so  fresh  and  sharp  were  the  lines 
of  the  walls  and  arches.  But  desolation  and  destruction  are  not  far 
ofil  Just  behind  it  aud  touching  its  walls  a  hillock  of  sand,  full 
100  feet  high,  hung  over  it,  from  the  crest  of  which  sand  seemed  to 
have  rained  down  into  the  courtyard,  and  in  course  of  time  the  whole 
will  be  completely  buried.  We  came  to  another  such  spot,  where 
the  Shaikh  informed  us  a  hottpice  was  buried,  which  he  himself  had 
built.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  now  left.  These  sand-hills  are  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  the  soil  they  overwhelm :  it  is  an  interesting 
question  where  they  came  &om.  From  their  appearance,  as  well  as 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Shaikh  and  pthers,  they  advance  in  one 
direction  from  north-west,  and  with  such  regularity,  that  the  Shaikh 
said  any  buildings  erected  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  line  would  be 
perfectly  safe.  Moreover,  the  motion  of  this  sand  only  takes  place 
during  two  months  in  the  year — April  and  May — whereas  in  other 
parts  of  the  desert  portion  sand  and  dust  are  blown  about  at  all 
times.  The  Desert  of  Gobi  (Gobi,  by-the-by,  means  '  great,"  and 
is  a  Toorkee  word)  lies  to  the  east  of  this ;  so  that  if  these  sands 
came  thence  they  must  be  borne  first  west  till  they  are  stopped  by 
the  Thian  Shan  range,  and  then  swept  round  by  the  eddying  current 
to  a  south-east  direction.  But  I  cannot  venture  at  present  to  form 
any  theories,  andjmerely  record  the  facts,  which  perhaps  you  may 
think  interesting. 
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"  At  Aralau's  shrine  the  present  Ameer  has  erected  &  very  fine 
hospice,  with  mosque  and  rooms  for  travelling  devotees.  It  is  at 
present  in  an  open  plain ;  but  I  dare  say  some  fature  explorer  of 
Oentral  Asia  will  have  to  search  in  vain  amongst  the  sandy  billows 
for  a  trace  of  its  existence. 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  that  if  no  other  result  to  geographical  know- 
ledge be  attained,  this  Mission  will  have  the  honour  of  unfolding 
to  the  world  the  mysteries  of  the  Pamir.  The  question  of  our  return 
by  Cabnl  is  not  yet  decided ;  but  the  chances  are  all  against  it,  so 
that  I  am  glad  I  have  secured  this  exploration,  and  I  have  given 
instructions  to  Captain  Trotter  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  information.  Colonel  Gordon,  Captain  Biddalph,and 
Dr.  Stoliczka,  who  are  also  of  the  party,  will  make  good  use  of  their 
eyes,  ears,  and  hands.  I  find  that  the  word  Pamir,  or  Pamfir,  is 
applied  in  Toorkee  to  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  this  undoubtedly  is 
what  is  understood  when  speaking  of  that  part.of  the  country  which 
we  know  as  Pamir. 

"I  will  not,  however,  lengthen  this  letter  by  going  into  the 
description  of  Sirikol  and  the  country  to  the  south ;  but  on  the 
return  of  my  exploring  party  shall  hope  to  offer  information  which 
perhaps  may  be  interesting. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  cannot  add  Ehoten  to  the  list  of 
places  actually  visited ;  but  my  inability  to  go  there  arises  from  no 
vnmt  of  desire  or  pressing  on  my  part.  In  Central  Asia  one  is  not 
a  perfectly  free  agent ;  and  I  may  propose,  but  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan 
disposes. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

«  The  Bight  Hoftounble  "  T.  D.  Fobsyth. 

"  Sir  BarUe  Frere,  o.CAi.,  de." 
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1. — Beport   to  the  Council  on  the  Arrangementt  for  lite  Funeral  of 
Dr.  Livingstone. 

1,  Sarile  Bow,  Barlington  Gardeiu, 
Gentlemen,  AprU  24th,  1874. 

In  accordance  with  the  Minute  of  Council,  giving  power  to 
the  President  to  make  such  arrangements,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
as  he  might  sec  fit  for  the  reception  and  interment  of  the  body  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Sir  Bartle  nominated  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant  and 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.  (assisted  by  Mr.  H.  \V.  Bates,  the  Assistant- 
Secretary),  to  act  for  the  Council  in  the  matter ;  and  on  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson afterwards  wishing  to  retire,  General  Kigby  was  nominated 
to  oSBciate  in  his  stead. 

An  answer  to  the  application  made  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ftmeral,  was 
received  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  April  in  the  following 
letter : — 

"  11,  Downing  Strwt,  WhiUiiall, 
"  My  deab  Sib  Babtle,—  "  April  10,  1864. 

"  I  have  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  as  you  know, 
is  out  of  town,  on  the  subject  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  The  Govern- 
ment, being  desirous  to  sliow  their  respect  for  his  memory,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  charge  of  bringing  his  remains  to  this  country,  and  are  further 
willing  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses  attending  their  interment.  They  do 
not,  however,  purpose  to  take  upon  themselves  the  arrangements  of  the  funeral, 
which  they  think  should  be  left  to  the  family  or  friends  of  the  deceased ;  and 
they  oonaider  that  the  most  convenient  course  for  them  to  adopt  will  be  to 
make  a  grant  of  a  iLxed  sum  (250/,),  to  bo  opplied  in  such  manner  as  the 
friends  think  best 

"  Understanding  that  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  I  shall  feci  obliged  by  your  informing  me  whether  they 
will  lake  charge  of  the  arracgemeuts.  In  that  case  the  stmi  I  have  named 
shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

"  I  remain 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
(Signed)        "  Staffobd  H.  Northcote. 

"  The  Bight  Eon.  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  k.c.b." 

Sir  Bartle  having  accepted  the  charge  of  the  arrangements  in 
the  name  of  the  Society,  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
xrni.  a 
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Webb  (of  NewBtead  Abbey),  acting  (together  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere) 
with  full  powers  on  behalf  of  the  family,  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller 
(also  on  behalf  of  the  family  and  friends),  and  General  C.  P.  Bigby, 
and  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  c.b.,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bates,  were  called 
together.  The  formal  consent  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  the 
interment  of  the  body  in  the  Abbey  had  been  received  some 
days  previously;  and  it  was  now  arranged  that  Mr.  Banting's 
estimate  for  the  funeral  should  be  accepted ;  that  General  Bigby 
and  Colonel  Grant  should  proceed  to  Southampton,,  to  receive  the 
body  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  it  should  lie  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  pending  the  uraugements  of  the  funeral  in  London,  and 
that  Mr.  Webb  should  invite  Sir  William  Fergusson,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  to  examine  and  identify  the  body  ob  its  arrival. 

The  following  Report  renders  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  Delegates  in  Southampton. 

1,  Savile  Bow,  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

Sir,  Apnl  24th,  1874. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  Council 
that  Colonel  Grant,  c.b.,  and  myself  proceeded  to  Southampton  on 
the  12th  inst.,  in  order  to  receive  charge,  on  behalf  of  tlie  Council, 
of  the  remains  of  the  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  which  were  expected  to 
arrive  per  F.  &  0.  Company's  steamer  Mtdwa  on  the  following  day. 

We  reported  our  arrival  to  the  Mayor  of  Southampton,  and  that 
gentleman  treated  us,  and  the  other  members  of  our  Committee,  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  hospitality.  His  Worship  had  engaged 
ten  rooms  for  our  accommodation  at  the  South- Western  Hotel,  and 
insisted  on  considering  us  as  his  guests  during  our  stay. 

Yice-Admiral  Sir  W.  Hall,  who  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
F.  &  0.  Company  on  the  occasion,  also  liberally  provided  us  with 
steamers,  both  to  meet  the  Malum  and  to  land  the  remains,  and  the 
Company  would  make  no  charge. 

The  South- Western  Railway  Company  also  provided  a  special 
train,  free  of  charge,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  body  and  cortege  to 
London. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  attended  in  their  robes,  and  received 
the  body  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  the  town  was  thronged  by 
a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  who  showed  marked  respect  to  the 
funeral  procession. 

We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  for  his 
great  hospitality  and  sympathy,  and  to  the  Corporation  of  South- 
ampton for  the  admirable  arrangements  they  made. 

C.  P.  ElOBT. 
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Tlie  body  arrived  in  London  at  a  little  after  3  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day the  15th,  and  the  surgical  examination  was  performed  on  the 
Bame  day  in  the  Council  Koom,  between  the  hours  of  5  and  7 ; 
there  being  present,  besides  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  bis  two 
assistants,  Dr.  J.  Kirk  and  Dr.  Loudon  (the  family  surgeon  from 
Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshire.) 

The  following  report  of  the  examination,  by  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson, is  extracted  from  '  The  Lancet '  of  April  18,  1874  : — 

*' EXAHIMATION  AND  YsRincATIOiT  OF  THE  BoDT  OF  THB  LATE 

Db,  Livinostonb. 
"  To  the  Editor  of '  The  Lancet.' 

"  Sib, — For  nmny  years  there  has  prohably  been  no  single  individual  on 
whom  a  greater  omountof  interest  has  been  concentrated  throughout  tho  world 
than  Livingstone.  Naturally  the  excitement  Ims  been  greatest  in  Britain.  In 
America  it  has  perhaps  been  nil  but  equal ;  and  wherever  Britixh  interests 
extend,  tho  doings,  biki  latterly  the  fate,  of  this  retnarkable  man  liave  thrilled 
alike  on  the  hearts  and  ton'^es  of  all  who  firize  some  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  modem  civilisation.  Giving  every  credit  to  our  great  philanthro- 
pists, to  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  no  single  human  being  has  struck 
more  deeply  at  the  roots  of  nil  that  remained  in  modem  times  of  the  curse  of 
slavery  than  this  simple-mindod,  noble-hearted  missionary,  who  has  served 
God  and  man  with  .such  force,  power,  and  endiunng  enorgj',  as  liavo  never 
perhaps  been  exceeded  by  any  other  human  lieing. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  such  a  journal  as  yours  to  comment  sj)eciaUy 
on  such  themes,  and  much  less  is  it  in  mine  to  refer  specially  to  them  in  your 
pages.  I  cannot,  however,  but  remind  you  that  Ijvingstone,  besides  his  holy 
'  ocou|)ation,  Ix'longed  to  onr  profession.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  great  works  rcsiUted  from  that  part 
'  .of  the  education  which  he  imbibed  in  our  professional  schools,  and  I  therefore 
look  with  prido  to  the  fact  that  his  name  must  ever  be  enrolled  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  our  ranks. 

"  Many  doubts  have  attended  the  movements  of  our  great  explorer  in  his 
latter  years,  which  will  probably  be  soon  cleared  up,  as  his  pajiers  become 
collected  and  collated.  And  within  tho  last  few  months  many  have  hesitated 
to  believe  that  he  was  dead.  Above  all,  it  seemed  beyond  ordinary  probability 
tliat  his  remains  would  have  been  brought  from  Central  Africa  to  our  heart  of 
London.  That  a  body  was  on  its  way  from  this  all  but  mythical  region  could 
hardly  bo  doubted  after  the  examination  at  Zanzibar  of  the  remains ;  but  many 
were  sceptical  as  to  this  dead  Iramo  being  that  of  Livingstone.  Up  to  within 
a  few  days,  1  may  say  until  between  five  and  six  o'clock  this  afternoon,  oven 
the  closest  believers  in  his  story  felt  in  the  position  that  they  could  not  affirm 
more  than  was  the  general  rumour. 

"  Happily,  it  wss  borne  in  mind  by  many  old  friends  that  he  had  one  con- 
dition of  body  which  would  mark  tho  idcntiBcation  of  his  remains  even  if  years 
And  years  bad  elapsed.  The  skcUton  of  the  human  frame  being  the  lost  part 
which  decays  and  falls  into  imjialixible  dust,  it  was  thought  by  those  who 
knew  some  part  of  his  physical  condition  that  if  it  should  be  proved,  on  ana- 
tomical examination,  the  remains  of  an  old  ununited  fracture  in  his  left  humerus 
(arm  bone)  could  be  recognised,  all  doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  settled  at 
once  and  for  ever. 

"  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  the  honour  of  being  8electc<l  to  make  the 
■crucial  examination  to  this  end,  and  I  have  accordingly  perfurmrd  that  duty. 
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From  what  I  bare  seen  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  those  who  have  oontrived  to  secure  that  the  body  ahoold  be  carried 
through  the  long  distance  fiom  where  Livingstone  died  until  it  oonld  readi  a 
place  where  transit  was  comparatively  easy,  accomplished  their  task.  The 
lower  limbs  were  so  severed  from  the  trunk  that  the  length  of  the  bnlk  of 

Eackage  was  reduced  to  a  little  over  four  feet.  The  soft  tissues  seem  to  have 
cen  removed  to  a  great  extent  from  the  bones,  and  these  latter  were  so  dis- 
posed that  by  doubling  and  otherwise  the  shortening  was  accomplished.  The 
abdominal  viscera  were  absent,  and  so  were  those  of  the  chest,  including,  of 
course,  heart  and  lungs.  There  had  been  made  a  large  opening  in  front  of  the 
obdomen,  and  through  that  the  native  operators  had  ingenioualyoontrived  to 
remove  the  contents  of  ^e  chest,  as  well  as  of  the  abdomen.  The  akin  over 
chest,  sternum,  and  ribs  had  been  untouched. 

"  Before  these  points  were  clearly  ascertained,  some  coarse  tapes  had  to  be 
loosened,  which  set  free  some  rough  linen  material — a  striped  coloured  bit  of 
cotton  cloth,  such  as  might  have  been  an  attractive  material  for  the  natives, 
among  whom  Ldvingstone  travelled — a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  which  doubtlen 
belonged  to  the  traveller's  scanty  wardrobe,  and  in  particular  a  laree  portion 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  had  formed  the  principal  pert  of  the  package — the 
case  thereof,  no  doubt.  The  akin  of  the  trunk,  from  the  pelvis  to  the  crown 
of  the  head,  had  been  untouched.  Everywhere  was  that  shrivelling,  which 
might  have  been  expected  after  salting,  baking  in  the  sun,  and  eleven  montfaa 
of  time.  The  features  of  the  face  could  not  be  recognised.  The  hair  on  the 
scalp  was  plentiful,  and  much  longer  than  he  wore  it  when  last  in  England. 
A  moustache  could  not  be  recognised,  but  whiskers  were  in  abundance.  Hie 
forehead  was  in  shape  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  from  memory,  and  from  the 
pictures  and  busts  now  extant.  The  circumference  of  the  cranium,  from  the 
oodput  to  the  brow,  was  23(  inches,  which  was  recognised  by  some  presmt  to 
be  in  accordance  with  such  measurements  when  alive. 

"  In  particular  the  arms  attracted  attention.  They  lay  as  if  placed  in  oixii- 
nary  fa&hion,  each  down  by  the  side.  The  skin  and  tissues  under  were  on  each 
side  shrunk  almost  to  skeleton  bulk,  and  at  a  glance  to  practised  eyes — there 
were  five,  I  may  say  six,  professional  men  present — the  state  of  the  left  ann 
wag  such  as  to  convince  everyone  present  who  had  examined  it  during  life, 
that  ihe  limb  was  Livingstone's.  Exactly  in  the  region  of  the  attachment  of 
the  deltoid  to  the  humerus,  there  were  the  indications  of  an  oblique  fracture. 
On  moving  the  arm  there  were  the  indications  of  the  ununited  fracture.  A 
closer  investigation  and  dissection  displayed  the  false  joint  which  had  long  ago 
been  so  well  recognised  by  those  who  had  examined  the  arm  in  fcmner  days. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  MoSat,  and  in  particular.  Dr.  Kirk,  late  of  Zanzibar,  and  Dr. 
Loudon,  of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  at  once  recognised  the  condition.  Having 
myself  been  consulted  regarding  the  state  of  the  limb  when  Livingstone  was- 
last  in  London,  I  was  convinced  that  the  remains  of  the  great  traveller  lay 
before  us.  Thousands  of  heads  with  a  like  large  ciroiunfeience  might  have 
been  under  similar  scrutiny ;  the  skeletons  of  hundreds  of  thousands  might 
liave  been  so ;  the  humerus  in  each  might  have  been  perfect ;  if  one  or  both 
Itad  been  broken  during  life  it  would  have  united  again  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  tyro  could  easily  have  detected  the  peculiarity.  The  condition  of  imnnited 
fracture  in  this  locality  is  exceedingly  rare.  I  say  this  from  my  personal  pro- 
fessional experience,  and  that  such  a  specimen  should  have  turned  up  in  London 
from  the  centre  of  Africa,  excepting  in  the  body  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  where  it 
was  known  by  competent  authorities  to  have  existed,  is  beyond  human  credi- 
bility. It  must  not  be  supposed  by  those  who  are  not  professionally  acquainted 
with  this  kind  of  lesion — which  often  causes  so  much  interest  to  the  practical 
surgeon — that  a  fracture  and  new  joint  of  the  kind  now  referred  to  could  have 
been  of  recent  date,  or  made  for  a  purpose.    There  were  in  reality  all  the  indi- 
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cations  which  the  espcrienced  pfttholo^t  recognises  as  inrallible,  sncli  as  tlio 
attenuated  cooilition  of  the  two  great  fragments  (common  under  such  circum- 
stances), and  the  semblance  of  a  new  joint,  but  sctunll}*  there  wiis  a  snmll 
fragment  detached  from  the  others  which  bore  out  Livingstone's  own  view  th:it 
the  lioncs  had  been  '  crunched  into  splinters.'  Having  had  ample  opportunity 
<if  examining  the  arm  during  life,  and  conversing  \vith  Livingstone  on  the 
subject,  and  being  one  of  those  who  entertained  hopes  that  the  last  reports  of 
Livingstone's  death  might,  like  others,  prove  false,  I  approached  the  examina- 
tion with  an  anxious  fi.'cling  regarding  this  great  and  most  peculiar  crucial  test. 
The  first  glance  at  the  left  arm  set  my  mind  at  rest,  and  that,  with  the  further 
vxaminntion,  made  me  as  positive  as  to  the  identity  of  these  remains  as  that 
there  haslKwn  among  us  in  modern  times  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  humai> 
race — David  Livingstone. 

"  The  accompanying  extract  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  '  Missionary  Travels 
and  Researches  in  South  Africa,'  *  published  in  18.i7,  will  he  read  with  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  date.  It  bears  sppcially  upon  the  matter  now  in  question. 
The  physiology  referred  to  has,  I  know,  attracted  special  attention  from  the 
late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  others,  and  the  pathos  of  Ids  statement  of  how 
he  meant  to  have  kept  the  tale  of  the  occurrence  '  in  store  to  tell  my  grand- 
children when  in  my  dotage,'  must  (ouch  the  heart  of  all  who  have  sympathy 
with  the  life-story  of  this  modem  hero. 

"  Wm.  Feboussov. 

"  Georg»«trect.  HiiDorer-«]atre,  April  15th,  1874." 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  having  fixed  Saturday  the  I8tli  as  the 
day  of  the  interment,  the  Committee  had  but  two  days  within 
which  to  mtike  all  necessary  arrangement* — the  invitation  of 
mourners  and  representatives  of  public  bodies,  and  the  distribution 
of  tickets  for  tlie  Abbey  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  the  public. 
The  Dean  placed  900  reserved  places  at  the  service  of  the  Com- 
mittee, tickets  for  which  were  furnished  to  them  by  the  undertaker. 
To  aid  in  the  selection  of  persons  to  be  invited  to  the  funeral,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  tickets,  the  Committee  added  to  their  number 
Mr.  E.  Kntcliinson,  Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary-  Society,  and 
Dr.  Birdwood,  of  the  India  OflSca  Meantime,  the  coiBn  was  placed 
in  the  Map-Room  of  the  Society,  and  visited  during  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  IGth  and  17th,  by  a  large  number  of  the  Fellows  and 
the  public. 

The  Committee  had,  at  first,  the  intention  of  limiting  the  cost  of 
the  funeral  to  the  amount  of  the  Government  grant,  viz.  250^,  and 
they  directed  Messrs.  Banting  accordingly  to  provide  nothing  but 
what  was  strictly  necessary  ;  and  prepare  for  five  mourning  carriage* 
only,  which  was  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  admit  of. 
The  necessity,  however,  for  providing  places  in  the  funeral  cortege 
for  the  numerous  representatives  of  municipal,  scientific,  and  re- 
ligious bodies,  who  requested  to  he  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremony,  became  so  urgent  that  they  were  obliged  gradually  to 
increase  the  Dumber  of  mourning  carriages  to  twelve.    Several  nn- 

;  to  his  enoomuter  with  the  lion. 
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foreseen  items  of  expense  also  presented  themselves,  snch.  as  a  new 
and  suitable  coffin,  &o.,  which  tended  to  augment  the  total  cost  of 
the  funeral  to  600/.  19«.  Id.,  viz.,  Messrs.  Banting's  hill,  4871  6«.  lOA, 
and  cost  of  postages,  telegrams,  &o.,  132.  128.  3d. 

As  already  stated  in  General  Rigbj's  Eeport  of  the  Proceedings 
at  Southampton,  no  expenses  were  incurred  at  that  place  on  account 
of  the  reception  of  the  body,  and  the  London  and  South-Westem 
Bailway  Company  made  no  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  the  same 
to  London. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral : — 
First  coach. — Mr.  T.  S.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  W.  Oswell  Living- 
stone (sons),  Dr.  Moffat,  Mr.  James  Vavasseur  (relatives).  2nd  coach, 
—Sir  T.  Steele,  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb,  Jacob  Wainwright 
(pall  bearers) ;  African  boy  Ealulu  in  this  carriage.  Srd  ooach. — 
Bev.  Horace  Waller,  Mr.  Oswell,  Mr.  E.  Young,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley 
(pall  bearers).  4th  coach. — Sir.  W.  Fei^sson,  Rev.  H.  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Dr.  J.  Loudon,  and  Mr.  James  Hannan.  5th  coach. — The 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  k-ob.  (Presi- 
dent Eoyal  Geographical  Society),  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  E.C.B. 
(Vice-President  Boyal  G^graphical  Society),  and  Mr.  Kenneth  B. 
Murdiison.  6th  coach. — General  Bigby,  Colonel  J.  A.  Grant,  as. ; 
Mr.  J.  Murray,  and  Mr.  J.  Young,  jun.  (of  Kelly).  7th  coach. — 
Yioe-Admiralle  Baron  de  la  BonciSre  le  Noury  (President  French 
Geographical  Society),  Dr.  Hooker  (President  Eoyal  Society),  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  (Assistant-Secretary  Boyal  Geogra- 
phical Society).  8th  coach. — The  Provost  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Braithwaite,  Mr.  C.  E.  Markham,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Major  (Secretaries 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society).  9th  coach. — Eev.  Dr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
T.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Ealston,  Mr.  J.  Young,  of  Kelly  (Mends  of  the 
family).  10th  ooach. — ^The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Duncan  M'Laren,  ii.p. ;  Mr.  James  Cowan,  m.p.  ;  Mr.  Joeiah  Living- 
stone. 11th  coach. — The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Watson 
(President,  Faculty  of  Physicians,  Glasgow),  Baillie  Walls  (Chief 
Magistrate,  Glasgow),  Baillie  Bain.  12th  ooach. — Mr.  Edwin  Jones 
(Mayor  of  Southampton),  Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  Mr.  A.  Laing 
(in  charge  of  the  body  from  Zanzibar).  q  p  giQ^^ 

1  Savile  Bow,  April  27tli,  1874.  j,  j^  Qrast. 


Since  the  above  Eeport  was  received  and  accepted  by  the  Council, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  communicated  to  the  President 
their  intention  of  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  the  funeral. 
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2. — Memorial  to  the  Vnxvenilie*  of  Oxford  and  CambriJ'je. 

ORE  the  close  of  the  Session  the  following  Memorial  was  ad- 
dlMsed  by  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  the  Council,  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  : — 

To  THE  Vice-Chascellor  op  the  Univebsitt  of  Oxford. 
Sir. 

I  um  requested  by  Ihe  Council  of  the  Roj-al  Geographical 
Society  to  submit  for  your  own  consideration,  and  for  that  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  the  claim  of  Geographical  Science  to  due 
recognition  in  any  future  redistribution  of  Academical  revenues. 

The  Council  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  have  observed 
with  much  satisfaction  that  a  definite  place  has  been  assigned  to 
Geography  in  the  new  scheme  for  the  esamination  of  schools  by  the 
Universities.  In  making  their  present  application,  they  are  aware 
that  it  would  bo  premature  to  expect  any  decisive  reply  until  the 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  Academical  revenues  shall 
have  made  its  report,  and  action  shall  bo  taken  thereupon,  either  by 
the  Government  or  by  tho  Universities  themselves.  The  Council 
are  also  aware  that  a  great  part  of  Academical  revenue  is  derived 
from  College  endowments,  which  are  not  strictly  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Universities.  Nevertheless,  they  entertain  the  conviction  that 
no  plan  for  dealing  with  College  endowments  is  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  without  having  been  previously  laid  before  tho 
Universities,  whose  recommendations  on  this  subject  must  needs 
carry  the  greatest  weight  and  authority. 

I  am,  therefore,  requested  to  represent  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  it  would  be  highly  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Geography  in  tho  University 
of  Oxford,  and,  moreover,  to  found  Geographical  Fellowships,  side 
by  side  with  tho  existing  Eadcliffe  Travelling  Fellowships  which, 
as  they  understand,  are  applied  to  the  promotion  of  Medical  as 
distinct  from  Geographical  Science. 

In  suppoit  of  this  proposal,  I  would  venture  to  remark  that,  since 
the  results  of  all  the  natural  sciences  arc  co-ordinate  in  PhvBical 
Geography,  that  study  would  appear  to  be  eminently  suitable  for 
professorial  research  and  teaching  in  Universities,  which  are  already 
rich  in  representatives  of  these  sciences.  It  would  not  tend  in  any 
degree  to  supersede  the  special  cultivation  of  any  independent 
science,  but  would  rather  intensify  the  interest  now  felt  in  each  of 
them,  by  showing  their  general  value  in  scientific  education,  and  by 
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establiBhing  connections  between  them  which  might  otherwice  he 
nnobserved.  I  may  add  that  Physical  G^graphy  has  the  advantage 
of  being  well  adapted  to  lectures  before  mixed  audiences,  because 
many  of  its  results  are  so  broad  and  popular  as  to  reach  the  usder- 
standing  and  imagination  even  of  those  who  have  little  soientifio 
knowledge. 

I  would  further  point  out  that,  while  the  facilities  for  travelling 
are  so  vastly  extended,  and  while  the  number  of  young  men  who 
travel  after  leaving  the  University,  for  the  sake  of  supplementing 
their  education,  is  increasing  every  year,  very  few  of  them  are 
qualified  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  the  information  which  they 
may  or  might  obtain,  and  fewer  still  are  qufilified  to  make  observa- 
tions of  the  least  scientific  value.  The  same  may  be  said,  with 
little  variation,  of  the  much  smaller  number  who  go  out  aa  mis- 
sionaries, and  who  often  enjoy  precious  opportunities  of  collecting 
new  evidence,  not  merely  on  Oeographical  questions,  but  on 
questions  of  Ethnological  and  Philological  interest.  Such  persons, 
if  previously  trained  under  an  able  Professor  at  an  University; 
would  be  among  the  most  valuable  correspondents  of  this  and  other 
scientific  bodies. 

The  institution  of  University  Fellowships,  on  the  principle 
of  those  founded  under  Dr.  Badcliffe's  will  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  Geographical  Science, 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  and  effective  mode  of  directing  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  so  common  among  young  travellers,  into  an  useful 
channel.  If  this  view  should  be  adopted  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  I  would  suggest,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society,  that  one  of  such  Fellowships  thus  set  apart 
might  with  propriety  be  called  "  Livingstone  Fellowship,"  in  mraaoiy 
of  the  great  traveller  who  combined  in  himself  the  character  of 
Missionary,  Geographer,  and  Soientifio  Observer,  and  whose  example 
might  be  thereby  kept  before  the  eyes  of  English  youths  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 


*,*  The  memorial  to  the  Yice-Cbanoellor  of  Cambridge  varied  firom  the  above 
in  certain  minor  points  relating  to  the  different  circomstanoea  of  the  Umversity. 
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3. — Cirevlar  and  Programme  of  llus  Cowjris  International  de$  Sciencet 
Oewjraphiquet,  to  meet  in  Paris  in  the  Spring  of  1875. 

(ClBCUl.AR.) 

"  La  connniBsance  de  notre  habitation  terrestre  est,"  comme  I'a  dit  nn  de 
1108  g&igrai)hes  leg  plus  distingti^*  "  la  science  il  laqucUc  non.i  nous  rattachons 

Sar  les  liens  leg  plus  intiiiics:  iicu  de  sujets  toucbont  a  ilc  si  nombreux  et  & 
c  si  grands  intdrfits." 

Cunime  toutes  Ics  nutrcs  sciences  ccpendant,  U  Q&>grapbie  a  ^t^  loogtempe 
\c  doin.tino  exclusif  de  quelqnes  nires  adoptes.  C'est  seulcmcnt  loisque 
I'esprit  de  recherche  scientiRque  s'cst  rdjiaudu  dans  le  inonde,  qu'ello  a  aussi 
particijHS  an  coumnt  qui  eutraiuait  le  genre  hiimain  vers  I'^tude,  Les  gou- 
vcrnomente  ont  favorisi^  ses  progr^s;  puis  dvs  aKsociations  librcs  se  soot 
form<Ses  successivement  sur  des  points  divers  pour  donner  aiix  travaux 
gfographiques  une  jilus  vivo  impulsion.  A  peine  crepes,  ccs  Society  ont 
senti  1«  bcsoin  de  coordonner  Icurs  ocuvrcs  s^paries,  d'abord  en  ^tablissant  dc« 
corres^xindancca  r(<guli^re8  ;  plus  tard,  la  Tacilite'  dcs  communications  aidant, 
en  appelant  h  une  commune  discussion  tous  les  hommes  qui  s'^taient  occup& 
isol^ment  de  si  graves  problemes. 

De  cette  pcns^  est  n6  le  Congr^  tenu  en  1871  i\  Anvers,  et  ai  le  grand  et 
Mgitime  succ^s  do  cette  rste  de  la  science  est  M  en  majeure  partie  an  zMe 
habile  d'^minents  or<:anisatenrs  et  au  concours  empress^  de  nombreux  ndh^rontK, 
comment  ne  pas  I'attribuer  aussi  h  I'int^rSt  exceptionnel  que  pr&tente  tine 
scienco  dont  le  domaine,  -^  peine  limite',  est  exploite  partiellemcnt  par  bcau- 
ooup  d'autrcs,  et  peut  servir  de  terrain  coiiimun  a  dcs  recherches  si  varices  ? 

CTest  cette  voie,  d^jJi  ouverte,  que  la  Soci^te'  de  Ge'ographie  de  I'aris  vent 
suivre  K  son  tour,  encouragfe  dans  cette  ticho  par  ceux  mfimes  qui  I'avaient 
commenc^e.  Forte  de  I'appui  du  Mor^chal  President  de  la  H«5publique,  et 
cs|i(Srant  obteair  I'adhesiou  des  gouvernements  Strangers,  die  a  d^idd  qu'uL 
uouveau  Congrte  des  sciences  g&graphiques  sera  convoque'  &  Paris,  au  prin- 
temps  de  I'ann^  1875. 

£tudier  la  terre  dans  ses  aspects  divers,  dans  sa  constitution  physique, 
dans  les  n)anifcstationg  dc  la  vie  k  sa  surface;  examiner  les  moyens  de  la 
inusurer  et  do  la  reprc^iccitcr,  et  determiner  ses  rapports  avec  les  corps  celestes; 
r^tablir  les  dtats  snccessifs  de  notre  plan^te  aux  difl'^rentes  dpoques,  et  retrouver 
8ur  ie  sol  les  empreintes  de  I'hisloirc  reconstitu^  par  IVrudition  modeme; 
cberclier  d  rendre  plus  promptcs  et  plus  faciles  les  relations  catrc  les  peuples 
et  a  livrer  jmr  dcgrds  &  I'homme  toute  la  surface  habitable  ;  comparer  entre 
ellcs  les  melbodes  d'enseignement  et  unifier  les  efforts  |x)ur  la  difl'usion  et  lu 
prugriss  dc  la  science ;  s'entendro  sur  les  explorations  a  entreprendre  et  sur  la 
luaui^re  de  mettre,  pour  lesaccomplir,  les  forces  humaines  k  m€me  de  triomphcr 
de  tousles  obstacles  ;  en  un  mot,  constater  cc  qui  est  certain,  discuter  ce  qui 
est  douteux,  dikouvrir  ce  qui  est  inoonnu  dans  IVtudc  th&jriquc  et  pratique 
de  la  tcrre,  tcl  est  le  but  du  Congr^  de  Paris. 

Nous  faisons  done  appel  aux  GtJographes  qtii  s'appliquent  sp^cialement  il 
cct  ordro  d'^tudes;  aux  savants  qui  dans  d'autres  recherches  cm[>runte&t 
quelquefois  le  seoours  du  la  Geographic:  aux  voyageurs  qui,  au  peril  mSme 
dc  leur  vie,  on  le  salt,  ont  ^rgi  les  horizons  de  la  science  et  raultiplid  les 
routes  du  commerce  ;  aux  professeurs  qui,  par  leuni  enseignements  ou  lears 
Merits,  utit  coQtribu6  k  rdpandre  les  oonoaissances  ge'ographiques ;  aux  ing^ 
nieurs  qui,  par  Icurs  admirables  travaux,  ont  cr^  des  communications  dans  U< 
monde  enticr ;  &  tous  ceux  enfin,  et  le  nombre  en  est  grand,  qui  ])ortent  a  toutes 
cos  questions  un  puissant  inte'rSt,  et  qui  croient  utile  de  propoger  de  plus  en 
plus  une  science  e'minemnicnt  ne'cessairc. 


*  Vivien  de  Saint-Hartin, '  Bistoite  de  la  Qeojcmphie.' 
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Kous  coDvioDB  k  ces  assises  pacifiques  les  hommes  de  bonne  volont^  de  tons 
les  pays,  certains  qu'ils  n'y  apportcront  d'autre  passion  que  celle  de  la  vdrite. 
Nous  demanderons  plus  particulilremeut  le  concours  des  Soci£t4s  scieatifiqaes 
^trangferes,  et  nous  les  prierons  d'envoyer  des  d^l^&,  de  d^igner  les  per- 
sonnes  auxquelles  des  convocations  devront  etre  adrese^  de  signaler  les  ques- 
tions qui  pourront  fitre  avantageusement  poshes. 

Le  Congr^  sera  accompagn£  d'une  Exposition  des  objets  ayant  trait  &  I'^tude 
de  laGtographie.  Des  recompenses  serontd&^m^es  aux  plus  militants  poimi 
les  exposants. 

Cest  la,  dans  son  ensemble,  le  programme  des  mesnies  que  prendia  la 
Society  de  G^ographie  pour  donner  k  la  eolennit^  tout  I'&lat  qu'elle  oomporte. 
Confiantc  dans  I'utilit^  de  son  entreprise,  soutenue  par  de  hauts  patroiukges  et 
de  nombreuses  adh^ons,  la  Soci^U  se  consacrera  avec  sollicitude  et  fen6- 
v^rance  &  cette  oeuvre  de  lumiere  et  de  ymx.  II  appartieut  k  tons  de  rendre 
notre  tentative  durable  et  f^conde  par  une  propagande  active,  par  uu  concours 
d^vou^,  par  une  attention  soutenue.  lis  seront  comme  nous  bien  r^compens^ 
si  nos  efforts  r£unis  r^ussissent  k  faire  avancer  I'bumanit^  d'un  pas  de  plus 
dans  la  voie  du  progrte,  et  si,  imitateiirs  aujourd'hui,  nous  pouvons  ^  notre 
tour  servir  de  modMes  k  ceux  qui  nous  suivront,  contribuant  ainsi  k  fonder  une 
^re  p^riodique  de  Congrte  intemationaux  tenus  successivement  dans  chaqne 
I)ay8,  oil  les  bommes  de  savoir  ct  d'intelligence  dcl&ireront  le  pasB^  et  pf<- 
pareront  I'avenir  des  sciences  g^ographiques. 

Le  Prdtident  de  la  SociiU  de  OiograpMe, 

Vioe-Amiral  Baron  db  LA  BONClilBE  LE  NOUET. 
Le  Prdsident  de  la  Commitsion  eentrale, 
DELESSE, 
Ing&iear  en  chef  des  Hint*. 
Le  Ikcr&aire  g^fral  de  la  SocUU  Oiographie, 
Le  Oommitiaire  giniral  du  Congrh,  MAUNOIB. 

Baion  B.  BEILLE. 

Paris,  le  28  Mars  1874. 


Lift  of  Svihjectafor  Discussion  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ckmgreas. 

I.  Gboufe  Math^matiqijk. — QSographie  MathAnatique — QiodSsie — 
Topographie. 

1.  Substitution  de  la  division  cent&imale  du  quart  de  la  circonfi$rence,  k  la 
division  dite  sexag^simale.  Consequences  relatives  k  la  division  du  temps  en 
astronomie. 

2.  Choix  d'un  z^ro  pour  un  nivellement  g^n^ral. 

3.  Instruments  de  precision  les  plus  r^cents ;  chronomStres ;  appareils  enre- 
gistreurs ;  planchette  phofographique. 

4.  Mesure  des  differences  de  longitudes.  Utilisation  des  lignes  t^l^- 
graphiques  au  point  de  vue  de  la  determination  des  longitudes.  Progrte 
apportds  &  la  g^ograpbie  par  la  teMgrapbie  eiectrique.  Emploi  des  ditono- 
metres. 

5.  Mesure  d'un  arc  de  meridien  dans  I'bdmispb^re  sud  et  en  particulier  dims 
la  B^publique  Argentine. 

6.  £tudes  des  courbures  g^nerales  ou  locales  de  I'eoorce  terrestre. 

7.  £tude  syntbetique  des  faits  d'alignement  naturels.  Observations  qui 
peuvent  mettre  en  Evidence  des  fails  d'alignement,  en  dehors  de  celles  qui  sc 
X^ursnivent  d^jk  sur  les  chalnes  de  montagnes,  les  sillons  et  les  contours  hydro- 
gtaphiques.    Bdseau  pentagonal.    Applications  de  ces  etudes. 
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8.  Attractions  locals.    Corapftraison  Hes  r^ultats  entach^  de  leur  influ- 
ence el  des  rfeultats  fournis  par  In  gM^sie. 

9.  £tudc  do  la  variation  du  la  nesaiitciir  2k  I'aidc  du  pcndule.     Choix  des 
[Joints  oik  il  aerait  lo  plus  utile  dc  iairc  de  nunvclles  observations. 

10.  Instraments  les  plus  simples,  m^thudcs  les  plus  ropides  (lour  dtSterminer 
la  d(!clinaison  magneiique. 

11.  Publicstiou  dea  cartes  donnant  les  courbcs  de  ddclinaison  mjign^tique. 

12.  Perfectionnemcnta  ap]Kirt&  aux  tuethodes  de  lev&  toiwgraphiqucs. — 
Applications  de  la  photographic*. 

13.  C'aiK'vas  des  cartes  g^grapliiqucs.    Projections  et  constnictions  diversos. 
Cboix  Taisonud  du  systime  h  appliqucr.    Comi.iar.ii8on  des  canevas  adopts  j 
imiT  leg  cartes  des  grands  £tats.     Fussibilit*!  d'unifier  les  travanx  carto-  ' 
graphiques  des  divers  services.    Cartes  hypsomtftriques. 


II.  Gboupb  HTDBOOBAPinquB. — IJydroijraphU — Oiograjihie  Maritime, 

14.  Cboix  d'nn  systemc  simple  ct  iinifonuc  four  compter  les  riaubs  de 
vent. 

15.  Progris  rdoents  api)ortds  par  I'dtude  do  regime  des  vents  dans  la  questiou 
des  itiii(!raire8  maritimes. 

W.  Hccberches  de  la  profondeur  Ik  laqnelle  se  propegc  Pagitatioa  de  la  sur- 
face dc  la  mer. 

IT.  £tudea  des  marto;  lois  g^n^raJes;  anomalies.  Choix  des  lienx  les 
plus  pnjpres  k  I'obiiervatiou  de  ccs  ph(!nomencs. 

18.  l^tudes  des  ras  de  mardo  et  de  Icurs  causes.  Phdnombnes  auabgncs  dan» 
k-s  <;rands  lacs. 

Ut.  Etudes  des  cournnts  marins.     Question  des  courants  dous  les  d^troits. 

20.  Propagation  de  la  uiar^e  dans  les  rivieres. 

21.  Plogrte  r(5conts  de  I'elude  du  rdgime  des  cours  d'eau. 

22.  Determination  de  la  temperature  de  la  mcr  ik  dlB'drcntes  profondeurs. 
lustniments  k  employer.  Choix  des  points  oti  ccs  observations  doivent  fltre 
faites  de  prtSr^rcnce. 

23.  Couscs  de  la  temiJ^rature  du  Gulf-Stream. 

24.  Soudagcs  dans  les  grandcs  profondeurs.  Observations  physiques  et 
chimiqucs  qui  en  sent  inseparables.  Instruments  les  jjIus  simples  ;  m^tbodcs 
les  plus  pratiques. — Pose  des  cSblca  USIdgraphiques  eous-marius. 

25.  Programme  d'instructions  intemationalcs  relatives  aux  observations  qui 
peuveat  Ctre  faites  utilemcut  'a  bord. 


in.    Gboute    Phtsique. — Oio^raphie    Physique — MiUordogie    GiiUmh- 
Ge'oloffie   Qinirale — O&xjraplne  BoUtniqiie  el  Zoologique — AnUiropUogit ' 
Qenirale. 

2G.  Fails  nouveaux  et  bicn  constatda  rclativement  Ik  la  mobility  de  rdooroo 
terrestre  depuis  les  temps  hist^iriques. 

27.  Comment  ^tabhr  des  rei)4res  qui  permettent  de  oonstster  cette  mobility 
du  sol  et  d'en  mesurer  I'aniplitudc,  quelque  faiblo  qu'ello  soit,  tanti  I'int^rieur 
des  continents  qu'au  bord  des  mers. 

28.  Thdorios  diverges  relatives  %  Torigine  des  montagnes. 

29.  Faire  ressortir  les  rapports  qui  existent  entre  le  relief  dn  aol  et  sa  con- 
stitution gcologique. 

30.  Lithologie  du  fond  des  mers. 

31.  lie'sultats  actuels  des  nouvelles  dtudcs  sur  les  inBuenocs  qu'exercent  les 
phcnomincs  astronomiqucs,  tela  q\io :  taches  dn  soleil,  chutes  de  mdt^orites,&c. 
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32.  Fitire  oonnaltre  les  faits  nonveanx  relatifs  i,  circulation  de  ratmosphin 
et  de  rOc^an,  aux  ddplacements  des  courants  adriens  et  maxitiineB  et  k  leni 
influence  sur  les  climats. 

33.  Bechercher  I'origine  et  la  marche  g^n^ralo  des  grands  toarbillona  atn>o- 
sphdriques  ou  cyclones  ainsi  que  leurs  p^riodes.  Pr&siaer  leor  durfe,  leor  6iergie 
et  IVtendne  des  pays  cxpos^  k  leurs  eflets. 

34.  Moyens  &  employer  pour  donner  plus  d'extension  ii  IVtaUisaeinent  et  k 
la  discussion  des  oliserTations  m^t^rologiques  simultan^es,  raoommand^es  par 
le  Congrte  international  de  Yienne. 

35.  Signaler  les  travaux  les  plus  r&%nts  relatirs  k  la  distribation  g&o- 
graphique  des  lignes  isuth&res,  isochimfenes  et  isobares  et  &  la  rdputition  des 
pluies.  Quel  est  le  procM<f  le  plus  correct  pour  obtenir  les  moyenneg 
annuelleH? 

36.  La  quantity  d'eau  qui  tombe  annuellement  sur  le  globe  a-t-elle  sabi  des 
variations,  soit  a  I'^poque  actuelle,  soit  aux  ^poques  g^logiques  antAieures? 
Quelles  contr^  ont  pr^sent^  de  m&noire  d'homme,  des  changetnenta  de  oette 
nature? 

37.  Quelle  modification  le  percement  de  I'isthme  de  Suez  a-(-il  prodnite  but 
le  climat  des  pays  environnants?  Quelles  seraient,  d'aprte  les  etudes  les  pins 
rtontes,  I'dtendue  de  la  roer  Saharienne  aboutissant  au  golfe  de  Chtbes  et  les 
variations  de  climat  qu'elle  produirait  en  Afrique  et  en  Europe  ? 

38.  Comparer  I'^tat  mdt^rologique  ancien  et  actuel  des  pays  oii  les  foists 
ont  iU  d^vast^es.  Pr&;iser  I'influence  que  les  reboisements  ou  gazonnemeata 
des  montagnes  ont  eue  sur  la  quantity  de  pluie  tomb&  et  sur  r&oulement  des 
eaux  k  la  surface  du  sol. 

39.  Distributions  g^ographiques  des  gites  de  combustibles  min^taox,  des 
m^taux  prdcieux  et  particuli^ment  de  Tor  et  de  I'argent. 

40.  Faire  connaltre  la  distribution  g^ogtaphique  des  sables,  aa  bord  de  la 
mer  et  k  I'int^rienr  des  continents.  Discuter  leur  onginei,  ainsi  que  les  causes 
et  les  effets  de  leurs  d^placements. 

41.  Distribution  g&4;raphique  des  esp^ces  animales  et  v^tales  pendant  les 
temps  tertiaires.  Conslqnences  qui  en  a^ulent  relativement  k  la  climatologie 
du  globe  pendant  cette  p^riode,  et  relativement  i,  la  distribution  des  terres  et 
des  eaux.  Rapports  g^graphiques  entre  les  iaunes  et  les  flores  tertiaires  et  les 
&nnes  et  les  flores  actuelles. 

412.  Distribution  g&>;raphiqne  des  esp^s  animales  et  v^g^tales  pendant  les 
temps  quaternaires.  Cona^uences  qui  en  d^ulent  relativement  k  la  cli- 
matologie du  globe  pendant  cette  p&-iode.  Bapports  g^ographiques  entre  les 
faunes  et  flores  quaternaires  et  les  iaunes  et  les  nores  actuelles.  bxtinctions  et 
migrations.    Distribution  des  terres  et  des  eaux  pendant  cette  pdriode. 

43.  Peut-on  ^tablir,  per  I'^tude  de  leur  fanne  et  de  leur  flore,  quels  sont  les 
pointe  du  globe  qui  jadis  ^taient  reli&  &  la  Nouvelle-Zdlande  ? 

44.  Influence  des  causes  ant^rieures  a  la  p^riode  g^ologique  actuelle  sur 
I'aire  occnp^e  k  notre  ^poque  par  les  esp&ces  vi^^tales. 

45.  Influence  du  climat,  de  la  latitude  et  de  I'altitude  sur  la  v^g^tation. 

46.  Quelle  est  la  part  des  divers  agents  de  dispersion  des  graines  dans  la 
distribution  g&]graphique  des  especcs  v^^tales  ? 

47.  De  rhommc  et  des  cultures  envisage  comme  cause  de  la  dispersion 
d'un  grand  nombre  d'esp^ces  cosmopolites  ou  i,  tr^large  diffusion.  FIant«s 
accompagnant  le  plus  g^n^ralement  Thomme  dans  ses  migrations. 

48.  Espices,  genres  et  families  de  plantes  qui  sont  caract^ristiques  des 
grandes  legions  naturelles. 

49.  V^iitaux  cultiv&  en  grand  dans  les  regions  naturelles. 

60.  Changemente  produits  dans  les  flores  par  le  ddboisement,  le  d^friche- 
ment,  le  pacage  et  la  culture. 
51.  C!onclusiona  pratiques  que  I'on  pent  tirer  de  I'^tude  d'une  flore  et  de  sa 
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comparaison  avoc  ccllc  d'autreg  contttjos  an  point  de  me  de  rasriculture  ou  de 
racclimntatioD. — Indication  des  plantes  utiles  ou  d'omomcnt,  dont  I'intro- 
diiction  peut  6tro  avantAgeusemrnt  tentce  d'a[>r^  ceu  dounfiea. 

52.  Quellcs  sont  Ips  causes  qui  font  Imbituellemcat  diafxiraltre  lea  cspdocs 
introduitcs  par  des  ciroonslances  accidcnteltes  dans  un  jays  ou  uno  station? — 
Quulles  sont,  au  contraire,  les  conditions  qui  ncuvent  amencr  la  purmancnce 
doa  ospdoeg  qui  y  ont  6t6  introduitcs  accitlcntollement  ? 

63.  Observations  et  collections  botaniques  \  faire  dans  les  voyages. 

54.  l!)tudier  Ics  rcsscmblances  et  les  dissemblances  qui  existent  cntre  la 
population  zoologiquo  des  diverecs  lies  de  la  Polyn^ie;  y  a-t-il  dans  cettc 
region  une  Taune  g^n^rale  ou  plusieurs  foyers  zoologiques  distincts  ?  Quelles 
sont  les  espdccs  indigenes  et  qncltcs  sont  les  espdces  introduitesV 

55.  Quelles  limites  septentrionales  doit-on  assigncr  k  la  faune  sud-am^i^- 
caiue? — A  quelle  d|x>quc  les  deux  parties  dn  Mouveau  Monde  se  sont-elles 
r^unics  I'une  ill  I'antro,  et  dans  quelle  mcsure  les  founes  de  ces  deux  regions  se 
sont'clles  in^lang^  ? 

56.  Les  animaux  do  TAmdrique  du  Nord  et  de  I'Aaie  septcutrionalo  appar- 
tiennent-ils  au  m£mo  foyer  zoologique  ? 

57.  Quelles  sont  les  modifications  que  la  fauno  curop^nne  a  subies  duraot 
I'dpoque  actuolU-  ? 

58.  Distribution  geograpbique  des  races  humaincs  pr^istoriques  et  de 
celles  qui  wtit  reganlet-s  coinme  fossiles ;  rapports  geographiquos  de  ces  races 
Bvec  les  races  iictuelles. 

69.  Expansion  de^  races  Immaines  depuiH  I'epoque  des  grandcs  d(!couvertc8 
modemes ;  nii;:raliouK,  transplantations,  acclimatoment,  substitution  d'anc 
race  ilniie  autre. 

60.  Distribution  g(kigmphique  dee  races  bnroaincs  anciennes  et  actuelles  de 
rOc6anie. — Discussion  des  lignes  de  Wallace :  Malais,  Papooaa  et  Negritos. — 
Mi'lanfsie,  Polyn&ie. 

61.  Distribution  geograpbique  des  races  noires  africaines. — N^ea  doli- 
choc^phalcs,  brachyo^phales,  Bosjetimans  et  races  derives. 

62.  Distribution  gdographiquo  des  races  jnunes. — Races  mongoliques  et 
mongoloides.     Races  jaunes  de  I'lnde  et  de  I'ludo-Chine. 

63.  Distribution  giSographique  des  races  americaines.  Peaux-Rotlges  et 
Esquimanx  blancs  et  rouges.  Extension  ancienne  el  actuelle  de  la  race 
Guaraiiie. 

64.  Distribution  giJograpbiquo  des  races  blanches.  Rapports  des  ^Idmeuts 
blancs  et  jaunes  dans  Ic  centre  et  le  sud  do  I'Asie.  Races  blanches  dc 
I'Afrique  septcntrionalc. 

65.  Geographic  modicale.    Phthisie  pulmonaire,  fievre  jaune,  cholera. 


IV.  Gbocpe  Histobique. — Giogmphie  Uutm-iijve  et  Eistoire  de  la 
Q&Hjrayhie — Ethnographte — Philoloifie. 

66.  Constater  snr  le  territoire  de  I'Europe  aux  temps  prdhistoriqnes,  I'exis- 
tence  de  populations  diverscs  d'instincts,  de  moeurs,  d'aptitudes,  d'aprte  lea 
monuments  qu'ellcs  ont  61ev£s,  les  ustenailes  et  les  ceuvres  d'art  qu'elles  ont 
fabriqajs. — Distinguer  les  zones  qu'elles  ont  rcspectivement  occup^s. 

67.  Constater  sur  le  territoire  de  I'Eimipo  aux  temps  prehistoriqnea, 
d'aprte  les  monuments,  les  ustensiles,  les  oeuvres  d'art,  d'apr^  les  matiires 
premidrea,  la  mise  en  ceuvre  de  ces  matidres,  les  proc^d^s  de  travail  et  I'ome- 
mentation,  I'existence  de  communicationB  entre  les  populations  Stabiles  aux 
extr6mit6s  oppos6es  de  I'Europe ;  entre  ces  populations  et  celles  de  I'Asie 
centrale. 

68.  Les  rdoentcs  inveetigations  paMontologiques  ont  t&vSi6,  mr  differeDts 
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points  da  globe,  particnli&retnent  en  Europe,  dos  traces  de  la  pi^aenoe  de 
Iliomme  ^  des  £poques  ant^rieures  aux  plus  anciens  docnmente  historiques. 
'Quelles  relations  peut-on  6tablir  entre  ces  notions  nouvelles  et  les  plus  anciens 
-documents  de  I'histoire  positive? 

69.  Tracer  un  tableau  g^ographique  et,  s'il  se  pent,  nne  carte  de  UKgypte 
pharaonique  avec  ses  divisions  religienses  et  administratives,  aa  temps  de 
Toutm^  III.  ou  de  Ramsis  le  Grand,  en  y  ajoutant  les  pays  soutniB  k  lent 
«mpire  tant  en  Asie  qu'en  Afrique ;  discuter  la  valeur  des  identifications  des 
noms  Coptes  avec  ceux  des  textes  bibliques  et  classiques. 

TO.  G&)grapbie  comparte  de  I'Asie  occidentals  et  de  ses  divimons  an  temps 
des  Sargonides  et  de  Darius  I".  Quels  Sclaircisaements  la  oonnaissanoe  des 
monuments  de  Khorsabad,  de  Babylone  et  de  Pers^polis  a-t-elle  appmi;^  aox 
textes  bibliques  ? 

71.  Farmi  les  monuments  qui  portent  g^n^ralement  anjonrd'hni  le  nom 
d'antiquitds  ifitrusques,  ne  faut-il  pas  distinguer  des  monuments  appartetuint 
i,  des  populations  d'origines  diverses,  notanunent  des  populations  P^Iasgiques, 
Samnites  et  Ombriennes  ? 

72.  Quel  est  le  point  de  depart  des  Emigrations  gauloises  en  Italie :  le  centra 
de  la  Gaule  ou  la  val\6e  da  Danube  ? 

73.  A  quel  groupe  de  peuples  appartenaient  les  Daces?  N'est-il  pa* 
possible  d'expliquer  les  noms  gdographiques  de  leur  territoire  qui  nous  ont  6t£ 
transmis  par  Ftol^m^  par  la  Table  de  Feutinger  et  par  les  outres  aateora  on 
monuments  classiques,  i  I'aide  d'un  des  idiomes  connus  ? 

74.  II  serait  curieux  de  connattre  les  documents  relatifs  anx  navigatioos 
qui  eurent  lieu  entre  I'^gypte,  le  sud  de  I'Arabie  et  I'lnde  pendant  la  pSriode 
•oil  les  Lagides  r^gndrent  en  .£gypte  et  pendant  la  pdriode  de  roccupation 
romaine  de  ce  pays.  II  se  pent  qu'on  trouve,  k  oe  sujet,  des  reoseigDe- 
ments  pr6cieux  dans  les  inscriptions  nouvellement  rapports  de  I'Arabie 
m^ridionale. 

76.  Bechercher  I'origine,  d^finir  le  caractdre  et  expliquer  le  but  de  la  divi- 
sion de  ritalie  en  onze  regions  k  I'Epoque  d'Auguste.  Comparer  les  divisions 
g&igraphiques  judiciaires  de  I'ltalie  k  I'dpoque  des  Consulares,  puis  des  Juri- 
^ici,  sous  les  Antonius,  avec  les  provinces  de  I'Epoque  de  DiocMtien  et 
rechercber  I'origine  de  ces  demiires. 

76.  Becbercber  dans  les  provinces  romaines  (d'Auguste  k  DioclEtien)  qnelles 
4taient  les  subdivisions  d^sign^  dans  les  textes  Epigraphiques  sous  les  noms 
de  dioceses  et  de  regiones.  Ces  sabdivisions  n'ont-eUes  pu  £tre  I'origine  pre- 
miere des  d&loublements  politiques  des  provinces  il  la  fin  du  3*  sidcle? 
Examiner  si  les  d^l^ations  financiSres  des  procuratores  n'aaraient  pes  et6 
I'origine  de  ces  m£mes  d&loublements. 

77.  £st-il  possible  de  traeer  avec  exactitude  la  limite  g&)graphique  de 
la  douane  des  Gkiales  (quadragesima  OaUiarum),  k  I'Epoque  de  I'empire 
romain? 

78.  FEunir  et  Etudier  tontes  les  bomes  milliaires  de  la  Gaule  et  comparer 
ces  monuments  avec  les  itin^raires  classiques  et  ^pigraphiques. 

79.  Faire  connaitre  dans  les  provinces  romaines  les  principauz  centres 
religienx  da  culle  ofiBciel  de  Rome  et  d'Auguste,  I'^tendue  des  juridictions 
religieuses  des  deux  degr&  de  prStres  de  ce  culte,  ct  cbercher  s'il  n'existe  pas 
quelque  rapport  entre  ces  circonscriptions  et  celles  des  archevScb^  metro- 
politans et  des  dioceses  Episcopaux. 

80.  Y  a-t-il  dans  la  l^slation  barbare  et  particuliirement  dans  celle  des 
Francs  des  t^moigna^cs  de  I'exiatence  en  Gaule,  k  I'Epoque  MErovingienne,  de 
la  Centaine  g^o^pbique,  c'est-&-dire  de  la  circonscription  territoriale  o& 
8'exer9ait  Taction  da  Centenier  ? 

En  quoi  difi^rent  la  Vicairie  et  la  Centaine  g^ographiques,  subdivisions  da 
Comte,  en  Ghiule,  pendant  la  p^riode  Carlovingienne  ? 
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81.  QueU  soDt  lea  cxemplaires  qui  exUtcDt  cncoro  nujoard'hui  des  gnmdes 
caries  do  Meroator?    IHi  Ics  trouve-t-on  ? 

B2.  Fairc  connaltre  lea  rdsultats  dps  recherclies  lea  plus  ricentes  au  stijct 
lies  Davigations  ourupceancs  Ic  lonj;  des  cOtes  ocuidcuules  d'Afrique  et  sur  U 
route  maritime  de  I'lode,  eD  detiors  des. navigations  portiigaiiies. 

83.  Progrte  de  U  g6ographie  au  [xiint  de  vue  du  figure  dea  terres,  particu- 
lidrement  dans  les  r^ons  polaires. 

84.  lies  observations  dea  ^'oyageurs  contemporains  ont,  pour  la  premidra 
fois,  signalc  daus  Textrfime  Orient  reiisteiice  jusqu'alors  inaperyue,  ou  ))eu 
remarqn&s,  d'lino  race  blacclie  iV  physiunomie  cuucasique,  et  qui  est  n^anmoiiis 
tout  &  fait  distincte  des  nations  do  la  grande  famille  ludo-Earofi^nne,  dont 
elle  est  s^inr^  g&>grapbiquement  par  tun  rnmeitux  de  la  famille  Mongolique. 
Cette  race  se  rencontre  dans  les  parlies  oricutales  de  I'lndo-Chine,  dans  la 
Chine  m^ridionale,  dans  I'Arcbipel  asiatique  et  dans  la  I'olyii&ie,  dans  Ics 
ilea  du  Japon  et  jiLsque  dans  la  Siberio  oriuutale.  11  ser.iit  important  de 
r^unir  et  de  ooordonuer,  en  dehors  do  touto  vue  sysKimattquc',  les  indications 
tiparses,  et  encore  bicn  incompletes,  que  Ton  possdde  Josqn'.^  pr^ut  sur  cette 
nouvelle  branche  do  la  famille  humame. 

85.  On  a  cru  retrouver  dans  le  sud  de  I'lnde  les  indices  de  I'existeuce  d'une 
population  nigre,  que  Ton  rattache  aux  Negritos  ocdaniena.  Sur  quclles 
donnfes  pnSciiics  founiies  \mi  les  sources  indigenes  ou  par  les  explorateurs 
curu[)6ens  repoaent  ccs  indices  ? 

86.  Dans  la  plupart,  siuon  dans  tons  les  grands  rameaox  de  la  famille  Indo- 
Europfenne,  on  trouve  une  duality  de  type  jiliysiquo  parfaitement  accus^  le 
type  noir  et  le  type  blond,  en  opposition  avcc  I'unit^  linguistique.  Cette 
dualitu  sc  montre,  dans  la  branche  orientate,  entre  Ics  MMes  et  les  Hindous ; 
cllo  existc  pareillement  chez  les  Slaves,  chez  les  anciens  Grecs  et  chez  les 
Ccltes.  Qu'a-t-«n  fait  jusqu'&  pr^nt,  ou  que  iwut-on  faire  areo  les  donu^ 
actuellcs,  |iuur  ux)>liqucr  C8  ph^nomiue  otbnologique ? 

87.  Faire  le  relev6  des  notions  que  Ton  posadde,  an  triple  point  de  rue 
physique,  linguistique  et  g^raphique,  sur  Ics  Gallas  de  I'Afrique  orientale  et 
stir  les  populations  cong^uftres,  pures  ou  m^langdes,  qui  rayonncnt  autour  da 
foyer  principal  de  la  race.  Cette  (5tude  devra  s'otendro  d'un  cote  sur  toute  la 
region  du  Nil,  au-dessus  de  I'^gyptc,  vt  [lout-iitrc  Ixiaucoap  plus  loin  dans  lu 
Nord-Oucst;  do  raulro,  sur  une  jiartie  considerable  de  TAfriquo  australe,  et 
probablement  ausst  sur  de  vastes  regions  de  I'Afrique  intiSrienre  dans  la 
direction  de  I'Atlantique. 

88.  Ne  serait-il  yum  k  d^sircr,  dans  Hnteret  des  progrte  de  la  g^ographie 
bistorique  aussi  bicn  que  de  la  philologie,  que  Ton  arriv&t  k  composer  un 
dictionnairu  d'utyniologies  gtograpliiques,  avec  I'indication  des  diverges  formes 
(so  traduisnnt  mutuellemcnt  ou  ne  se  tmduisjint  pas),  que  le  nom  d'un  fleuve, 
d'une  montagnc,  d'une  ville,  d'un  i>ays,  a  pu  prendre  i  diverses  cpoques  et 
dans  diverses  langues  ? 

89.  Quclles  amoliorAtions  pout-on  introduire  dans  rorthogrnphe  gtegra- 
pbique? — Quels  sont  particuliiremcnt  les  meilleuts  moyens  do  transcriro 
en  ieitrcs  de  I'alphabet  latin  les  noms  ucrits  en  caractirea  Strangers  i  cct 
alphabet  ? 


V.  Gboupe  £coiioiiiQUX. — Qeographie  Economique,  Ccmmerckde  et 
StatMiqtu, 

90.  Quellcs  Bont  les  causes  g^-n<Srales  qui  portent  les  populations  k  ^migrer 
ct  les  Etats  il  fonder  des  colonies?  Quels  sont  les  systimes  de  colonisntion 
qui  ont  douno  jusqu'ici  les  r^ultats  les  plus  avantagcux  .^  la  mctropole,  d'nno 
part,  k  la  colonic,  d'autre  jjarl  ? 
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91.  Quelles  sont,  en  Europe,  les  classes  de  la  soci^U  qui  foomissent  le  plos 
d'emigrants?  Bechercher  les  causes  qui  diligent  vers  certaines  regions  diter- 
minSes  les  courants  dMmigration. 

92.  De  la  main-d'oeuTre  agrioole  dans  les  pays  intertzopicaiix.  Qoelles 
races  d'bommes  sont  lea  plus  aptes  k  la  foumir? 

93.  Quels  sont  les  meilleurs  moyens  d'associer  les  int&^ts  oommerdanx  et 
les  int^rSts  scientiBqucs  en  vue  des  prc^rds  de  la  g^ographie  et  dn  d^velnppe- 
ment  du  commerce  ?  Quelle  serait  la  nature  du  ooncours  &  demander  dans 
ce  bat,  sait  aux  groupea  oommerciaux,  soit  aux  groupes  scientifiqaes?  Quds 
r£sultat8  ont  dann£  les  tentatives  faites  jusqu'ici  en  yue  de  oette  entente? 
Dans  quelle  mesure  les  commerfants  et  les  armateurs  peavent-ila  servir  les 
int^rSts  de  la  g&igraphie  en  gte^ral  et  de  la  gtegrapbie  commerciale  en  paiti- 
culier,  en  provoquant  la  formation  de  collections  oil  figureraient  les  proanits, 
objets,  documents  de  tout  genre  des  diff^ntes  craitr^  du  globe,  et  qui 
seraient  accessibles  au  public  ? 

94.  Indiquer  les  voies  de  communication  crudes  ou  projet^es  qui  n^oesaiteaDt, 
soit  des  percements  d'iatbmes,  soit  la  construction  de  ponts  tubolaires  sar  dea 
bras  de  mer,  soit  le  creuscment  de  timnels  sous  la  mer  ou  i,  travers  lea  chalnes 
de  montagnes.  Examon  des  difficult^  vaincnes  ou  &  vaincre,  des  r^saltats 
obtei^us  ou  &  obtenir. 

95.  Bdsumer  les  opinions  diverses  sur  la  possibility  d'ouvrir  an  canal  entn 
I'Atlantique  et  le  Facifiqne.  Quel  serait  le  trac^  le  plus  avantagenx  ?  Quelle 
importance  pent-on  assigner  au  trafic  dans  I'^tat  actuel  du  commerce  ? 

96.  Indiqruer  I'dtat  actuel  des  communications  entre  I'Europe,  rinde  et  la 
Chine ;  ^tudier  les  voies  projet^  et  recbeicber  cclles  qui  offnraient  le  plus 
d'avantages  au  commerce. 

97.  l^tudier  les  voies  de  communication  avec  I'int^iienr  de  VAbiqiie  et 
psrticuliirement  avec  les  regions  du  Soudan  et  des  giands  lacs.  Quels  sont 
actuellement  le  mode  et  la  nature  des  ^changes  ?  Recbeicber  quelle  infltwnfia 
6conomique  pourrait  avoir  la  oration  d'une  mer  int^ricure  par  un  canal  fiuaant 
communiqner  la  M£diterran6e  avec  de  lac  Mel-Bhir. 

98.  Quels  sont  les  points  du  globe  oil  le  commerce  et  rindustrie  peuvent 
trouver  des  combustibles  min^raux,  soit  en  entrepdts,  soit  en  gltes  explw- 
tables  ?  Indiquer  approximativement  la  production  en  combustibles  min^iaox 
dans  chaque  pajrs. 

99.  Bechercher  quels  sont  les  points  nouveaux,  dans  les  diST^rentes  men  du 
globe,  qui  ofiriraient  des  ressources  pour  les  pdchcries  et  I'exploiation  des  divets 
produits  marins  ? 

100.  Quel  sont  les  procM^  industriels  de  la  Chine  et  de  I'lndo-Ghine^  dn 
Japon  et  de  I'Arcbipel  de  la  Sonde  qui  pourraient  6tre  utilises  par  les  iabricants 
europ^ns  ? 

101.  Quelles  sont  les  consequences  du  d^rrichement  ou  de  la  devastation  des 
forgts  sur  I'^tat  commercial,  industriel  et  agricole  d'un  pays  ? 

102.  Quelles  sont  les  lois  naturelles,  dconomiques  et  historiqnes  qui  prjd- 
dent  &  la  naiasance,  k  la  distribution  sur  le  sol,  k  I'accroissement  et  an  (Mclin 
des  villes  ? 


YI.  Gboufb  DiDAcnquE. — Enseignement  et  IHffurion  de  la  OSographie. 

103.  Quels  sont  les  moyens  pratiques  de  donner  plus  de  popularity  k  I'^tude 
ei^mentaire  de  la  g&>grapbie  et  de  la  topographic  ? 

Dans  quelle  mesure  les  cartes  topograpbiques  peuvent-elles  serrii  k  Fen- 
seignement  aux  diff^rents  degr^s  ? 

104.  Quels  doivent  6tre  les  caract^res  des  etudes  g^ogiapbiques  dans  les 
difiiSrentes  branches  de  I'enseignement  primaire,  secondaire  et  sup^rieur  ? 
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105.  Quelle  place  occupe  I'enaetgnemetit  de  In  g^ographie  commerciale,  ot 
d'kprifl  quelle  mdthocle  eel  ciueigiiemeut  est-il  donuu  duns  les  eUiblisKiiienU 
de8ttD6<  h  former  des  industricls  ct  dcs  comuier^iints  ? 

CoiD|iarer  les  systfeuics  des  divers  pays. 

106.  No  semit-il  \)as  trcs-utile  de  mettre  ik  la  digpositioD  des  dtabliuementa 
d'instructiun  certains  instruments  ):eogr!ii>liiqne8  ? 

107.  Quels  soiit  1m  e'tjibliasemenls  ijui  out  ete  crtes  pour  favoriser  les  travanx 
(>t  les  connaissanoes  g(k)gmpliiquca  ?  Quelles  cotninroisons  peut-on  faire  entre 
vnx'i  Quels  services  rendent-ils?  Quels  services  plus  importants  encore 
jtourraient-ils  retidre  ?  Quels  ^tnbligsemcnts  uouveaux  pourrait-on  creor, 
coQime  centres  de  travaux  et  de  connaissancea  gdographiqucs  ?  Quels  gont 
les  nioyens  de  coordonner  et  de  d^veloppcr  les  travaux  dcs  soci^te's  de  giSo- 
graphie  et  d'en  tirer  tons  les  avantages  d^inibles? 

106.  Ke  scrait-il  pas  utile  que  les  socidt&i  g^ograpliiques  re^usscnt  comtnu- 
Tiicntion  des  catalogues,  des  cartes  et  dcs  ouvrages  g&)gmplnques  nui  apjxir- 
tiennent  aux  diverscs  biblioth^iies  et  archives  de  province,  qui  renfcrment 
souvcut  des  documents  trfes-imporlaiitx,  encore  ignores  du  monde  savant? 


Ytl.  Groupk  des  Voyages. — Esplomliont — Voijngen  Scientifiquts,  Commer- 
ciaux  el  Pittorriqutt. 

100.  Comment  ponrmit-on  arriver  k  constituer  un  bureau  permanent  cliargtf 
<l'indiqu(.-r  aux  vuyageurs,  jmr  terre  ou  par  mer,  les  dtsiderata  de  U  icieuoe 
gdojnupli'qiie  ? 

no.  Quelles  sont  les  explorations  qu'il  scrait  plus  urgent  d'encouragcr,  tnnt ' 
au  jwint  de  vue  do  rinlerSt  scientifique  qu'au  jxjint  de  vue  des  iut^rCts  coui- 
rnurciaux  ? — Quels  sont, en  particulier,  les  meilleiu'es  voies  iisuivre,etle8poiuts 
nle  de'jjiirt  les  plus  favorabk-s,  pour  reuiplir  les  tacunes  que  prints  encore  Ut 
connaissance  de  rint<?rieur  de  I'Afrique  '! 

111.  Dans  les  voyages  d'exploration,  quels  sout  les  principaux  obstacles  quo 
dnivent  rencontrer  les  voyagcurs  ? — Quels  sont  les  moyens  &  proiwrer  pour  les 
jiurmouter  ? 

112.  Avant  de  pnrtir  pour  un  voynge,  quels  sont  les  pr^paratifs  utiles  k 
faire  an  point  de  vue  de  reutrainement? 

1 13.  QiielloK  sont  les  precautions  qu'exige  chaquc  ]iays  rclativcment  k  I'abri, 
i\\\  couclier,  ati  vilcment,  \  I'alimentation  ? — Doil-on  pr^ftirer  les  caisacs  m^tal- 
liquos  on  les  outres  en  cuir  jxjur  la  conservation  do  I'eau  jiotable? 

114.  Quelle  conduite  doit  tonir  un  voyageur  dans  uu  milieu  fanatique,  par- 
ticuli^rement  lorsqu'il  est  en  butte  !i  des  menaces? 

115.  Est-il  pre'f^rable  de  voyager  en  troupes  nombrcuses  ou  en  petita 
^roupes  ? 

IK).  Quels  sont  les  nicillcurs  proc&lds  k recommander  pour  I'obsorvatioa  des 
latitudes  et  des  longitudes? 

117.  Instrumeuts  divers  dont  on  jiout  recoramander  I'eniploi  |iour  des  lev& 
<>t  des  observations  rapides,  ilaus  les  explorations  goograpliiques  et  los  recon- 
naissances. Programuio  d'instructions  iiiternationalcs  relatives  ii  I'emplui  de 
<.KS  instruments  et  aux  olwervations  faciles  h  faire. 

118.  Que  faut-il  m-nser  de  I'usage  du  podomitre? 

119.  Quels  proc^de's  doit-on  recommaader  pour  les  estamjiages  ot/ac-iimile 
■d'insoriptions  ct  de  sculptures  ? 

120.  Quelle  valeur  ooinparalive  doit-on  attribuer  aux  determinations  de 
liauteurs  par  I'emplot  du  baromitrc  ou  par  les  proccd^  gdod^iqucs  ? 

121.  Relations  de  voya^ies  en  ]»ys  peu  connus,  et  d^criptions  ge'ne'rales  de 
contnSes  nouvellement  explor^cs. 

122.  Provoquer  la  jiublication  dcs  relations  do  voyages  encore  incilites. 

123.  Quels  sont  les  moillcurs  procddc'e  photographiques  en  voya.'e'' 

~,voi,  ivut  'at 
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The  above  questions  have  been  drawn  up  by  Special  Sub-Committees,  au<I 
provisionally  adopted  by  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Committee  of  Organi- 
sation. 

Scientific  Societies  and  savants  of  all  countries,  who  may  have  new  qnestions 
to  submit  or  modifications  of  those  already  printed  to  suj^geet,  are  reaoested  to 
Irrite-  to  H.  le  Baton  Reille,  Commissaire-Gfedral,  10,  Boulevora  Liatoor- 
Uarbourg. 

Those  who  intend  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  or  contribute  papers  on 
these  questions,  are  also  requested  to  commimicatc  with  the  Commissaire- 
G6n4ia\. 


%*  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  is  instmcted 
to  reply  to  any  inqmries  about  the  Congress  that  may  be  addressed  to  him  by 
Fellows. 
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4.  On  our  Proxpedi  of  opening  a  Route  to  SotUh-Western  China,  and 
Explorations  of  the  French  in  Tonquin  ami  Cainbodia.  By  Lieut. - 
Colonel  A.  P.  McMahon. 

The  important  results  Intcly  achieved  by  the  French  in  the  cause  of  geogra- 
phical, ethnological,  urcliavl'>;;ical,  ami  cummercial  kiiowledse  in  the  hitherto 
terra  iiico<jt>iln  «jii  the  south-west  of  China  comtnai>d  our  mlmimtion  ami 
aympathy.  I  nlhiilc,  of  course,  to  the  ramons  expetlition  which  left  Saigou  in 
186(),  under  the  guidance  of  Commander  de  la  UrC'e,  and  (after  his  lamented 
death  in  Yunivn)  ot  Lieutenatit  Gamier,  whose  death  in  Toiuiuiu  wc  have 
Litt'ly  ha<.l  to  deplore. 

The  imiwrtanco  of  this  e:cpedition  can  hardly  he  over-estimated,  wliether 
■we  consider  the  admirable  tact,  courage,  and  endurance  displayed  by  the 
officers*  comprising  it,  or  the  literary  skill  with  which  the  results  of  thi- 
exploration  have  been  embodied  in  a  splendid  work  lately  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Government. 

The  chief  object  of  this  exploration  was  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the 
Mekong  or  Cambodia  River.  T)ae  gallant  exi>lorerv,  however,  soon  oscertainid 
that  it  was  useless  as  an  outlet  uf  commerce ;  but,  \visely  having  been  granted 
full  discretionary  jiowers  by  their  (Jovemraent,  they  were  encouraged  to  (ler- 
severe,  and  satisfactorily  accomplishetl  the  most  important  journey  that  has 
been  made  in  Asia  in  modem  times.  Impeded  by  rapids,  they  abandoned 
their  boats,  and  ]>ushe<l  on  through  an  uuknown  country,  making  light  of 
dangers  and  difficulties  that  would  bavo  deterred  travellers  less  intrepid  or 
more  trammelled  with  "  instructions."  They  even  maile  a  daring  d(!tour  to 
Talifoo,  the  head-quarters  of  the  revolutionary  Government,  and  a  no  less 
coiu'ageous  and  dcxtcruus  retreat  therefrom  ;  and,  emerging  by  the  Yangtse, 
orrived  at  Shanghai,  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 

Numcrons  projects  in  view  to  ascertaining  the  best  trade-route  from  Burma  to 
S<inth- Western  Chirm  have  long  been  before  the  public.,  but  their  discussion  has 
hitherto  not  led  to  very  important  results.  Baron  Kichlhofca  is  of  opinion 
that  the  question  has  already  been  set  at  rist.  IJe  dcclarea  "that  the  iro- 
I'icm  which  h.is  occupied  many  minds  for  a  Ion?  time,  whether  a  direct 
trade-route  to  South-Wcstcrn  China  can  be  established,  must  henceforth  be 
considered  as  settleii.  No  one  who  studies  the  question  with  unbiassed  mind 
will,  on  sufficient  examination,  doubt  fur  a  inoutcnt  tliat  all  the  advantages 
ore  on  the  side  of  the  Songka  Kiver  route,  and  all  the  ilisadvantages  on  that 
of  the  Bbaroo  route,  and  no  less  on  any  other  that  has  been,  or  may  be, 
devised  to  enter  Yunan  from  the  west  or  south-we8t."t 

Much  that  Itaron  Bichthofen  says  is  very  plausible,  yet  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Songka  River  route,  to  the  exclusion  of  .ill  others, 
can  hardly  be  accepted,  until  we  know  more  than  we  now  do  of  the  regions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Burma,  as  well  as  of  the  interior  of  Yunan. 

The  Baron  reviews  with  much  fairness  and  couKiderable  acumen  the  various 
schemes  to  which  I  have  adverted.  He  prefaces  his  paper  with  a  geographical 
description  of  Y'tman,  in  which  special  mention  is  obviously  made  of  the 
mighty  rivers  which  radiate  from  its  pUiteau,  but  whose  sources  we  can  only 
vaguely  conjecture;  for  tlio  highways  by  which  the  jicoplcs  thot  dwell  on 
their  banks  came  down  from  their  homes  in  Central  Asia,  must  necessarily 
orrcst  the  alttntion  when  considering  the  question. 

The  Yangtse,  Sikiang,  Songka,  Mekong,  Menani,  Salwcn,  Irrawaddy,  and 

*  Commander  D.  de  la  Qr^e,  Lieut.  Francis  Gornier,  fttM.  Delaporte  and  de 
Camp,  Dr.  .loubert. 

f  '  Ocean  Highways,'  for  January  7tli,  JSTl, 
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Bramaputra  rivers  are,  he  poiQts  out,  links  in  a  radial  system,  whoae  outlets 
run  their  several  courses  through  narrow  and  rocky  gorges,  and  finally  d^boitch 
through  rich  alluvial  plains,  populous  and  productive.  On  each  of  their 
estuaries,  excepting  that  of  the  Songka,  at  least  one  great  focus  of  commerce 
is  nituated,  namely,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Monlmein, 
Rangoon,  and  Calcutta,  re«i)e<5tively  governing  the  trade  of  the  several  ceatri- 
fugu  basins. 

Bo  soon  as  the  region  to  the  south  of  Yunan  came  into  the  posseuion  of 
the  English  and  the  French,  it  naturally  became  a  subject  (rf'  great  interest  to 
both  powers,  how  far  the  rivers  flowing  through  tlieir  territories  might  be 
made  available  for  intercourse  with  China.  All  have  accordingly  been  mote 
or  less  carefully  explored  within  certain  limitK,  and  all  have  been  declared 
impracticable  excepting  the  Irrawaddy,  navigable  by  steamers  as  far  as  Bhamo, 
about  900  miles  up  the  river,  and  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Yttnan 
frontier ;  nnd  the  Songka  or  Tonquin  Biver,  by  which,  at  a  distance  of  500  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  mart  of  Manghau,  or  Mankow,  in  the  interior  of  the  same 
province,  can  be  reached,  partly  by  steamers  and  partly  by  boats. 

In  reference  to  the  Irrawaddy,  suffice  it  to  say,  there  Ims  been  steam  com- 
munication between  Rangoon  and  Bhamo  at  least  monthly,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  for  the  last  three  years;  and  the  traffic,  which  is  safe  and  regular, 
has  given  an  impetus  to  a  trade  which  promises  tu  be  of  great  proportiooa,  if 
proper  measures  are  taken  for  its  development. 

Of  the  capabilities  of  the  Songka  comparatively  little  is  at  present  known. 
But  when  it  was  definitely  settled  that  the  Mekong  or  Cambodia  was  not 
navigable,  the  explorers  suggested  an  alternative  route  by  the  Sougka  through 
the  Tonquin  Valley — an  idea  attracting  little  general  notice  at  the  time,  bat 
accepted  as  reasonable  by  many  who  had  studied  the  subject,  as  well  as  of 
suffident  importance  to  put  us  more  on  our  mettle  in  reference  to  the  opening 
out  of  the  trade-routes  from  Burma.  The  solution  of  this  problem  was,  says 
Baron  Richthofen,  "  reserved  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  M.  Dupuis.  TUi 
gentleman  visited  Yunan  for  the  first  time  iu  1869,  with  the  object  of  offer- 
ing European  firearms  and  cannon  to  the  mandarins  in  command  of  Imperial 
troops,  for  use  against  the  Mahomedan  rebels  in  Yunan  and  the  Miautse  tribes 
in  Kweichau.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Governor-General  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  encouraged  to  return.  In  1870  he  went  a  second  time^ 
carrying  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  munificent  presents,  and 
determined  to  return  to  the  ooast  by  way  of  the  Songka  River,  if  it  shonld 
.  be  navigable.  The  authixities  favoured  this  plan,  seeing  at  once  how  profit- 
able it  might  be  for  them  to  have  so  short  a  road  opened  for  receiving  their 
supplies  from  the  coast.  -  Proceeding  by  way  of  Ling-quau-fa  and  Mong-tn- 
hien,  M.  Dupms  reached  the  mart  of  Mang-hau,  situated  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Songka,  after  twelve  days'  travel  from  Yunanfu,  and  found  that  place 
to  be  the  navigable  head."  * 

Now,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  tact,  courage,  and  ability  displayed  by 
M.  Dupuis,  in  successfully  carrying  out  his  enterprise  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulty,  in  common  fairness,  I  think,  the  credit  of  discovering  the  Soogka 
route  must  be  ascribed  to  the  officers  of  the  French  expedition  as  already 
indicated. 

"The  charge  of  developing  the  navigation  of  the  Tong-Kiug  Biver,  to 
which  he  (Lieut.  Gamier)  justly  attached  so  great  an  importance,  he  had," 
says  Colonel  Yule,  "apparently  resigned  to  the  urgent  ambition  of  one  of  his 
comrades  on  the  Mekong,  Lieut.  De&porte."  t 

And  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Yule,  written  a  few  dnys  before  his  death,  XJeot. 
Gamier   tells  us  the  part  taken  both  by  M.  Dupuis  and  himself,  which  is 

•  '  Ocean  Highways,'  for  January  1874.  t  *  Ihid.,  March  1874. 
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oorroboratcd  l)y  a  correspondent  of  the  '  Timoi.'  *  "  Les  autorit^  OliinoiseS,"  ho 
writes,  "qui  te  soot  beaucoup  aid6(.«  d'un  i)(5>;otiftnt  fmn^nis  uoninio  Diipuis, 
out  applaudi  iV  sa  tentative  de  leur  ouvrir  un  debuiictie'  vera  les  cdtus  pur  le 
flcuve  de  Tons-Kinc;  que  j'avais  indiqn^  des  nioii  retour  en  France  comme 
line  route  commcrciale  &  dtudier.  Enfiu  lea  entraves  apix>rt^es  fiar  la  cour  do 
Ilir^,  malgre  notrv  recommendation,  au  pasttage  dcs  navires  de  ce  M.  Dupais, 
out  nrnend  i'Amiral  de  Suigon  a  intervenir."t 

'I'lie  most  promiDent  suggestion!)  for  comniunication  between  Trans-Gaogetic 
India  nud  China  are  ao  well  known  that  it  will  be  sufliclent  for  my  purpose 
merely  to  enumerate  them : — 

I.  To  construct  a  road  from  Sudiya  on  the  Bramaputra  direct  to  Western 
L'iiina. 

II.  To  nm  a  railway  between  Rangoon  and  Kian-hung,  Icc^  koovm  aa 
Captain  Sprye's  route. 

ill.  To  re-o()en  the  old  trade-route  between  Bhamo  and  Talifoo, 
Baron  Richthofen  dis]X)ges  of  the  first  as  an  "  utterly  chimerical  scheme," 
on  account  of  the  rrroat  physical  and  politicid  difficulties  attending  it.     The 
Moond  hu  also  condemns  on  commercial  grounds  ;  while  the  third  receives 
only  his  qivalitied  ajipruval. 

Baron  Richtbofen's  argument  in  favour  of  the  Songka  route  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  "The  Songka  affords  the  only  navigable  water-route  connecting  Yunnn 
directly  with  the  sea. 

2.  "  It  constitut«s,  from  the  head  of  its  navigation  vrithin  the  province,  n 
shorter  route  than  any  one  of  tlie  other  riven  that  radiate  from  Yunau  does 
from  its  head  of  navigation  outride  the  )<rovince. 

3.  "  The  mart  of  Manghau,  situateil  at  the  head  of  navigation,  is  of  shorter 
and  much  easier  access  from  the  roost  productive  and  most  populous  portions 
of  Yunan  than  those  marts  (Pdsc-fu,  Kuchanfu,  Bh.imo)  which  occupy  the 
same  position  rthitively  to  other  rivere  (Sikiang,  Yan;{-t«e-kiang,  Irrawaddy) 
or  Kiang-hung  on  the  Mekong,  which  has  been  designed  as  a  railway 
terminus. 

4.  "  Manghau  is  the  only  place  which — a  competition  on  equal  terms  of  all 
places  situated  round  Yunan  being  suppoiie<l — is  ca|eble  of  supplying  the  main 
portion  of  the  province,  or  taking  u]>  its  chief  products  for  exiKirtation. 

5.  "  Starting  from  Manghau,  and  acootnplishing  a  rapid  ascent  of  5000  to 
6000  feet,  a  plateau,  on  which  Mong-tsz-liien  is  situated,  Yunanfu  can  be 
reached  by  an  easy  road ;  whereas  the  real  difficulties  of  the  nhnmo  routt 
commence  east  of  Momein  or  Tung-que-chon,  reached  by  Major  Sladen." 

I  Of  these  propositions  the  first  and  second  are  self-evident,  while  the  re- 

I  mainder,  baaed  apparently  on  the  evidence  of  native  traders,  are,  we  think, 
^^1  open  to  exception.  The  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  information 
^^■coUected  by  Major  Sladen  and  his  colleagues.  Their  impression,  from  inquiries 
^^p  made  on  the  sjjot,  was  that  good  and  practicable  roods  connect  all  the  great 
^^K  centres  of  commerco  with  Momein. 

^^      Captain  Bowers  states  that  there  are  two  good  loads  thence  to  Yunchan — 
I         one  direct  to  the  east,  the  other  in  a  more  northerly  direction;  and  also  notes 
I         that  "  the  road  to  Talifoo  is  represented  as  paved  nearly  all  the  way."  J 
I  I    have   fn-quently  conversed   with  Chinese  and   Mahomedan   tradcra  at 

Matidalay  and  Bhamo,  and  all  agreed  that  the  revolution  in  Yunan — now 
happily  at  an  end^was  the  only  drawback  to  opening  up  the  ancient  tmde- 
rout«8. 

Although  Marco  Polo,  the  only  European  traveller  who  has  gone  over  this 

•  'The  Tiroes,'  April  4.  1874.  t  •  Ocean  Hij-hwaya,'  March  1874. 

{  Captain  Bowers'  Report,  pp.  76  and  77. 
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road,  tells  lu  little  in  reference  to  its  physical  featnras,  it  is  reaaonable  to 
suppose  the  great  Venetian  would  have  made  some  sign  if  the  diiScnlties 
to  be  encountered  therein  were  so  exceptional  as  Baion  Bimtbofen'a  inlmiaants 
would  lead  us  to  imsigine. 

But  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  ipestion  as  to  whether  Barms  or 
Tonquin  is  the  more  easily  accessible  from  YnDan,  history  *  teaches  ns  that 
the  Chinese  on  more  than  one  occasion  found  no  difiSculty  in  inarching  laige 
armies  into  Burma  by  the  Bhamo  route,  while  their  persistent  efiTorts  to  pene- 
trate Tonquin  invariably  &iled.  Possibly  the  greater  yaloar  of  the  Tonqninesc 
may  have  contributed  to  the  latter  result ;  but  as  the  Burmese  were  by  no 
means  deficient  in  bravery  in  their  contests  with  the  Chinese,  or  in  their  skill 
in  taking  advantage  of  natural  impediments  to  an  enemy,  we  may  rvasanably 
conclude  that  the  physical  difficulties  with  which  the  approaches  to  Tonqoin 
were  encumbered  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  successes  of  its  people. 

But  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  Songka  route  dominates  the  greater  share  of 
the  trade  of  Yunan,  and  that  we  must  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  different 
schemes  by  the  commercial  advantages  they  offer,  valid  reason  can  hardly  be 
adduced  for  our  neglecting  to  secure  so  much  of  the  trade  as  properly  belongs 
to  us,  and  prevent  its  diversion  by  less  natural  channels.  Not  that  we  should 
jealously  grudge  a  legitimate  increase  of  French  trade  with  the  countries 
adjoining  their  possessions,  but  we  should  take  our  fair  share  in  their  develop- 
ment, instead  of  suggesting  difficulties  as  an  excuse  for  our  inaction. 

Many  indignant  philippics  censuring  the  "  masterly  inactivity,"  as  well  as 
the  active  hostility  of  the  King  of  Burma,  have  appeared  in  the  Indian  press, 
but  no  practical  su^estions  as  to  the  course  his  Majesty  should  adopt  towards 
a  satis&ctoiy  solution  of  this  difficulty,  have,  as  iar  as  I  am  aware,  been 
offered. 

His  Majesty's  policy,  as  frequently  enunciated,  was — 

Istly.  To  discountenance  the  pretensions  of  the  Mahomedans  or  Bemthsya, 
considering  them  rebels  against  his  treaty  friends,  the  Chinese. 

2ndly.  To  deprecate  attempts  to  revive  the  trade-routes  while  confasicHi 
existed  in  Yunan,  but  to  co-operate  with  us  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object  so  soon  as  order  was  restored. 

Becent  events  have  proved  the  soundness  of  his  Majesty's  policy  in  reference 
to  thePanthays;  and  now  that  the  Chinese  are  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
trade-routes  opened  for  traffic,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  keep  his  word, 
and  grant  us  facilities  for  exploring  his  own  outlying  territory,  as  well  as  the 
countries  adjoining  his  dominions. 

The  obstructiveness  of  the  Chinese  traders,  again,  has  been  much  insisted 
oUjWith  little  reason. 

They  certainly  opposed  European  tradera  when  the  latter  first  endeavoured 
to  improve  their  trading  relations  with  the  capital,  but  when  they  found  that 
as  agents  for  English  firms  their  profits  vastly  increased,  they  were  soon 
reconciled  to  the  innovation. 

With  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  trade-routes,  they  know,  for  the  same 
reasons,  they  will  be  great  gainers ;  nor  will  they  allow  any  sentimental 
antagonism  to  foreignere  to  interfere  with  their  own  material  prospects. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  alleged  rapacity  and  im|«acticability  of  the 
Chinese  mandarins  and  the  chiefs  of  savage  tribes. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  money  with  the  one,  of  beads,  looking-glass,  or 
Turkey-red  cloth,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  other.  There  are  taxes  (look- 
ing from  their  stand-point)  somewhat  unreasonably  resented  by  us,  when  we 

*  Maha  Siyuuien,  or  Burmese '  H  istory  of  the  Kings.'  Chinese  official  reports  of 
{he  invasion  of  Mien,  or  Burma.  Dr.  Gutslaff's  papera  in  the  'Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Geogmphical  Society,'  in  reference  to  Tonquin. 
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consider  that  in  the  Indo-Chinese  region  the  government  dues  are  fanned  out 
instead  of  directly  levied  as  with  us. 

The  wild  tribes  on  our  borders,  long  not<»ioa8  for  their  turbulence  and 
ferocity  and  for  their  hostile  and  independent  bearing  to  their  former  nominal 
rulers,  have  relinquished  their  evil  ways,  and  evince  the  liveliest  respect  and 
goodwill  towards  the  English  Government. 

These  results  are  entirely  due  to  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries,  as 
veil  as  to  the  tact,  discretion,  and  firmness  displayed  by  the  officers  of  the 
British  Burma  Commission  in  their  dealings  with  them. 

There  are  many  who  have  participated  in  this  good  work,  ready  and  willing 
to  give  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  other  lands,  so  that  the  dread  of 
complication  arising  beyond  our  frontier,  with  peoples  whom  it  may  be  incon- 
venient to  call  to  account  for  possible  wrongs  inflicted  on  our  connttymen, 
need  no  longer  be  entertained. 

While,  then,  we  may  heartily  congratulate  the  French  on  what  they  have 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  geogiaphy  and  other  sciences,  geographers,  to  whatso- 
ever nationality  they  belong,  will  doubtless  be  of  opinion  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  most  practicable  route  to 
South- Western  China  is  satisfactory  solved. 

London,  6th  April,  1874. 
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5.  Letter  from  Lieut.  Cahebon,  b.n.,  commanding  the  lAvmgaUme  Eatt- 
OoaH  Aid  Expedition.* 

"  KritiM,  UjijI.  on  the  Tanganyika  Lake, 
«  Sib,  Much  2od.  [1874.] 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  my  arrival  here,  aod  to  forwrard,  for  the 
infonnation  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  a  map  of  my  journey  from  Kwi- 
harah  to  Ujiji :  aa  travelling  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  is  impracticable  for 
some  time,  I  intend  in  a  few  days  to  go  for  a  cruise  round  the  southern  end,  and, 
if  I  find  time  allows,  to  circumnavigate  the  lake  completely.  I  have  obtained 
a  very  fine  large  canoe,  pulling  14  oars  and  fitted  with  a  sail.  I  sent  the 
rough  journal  of  my  doings  since  leaving  Ewiharah  home,  and  they  will  copy 
it  out  fairly  and  send  it  you.  I  also  enclose  a  letter  for  Her  Majesty's  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs  regarding  what  I  have  seen  with 
regard  to  the  slave-trade,  which,  I  hope,  may  be  forwarded  if  the  President 
and  Council  have  no  objection. 

"  If  I  receive  safely  some  beads  I  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  on  aooonnt  of 
lack  of  porterage,  I  shall  have  stores  -which  ought  to  last  for  18  months  if 
necessary,  except  that  I  require  some  cloth  for  clothing  the  askari  and  monthly 
pagazi. 

"  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  having  a  number  of  thieves  amongst  the 
pagazi,  having  lost  ten  loads  through  theft  on  the  road :  all  the  men  that  I 
found  out  who  had  anything  due  I  discharged  on  arrival  here,  without  giving 
anything ;  but,  unfortunately,  several  of  the  thieves  were  engaged  at  Unyan- 
yembe  for  the  journey  here,  and  had  received,  aa  is  the  custom,  the  whole  of  their 
pay  before  starting,  so  that  I  had  no  means  of  punishing  them,  save  keeping 
them  in  irons  after  their  detection,  and  giving  them  a  sound  flogging  ou  dis- 
charge. 

"1  have  placed  Kasenge,  Eabogo,  and  Ft  Malngarazie  on  the  map  by  cross- 
bearincs  from  KawM%  and  Bangwi. 

"  March  4th. — 1  leave  this  for  my  cruise  on  the  6th  instant,  and  intend,  as 
far  as  time  allows,  to  make  a  sextant  and  comi^ass  survey  of  the  lake.  I  see 
that  Burton  in  one  instance  allows  his  variation  the  wrung  way.  The  varia- 
tion now  is  17°  westerly. 

"  Trusting  that  my  proceedings  up  to  this  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Society, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  V.  LOVBTT  CaMEBON,  B.K. 

"  P.S. — ^With  regard  to  the  large  expenditure  at  Kwiharah,  I  beg  to  state 
that,  without  the  purehases  I  had  made,  we  should  all  have  had  to  return, 
and  prior  to  the  news  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  death,  which  1  knew  could  not  be 
the  wish  of  the  Society  ;  and  when  the  sad  news  arrived,  I  found  that  the 
stores  could  not  he  resold,  and  therefore  would  have  been  a  dead  loss,  as  well 
as  the  wages  of  the  pagazi  to  this  place,  and  could  only  be  utilised  by  travel- 
ling. What  further  expenditure  has  occurred,  has  been  principally  entailed 
by  the  desertion  of  pagazi,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  induced  to  run  by 
some  of  the  low-class  Arabs  in  Unyanyembe. 

"  I  find,  on  arrival  here,  that  no  large  caravan  has  come  here  since  our 
arrival  at  Unyanyembe,  and  that  one  which  started  whilst  we  were  [there] 
had  to  return. 

•  Vide  '  Proocodiiigs,'  p.  283. 
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"  Small  parties  of  up  to  10  <«  12  men  get  tbrongh  by  travelling  at  night 
anH  camping  in  the  day  time  id  the  jangle  away  from  the  road. 

"  Parties  of  Wagnhhu,  WTavinzu,  and  Wanyamwesi  also  get  fay  in  the  same 
manner. 

"  Between  Liowia  village  and  Uvinza  we  were  hard  up  for  food ;  I  had  for 
days  together  to  live  on  diy  mtama-bread,  which  is  not  the  best  food  for  tra- 
velling on,  especially  when  one  can't  get  enough  of  it. 

"  Here,  however,  food  is  good,  plentiliil,  and  cheap. 

"  I  anticipate  little  or  no  trouble  on  the  other  side  about  porters,  and 
to  Nyangwe  intend  travelling  with  the  Arabs  when  they  set  ont. 

"  I  am,  &a, 

"  V.  Lovnr  Cakebok,  bju" 
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Fbtbioaii  GxOaBAFBT. 

1869.  

Chdd  Hadal Gbundt. 

Bnnwlbdal      ..     ..  Gkkt. 

JIonouraNy  Mentioned  Butier,  Stewart,  Wilson, 
Brown,  Thomas. 
1870. 

OoUKMal BuTLKB. 

Bnmaalbdal  ..  Stewabt. 

Honourably  Mentioned  Hind,  Hughes,  Beckly, 
Hant,  Stiawe,  Thomas. 
1871. 

OoU  Ibdal McAiiiBTRB. 

KwM  KMal      ..     ..  CoLUNowooD. 

Honourably  Mentioned  Lundie,  Shaw,  Hudson, 
Beckley,  Disney,  Evill, 
Brown,  Ffooks. 
1872. 

OeUlbdal..     ..     ..  SFBiKO-Itiox, 

Brans  KMal  ..  Butub. 

EonourcMy  Mentioned  Penrose,  Dickson,  White, 
Vane. 
1873. 

OoUllMal Hudson. 

BranasKedal     ..      ..  Fobbes. 

HonouruUy  Mentioned  Cole,    Reade,    Hancock, 
Louis,       Richardson, 
Pawle,        Townsend, 
Widdioombe. 
1874. 

GoUXMal WssTON. 

BranaslTedal      ..     ..  Mo^-TAOUE. 

EonourMy  Mentioned  Platnauer,  Widdicombe, 
C.  A.  Spring-Rice, 
Miers,  Healy,  Wilson, 
Forsyth. 


PoUnCAI.   GXOGBAFHT. 


RiCHKOKD. 
WiLDK. 

Crabb,   Collins,    Lewis, 
Dixon,  Bontflower. 

Gent. 

COLUKB. 

Crabb,  Grundy,    Hogben, 
Murray,  Dixon. 

HOOBEK. 

Abkle. 

Sparks,  Heath,  Bcntflower, 
HaasalL 


colukowood. 

Obaham. 

Sayle,  Kingsford,  Dixon. 

Spbino-Rick. 

NuiT. 

Williams,  King8f<»d,  Sinj^ 
Saundera,  HassalL 


TUBTON. 

Jacob. 

Heyes,  SaundeiB,  Whiston, 


Styer. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  FOR  1874. 


Lm<  of  School*  icho  were  invited  to  compete  in  1874. 

English  Schools. — St.  Peter's  College,  Sadlej,  Abingdon;  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingliam ;  Brighton  College ;  Bristol  Grammar 
School ;  Cathedral  Grammar  School,  Chester ;  Cheltenham  College ; 
Clifton  College;  Dulwich  College;  Eton  College;  Haileybuiy 
College;  llaiTow;  Hurstpierpoint ;  Liverpool  College;  Liverpool 
Institute  ;  London, — Charter  House  ;  Christ's  Hospital ;  City  of 
London  School ; .  King's  College  School ;  St.  Paul's ;  University 
College  School ;  Westminster  School ;  Koyal  Naval  School,  New 
Cross ; — Malvern  College  ;  Manchester  School ;  Marlborough  Col- 
lege ;  University  School,  Nottingham;  Repton;  Kossall ;  Eugby; 
King's  School,  Sherborne;  Shoreham ;  Shrewsbury;  Stonyhurst 
College,  Blackbuni ;  Tonbridge  School ;  Uppingham  School ;  Wel- 
lington College;  Winchester  College. 

Scotch  SchooU. — Aberdeen  Grammar  School ;  Edinburgh  Academy; 
Edinburgh  High  School ;  Glasgow  High  School. 

Irith  SchooU. — Royal  Academical  Institute,  Belfast ;  Dangannon 
Royal  School ;  Ennis  College ;  Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillcn ; 
Foylo  College,  Londonderry ;   Rathfamham,  St.  Columba's  College. 


Fifteen  of  the  above  Schools  furnished  competitors,  according  to 
the  following  list,  in  which  is  entered  the  number  of  candidates  in 
Political  and  Physical  Geography  from  each  school .' — 
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Cathedral  Grammar  School,  Chester 

Marlborough  College         

Dnivemity  School,  Nottingham 

Malvern  College        

Haileybnry  College , 

City  of  Lcmdon  School      

Eton  College      

Hurstpierpoint  College      

Liverpool  College       

Dulwich  College         

Clifton  College,  Bristol      

Roaaall  School 

University  College  School 

Cheltenham  College 

Ilepton        
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12 


The  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  for  1874  were  ProfeaBor 
A.  C.  Bamsay,  Lh.v^  &o.,  for  PhyBioal,  and  ihe  Bev.  Oaucm  Baw- 
linson,  JtjL.,  for  Folitioal  Gec^aphy.  The  examinations  'were  held 
at  the  Tarions  schools,  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  the  Prizes  were 
presented  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  special  subject  for  the  year  1874  was — 

The  Bbitish  Isles. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


No.  1  Examination  Papbb,  1874. 

OanwaL 
[Candidates  are  not  to  ansiver  more  than  Twalve  Quettions  in  thia  Paper.} 

(1).  What  is  a  glacier,  and  how  are  glaciers  formed  and  maintained  ? 

(2).  Lake  basins  are  often  enclosed  all  round  by  solid  rock-boundaries.  GKve 
a  few  well  known  cases,  and  account  for  the  origin  of  such  basins. 

(3).  Name  one  other  kind  of  rock-bound  lake-basins,  the  origin  of  which  is 
quite  different. 

(4).  Draw  a  sectional  diagram  of  the  country  along  a  straight  line  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  across  the  Himalaya  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  in 
Siberia,  expressing  the  elevation  and  general  surface  contour  of  the 
country  traversed. 

(5).  Many  of  the  lakes  of  Central  Asia  are  salt.  Why  is  it  that  they  must 
be  gradually  getting  saltcr,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  fresh  rivers 
into  them  ? 
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6).  What  is  the  renson  tlint  the  enBt-wind«  (blowing  from  the  sea)  on  the 
Eastern  coasts  of  tlio  northern  half  of  North  America  are  generally 
cold,  and  the  western  winds  blowing  from  the  sea  over  the  West  of 
Em'ope  are  apt  to  be  warm  ? 

(7),  Why  is  it  that  the  greater  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya  all  flow  southerly  ? 

(8).  Name  the  three  kinds  of  coral  reefs  described  by  Darwin,  and  briefly 
explain  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs :  and  state  also  the 
oceanic  areas  in  which  they  are  found. 

(9).  Draw  a  line  from  the  Atlantic  Sen  across  the  Dovrefield  of  the  Scandi* 
naviaii  chain  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  express  the 
general  contour  of  the  country  traversetl  by  that  line  by  a  diagram. 

(10).  What  are  the  distinctive  i>hy8ical  features  of  Antartic  Victoria  I^nd? 

(11).  Explain  the  theory  of  the  spasmodic  ejection  of  the  hot  water  of  Geysers. 

(12).  What  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Manminlisn  Fauna  of  Australia 
as  compared  with  the  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  great  continental  areas, 
of  Euro|>e  and  Asia  ? 

(13).  State  those  aruas  in  Europe,  Asm,  and  North  America,  in  which  lakes  are 
very  numerous. 

(14).  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  course  of  the  River  Po,  the  efliect  of  th 
artificial  dykes  that  restrain  it,  and  the  ]>roof8  of  the  gradual  increas 
of  its  delta. 

(15).  What  is  the  elTect  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America  on  the  depositioa 
of  sediment  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ? 

(IG).  Icebergs  are  very  numerous  in  llafRn's  Bay,  and  float  south  into  the 
North  Atkntic  ;  what  ia  llio  origin  of  such  icebergs,  and  why  do  they 
often  float  against  the  wind  V 

(17).  Wliat  is  a  Fiord  ?  Name  those  areas  of  the  world  in  which  Fiords  ar* 
most  uumerons. 

(IB).  Name  any  area  or  areas  of  land  th.it  have  been  sensibly  raised  above  tli» 
sea  within  the  historic  period,  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  aud  volcanoo. 
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[Oandidatet  are  not  to  answer  more  than  Sght  Questions  in  thit  Paper.] 

(1).  By  what  phenomena  can  you  prove  that  great  sheets  of  Glacier  ico 
formerly  covered  largo  areas  of  the  British  Islands? 

(2).  What  ia  the  reason  that  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  Britain  is  generally  so 
much  greater  in  the  western  thaa  in  the  eastern  region  ? 

(3).  What  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  western- flowing  rivers  of  England 
consist  of  what  is  commonly  calM  soft  water,  while  the  eastern-Bowing 
rivers  arc  more  generally  hard  V 
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(4).  The  Thames  has  its  sources  on  the  Oolitic  Table-land  near  Cheltenham, 
and  flows  eastward  through  a  high  escarpment  of  the  chalk.  By  what 
means  has  it  happened  that  the  river  tecTtia  to  have  made  a  breach 
through  this  apparent  scarped  harrier? 

(5).  Suppose  a  straigh  t  line  drawn  from  Mcnai  Straits  over  the  top  of  Sno  wdon 
to  London.  Draw  the  general  contour  of  the  country  traversed  by  that 
line,  and  state  why  it  happens  that  the  north-western  half  is  moun- 
tainous, and  that  the  south-eastern  half  consists  of  table-lands,  plains, 
and  minor  undulating  hills  ? 

(6).  What  relation  is  there  between  the  physical  geography  and  physiciil 
geology  of  Grreat  Britain  and  the  different  races  of  men  that  inhabit  it  ? 

(7).  How  would  you  prove  that  England  must  have  been  joined  to  the  Con- 
tinent in  times  comparatively  recent? 

(8).  What  are  the  principal  distinctive  physical  features  of  Ireland,  as  regards 
mountains,  plains,  lakes  and  rivers  ? 

(9).  Name  those  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  which  lakes  are  nume- 
rous, some  of  those  in  which  there  are  none,  and  account  for  these 
circumstances. 

(10).  Why  is  it  that  the  average  temperature  of  Ireland  and  the  Western 
Coast  of  Great  Britain  is  more  equable  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Coast  ? 

(11).  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  distribution  of  moorlands,  pasture- 
lands,  and  land  on  which  grain  and  other  &rm-crops  are  grown  in 
Britain. 

(12).  Draw  a  line  from  the  Grampian  Mountains  over  the  LammermDir  Hills 
to  the  north  of  England,  near  Newcastle,  and  give  the  general  outline 
of  the  country  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(13).  On  what  parts  of  the  Coast  of  Great  Britain  is  the  waste  of  the  cliffs 
most  rapid,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this  waste? 

(14).  Describe  the  general  physical  features  of  the  Oreat  Olen  that  intersects 
Scotland  between  Loch  Linnhe  and  the  Moray  Firth. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
No.  1  Examination  Papeb,  1874. 

QwwnL 

[^Candidate*  are  not  to  ansiver  more  than  Twelve  Questions  in  this  Paper."] 

(1).  Follow  round  the  globe  the  line  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  state  the  countries,  seas,  and  islands  which  it  traverses.  Kote, 
and  account  for,  the  chief  differences  of  climate  along  the  lino ;  and 
give,  in  geographical  miles,  the  distance,  one  from  another,  of  the  chief 
towns  through  (or  close  to)  which  the  line  passes. 

(2),  Follow  southwards  the  meridian  of  St  Petersburg,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  several  countries  lying  imder  it — their  area,  physical  character, 
population,  form  of  government,  commercial  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, and  the  etlmic  character  of  their  inhabitants. 

(3.)  Give  the  political  divisions  of  Europe  at  the  following  periods :  a.d.  100  > 
A.D.  600 ;  A.D.  1500. 
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(4).  Wlmt  is  the  heii;ht,  actual  or  relative,  of  the  following  mountains,  and 
wlierv  is  rtich  uf  tlivin  situated '/  C'himbonizo,  Cotujoxi,  Dcniavuiul, 
EviTi'st,  Etna,  Uuclo,  Lebanon,  Monte  Rosa,  Scbrickhuni,  Strombuli, 
I'cntrillo,  Visu. 

(6).  What  ore  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mountains  and 
rivers  as  political  honndaries?  Which  seem  to  have  been  prd'crrcd 
(1)  hy  tiio  Greeks,  (2)  by  the  liomansi'     Uluslrate  from  their  history. 

(6).  Trace  the  cl\nnge8  in  the  lines  of  trade  between  Europe  and  India  from 
the  earliest  limes  to  the  present  day ;  and  show  the  causes  of  chiui^e  in 
each  instance. 

(7).  What  European  states  possess  colonies  or  dependencies  in  the  New 
World  ?  Give  the  area  (approximately),  the  geographical  position,  the 
present  population,  and  the  chief  productions  of  each  possession. 

(8).  Trace  the  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  Italy  between  1815  and  the 

prt'scut  time. 

(9).  What  would  be  the  chief  difliculties  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  railway  lietween  i^cutari  and  Kurrachee  u^od  the  ludus  ? 
Describe  the  political  oonditioa  of  the  countries  throogh  which  it 
would  have  to  pass. 

(10).  Give  an  account  of  the  present  distribution  of  races  in  Europe  ;  and  say 

what  is  known  of  the  migrations  of  any  of  them. 
(11).  Show  that  gfographiciil  knowledge,  while  it  has  in  the  main  advancc<l 

steadily,  has  uccasioually,  in  certain  resi^ects,  receded. 

(12).  Give  as  complete  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  trade  which  (jassea 
through  the  Dardanelles. 

(13).  Among  what  States  is  South  America  divided?  What  is  the  size, 
position,  population,  and  political  condition  of  each? 

(14).  What  .'\re  the  chief  reijions  of  the  earth  which  are  still  unexplored,  and 
what  are  the  diQjculties  which  interfere  with  the  explurntion  of  each  ? 

(15).  What  geographical  conditions  favour,  respectively,  the  formation  of 
large  and  small  states?  Examine,  historically,  the  quoiitiou  how  far 
the  geographical  tendency  may  be  counteracted  by  other  causes. 

The  existing  distribution  of  the  Semitic  family  of  mankind ;  its  chief 
subdivisions,  present  and  [last ;  mid  the  causes  that  have  checked  its 
wider  extcusiou. 


No.  2  Examination  Paper,  1874. 

Special. 

THE  BBITISH  ISt£S. 

[Candidates  are  not  to  answer  mart  than  K^lit  Questions  in  this  Pajier."] 

Draw  a  map  of  South  Britain  in  the  middle  Saxon  period  (a.d.  617-700), 
marking  the  boundaries  of  the  Seven  Saxon  Kingdoms,  and  showing 
whtit  portions  of  the  country  remained  unconquered.  How  far  do  the 
geographical  conditions  explain  the  continuance,  in  these  districts,  of 
British  indeiiendence  ? 

(2).  Give  an  account  of  the  chief  ethnic  elements  in  the  population  of  the 
British  inlands,  and  say  how  they  are  distribute*!.     What  local  terms 
indicjite  the  prevalence,  in  diflVreut  districts,  of  the  several  elements? 
triu.  2 
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(3).  Trace  the  lines  of  the  Eoman  Walls  in  Britain,  and  of  the  five  principal 
Roman  Boads  or  "  Streets."  Give  the  names  and  positions  of  the 
chief  Roman  settlements  along  the  line  of  each  "  Street."  In  what 
places  along  them  do  there  still  exist  important  Roman  remains  ? 

(4).  Explain  the  following  words  and  phrases :  Cantire,  Cinque  Ports,  Connf- 
mara,  Cornwall,  Danelagh,  Ide  of  Ely,  Btrathclyde,  Strathmore, 
Torbny,  Turloiigh. 

(5).  Enumerate,  from  south  to  north,  the  inland  counties  of  Scotland.  Give 
(approximately)  the  area  and  population  of  each.  Mention  their  chief 
towns  and  products. 

(6).  How  far  is  density  of  population  in  England  and  Wales  determined  by 
the  distribution  of  mineral  treasures  ?  How  far  by  advantages  of  com- 
mercial position  ?    How  far  by  other  causes  ? 

(7).  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  within  the  present  century  ?  To  what  causes  are  they  attri- 
butable ?  And  how  far  has  the  increase,  or  decrease,  been  uniform  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  or  the  contrary? 

(S).  Clompare  Ireland  and  Scotland  with  respect  to  area,  present  population, 
natural  ]>roductivcnesii,  and  actual  present  production.  What  are  the 
chief  seats  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  two  countries,  and  what 
are  their  chief  exports  ? 

(9).  What  are  the  respective  advantages  of  railways  and  canals  as  means  of 
commercial  communication  7  Mention  the  principal  canals  in  EngLand 
and  Scotland,  and  trace  the  line  of  each. 

(10).  What  counties  are  included,  wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  basin  of  the 
River  Humber?  Name  all  the  important  towns  which  lie  on  the 
Humber  or  its  tributaries;  and  say  to  what  point  each  tributary  a 
navigable. 

(11).  Estimate,  in  acres,  the  amount  of  land  in  England  and  Wales.  How 
much  of  it  is  naturally  unproductive  ?  Of  the  portion  naturally  pro- 
ductive, how  much  is  cultivated  (u)  by  tillage,  (b)  as  pasture  ?  Where 
do  the  unproductive  portions  principally  lie  ? 

(12).  Name  the  chief  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  say  lo 
what  counties  they  are  respectively  reckoned.  Give  (approximately) 
the  area  of  each,  and  state  their  distance  from  the  mainland,  and  the 
ordinary  employments  of  their  population. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors : — 


THTSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


A««w 

Sold  Xadal     ..LoDis  Wkston-  ..      17 
Broue  lfedml..FnANct8  Charles 

MONTAUDE 


^^  jl5 


51 


City  </  London  BehooL 
Univertity  Cotlegt  School. 


Honourably  Mentioned. 


•Age 

H.  M.  Platsaueb 164 

\V.  S.  WlDDICOHDB 17 

C.  A.  SmiNo-RiCK 14 

U.  A.  MiEBS 15 

C.  IIkalbt       18 

1 1  W.  F.  Wilson 17 

S\A..  R.  Fobsyth        15 


City  of  London  SthuoL. 
TlaiXryhury  Cdlege. 
Eton  Cullegr. 
Eton  CoOege. 
Malvern  College. 
Liverpool  College, 
Liverpool  College. 


POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


Gold  Med&l  ..Wu.  Habrt  Tuktun 
Bronsa  Hedal. Lionel  Jacob 


Ap. 

17 
16 


Clifton  College,  Brittol. 
City  of  London  School. 


Honourably  Mentioned, 

Ag» 

|iJ.  F.  Heves     16     Liverpool  College. 

[■(S.  II.  B.  Saunueks  ..     17     Dulurich  Cullrge. 

ItoBT.  WiLMOT  WmsToN        17     Jtepton  School, 

W.  B.  Styeb 16     Univei lity  ColUye  School, 
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BEPORTS  OF  THE  EXAMINERS  FOR  1874. 


I.— PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 


To  the  Council  of  ihe  Bot/ai  Geographical  Sociely. 

Gestlemex,  Eensinoton,  6th  April,  1871. 

I  have  to  report  that  eighteen  candidates  competed  for  the 
prizes  in  Physical  Geography. 

The  result  is  shown  as  follows — each  of  the  questions  having 
l)een  valued  at  ten,  thus  giving  a  maximum  of  200  naarks  for 
the  twenty  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  general  and  special 
papers : — 

Gold  Hadal     ..   Louis  Westox. 

BioiiM  Kadal ..  Fbakcis  Crables  Montaque. 

Honouralljf  Mentioned. 

Henrt  Maubice  Platoauer. 
William  S.  Widdicombe. 
Cecil  Arthur  Sprino-Rice. 
Hrnrt  Alesakdeb  Mxsbs. 
Charles  Healt. 
I  William  Fobsham  Wilsok. 
I  Andrew  Russell  Forsvth. 


Eqtul. 


The  number  of  marks  guned  by  Louis  Weston  shows,  in  mj 
opinion,  that  he  deserves  to  receive  the  Gold  Medal,  and  Francis 
Charles  Montague,  who  is  not  far  behind  him,  must  therefore  well 
deserve  the  Bronze  Medal.  Henry  Maurice  Flatnauer,  William  S. 
Widdicombe,  and  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice,  come  next  in  order  of 
merit,  closely  approaching  to  that  of  Francis  Charles  Montague. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  a  large  proportion  of  the  papers  are  very 
creditable  to  the  pupils.  The  knowledge  that  many  of  the  candi- 
dates display  has  evidently  involved  a  good  amount  of  close  reading 
and  appreciation  of  the  subjects  studied. 

When  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  General  and  Special  Geo- 
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graphy  are  respectively  averaged,  taken  in  the  proportion  of  8  to 
112,  the  value  of  the  answers  slightly  preponderates  on  the  side  of 
the  General  questions. 

I  may  remark  that  very  few  have  introduced  any  matter  irre- 
levant to  tlie  rjtiestions,  though  one  or  two  have  wasted  time  in 
whiit  is  commonly  called  "  fine  writing." 

The  drawing  of  contoured  lines  across  a  continent,  or  other  large 
section  of  any  country,  is  sometimes  very  fairly  done,  showing  a 
good  appreciation  of  proportion  regarding  the  general  height  and 
slopes  of  the  ground,  but  sometimes  the  drawing  is  so  grossly 
exaggerated  and  so  focble  that  it  simply  amounts  to  a  caricature  of 
the  district  traversed  by  the  line. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Andrkw  Ramsay. 


II.-POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


To  (he  Council  of  the  Hoyal  Oeographical  Society, 


rsEcraCTg,  CANTRnnrnv, 
GeNTLKMEN,  March  27lh,  1874. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  following  as  the  result 
of  the  Examinations  for  the  present  year  in  Political  Geography : — 


1.  Gold  Hed&l 

2.  Bronn  Hedal 


W.  H.  TOBTOS. 

L.  Jacob. 


Honourably  Mentioned, 

J.  F.  Hkyes. 
S.  H.  B.  Saondkhs. 
n.  W.  Whistos. 
W.  B.  Styeb. 


^wlts. 


The  number  of  candidates  who  competed  for  Political  Geography 
in  the  present  year  was  twelve.  Of  these,  six  may  be  said  to  have 
done  well,  and  two  others  fairly.  The  work  of  the  remaining  four 
was  very  inferior.  The  Gold  Medallist  surpassed  the  next  competi- 
Uir  by  a  hundred  marks,  out  of  a  total  of  750.  His  answers  were 
iilmost  uniformly  good,  and  he  hud  prepared  equally  well  the  general 
and  the  special  subject.  He  attempted,  however,  only  ten  questions 
instead  of  twelve  on  the  general  subject.     The  Bronze  Medallist, 
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■who  answered  the  full  number  of  twelve  questions,  obtained  rather 
more  marks  for  bis  general  paper  than  the  Gold  Medallist ;  but  the 
special  paper  of  the  latter  was  very  much  superior  to  tliat  of  bis  chief 
antagonist.  The  second  and  third  on  the  list  fell  short  of  the  Bronze 
Medallist  by  about  fifty  marks  ;  the  fifth  was  fifty  marks  belovr  them ; 
the  sixth  was  separated  by  a  somewhat  longer  interval  from  the 
fifth. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  was  done  better  than  the  special  paper. 
The  map  of  England  (set  in  Q.  1)  was  tried  by  eight,  but  outlined 
with  fair  oorreotness  by  only  one.  The  books  recommended  by  the 
Prizes  Committee  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  studied ;  bat, 
where  the  questions  went  beyond  those  books,  either  no  answers 
were  given,  or,  for  the  most  part,  very  poor  ones.  The  superiority, 
however,  of  the  better  candidates  was  especially  shown  in  their 
answers  to  questions  of  this  kind,  which  were  sometimes  decidedly 
good. 

The  examination  seemed  to  me,  as  a  whole,  fairly  satisfactoiy 
though  more  accnracy  and  exactnetis  is  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  the 
random  use  of  figures,  where  the  candidate  must  feel  that  he  has  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  true  number,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Oentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Georoe  Rawlinsoh. 
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rilOORAMME     FOR    1875. 


7'iiE  Council  of  the  Society  have  satisfaction  in  repeating  tlie 
offer  of  Prize  Meduls  for  tie  ensuing  year,  and  liave  invited  the 
following  Public  Schools  to  t«ko  part  in  tlie  competition : — 

Litt  of  Sfhoolt  invited  to  compete  in  1875. 

Englith  Scliools. — St.  Peter's  College,  Kadley,  Abingdon ;  King 
Edward's  School,  Birminghnm ;  Brighton  College ;  Bristol  Gram- 
mar School;  Cathedral  Gnimmar  School,  Chester;  Cheltenham 
College;  Clifton  dtllege  ;  Dnlwich  College;  Eton  College  ;  Hailey- 
bury  College ;  narrow;  Hurstpierpoint ;  Liverpool  College;  Liver- 
poiil  Institute;  London, — Charter  House;  Christ's  Ilospital  ;  City 
of  London  School;  King's  College  School;  St.  Paul's;  University 
College  School ;  Westinin.ster  School ;  Koyal  Naval  Soivool,  New 
Cross; — I'he  College,  Mul vein ;  Manchester  School;  Marlborongh 
College  ;  University'  School,  Nottingham;  Kepton ;  Koc^sall;  Rugby; 
King's  S<'hiiol,  Sherborne;  Shoreham ;  Shrewsburj" ;  Stonj'hurst 
College,  Blackburn ;  The  School,  Tonbridge ;  Uppingham  School; 
Wellington  College  ;  Winchester  College. 

Channel  Islindg  Si'hool. — Victoria  College,  Jersey. 

Scotch  Srhfuih. — Aberdeen  Grammar  School ;  Edinburgh  Academy, 
Edinburgh  High  School ;  Glasgow  High  School. 

Irigk  Schools. — Roj-al  Academical  Institute,  Belfast;  Dungannon 
Roj-al  School ;  Ennis  Cullege ;  Porlora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen  ; 
Tuy\&  College,  Londonderry  ;    Rathfamham,  St  Columba's  College. 


k 


Syllabus  of  Exmtinaiions  for  the  Prize  Medals  of  the  KoYAL 
Gkooraphical  Society  in  1875. 


Examination  in  Physical  Gkouraphy. 

Tliis  Examination  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  the  several 
invited  Schools,  according  to  printed  regulations  (which  will  be 
forwarded  in  due  time),  on  the  third  Monday  in  March,  1875,  and 
will  consist  of  two  papers  of  three  hours  each ;  the  one  to  be 
answered  between  9  and  12,  9i  and  12^.  or  10  and  1  a.m.  (according 
to  the  convenience  of  the  School) ;  and  the  other  between  2  and  5, 
2i  and  6J,  or  S  and  6  p.m. 

N.B.  It  is  neocssarj',  in  order  that  Candidates  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Exumination.  that  their  names  be  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society  on  or  before  the  frjit  Monday  in  March. 
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No.  1  Examination  Paper  will  consist  of  questions  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

A.  Configuration  of  the  Earth,  as  learnt  by  careful  study  of  a  glolie. 
What  are  the  distances,  speaking  roughly,  between  snoh  remote 
places  as  may  be  specified?  What  places  of  importance  lie  on  the 
direct  lines  between  them,  and  what  is  the  section  along  each? 
What  are  the  relative  size,  elevation,  &o.,  speaking  roughly,  of 
such  well-known  districts,  mountains,  and  rivers,  as  may  be 
specified  ? 

B.  General  Physical  Geography.  —  Distribution  of  land  and  sea, 
forests,  plateaux,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  man,  animals,  plants  and 
minerals,  climates  and  seasons,  oceanic,  meteorological  and  magnetic 
phenomena. 

%*  Extra  marks  will  be  allowed  for  sketches,  but  only  so  far  as 
they  are  effective  illustrations  of  what  cannot  otherwise  be  easily 
expressed.  The  use  of  blue  and  red  pencils  is  permitted  fur  this 
purpose.  No  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness  of  execution,  apart 
from  accuracy. 

The  candidates  may  be  required  to  construct  a  rough  map 
without  the  aid  of  special  instruments,  but  from  a  brief  description 
of  a  district  illustrated  by  itineraries  and  bearings. 


No.  2  Examinalion  Paper  will  consist  wholly  of  questions  on  a 
special  subject 

The  special  subject  appointed  for  1875  is 

China. 


Examination  in  Political  Geoorapht. 
This  Examination  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  the  several 
invited  Schools,  at  the  same  hours  and  under  precisely  the  same 
regulations  as  those  in  Physical  Geography. 


No.  1  Examination  Paper  will  consist  of  questions  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

A.  Descriptive  Geography. — Explanation  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
What  are  the  distances  in  geographical  miles,  speaking  roughly, 
and  as  Icamt  by  the  careful  study  of  a  globe,  between  such  remote 
places  as  may  be  specified  ?  What  places  of  importance  lie  on  the 
direct  line  between  them?    What  is  the  relative  size,  speaking 
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rouglily,  of  Eucli  well-known  countries,  mountains,  and  rivers,  as 
may  be  specified  ? 

U.  Historical  Geography. — Embracing  (1)  tbe  boundaries  of  states 
and  empires  at  different  bistorioal  periods ;  (2)  the  chief  lines  of 
commerce,  ancient  and  modem;  (3)  the  influence  of  geographical 
features  aud  conditions  upon  tbe  distribution  of  races  and  political 
history  of  mankind. 


No.  2  Examination  Paper  will  oonsist  wholly  of  questions  on  a 
special  subject. 

The  special  subject  appointed  for  1875  is — 

China. 

*,*  Extra  marks  will  be  allowed  for  maps  and  sketches,  but  only 
so  far  as  they  are  effective  illustrations  of  what  cannot  otherwise  be 
easily  expressed.  The  use  of  blue  and  red  pencils  is  permitted  for 
this  purpose.  No  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness  of  execution, 
apart  from  accuracj'. 

The  candidates  may  be  required  to  constrnct  a  rough  map 
without  the  aid  of  special  instruments,  but  from  a  brief  descriptiou 
of  a  district  illustrated  by  itineraries  and  bearings. 


N 


The  following  books  and  articles  contain  much  information 
regarding  the  Ilistorical,  Political,  and  Physical  Geography  of 
China. 

1.  '  The  Middle  Kingdom  ;  a  Survey  of  the  Chinese  Empire,'  &c.  By  8. 
W.  Williams.    2  Vols.    Wiley  and  Putnam,  London  and  New  York.    1848. 

2.  "Ihe  IraiHirial  Gazetteer.'  Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.  Article 
"  Chiae««  Empire."     Blackie  and  Son.     1873. 

3.  'The  English  Cyclopaedia ;'  Geography,  Vol.  II.  Article  "China." 
Bradbury  and  Evans.     1870. 

4.  'Tlie  'iVeasury  of  Geography.'  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Hughes.  Long- 
mans.    1872.     6s. 
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SESSION  1870-1 


FifleeiUh  Meeting  (Anxivursjlry),  1  p.m.,  June  22Hrf,  1874. 


The  EwuT  Hon.  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE,  k.cb.,  Pkesidext, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  bneiness  of  ihe  Meeting  waa  prefaced  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr,  R.  H.  Major,  reading  the  clauses  of  the  Regulations  which 
govern  the  Anniversary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  also  the 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  Anniversary. 

It  was  then  explained  to  the  Meeting  by  tie  I'eesipe.nt,  that  in 
consequence  <'f  the  fuurth  Monday  in  May  (the  usual  day  for  the 
Anniversary)  falling  this  j-ear  on  Whit- Monday,  a  Bank  Holiday, 
the  day  of  jneeting  had  been  necessarily  changed  to  the  foarth 
Monday  in  June. 

The  Rev.  IIouace  Waller  and  Robcbt  Cost,  Esq.,  were  nomi- 
niitcd  by  the  Pie-sident  as  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot,  for  President 
and  Council  for  187-t-J. 

Elgctions. — Henri/  AmcU,  Esq.;  Lieutenant  Frederic  Clotee»;  Edtq/st 
Datoeg,  Etq. ;  A.  A.  Hayof,  Jan.,  E»q. ;  John  Holt,  Esq. ;  Htm.  J.  P. 
Lofke  King ;  Rev.  Jamea  Long ;  H.  Mann,  Esq. ;  U.  A.  Ridgroay, 
Etq. ;  Francis  Saunders,  Esq. ;  James  Spieer,  Esq. ;  Tlwrnas  Thompson, 
Esq. ;  WaUcr  Frederick  Walker,  Esq. ;  Captain  James  Waterhouse 
{Bombay  Staff  Corps). 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  then  read  by  Mr.  K.  II.  M.uou. 
Its  adiiption  by  the  Meeting  was  moved  by  JL  V.  Eijgewortu,  Esq., 
seconded  by  G.  W.  Rusde.n,  Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

ROYAL  MEDALS. 

The  FouNDtR's  Gold  Medal  for  the  promotion  of  Geographical 
^ience    and    Discovery   was    awarded    this  year   to   Dr.   Georg 
VOL.  xvm.  'i  N 
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Sohweinfurth,  for  his  explorations  in  Africa  during  many  years ; 
for  his  determination  of  the  south-western  limits  of  the  basin  of 
the  Nile,  and  discovery  of  the  River  Uelle,  in  a  new  regiion  beyond 
those  limits ;  and  for  his  admirable  work, '  The  Heart  of  Africa,'  in 
which  he  has  recorded  the  valuable  results  of  his  travela.  The 
VicTORU,  or  Patron's  Gold  Medal,  was  awarded  to  Colonel  P. 
Egerton  Warburton,  for  his  successful  journey  across  the  previously 
unknown  western  interior  of  Aostralia,  from  Alice  Springs,  on  the 
line  of  Overland  Telegraph,  to  the  west  coast,  near  De  Grey  Eiver. 
In  the  absence  of  the  medallists.  His  Excellency  Count  MUnster, 
German  Ambassador,  attended  to  receive  the  medal  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Schweinfurth,  and  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  Colonel  War- 
burton. 

Addressing  Count  Miinster,  the  President  said : — 

"  In  handing  this  medal  to  your  Excellency  to  be  conveyed  to 
your  countryman.  Dr.  Georg  SchweinfUrth,  who  is  expected  soon 
to  return  from  a  new  journey  he  has  undertaken  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  I  have  but  little  need  to  mention  the  services  this 
distinguished  traveller  has  rendered  to  Geographical  Science — 
services  which  the  Council  of  this  Society  have  felt  it  their  duty 
thus  publicly  to  acknowledge.     The  work  describing  his  jonmeyr 
which  has  been  published  by  Schweinfurth,  and  translated  into  the 
English  language,  has  been  so  widely  read  that  few  persons  with 
a  taste  for  geography  and  the  allied  subjects  can  have  failed  to  read 
and  admire  it.    Trained  by  a  previous  experience  of  three  years  in 
African  travel,  in  Nubia,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  started  on  his  longer 
journey  in  1868,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  exploring  that  portion  of 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile  which  is  watered  by  the  tributaries  of 
the  Bahr  Ghazal,  and  which  had  been  previously  visited  by  Pethe- 
rick,  von  Heuglin,  Antinori,  Piaggia,  Mademoiselle  Tinn6,  and  others. 
Trusting  himself,  as  a  solitary  European,  in  the  hands  of  an  aimed 
party  of  ivory  merchants,  he  penetrated  with  them  to  their  most 
distant  stations,  beyond  the  country  of  the  once  mysterious  Nyam- 
Nyams,  and  across  the  watershed  of  the  Nile.    Although  un- 
provided with  instruments  for  astronomical  observations,  he  plotted 
his  routes  on  the  basis  of  calculated  paces  and  compass  bearings, 
and  with  such  accuracy  that  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  material  for 
a  good  map  of  the  whole  country  he  traversed ;  an  accuracy  which 
he  tested  by  a  long  journey  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
verifying  his  work  by  connecting  it  with  a  fixed  position  on  the 
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ronto  of  Petherick.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  Lis  topographical 
labours  that  the  Council  deem  him  eminently  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  Royal  Medal.  His  book  teems  with  observations  on 
the  physical  geography,  ethnology,  climate,  botany,  and  resources  of 
that  remote  region  ;  and  ho  graphically  has  he  portrayed  its  variotu 
aspects,  that  we  seem,  in  his  pages,  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
interior  of  Equatorial  Africa. 

"  With  these  remarks  permit  me,  your  Excellency,  to  deliver  this 
medal  into  your  hands." 

His  Excellency  Count  Munster  briefly  replied  : — He  felt  proud 
and  grateful  that  the  Society  had  conferied  the  greatest  honour  iu 
its  power  to  bestow,  on  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  soon  as  he 
should  learn  the  arrival  of  Dr.  b'cliweinfiirth  from  the  new  journey 
in  Africa,  which  he  had  undertaken  since  the  publication  of  the  work 
alluded  to  by  the  President,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  transmitting 
it  into  his  hands.  He  (Count  Munster)  was  gratified  to  think 
that  his  countrymen  worked  together  with  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society  for  the  great  objects  of  science  and  civUization,  and  was 
proud  of  the  honour  of  himself  belonging,  as  a  member,  to  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society. 

Next  addressing  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  who  attended  to  receive  the  Vic- 
toria or  Patron's  Medal  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Egerton  Warburton, 
now  in  Australia,  the  l'ro^ident  thus  spoke  : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  have  decreed  one 
of  the  Boyal  Medals  of  the  year  to  yonr  relative,  Colonel  Egerton 
Warburton,  in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of  the  ability  and 
daring  ho  has  dinplaycd  in  undertaking  and  carrying  to  a  successful 
issue  one  of  the  most  diEScult  and  hazardous  explorations  of  recent  | 
times,  across  a  previously  unknown  part  of  Australia — a  part  which 
had  baffled  the  attempts  of  several  previous  travellers.  Starting 
from  Alice's  Springs,  near  Central  Mount  Stuart,  on  the  lino  of 
Overland  Telegraph,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1873,  he  reached,  after 
eight  months'  march — the  latter  portion  of  which  was  through  an 
arid  region  where  they  were  supported  by  the  meiit  of  their  slaugh- 
tered camels,  and  finally  narrowly  escaped  death  from  starvation — 
the  frontier  settlements  on  the  De  Grey  Eiverat  the  end  of  December, 
and  Eoeboume,  in  Nickel  Bay,  early  in  la»>t  January.  Thus  nearly 
1000  milesofentirely  new  country  have  been  traversed,  and  although 
no  detailed  account  of  the  Expedition  has  yet  been  received  in  this 
conntry,  the  Council  have  fall  confidence  that  a  large  amount  of 
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accurate  geographical  information  will  be  added  by  Colonel  War- 
burton,  as  the  fruits  of  his  Expedition,  to  the  conunon  stock  of 
knowledge.  During  the  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  resident  in  the 
colony  he  has  been  repeatedly  engaged  in  the  work  of  geographical 
exploration,  and  in  the  years  1865-1866  distinguished,  himself  by 
his  journeys  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Eyre,  his  Beport  of  which,  with  a 
map,  was  published  by  the  Colonial  Government.  Although  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  region  traversed  in  his  last  Expedition  proved  so  trying 
to  the  party  and  so  destitute  of  resources,  no  part  of  it  -was  utterly 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  journey 
will  lead  to  important  practical  results.  Indeed,  his  safe  arrival  ia 
Adelaide  was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  April  last  by  a  banquet,  at 
which  220  gentlemen,  representatives  of  all  the  chief  interests  in  the 
community,  attended  to  give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  success- 
ful explorer.  I  am  happy  to  learn  from  Colonel  Mant,  that  Colonel 
Warburton  was  engaged,  when  he  last  heard  from  him,  in  preparing 
his  Journal,  and  that  his  son,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  jonmey,  is 
constructing  a  map  of  the  region  traversed,  both  which  will  be  sent 
to  England  for  publication.  In  placing  this  Medal  in  your  hands, 
for  transmission  to  your  relative,  I  trust  that  yoa  will  express  to 
him  the  sj'mpathy  of  myself  and  colleagues  of  the  Council  of  this 
Society  for  the  privations  he  has  suffered,  and  our  wishes  for  his 
future  welfare." 

Mr.  Bateman,  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  said  that  he  regretted 
that  Colonel  Warburton  could  not  himself  be  present  to  return 
thanks.    He  was  sure  that  if  anything  could  repay  his  relative  for 
the  arduous  journey  he  had  performed,  and  the  very  great  su£fering8 
he  had  endured,  it  would  be  the  honour  that  the  Boyal  Ge<^raphical 
Society  had  conferred  upon  him.     It  was  hard  to  realize  that  in  the 
centre  of  Western  Australia  an  unexplored  district  existed,  as  large 
in  area  as  Spain  and  Forti^al  together.    All  the  attempts  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  to  traverse  it  had  failed,  in  oonsequence  of  the 
extreme  aridity  of  the  country.    (Jovemor  Eyre,  in  his  well-known 
journey,  was  obliged  to  travel  along  the  coast  and  subsist  on  shell- 
fish; and  of  the  fourteen  persons  who  started  in  the  expedition 
under  Colonel  Warburton,  only  two  remained  capable  of  doing  their 
duty.    All  the  hardships,  however,  which  the  leader  had  under- 
gone would  be  richly  atoned  for  by  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society.         , 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TKIZE  MEDALS. 

Mr.  Francis  Gai-tox,  f.h.s.,  Cliaimian  of  the  Public  Schools 
Prizes  Committee,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  awards  of  the  j'car 
in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Society  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  their  offer  of  four 
medals  for  annual  com]x>tition  among  all  the  boys  of  our  great  public 
schools  has  again  produced  gratifying  results.  No  less  than  15  great 
public  schools  have  sent  competitors,  and  the  boys  who  come  first 
in  our  list  arc  adjudged  by  the  examiners  to  have  well  deserved 
their  honours.  This  is  the  sixth  year  uf  our  examinationH,  and 
consequently  24  medals  have  been  won  since  their  commencement, 
which,  together  with  the  number  of  those  '  honourably  mentioned,' 
testifies  to  perhaps  100  public-schoolboys  having  been  induced  by 
us  to  make  a  serious  and  snooessfiil  study  of  geography.  The 
authorities  of  public  schools  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  good  teachers  in  natural  science :  we,  at  all  events,  are 
doing  our  part  towards  prepiring  material  whence  future  teachers 
may  be  selected.  Wo  may  also  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
already  raised  the  standard  of  geographical  teaching  in  many 
schools.  It  has  occurred  more  than  once  that  candidates  have  been 
found  ill  prepared  :  we  represented  the  defect  to  the  head  masters, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  remedying  it,  and  their  boj's  in  subse- 
quent years  have  distinguished  themselves.  Lastly,  we  have  had 
the  continued  good  fortune  to  secure  geographers  of  the  highest 
rank  for  our  cxamiaers.  This  was  a  means  we  had  in  view  from  tlie 
first,  of  improving  the  quality  of  geographical  exomiuations  and 
iuoidentally  of  geographical  teaching." 

The  PnEsinEXT  then  presented  medals  as  follows : — 
Physkai,  Geogkaphy  (Examiner,  Professor  A.  C.  Ramsay,  ll.d.,  &c.) 

Gold  Medal. — Louis  Weston,  City  of  London  SchooL 

Bronze  Medal. — Francis  Charles  Montague,  University  College 
School. 
PouTicAL  Gkograpiiy  (Examiner,  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawussox,  m.a.) 

GoU  .Verfo/.— William  Harry  Turton,  Clifton  College,  Bristol. 

Bronze  Medal, — Lionel  Jacob,  City  of  London  School. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Durham,  of  the  City  of  London  School,  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  JIagcc,  of  University  College  School,  also  attended. 

The  Hon.  G.  C.  Bbodrick  then  annoxinocd  that  the  special  sub- 
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ject  for  the  examination  next  year  would  be  China ;  and,  in  doing 
80,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Society  would  be  as  fortonate  as  it 
had  hitherto  been  in  securing  the  Bervices  of  eminent  ezanainers  in 
that  subject    As  Mr.  Gralton  had  said,  that  had  been  one  of  the 
objects  the  Society  had  had  in  view,  and  hitherto  they  bad  been 
very  sacoessful.     In  1872,  South  America  being  the  special  snbject, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Bates  were  secured,  who  has  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  that  re^on  by  his  own  researches.    In  1873,  the  snb- 
ject being  Central  Asia,  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  was  the  examiner  in 
Political  Geography,  and  Dr.  Hooker  in  Physical  Geography.    At 
the  last  examination,  when  the  subject  was  the  British  Isles,  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  was  the  examiner  in  Physical  Geography.     Of  oourae, 
China  could  not  be  compared  in  historical  interest  -with  the  British 
Isles,  nor  could  the  competing  candidates  next  year  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  admirable  text-books  on  physical  and    political 
geography  as  those  which  the  candidates  for  the  present  year  had 
had.     At  the  same  time  the  physical  geography  of  China  was  of 
very  great  interest,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  oonntry  so  important 
about  which  the  general  public  knew  so  little.      A  popular  impres- 
sion still  prevailed,  though  it  certainly  could  not  be  shared  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  that  China  is  not  many  times  larger  than 
Great  Britain,  but  is  most  densely  peopled ;  the  fact  really  being 
that  it  is  at  least  eighteen  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  is  not 
so  densely  peopled  as  Great  Britain.     Yet  China  is,  after  all,  but  six 
weeks  distant  from  England ;  and  in  these  days,  when  a  jonmey 
round  the  world  by  way  of  China  can  be  accomplished  in  90  days, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  some  of  those  who  are  led  to  stndy 
the  geography  of  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  next  year's 
examinations,  may  hereafter  visit  it  themselves.     Those  Mrho  com- 
peted for  the  prizes  would  not  only  find  themselves  amply  rewarded 
by  the  interest  of  the  subject  itself,  and  by  the  commercial  utility 
of  geographical  knowledge  in  these  days,  but  also  by  its  value  in 
University  examinations.     A  definite  and  honourable   place   had 
been  assigned  to  geography  in  the  new  system  of  examinations  of 
schools  which  had  been  established  by  the  Universities ;  and  the 
Council  of  the  Society  had  lately,  through  their  President.,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Vice-chancellors  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  pointing  out  the  claims  of  geographical  science  to  due 
recognition  in  any  future   redistribution  of  University  revenues, 
and  suggesting  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Professorship  of  geography 
in  each  University,  and  that  it  might  even  be  possible  to  found 
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traTelling  Fellowships  for  the  encooragement  of  origiual  research 
in  geography. 

The  Ballot  then  took  place,  and  was  declared  by  the  Scrutineers 
io  have  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  gentlemen  as 
President  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  (the  names  in  Italics 
being  those  of  the  New  Members,  or  those  who  change  office) : — 
President:  Major-Oenaxd  Sir  Henri/  C.  Ratolinton,  k.c.b.  Viee- 
PreMtienU :  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  k.c.b.,  &c.  ;  Admiral  Sir  Oeonje 
Hack,  i>.c.L. ;  Vice-Admiral  R.  Collin.ioii,  c.B. ;  lligld  Hon.  Sir  H. 
Bartie  Frere,  K.C.1J.,  G.c.s.i.,  &c.  Trtuleet :  Lord  Houghton,  D.C.L., 
F.R.s. ;  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Secretaries :  Clements  K. 
Markharo,  Esq.,  c.ii.,  v  .s.a.  ;  R.  H.  Major,  Esq.,  f.s.a.  Foreign  Secre- 
tary :  Lord  Artlmr  litusell,  M.r.  Councillors  :  Sir  Samuel  White  Balcer, 
K.it.s. ;  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick  ;  Sir  Oeorge  Campbell,  k.c.s.i.,  dec. ; 
Lord  Cottealoe ;  Captain  F.  J.  0.  Evans,  r.s.,  c.b.  ;  A.  G.  Findlay, 
Esq, ;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  f.r.s.  ;  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  H. 
Hall,  K.C.B. ;  Major-General  Sir  Frederic  J.  Goldsmid,  k.c.s.i.;  M.  E. 
■Grant-Duff,  Esq.,  M.i'. ;  Lieut.-Col.  James  A.  Grant,  c.b.,  c.s.i.  ;  John 
Murray,  Esq. ;  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  D.c.r„ ;  Vice-Admiral 
E.  Ommanney,  CD.,  F.R.8. ;  General  C.  P.  Rigby ;  Marquis  of  Lome  ; 
H.  Danby  Seymour,  Esq. ;  S.  W.  Silver,  Esq. ;  ^Varington  Smyth, 
Esq.,  F.n..s, ;  Sir  Harry  C.  Verney,  Bart. ;  Major  C.  \V.  NMlson,  n.E. 
Treasurer :  Reginald  T.  Cocks,  Esq. 

After  the  Ballot  the  Prksiden't  read  the  Annual  Address  on  the 
progress  of  Geography,  and,  at  its  conclusion, 

Sir  H.  Rawunson  said  he  should  be  sorry  for  the  meeting  to 
separate  without  expressing,  in  a  marked  manner,  their  respect 
and  gratitude  to  Sir  Bartie  Frere,  on  this  the  last  occasion  of  his 
presiding  over  their  proceedings.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  regret 
to  himself  (Sir  Henry),  personally,  as  it  must  be  to  all  the  Follows 
of  the  Society,  that  the  Council  had  not  been  able  to  persuade  8ii' 
Bartie  to  retain,  for  a  longer  period,  the  office  which  he  had  so 
Worthily  filled  dunng  the  past  year.  The  report  of  the  Council 
showed  that  during  that  year  the  Society  had  increased  in  a  marked 
manner  both  in  numbers  and  reputation ;  and  for  that  exceptional 
prosperity  they  were  no  doubt  greatly  indebted  to  the  high  per- 
sonal chai-acter  of  Sir  Bartie  Frere,  united  with  his  veiy  special 
(lualifications  for  the  office.  He  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
combining  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head  which  enabled  him  to 
4X>mmand  the  admiration  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow- 
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j  j  men.    Had  he  continned  to  fill  the  chair,  nndonbtedly  the  nm 

•i  prosperity  would  have  attended  the  Society  in  the  ftxture.    Ai  1l 

.1, 1  euccesBor,  he  (Sir  Henry)  felt  very  much  the  iocreased  responab 

i  lities  which  devolved  npon  him.    They  could  not  always  expn 

I  the  same  great  accession  of  new  members,  nor  that  new  objects  < 

interest  would  command  the  public  attention  as  did  the  last  da; 

of  the  heroic  Livingstone ;  but  no  doubt  questions  of  importan 

would  arise,  and  in  devoting  himself  to  the  charge  of  the  interes 

of  the  Society,  he  should  take  for  his  example  the  condnct  and  tl 

labours  of  his  predecessor. 

Sir  Henry  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Membe 
of  the  Council,  and  to  the  Auditors.  He  would  vriah.  to  include 
this  vote  also  the  Stafif,  for  he  believed  there  was  no  Society  in  t 
Metropolis  better  served  by  its  Council  and  Staff  than  the  Boj 
Geographical  Society.  No  President,  whatever  might  be  his  qua 
fications,  would  be  able  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Sode 
satisfactorily,  or  at  least  so  admirably  as  it  had  been  conduct) 
without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Staff. 

The  retiring  FRKSiDEirr,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said,  that 
what  he  had  observed.  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  must  have  drawn  m( 
upon  his  ancient  fn'endship  than  upon  anythingwhich  he  (Sir  Bart 
had  been  able  to  effect  for  the  Society.  Had  he  been  remaining 
inhabitant  of  London,  he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  dc 
anything  he  could  further  to  serve  the  Society ;  but  the  work 
the  Society  had  grown  to  such  dimensions,  and  required  such  o 
stant  attention,  that  without  continual  residence  in  London  it  % 
quite  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it.  His  work  had  been  mi 
materially  lightened  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Staff,  w 
had  rendered  it  in  every  sense  a  work  of  as  much  pleasure 
^!  it  was  of  responsibility.    With  such  a  successor  as  Sir   Hen 

Bawlinson,  he  felt  certain  that  there  would  be  no  diminution 
the  prosperity  of  the  Society ;  and  as  long  as  he  belonged  to  it, : 
exertion  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  second  the  efforts  of  o 
who  would  so  worthily  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great  founder 
the  Society  (as  he  might  call  him),  who  laid  down  the  princip 
lines  upon  which  he  himself  had  endeavoured  to  walk  in  all  he  h 
done  in  the  management  of  the  Society ;  and  he  looked  forward 
Sir  Henry's  tenure  of  ofBce  as  likely  to  be  the  most  prosperoi 
V'f  period  of  the  Society's  existence. 

^  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  President  announce 
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^tha 


be 


>t  the  Council  bad  that  day  unauimously  decided  tbat  medals 
should  be  given  to  tlie  servants  of  Dr.  Livingstone  who  had 
come  to  England,  and  that  a  speoiul  silver  medal  shoiild  be 
struck,  to  bo  given,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of  their  fidelity 
and  courage,  to  all  who  accompanied  the  Doctor  in  his  last  great 
expedition. 

The  Kev.  Ilorace  Waller  then  le<l  up  to  the  President  Chnmuh 
and  Snsi,  two  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  followers,  to  each  of  whom  the 
President  gave  a  bronze  medal. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  two  recipients,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Waller 
thanked  the  Society  for  the  gift.  These  faithful  companions  of 
Livingstoiio  were  able,  ho  said,  to  give  an  intelligible  account 
of  everj'  river  and  mountain  and  village  in  the  regiims  they  had 
passed  through  ;  and  such  aid  as  they  could  give  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  Mr.  Livingstone  in  preparing  the  work  on  which 
was  now  engaged. 


Ponlscript. — Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  the  following 
letter,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Royal  Medal,  was  received  from 
Dr.  Schweinriirth  : — 

"  Gentleme.'J,  "  Birlin,  Julj  18.  1874. 

"On  the  17th  instant,  I  received,  through  the  medium  of 
Count  ]tliin8ter  and  of  our  Ministry  of  I'ublic  Instruction,  the  great 
medal  wliich  you  have  awarded  me. 

"  On  receiving  this  rare,  high,  and  unifjuo  murk  of  distinction,  1 
am  moved  by  feelings  of  joy  and  gi-atitude  wliich  will  ever  ac- 
company mo  to  the  end  of  my  life.  Allow  me  herewith  to  give 
expression  to  those  feelings. 

"  When,  years  ago,  I  set  out  to  begin  my  lonely  wanderings,  I 
little  expected  that  fortune  would  ever  favour  me  with  this  extra- 
ordinary honour,  which,  emanating  from  the  highest  authority  in 
(ireat  Britain,  is  awarded  by  the  most  impartial  and  the  most  com- 
^■patent  judges  in  that  groat  kingdom ;  and  that  a  corporation,  to 
whom  the  opininn  of  the  whole  world  assigns  the  supreme  direction 
of  all  labour  in  the  field  of  geographical  discoveiy,  would  act  as 
umpire  on  that  occasion. 

"  But  that  reward,  fur  above  my  feeble  desert.s,  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  cast  into  my  lap,  shall  incite  me  to  labour  further 
at  the  solution  of  those  problems  which  science  indicates  to  me. 
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There  cannot  be  a  more  endaring  encouragement  to  that  end,  than 
the  one  yon  have  awarded. 

"  All  my  efforts  shall  henceforth  be  directed  to  make  me  more 
-worthy  of  the  distinction  I  have  been  hononred  -with,  and  while  I 
unite  the  warmest  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boyal  Gec^raphical 
Society  with  this  determination,  I  preserve  my  medal  as  a  token  of 
your  gratifying  goodwill. 

"  Accept,  hononred  gentlemen,  my  thankful  and  deeply  devoted 
greetings. 

"  To  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London^ 
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THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Ddicercd  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  on  the  22nd  June,  1874. 
By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sib  II.  Bartle  Frebe,  k.c.b.,  o.c.8.l, 

D.O.L.,  1,L.D.,  ETC.,  PbESIDENT. 


GENTLEVE.V, 

In  fnlfilling  my  duty  as  your  President,  of  laying  before  you  a 
review  of  the  Geographical  events  of  the  past  j'ear,  I  may  begin  by 
congratulating  you  on  the  continued  prosperity  and  aotivit}-  of  the 
Society.  By  the  Council  Report  which  has  just  been  read  j-ou 
have  been  informed  that  no  fewer  than  342  New  Members,  besides 
9  Honorary  Corresponding  Associates,  have  been  elected  during  the 
year.  The  total  number  now  on  our  rolls  is  2809  Ordinary,  and 
76  Honorary  CorresjKiuding  Members.  Accompanying  this  increa-'>c 
in  numbers,  and  its  concurrent  increase  of  revenue,  we  may  hope 
that  there  has  been  an  increased  activity  and  usefulness ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  a  Society  like  ours,  fulfilling,  as  it  does,  a  public 
want,  may  look  forward  to  a  career  of  prosperity  proportioned  to  the 
general  growth  of  the  nation. 

The  improved  puncttwlity  in  the  pubUeation  of  our 'Journal' 
and  '  Proceedings,'  so  justly  noticed  last  j-car  by  my  predecessor,  as 
reflecting  so  much  credit  on  our  excellent  Secretaries,  and  especially 
on  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  labour  falls,  has  been 
oarricd  still  further  daring  the  past  season,  and  leaves  little  on  this 
score  to  be  desired. 


■       Dr. 
^B  been. 


OBITUARY. 

Dk.  Livixostose.  —The  great  geographical  event  of  the  year  has 
been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  ascertainment  of  the  fate  of   Dr. 
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Livingstone,  and  the  recovery,  through  the  fidelity  of  his  followere, 
of  those  full  records  of  his  last  expedition  which  hia  son  is  now 
preparing  for  publication. 

In  an  annual  snmmaiy  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  briefly  glance  at  the  leading  events  of  a  life  devoted 
with  unflagging  enei^,  and  without  rest  or  intermission,  to  laboun 
having  for  their  main  object  the  elevation  of  the  Negro  races 
of  Africa  in  the  social  and  moral  scale  of  humanity ;  but  one 
incidental  result  of  which  has  been  to  place  Dr.  Liivingstone  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  discoverers  and  geographical  explorers  of  this 
or  probably  of  any  age. 

David  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Blantyre  in  Scotland,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1813,  of  a  race  distinguished  in  Scottish  annals  for  that 
staunch  fidelity  to  their  convictions  and  objects  in  life  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  great  traveller.  The  family  had  been  reduced 
in  fortune  during  the  political  distractions  which  marked  the  last 
years  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  his  parents  could  give  to  David, 
their  second  son,  little  more  than  the  inheritance  of  sterling 
domestic  virtues  and  high  principles,  with  such  an  excellent 
practical  education  as  the  local  schools  of  Scotland  have  for  genera- 
tions past  afiEbrded. 

llie  epitaph  which  he  inscribed  on  his  parents'  resting-place 
at  Hamilton,  when,  after  his  first  return  from  Africa,  the  children 
laid  their  mother  beside  their  father's  grave,  records,  in  his  own 
simple  and  touching  language,  his  sense  of  how  much  he  owed  to 
early  home-training.  It  runs : — "  1856.  To  show  the  resting-place 
of  Neil  Livingstone  and  Agnes  Hunter;  and  to  express  the 
thankfulness  to  God  of  their  children,  John,  David,  Jaoet,  Clmrlesi, 
and  Agnes,  for  poor  and  pious  pai-ents." 

Both  parents  appear  to  have  enjoyed,  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, a  respect  due  to  high  character  and  active  religions  principle, 
which  secured  for  them  a  degree  of  consideration  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  their  worldly  fortune ;  and  it  was 
from  them,  apparently,  that  David  Livingstone  early  imbibed  those 
strong  yet  catholic  religious  views,  and  that  passionate  desire 
to  extend  the  blessings  of  Christian  teaching  and  civilization  to 
the  poorest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,  which  formed  the  main- 
spring of  his  action  in  after  life. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  been  taught  the  duty  and  the 
power  of  self-reliance  ;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  such  liberty  as 
was  aflbrded  him,  by  having  to  aid  in  working  for  his  own  live- 
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lihood,  was  to  set  bimsclf  to  supplement  his  school  education  ly 
the  acquisition  of  overj-  kind  of  knowledge  which  camo  within  his 
reach.  Gradnally  his  inclinations  and  studies  shaped  themselves  to 
what  was  needed  to  obtain  at  the  Glasgow  University  such  a  degree 
as  should  enable  him  to  offer  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  obtain 
an  opportunity  of  working  with  any  of  the  gi-eat  Missionary 
Societies  which  devote  their  labours  to  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  distant  lands ;  and  he  obtained,  under  circumstances  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  difficult}'  of  the  acquisition,  a  verj-  wide  and 
thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  surgery  and  medicine,  and  of 
most  divisions  of  natural  science  which  bear  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession, besides  those  branches  of  theology  which  form  the  Uni- 
versity curriculum  of  divinity  students  intended  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The  energy  with  which  ho 
worked  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  gained  his  medical 
diploma  at  Glasgow  without  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one ;  saving 
sufficient  from  his  hard-won  earnings  in  summer,  to  support  him- 
self whilst  attending  medical  and  Greek  classes  at  Glasgow  during 
the  winter.  Indeed,  all  that  belonged  to  his  early  life  and  training 
is  of  tlie  utmost  interest  to  the  student  of  human  nature  and  the 
lover  of  human  progress ;  but  it  is  impossible  in  such  au  address 
as  the  present  to  do  more  than  indicate  very  briefly  the  main  cir- 
cumstances which  formed  and  qualified  the  future  great  explorer. 

We  must,  therefore,  pass  rapidly  over  the  historj'  of  his  joining 
the  London  Missionary  Societ}',  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of 
being  employed  in  China,  the  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Moffat — then 
already  a  vctoran  African  missionary — and  his  final  resolve  to  join 
Sloffat's  Mission  at  Kuruman  or  New  Latakoo — at  that  time  far 
beyond  the  utmost  boundarj-  of  civilized  and  settled  Eui-opean 
colonization  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  reached  Africa  in 
1840,  and  thenceforward  devoted  his  whole  being  to  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  races  of  that  continent.  How  he  learned 
and  labouied  as  a  missionary,  under  the  sagacious  guidance  of  Dr. 
Moffat ;  how  he  there  formed  the  domestic  ties  which  lent  such  a 
human  charm  to  the  romance  of  his  after-life;  how  he  pondered  the 
great  questions  whether  Christianity  or  civilization  should  lead  tho 
way  in  the  great  work  he  saw  before  him,  till  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  in  these  days,  at  all  events,  they  cannot  be  separated, 
and  they  must  march  together ;  how  the  complex  character  of  the 
great  problems  involved  gradually  unfolded  itself  to  his  medita- 
'ons;  how  he  finally  realised  the  truth   tliat   the  explorer   and 
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traveller  must  precede,  or  at  least  aocompany,  eitlier  the  miamonaij 
or  trader;  and  how  lie  resolved  himself  to  be  tlie  pioneer — all  thii 
history  we  mast  leave  to  be  unfolded  bj  his  biographer. 

One  of  his  first  objects  was  to  acquire  a  thorough  command 
of  the  Sechuana  languid ;  one  of  very  great  pov^er  and  copioos- 
ness,  and  spoken,  with  dialectic  variations,  over  a  large  area  of 
Soathem  A&ica.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  completely  isolated 
himself  for  several  months  from  all  European  society,  and  thus 
gained  a  clear  insight  into  the  language,  habits,  modes  of  thon^t 
motives,  and  character  of  the  African  races.  During  this  mis- 
sionaiy  period  of  his  life  he  undertook  seven  jonmejs,  each  of 
not  less  than  600  miles ;  in  one  of  which,  in  1842,  he  was  within  10 
days'  distance  of  Lake  N'gami,  but,  probably,  through  heing  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  observations  needful  to  a  geographer, 
he  gave  no  account  of  these  travellings.  His  fiurst  attempt  at 
publishing  the  result  of  his  experiences  seems  to  have  beent 
paper  which  he  sent  in  1843  to  Dr.  Bnckland,  on  the  gradotl 
desiccation  of  the  countries  he  had  traversed;  but  it  is  veiy 
uncertain  whether  this  ever  reached  its  destination,  though  the 
subject  was  well  discussed  at  a  later  period. 

His  daring  character  could  not  remain  long  unknown.  Kindred 
spirits  wore  drawn  around  him,  and  travellers  and  sportsmen  came 
from  afar  to  consult  him.  Although  a  keen  sportsman  firom  boy- 
hood, the  heavy  work  of  daily  teaching  was  never  neglected  for  self- 
enjoyment.  At  no  time  had  he  any  sympathy  with  the  mere 
slaughterer  of  game,  and  he  seldom  hunted  except  when  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  himself  and  those  around  him. 

In  1843  he  selected  a  beautiful  valley  called  Mabotsa,  between 
Etiruman  and  Eolobeng,  in  lat.  25°  14'  s.,  as  the  site  of  his  first 
separate    missionary  station.      One    circumstance    raa.y   here   he 
mentioned  in    illustration  of   the    powers   of   endurance   which 
must    be    assumed    when    speaking    of   him.      In    1843,    whilst 
trying  to  rid  the    village  of  an  old  man-eating  lion,    he  was 
very  nearly  killed  by  the  wounded  and  infuriated  beast.     For 
thirty  years  afterwards  all  his  labours  and  adventures,  entailing 
such  exertion  and  fatigue,  were  undertaken  with  a  limb  so  maimed 
that  it  was  painful  for  him  to  raise  a  fowling-piece  or  in  &ct  to 
place  the  left  arm  in  any  position  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 
At  one  period  especially,  when  so  much  of  his  time  was  passed  in 
navigating  the  "  Pioneer"  on  the  Zambesi,  it  was  frequently  noticed 
that  the  false  joint  in  the  arm  made  him  powerless  to  climb  up  the 
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Bide  of  a  ship :  that  this  old  fracture  was  eventually  the  sole  incan» 
of  identifying  his  remains  is  now  a  matter  of  world-wide  interest. 

Kolobeng,  his  second  station,  270  miles  north  of  Kuruman,  to- 
whicli  he  removed  in  1847,  is  placed  almost  under  the  tropic  or 
Cancer,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  the  extreme  drjiiess  caused 
by  a  nearly  vertical  sun.  But  as  it  is  elevated  from  4000  to  6000* 
feet  above  the  sea,  its  tomiierature  is  not  excessive,  and  it  is  free 
from  marsh  malaria,  and  thus  served  for  a  tropical  sanatorium. 
The  territories  around  it,  with  their  peculiar  vegetation,  supported 
so  enormous  an  amount  of  animal  life,  that  the  reports  given  by 
travellers  and  sportsmen  of  the  countles-s  herds  of  game  would  bo 
incredible,  were  they  not  fuUy  confirmed  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
others.  In  scenes  and  circumstances  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  of  his  early  life,  and  amid  so  fine  a  field  for  his  powers  of 
observation,  the  young  missionary  at  once  commenced  to  gather  that 
knowledge  which  he  found  of  the  utmost  value  throughout  his  sub- 
sequent career,  either  as  a  stationary  pastor  or  as  the  enterprising 
traveller. 

As  in  the  outset  of  his  career  the  coincidence  of  the  China  war 
and  the  visit  of  Dr.  Moifat  to  this  country  caused  Dr.  Livingstone's 
field  of  enterprise  to  be  thrown  in  Southern  Africa,  so  many  in- 
fluential circumstances  concurred  to  change  his  career  from  that  of 
the  quiet  but  active  missionary,  which  he  followed  with  single  aim 
and  devotion  for  twelve  years,  to  that  of  the  bold  and  vigorouB- 
explorer,  which  he  continued  to  his  last  hour.  Some  of  these- 
remarkable  coincidences  it  may  be  well  to  notice.  Previous  to  the 
opening  and  development  of  the  Overland  route  between  India  and 
Europe,  the  furlough  rules  of  the  Indian  army  restricted  officers 
during  their  terms  of  leave  to  the  Cape  ;  many  of  them  made  for  tho 
country  in  which  Livingstone  was  stationed,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brity :  the  abundance  of  game  also  attracted  them,  and  many  sports- 
men and  travellers  camo  to  him  for  ad^ce  and  aid,  among  whom  wore 
several  Associates  of  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society.  In  this  way 
friendships  were  begun  which  ended  only  with  his  death,  and  generous 
aid  was  afforded  him  which  first  opened  his  way  to  wider  views. 

Again,  the  political  troubles  arising  out  of  the  Kaffir  aggressions, 
and  the  hostility  of  a  section  of  the  Dutch  community,  occurred 
about  the  same  period,  and  leading  to  the  entire  destruction  of  hi» 
missionary  station,  induced  him  to  change  the  scene  of  his  operations 
to  unexplored  regions  further  north.  At  the  same  juncture,  again, 
Arab  traders  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  Western  Zambesi 
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from  Zanzibar :  had  they  come  a  year  or  two  earlier  they  wonld  hn 
bought  Qp  and  removed  the  ivory,  &o.,  which  Dr.  Iiivingstone  nu 
able  to  utilize  for  crossing  and  recroBsing  Africa  ■with  his  faitlifgl 
Makololo.  The  gigantic  success  of  these  journeys  at  once  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  adverse  external  circumstances  as  to  Ui 
future  progress,  and  thus,  in  the  second  half  of  his  African  cucer, 
he  was  enabled  to  outdo  all  travellers  who  had  preceded  him  in  anj 
age. 

Undoubtedly  his  own  great  powers,  natural  and  acquired,  wett 
one  great  element  in  his  success.  The  qualifications  neoeamy  to 
constitute  a  complete  traveller  are  so  many  and  varioos,  that  tL^ 
are  seldom  found  in  any  one  man ;  but  Livingstone  appeared  to 
possess  them  all  in  a  most  exalted  degree.  His  personal  ooolnea 
and  bravery,  undisturbed  and  undaunted  in  any  emergency,  hit 
wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose,  his  gentleness  and  yet  firmness  in 
dealing  with  the  native  Africans,  his  self-negation  and  power  of 
endurance,  his  iron  frame  and  its  capacity  of  resistance  to  all  M 
climatic  influences,  all  these  greatly  contributed  to  success ;  whilit 
the  wide  and  extended  view  he  had  of  the  duties  of  his  sacnd 
calling,  gave  to  his  character  an  elevation  and  jwvrer  fer  beyond 
what  the  highest  mental  or  physical  gifts  could  have  commanded. 

During  the  sojourn  at  Kolobeng  he  first  saw  slavery  under  that 
revolting  aspect  which  roused  every  impulse  of  his  generous  natnie 
into  permanent  antagonism. 

The  Dutch  Boers  around  his  mission  station  were  perpetrating 
atrocities  on  the  helpless  tribes,  which  excited  his  greatest  indigna- 
tion :  kidnapping,  murder,  and  rapine  were  every-day  occurrences  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

His  denunciation  of  these  villanies  was  so  determined  that  ulti- 
mately Livingstone  found  himself  the  centre  point  of  an  irritation 
and  popular  persecution  which  forboded  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  very  deeply  into  these 
first  records  of  his  energy ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  episodes,  and  they  go  tax  to  show  the  unchanging  nature 
of  his  plans  through  life. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  we  find  him  writing,  "  for  a  person  in  a  civilised 
"  country  to  conceive  that  any  body  of  men  possessing  the  common 
"  attributes  of  humanity  (and  these  Boers  are  by  no  means  destitute 
"  of  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature)  should,  with  one  accord,  set  out, 
"  after  loading  their  own  wives  and  children  with  caresses,  and  pro 
"  cecd  to  shoot  down  in  cold  blood  men  and  women,  of  a  difleieot 
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f*  colour,  it  is  true,  but  possessod  of  domestic  feolings  and  afiections 
equal  to  their  own.  I  saw  and  conversed  with  childi-eu  in  Boers' 
^  houses  who  had,  by  their  own  and  their  nin.ster's  account,  been 
*'  captured ;  and  in  several  instances  I  traced  the  parents  of  these 
I*'  unfortunates,  though  the  plan  approved  amongst  the  Burgliers 
*'  is  to  take  children  so  young  that  they  soon  forget  their  parents, 
I"  and  their  native  language  also." 

Livingstone  became  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  these  men,  but, 
although  tried  fccverely,  be  was  not  found  wanting.  He  was  accused 
of  wishing  to  raise  the  native  tribes  to  a  higher  sense  of  self-regard, 
^kand  of  a  desire  to  open  up  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  as 
^a  consequence,  in  1852  we  find  his  misidon  station  destroyed  whilst 
he  was  absent,  his  medicines  scattered,  his  furniture  and  clothing 
carried  off  and  sold  at  atiction  by  the  Boors.     "  Thej-  resolved  to 

tshut  up  the  interior,  and  I  determined  to  open  the  country ;  and 
■we  shall  see  who  have  been  most  successful  in  resolution,  they  or  I." 
When  we  look  back  on  his  efforts,  what  a  purpose  lay  wrapped  in 
these  iron-willed  utterances  at  Kolobeng ! 

B  Livingstone's  first  important  journey  of  discovery  was  commenced 
on  June  1,  1849.  His  object  was  to  cross  the  dreaded  Kalahari 
desert  and  reach  the  reported  Lake  N'gami.    He  had  communicated 

H  his  plans  to  several  friends  that  he  had  attached  to  his  humble  home 
at  Kolobeng,  and  with  their  generous  aid  he  was  enabled  to  carrj- 
them  out.  These  were  Captain  (now  Geneiul  Sir)  Thomas  Steele, 
F.R.G.S.,  then  aide-de-camp  to  the  Maixjuis  of  Tweeddale,  at  Madras, 
Mr.  Willium  Cotton  Osw<<ll,  and  Mr.  Mungo  Murray.  In  company 
with  the  last  two-named  gentlemen,  the  lake  was  reached  on 
August  1st,  but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  reach 
Sebituane.  Captain  Steele  sent  the  account  of  this  important 
journey  to  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  and  thus  Dr.  Living- 
stone's name  and  powere  were  at  once  placed  well  before  the  worM 
by  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison.  It  was  at  once  decided  by  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Sc>ciety  to  take  cognisance  of  his  intrepid  feat,  and 
a  chronometer- watch  was  awarded  in  1849  to  "  the  Rev.  David 
Livingston,  of  Kolobeng,  for  his  successful  explorations  in  South 
Africa."  This  was  his  first  geographical  communication  through 
our  Society,  when  it  was  rising  again  into  impoitanee  under  the 
influence  of  his  most  oamost  and  best  friend.  Sir  Roderick.  Two 
years  previous  the  Society,  it  may  be  remembered  by  our  older 
Fellows,  was  in  too  langtiishing  a  condition  to  have  afforded  him 
much  aid  ;  but  at  the  time  that  his  first  communication  reached  us, 
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in  Febmaiy,  1850,  it  was  under  the  vigoTons  guidance  of  Adminl 
Smyth,  Sir  B.  Mordiison,  and  Dr.  Norton  Shaw :  his  worth  was  at 
once  fully  appreciated,  and  that  lasting  fi-iendship  began  which  was 
a  bright  featare  in  the  lives  of  our  late  much-loved  President  and 
the  great  traveller.  He  again  started  for  the  lake  in  tlie  following 
year ;  but  returned  without  attaining  his  object  of  meeting  witli 
Sebitnane.  Nothing  daunted,  in  1851  he  again  started  with  ]ut 
firm  friend,  Mr.  Oswell,  taking  with  him  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  his 
children ;  and  they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Great 
Zambesi  Eiver,  at  the  end  of  June,  1851,  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  not  far  from  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  the 
unequalled  Victoria  Falls.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  formed 
the  determination  of  opening  a  highway  for  commerce  and  Chiii- 
tianity  by  means  of  the  great  rivers  to  the  East  and  West  coasti ; 
and  proposed,  accordingly,  to  Mr.  Oawell  to  trace  a  ronte  to  the 
Eastern  sea-board ;  but  this  was  not  carried  out,  and  Livingstane 
with  his  family  returned  to  Eolobeng. 

At  Linyante,  on  the  Biver  Chobe,  he  met  Sebituane,  a  chief  cf 
the  Makololo,  a  man  of  enlarged  views,  most  earnestly  attached 
to  him,  and  who  had  a  very  marked  influence  on  his  fatnre  career. 
But  here  Livingstone  was  met  by  a  severe  and  nnlooked  for  mis- 
fortune. He  and  Mr.  Oswell  had  hardly  time  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  reached  Sebituane  (whom  he  describes  at 
"decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  a  native  chief  he  ever  saw"^ 
when  the  chief  was  carried  off  by  sudden  illness. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  Dr.  Livingstone  should  have  pro- 
pounded the  same  view  of  opening  up  Liner  Africa,  that  vu 
proposed  in  1793  by  Dr.  de  Lacerda,  each  supposing  that  the 
Great  Zambesi  would  form  nearly  a  continuous  water-commnnica- 
tion  between  the  East  and  West  coasts. 

On  the  destruction  of  his  house  and  property,  and  the  canying  in- 
to slavery  of  his  200  school-children  at  Kolobeng,  Dr.  Liivingstone 
determined  on  seeking  an  entirely  new  field  for  his  missionary  worL 
He  first  accompanied  his  wife  and  children  on  the  long  journey  to 
Cape  Town,  crossing  the  entire  colony  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
midst  of  an  inglorious  but  very  costly  Caffre  war.  This  wtw  his 
first  appearance  in  civilized  life  for  eleven  years.  He  reached  the 
Cape  in  April,  1852.  During  his  sojourn  hero  he  was  indebted 
to  his  firm  friend  (Sir)  Thomas  Maclear,  then  Astronomer  Boyal 
to  the  Colony,  for  much  useful  instruction  in  astronomical  obser- 
vation.   Having  seen  hisTamily  safely  embarked  for  £higland,  he 
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htarted  ou  Lis  return  journey  in  June,  1852,  reacbing  Kurunuui, 
which  place  ho  left  fur  his  next  journey  on  November  20tli,  iind 
Kolobeng  on  January  loth,  1853,  arriving  at  Linyante,  the  capital 
of  the  Makololo.on  May  23rd,  and  was  most  favourably  received  by 
the  young  chief  Sekeletu,  the  successor  of  his  lato  friend  Sebituane. 

Wo  now  mark  a  moat  significant  era,  not  only  in  the  life  of  this 
-undaunted  man,  but  in  those  busy  schemes  which,  as  they  had  for 
their  sole  object  the  welfare  of  the  tribes  around  him,  were  liable 
to  contiuual  change  of  front  as  new  and  unlookcd  for  circumstances 
arose. 

In  a  word,  to  the  dismay  of  Livingstone,  the  slave  trade  had 
made  its  way  to  Linyanto,  Sebituane's  town,  and  was  already 
bearing  its  baneful  fruit  amongst  the  MaJcoloIo  people  of  his 
adoption.  Some  ti'adors  had  reached  the  chiefs  quarters,  and,  in 
exchange  for  u  few  much-coveted  guns,  they  carried  away  hundreds 
of  captives.  How  was  this  evil  to  be  arrested  ?  One  plan  seemed 
to  commend  itself.  If  the  natives  could  be  shown  a  way  to  the 
•oTitor  world,  so  as  to  find  a  market  for  their  ivory  and  produce, 
they  might  yet  be  saved. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  see  him  for  thirty  years  eagerly  looking  about 
fur  a  natural  highway  for  Commerce.  River  after  river  is  traced 
from  sonroo  to  sea.  It  is  always  the  same  hope,  the  continually 
deepening  conviction ;  and  he  still  trusts  on  that  the  water-ways  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa  may  prove  suflSoiently  vast,  continuous 
and  deep  for  the  cherished  scheme  of  extended  commerce  and 
civilization  "  to  come  out  all  right  at  last." 

Nothing  is  more  striking,  in  his  narrative  of  this  first  gigantic 
«nterprise,  than  the  utter  disproportion  of  his  outfit  to  tlie  task 
he  set  himself.  It  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  later  experience, 
that  it  is  all  but  incredible  that  ho  was  enabled,  with  but  a 
■comiMiratively  few  shillings'  worth  of  European  necessaries,  to  lead 
his  followers  to  a  successful  termination  of  their  work.  It  is  true 
that  in  going  to  Sao  Paulo  de  Loanda  in  search  of  a  market  for 
the  ivory  which  was  all  but  worthless  to  Sekeletu,  he  acted  in  some 
degree  as  Uie  agent  of  that  chief,  and  was  most  materially  aided  by 
his  influence  and  commands ;  but  ho  mainly  depended  on  his  gun 
for  support  for  himself  and  his  twenty-seven  followers,  who  volun- 
teered at  Linyante  for  the  time  his  journey  occupied,  from  their 
ilcparlure  on  November  11th,  1853,  until  their  arrival  at  Loanda, 
on  May  21st,  1854,  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  being  nearly  worn  out 

by  fatig;ue  and  illness.     Through  the  kindness  and  attention,  of  qvvc 
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Associate,  Mr.  Edmund  Gabriel,  he  soon  recovered,  and  with  maaj 
presents  he,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  attendants,  set  out  on  Im 
return  to  Sekeletn  on  September  20tb,  1854,  and  reached  Sesheb 
in  the  following  September. 

The  route  from  the  centre  of  Africa  to  the  West  Coast  not  being 
found  so  advantageous  for  trade  as  was  hoped  for.  Dr.  Livinggtoiie 
at  once  made  a  resolution  to  try  the  eastern  road,  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  at  the  month  of  the  Zambesi.  A^in  famished  irilli 
ivory  by  Sekeletu,  and  accompanied  by  his  volunteers,  he  left 
Linyantc  on  November  3rd,  and,  after  visiting  the  Victoria  FalU 
of  the  Zambesi,  he  finally  reached  Qnilimane,  at  its  mouth,  od 
May  26th,  1856,  which  was  within  a  few  days  of  four  years  tltet 
he  left  Cape  Town. 

He  thus  finished  his  famous  journey  across  the  continent.  Then 
travels  had  now  excited  the  interest  of  the  whole  world.  Such 
honours  as  it  was  in  our  power  to  bestow  were  quickly  his,  and 
the  Patron's  Medal  was  awarded  him  in  18u5.  We,  as  geogr^>hen, 
had  an  unbounded  source  of  satisfaction  in  thus  signifying  osi 
appreciation  of  his  labours  in  threading  the  course  of  the  Bivo' 
&mbe8i.  Already  his  careful  observations  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  Astronomical  Department  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there 
to  undergo  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  How  can  one  better 
describe  the  results  than  by  repeating  the  annoiuicement  made  bj 
your  then  President,  Lord  Ellesmere,  to  the  members  of  the  Bo;yal 
Geographical  Society?  In  speaking  of  the  scrutiny  of  Living- 
stone's notes,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  Sir  Thomas  Madear 
and  Sir  J.  Herschel,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  I  may  say  that  there 
ia  more  sound  geography  in  the  sheet  of  foolscap  which  contains 
them  than  in  many  volumes  of  much  more  pretension." 

He  left  Quilimane  on  July  12th,  reached  the  Mauritius  on 
August  12th,  and  finally  arrived  in  his  native  country  on  De- 
cember 12th,  for  the  first  time,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
sixteen  years.  Three  days  after,  on  December  15  th,  at  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  he  received  such  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
from  his  numerous  friends  at  a  most  crowded  assembly  as  is 
accorded  to  few. 

The  next  few  months  were  occupied  with  what,  to  him,  was  an 
arduous  task— writing  the  account  of  his '  Missionary  Travels.'  This 
was  done  at  the  hospitable  seat  of  his  former  friend  in  Africa,  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Newstead  Abbey. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  who  afterwards  visited  the  Zambesi 
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districts,  that  it  is  almost  worth  a  journey  thithur  to  notice  the 
painstaking  accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  Exaggeration  in  any 
shape  appears  thi-onghoiit  his  life  to  have  been  bo  uttorlj-  foreign 
to  liis  nature,  that  the  only  corrections  his  first  observations 
required  were  usnally  additions  to  his  first  moderate  estimate  of 
distances  travelled,  of  mountain  lieights,  or  breadth  of  rivers. 

His  'Missionary  Travels'  mot  with  the  favour  they  deserved. 
Mr,  Murray  announced  that  30,000  copies  were  sold  soon  after  pub- 
lication, Iwsides  1"),000  copies  subsequently  in  a  popular  edition; 
and  Dr.  Livingstone's  speeches,  which  wiU  be  found  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  'Proceedings'  of  our  Society,  were  always  listened 
to  with  profound  attention  and  the  deepest  interest. 

We  now  pass  to  that  which  may  be  called  bis  second  series  of 
explorations.  Livingstone  at  this  time  solicited  the  aid  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Government  placed  at  his  disposal  the  materials 
which  (luickly  formed  "  the  Zambesi  Expedition."  At  the  grand 
farewell  banquet  given  to  him  under  the  auspices  of  our  late 
lamented  President,  Sir  Roderick  JIurchis6n,ontho  ISthFebniarj'. 
1858,  at  which  350  guests  assembled,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  day  were  present,  and  testified 
by  their  speeches  to  the  admiration  and  respect  which  he  bad 
earned  from  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Expedition  started  for  the  Zambesi  on  the  10th  March,  1858- 
Captain  Bedingfield,  n.N.,  Charles  Livingstone  (whose  death  we  so 
recently  deplored),  Dr.  Kirk,  Dr.  Meller,  Biohard  Thornton,  and 
Thomas  Baines,  gathered  round  him  to  share  his  enterprise. 

Looking  back  upon  the  exploits  of  this  adventurous  little  band, 
we  find  a  continuous  record  of  hard  work,  and  each  member  of 
the  Expedition  pervaded  by  the  same  indomitable  courage.  The 
first  act  was  to  tramp  on  foot  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent 
and  to  revisit  Sekeletu,  the  Chief  of  the  Makololo,  whose  tribe  was 
even  then  tottering  to  its  fall. 

From  a  geographical  point  of  view,  we  note  discoveries  at  this 
period  of  great  importance.  As  in  other  places,  the  Portagueso 
wore  penned  into  their  settlements  by  the  angry  disposition  of 
the  Zambesi  and  Shire  tribes;  indeed,  nothing  at  all  was  known 
of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  their  territories. 

Livingstone  at  once  set  about  tracing  the  Shire  to  its  source,  and 
in  September,  1860,  he  found  it  flowing  from  the  beautiful  Lake 
Nyassa — an  inland  sea,  whicli,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  before  long 
be  turned  to  great  account  in  founding  substantial  relations  with 
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the  natives.  Lake  Shirwa  was  also  disoovered  on  tliis  jonmey; 
but  hardly  second  in  importance  was  the  newly-aoqtiired  knowledge 
that  a  high  and  comparatiTely  healthy  region  lies  stretched  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shir^  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

If  we  trace  an  approach  to  enthusiasm  in  Livingstone's  descrip- 
tions anywhere,  it  is  when  we  find  him  detailing  the  industries  of 
the  Manganja  and  Ajawas  on  these  hills,  or  describing  tlieir  ircm- 
forges,  their  cotton-fields  and  cloth-looms,  their  pottery,. and  the 
beauty  of  the  fibres  with  which  they  make  their  nets :  if  vre  detect 
intense  indignation,  it  is  when  he  finds  that  the  slave-tradere, 
subsidised  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  invaded  tliis  fair  r^ion 
the  instant  his  back  was  turned. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  representations  that  Bishop  Mackenzie 
left  England  in  1860  to  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Living- 
stone: the  aim  being  to  civilise  and  Christianise  the  natives.  Under 
such  a  self-denying  leader,  with  clei^,  laymen,  and  mechanics 
attached  to  it, — with  uncompromising  opposition  to  slave  trading 
as  its  raison  dUtre, — the  best  hopes  followed  the  "  Universities 
Mission." 

To  his  great  sorrow,  the  country  Livingstone  had  fixed  upon 
for  the   site   of  the  mission  station  was  hardly  tenable  at  this 
time.     The  torrent    of   slavery  had   burst  in  upon    the    land. 
Both  Livingstone  and  Mackensie  joined  forces  in  atten^>ting  to 
stay  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  slave  wars.    The  liberation 
of  largejgangs  of  slaves  and  the  terror  of  the  English  name  in  the 
slavers'  camps  were  amongst  the  most  marked  features    of  this 
chapter  in  his  life,  and  never  did  Livingstone's  character  shine  out 
in  truer  colours  than  when  leading  his  little  band  through  the  burning 
villages  of  the  paralysed  Manganja,  to  free  their  wives  and  children 
from  the  chains  and  yokes  of  the  slave-drivers.     The  example  was 
not  lost,  for  we  read  in  his  last  letters  that,  many  years  after,  when 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  Shir6  highlands,  a  panic  seized 
certain  Arab  slave-traders,  who  got  word  that  he,  the  liberator  of 
slaves,  was  in  the  vicinity.   Nor  must  we  omit  a  yet  more  interesting 
fact.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  lad  was  freed  by  his  kindly  hand 
not  far  from  Lake  Shirwa :  for  three  years  the  boy  lived  with  those 
who  survived  Mackenzie;  for  eight  long  hazardous  years  he  was 
the  faithful  servant   of  his  liberator,  and,  when  the  spirit  fied 
from  that  iron  frame  at  last,  it. was  Chumah,  the  liberated  slave- 
boy  of  the  Shir6  highlands,   that  led  from  Lobisa  to  Zanzibar 
those  men  who  bore  their  dead  master's  body,  and  to  whom  we  are 
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80   much   indbbteil   fur  the    safetj  of  tlio   Doctor's  joumalB  and 
writings. 

During  the  year  1862  Livingstone  was  destined  to  suffer  tlie 
terrible  loss  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Livingstone  went  to  the  Zambec^i  to 
join  her  husband  in  his  work,  but  in  three  weeks  she  succumbed' 
to  a  desperate  attack  of  fever,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  the  three 
medical  men  who  attended  her  at  Shupanga. 

The  Zambesi  Expedition  lasted  for  five  years.  After  Living- 
stone's recall  in  18(>3,  how  earnestly  do  we  find  him  denouncing 
the  villany  of  Portuguese  and  Arab  slave-ti'adors  I  The  JiflBculty 
— which  was  always  to  him  a  very  great  and  real  one — of  facing 
a  largo  audience  used  to  vanish  when  pity  stined  him  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  harried  tribes  he  had  visited :  how  deeply  the  old 
malady  of  Africa  had  become  his  care  let  the  chapters  tell,  which 
are  devoted  to  I  ha  subject  in  his  second  book,  called  'The  Zambesi 
and  its  Tributaries.' 

Few  will  forget  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone when  be  appeared  in  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Britibh 
Association  at  Bath,  in  the  autumn  of  1864;  but  his  short,  and  his 
second  and  final  sctjourn  amongst  us  was  mainly  taken  up  in  com- 
piling the  work  which  we  have  mentioned. 

Si>ace  will  not  allow  us  to  particularize  the  results  of  the  Zambesi 
Expedition,  but  one  fact  must  be  noticed. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  witneesed  the  devastation  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  who  personally  probed  all  its  foul  ramifications  on 
the  spot,  has  since  borne  ample  fruit.  Knowing  as  we  do  the 
extreme  difificulty  there  has  been  to  arouse  this  and  other  countries 
to  the  fact  of  the  enormous  development  of  the  East  African  slave 
trade  of  late  years,  we  may  almost  doubt  if  anything  short  of  this 
period  of  trial  and  advcnturo  could  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe 
to  tho  tiuo  state  of  the  case,  but  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that 
the  evidence  then  collected  moved  the  country  to  further  action. 
It  was  the  publication  of  further  letters  from  Livingstone,  written 
during  his  last  journey,  and  detailing  the  still  existing  horrors  of 
the  slave  traffic,  which  again  directed  attention  to  the  revelations 
of '  The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,'  and  three  years  ago  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  select  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
Many  of  his  old  companions  were  then  called  on  to  testify  to  what 
they  bad  seen  during  the  Zambesi  Expedition,  and  the  national 
conscience  was  at  last  awakened  to  the  truths  which  bad  been 
before  the  public  many  years  before.    Ilumouly  speaking,  Li 
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stone,  and  Livingstone  alone,  has  been  the  means  of  awakening 
public  interest  in  this  question.  His  clear,  explicit  statements  take 
the  place  of  all  the  loose  facts  too  often  ventured  on  by  hearsay 
philanthropists.  He  saw  for  himself,  he  attracted  otheiB  to  see, 
and  he  infused  all  his  own  spirit  of  indignation  into  his  fellow- 
witnesses  of  these  crimes. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  his  last  travels.  The  Zam- 
besi Expedition  had  not  answered  his  expectations.  The  thwarting 
policy  of  the  Portuguese,  the  ravages  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
un£»voarable  dimensions  of  the  "Pioneer"  for  river  exploration 
defeated  his  purpose ;  and  soon  after  he  returned  home,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  once  more  to  explore  as  he  had  done  in  earlier  days. 

Determined  to  follow  up  the  suggestions  of  our  late  President, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Livingstone  left  us  in  August,  1865,  "to 
define  the  true  watershed  of  Inner  Southern  Africa."  He  spent 
the  winter  1865-6  in  fiombay  and  in  Zanzibar,  organizing  hi» 
new  Expedition.  How  he  plunged  into  the  inner  depths  of  the 
unknown  regions,  lying  between  the  coast  and  lakes  Tangan- 
yika and  Nyassa,  we  know  from  the  few  waifo  and  strap's  of 
correspondence  which  escaped  the  vigilance  of  slave-traders,  who 
were  too  sagaciously  aware  of  the  real  consequences  of  his  presence 
amongst  them. 

Ere  we  next  assemble  in  Anniversary  Meeting,  the  geographers 
of  every  nation  will  have  before  them  the  full  results  of  this  last 
and  most  important  of  his  journeys;  meantime,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  he  entered  East  Africa  at  Mikindany  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Bovuma  in  April,  1866 ;  travelled  thence  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Nyaesa ;  afterwards  doubling  its  southern  extremity,  and 
proceeding  northerly  over  the  Lobisa  highlands  to  the  Cazembe 
and  to  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  discovering,  in  his  way,  the  great 
Lake  Bangweolo,  and  the  magnificent  river,  the  Lualaba.  For  many 
months  lost  to  the  outer  world,  he  was  successfully  searched  for, 
found,  and  succoured  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  finally  left  him  in 
the  month  of  March,  1 872,  after  which  (in  August)  he  resunaed  his 
explorations,  and,  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  died  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1873.  His  remains  were  preserved  by  his  negro  atten- 
dants, and  carried,  together  with  his  journals  and  other  property, 
during  an  eight  months'  march,  to  Zanzibar,  whence  they  were 
brought  to  England,  arriving  on  the  15th  of  April ;  on  which  day 
they  were  formally  identified  at  the  house  of  this  Society  by  the 
eminent  surgeon  and  Livingstone's  format  &\«i\.d,€>vc'W.'E'«.T^5iiBeicm. 
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Thanks  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and 
thanks,  too,  to  those  who,  hy  contact  with  him,  folt  their  own 
natnres  raised  to  deeds  of  faitlifulness  and  heroism,  David  Living- 
stone's journals  wore  not  only  kept  with  senipiilons  care  to  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death,  but  bronght  hither  bj'  his  negro  followers 
witli  a  devotion,  which,  whilst  it  has  excited  the  admiration  of 
every  civilized  nation,  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  individnal 
act  on  record  to  raise  the  black  races  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  Let  us  never  forget  what  has  been  done  for  geography 
by  the  faithful   band  who  restored  to  us  all  that  it  was  in  their 

iwer  to  bring  of  our  lost  friend,  and  who  rescned  his  pricolesa 
writings  and  maps  from  destniction.  The  remains  of  Livingstone 
were  accompanied  to  this  country  by  one  of  these  faithful  negro 
attendants,  Jacob  WainwTight,  who  witnessed  their  interment  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  18  th  April  last  under  circumstanoeB 
which  none  of  us  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  are  ever  likely  to 
fnrget.  His  grave  has  since  been  visited  by  two  of  his  attendants, 
Chumah  and  Snsi,  who  had  served  him  yet  longer  and  with  equal 
fidelity,  and  who  have  been  lironght  to  England  since  tiic  funeral. 

Age.s  may  elapse  before  the  full  measure  of  his  services  to  Africa 
can  be  accurately  measured,  for  we  may  hope  that  Vjy  his  lifelong 
labours  a  new  era  will  bo  opened  to  all  the  Negro  races  of  that 
continent,  and  no  man  can  foresee  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
their  enfranchisement.  Wo  are  in  a  better  position  for  judging 
of  the  groat  value  of  his  services  to  geographical  science.  As  a 
mere  explorer  he  trod  some  29,000  miles  of  African  soil,  and  laid 
oi>en  nearly  one  million  square  miles  of  new  cotmtry,  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  Europe. 

So  fir  back  as  the  year  1859,  your  President,  Lord  Ellesmere, 
pointed  t'l  tjio  rapidly  filling  blanks  upon  the  map  of  Africa,  and,  as 
he  gave  praise  and  honour  to  liivingstone,  he  bade  his  fellows  look 
on  his  work  that  they  might  i-ead  the  man.  But  these  facts  give 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  geographical  results  of  his  labours; 
for  not  onlj'  were  his  own  observations  singularly  numerous  and 
accurate,  but  to  his  example  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  general 
impulse  given  to  African  exploration  by  others  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  of  his  life  will  surely  be  hold  up  in  ages  to 
come  as  one  of  singular  nobleness  of  design,  and  of  unflinching 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  in  execution.  It  will  be  long  ere  any 
one  man  will  be  able  to  open  so  large  an  extent  of  unknown  lao 
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to  civilized  mankind.  Yet  longer,  perhaps,  ere  "we  find  a  brighter 
example  of  a  life  of  such  continued  and  useful  self-devotion  to  a 
noble  cause. 

Chables  Livingstone,  the  brother,  and  for  some  time  the  co- 
adjutor of  Dr.  Livingstone,  was  bora  at  Blantjre,  Scotland, 
February  28,  1821.  He  acquired  the  best  education  afforded  b; 
the  schools  of  Blantyre  and  Bothwell,  and  like  his  elder  biothen, 
often  gratified  his  intense  love  of  nature  by  long  i-ambles  with 
them,  searching  out  new  and  interesting  objects.  He  was  aftis- 
wards  employed  in  a  lace-manufacturing  warehouse  in  Hamilton, 
and  on  his  account  his  parents  afterwards  removed  to  that  tomi. 
He  became  an  earnest  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-sohool,  and  there  ait 
middle-aged  people  who  still  speak  affectionately  of  the  tall  slender 
boy,  whose  smiling  face  and  kind  words  gave  them  a  kindly  wel- 
come to  his  class.  He  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for 
intellectual  improvement,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1840  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  by  which  he  could  carry  out  his  one 
great  desire — to  secure  an  education  that  would  fit  him  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  India  or  China.  Hearing  of  an  institution  in  one 
of  the  Western  States  of  America,  where  an  opportunity  for  manual 
labour  placed  the  means  of  a  liberal  education  within  reach,  he 
determined,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  his  father  and  brother, 
to  make  his  way  to  this  then  &i  distant  Western  laud.  Many  diffi- 
culties obstructed  his  path,  but  we  find  him  a  few  months  Later 
delighted  with  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  and  patiently 
devoting  himself  to  his  studies.  Graduating  from  the  collegiate,  h* 
entered  the  theological,  department  of  the  institution,  and  by  hit 
earnest  devotion  to  his  work  and  his  unassuming  demeanour  won  the 
esteem  of  his  professors  and  made  many  friends.  In  the  autumn  of 
1847  he  entered  the  Union  Theological,  New  York  City,  fiom  which 
he  took  his  degree  during  the  year  1860.  In  the  mean  time  having 
corresponded  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  reference  to 
China,  he  was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  field  of  labour. 
The  late  venerable  £ev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Massachusetts,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  him,  and  recommended  him  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  that 
state.  After  a  short  connection  with  this  church  he  was  selected 
from  upwards  of  forty  candidates  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  a  beautiful  town  on  the  Massachusetts 
frontier.  From  long-continued  mental  application  and  arduous 
labours  his  naturally  delicate  constitution  began  to  give  way,  and 
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in  April  1 857  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  abort  yiait  to  bis 
native  land,  llo  met  his  brother  Dr.  Livingstone  in  London  and 
Was  with  him  much  while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  his 
firbt  volume,  '  Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa.'  Their  long 
separation  and  warm  Christian  sympathy  in  the  great  work  to 
which  thoy  had  mutually  devoted  themselves  (the  amelioration 
of  mankind)  had  greatly  endeared  them  to  each  other.  The 
Doctor  gladly  availed  himself  of  his  brother's  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  liook,  and  finding  him  so  valuable  an  assistant, 
urged  him  to  accompany  the  newly-projected  "  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi."  It  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle  that  Charles 
Livingstone  decided  to  leave  his  little  family  and  the  fond  attach- 
ments that  he  had  formed  in  America  to  aecept  this  proposal;  bnt 
the  idea  of  renewed  health  and  strength  for  more  successful 
labour  in  his  own  church  led  him  to  accept  the  offered  position, 
and  in  March  1858  he  left  England  for  the  untried  scenes  of  a 
wild  and  uncivilised  land.  Thr(Migh  privations,  difficulties,  and 
dangers  of  every  kind  ho  was  the  Dix^tor's  faithful  assistant  and 
companion.  In  1864  ho  was  spared  to  return  to  America,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years  from  his  family. 

Close  mental  application  renewed  Lis  nervous  difficulties,  and  ho 
was  compel]e<l  to  resign  all  thought  of  resuming  his  ministerial 
calling.  After  writing  out  his  journal  he  again  came  to  England, 
and  ill  connection  with  the  Doctor  published  '  The  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries.'  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  Her  Majesty's  Con.sul  at  Fernando  Po  " — "  a  fever  and 
hungernstricken  island  on  which  no  animal,  horse,  cow,  mule,  sheep, 
goat,  or  dog  can  subsist,"  as  he  afterwards  describes  it.  In  1867  an 
accession  to  his  consular  district  was  made  of  the  "  Bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra,  including  the  months  of  the  Niger,"  by  Lord  Stanley. 
It  was  in  visiting  these  rivers  in  an  unsuitable  gunboat  that  he  con- 
tracted the  disea-ses  (bronchitis  and  asthma)  from  which  he  was  a 
great  suflferer  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  fever 
of  the  country,  of  which  he  had  his  full  share.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  he  spared  no  effort  to  open  Africa  to  civilising  influences.  His 
upright  consistent  Christian  life  gave  him  gi'eat  influence  with  th& 
chiefs,  who  often  came  of  their  own  accord  to  seek  his  advice.  Ho 
persuaded  them  to  abolish  many  of  their  cruel  and  heathenish 
customs,  and  gave  them  instructions  and  suggestions  for  the  better 
government  of  their  people,  from  which  they  gave  him  the  title  of 
"  The  Settle  Man."    He  was  regarded  by  the  missionaries  of  all 
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denominations  as  tbeir  warm  and  steadfast  friend,  and  at  all  times 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  tbeir  work. 

The  Okrikas,  a  savage,  cannibal  tribe,  becoming  troublesome  to 
their  neighbours,  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  them,  being  the  fint 
white  man  that  had  ever  ^nsited  them.  He  sat  for  four  hours  in 
council  with  their  chief  and  headmen,  every  eye  fixed  upon  him. 
They  took  him  to  their  juju-house,  and  showed  him  the  skulls  of 
their  victims.  At  night  they  gave  him  an  inner  room  ornamented 
with  bones  and  skulls  strung  in  fantastical  array.  His  couch  was 
composed  of  rude  boxes,  and  such  was  their  eagemesH  to  view 
the  white  man  that  they  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him.  This  visit  seemed  to  result  in  great  good  to  the  Okrika*. 
Their  chiefs  were  arbitrators  in  the  late  treaty  with  the  Bonay 
Opobo  tribes,  and  our  allies  in  the  Ashantee  War.  He  was  devoted 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  highest  interests  of  his  country  and 
humanity,  and  particularly  sensitive  to  anything  that  tended  h 
any  way  to  tarnish  the  glory  and  reputation  of  England,  a  oonntiy 
to  whose  service  he  gave  fifteen  of  his  best  years,  sacrificed  kit 
health,  and  eventually  his  life.  He  died  near  Liagos,  October  2i, 
1873,  of  African  fever. 

M.  FiuKas  Garnier. — ^The  news  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
traveller  and  saoatd,  a  Lieutenant  of  the  French  Nary,  slain  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  in  Tonquin  on  20th  December,  1873,  wai 
received  by  his  fellow-geographers  in  England  with  feelings  of 
profound  sorrow.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  that  he  attended  in  person  at  our  Annivenaiy 
Meeting  of  1870,  to  receive  our  Patron's  Medal  of  the  year  for 
his  exploration  of  the  course  of  the  Mekong  Biver  and  jouraey 
through  Western  China.  On  that  occasion  my  predecessor.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  summarised  the  deeds  of  the  young  officer, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Scientific  Mission  on  the  death  of  its  commander.  Captain  de 
Lagr4e,  in  the  following  words : — "  In  the  course  of  this  expedilioD, 
from  Cratieh  in  Cambodia  to  Shanghai,  5392  miles  'were  travelled 
over,  and  of  these,  3625  miles,  chiefiy  of  country  almost  unknown  to 
us,  were  surveyed  with  care,  and  the  positions  fixed  by  astronomical 
observations.  In  carrying  out  this  important  mission,  your  ooni- 
inauder  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  the  harassiiig 
march  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Mekong  and  Tong-chuan,  is 
the  centre  of  Yunnan.    Throti^K  his  illness  the  progress  of  the 
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undertaking  was  for  a  time  arrested  ;  for  one  of  the  chief  object 
a  visit  to  Tali-fu — seemed  little  likely  to  bo  realised.  But  yoti 
nobly  volunteered  to  undertake  this  hazardous  journey,  and,  your 
commander  having  consented,  j-ou  made  a  rapid  march  to  the  rebel 
stronghold,  satisfactorily  fixed  its  geographical  position,  and  re- 
turned in  safety  to  Yunnan,  whore  you  found  your  chief  had  died 
during  your  absence.  Disinterring  bis  remains  for  conveyance  to 
your  native  country,  you  crossed  to  the  nearest  port  on  the  Yang- 
tsze,  and,  embarking  in  a  native  boat,  brought  the  remainder  of 
your  i^arty  in  safety  to  the  mouth  of  the  liver."  Subiscquent  to  his 
visit  to  Knglaud  ho  brotight  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Government,  his  fine  work,  the  '  Narrative  of  the  Cambodian  Expe- 
dition,' in  two  quarto  volumes,  with  22  sheets  of  maps,  and  47  pic- 
torial illustnitions ;  a  typical  example  of  what  a  complete  report 
of  a  great  national  expedition  of  geographical  exploration  ought 
to  be. 

Despatched  in  1872  ag^in  to  the  French  Possessions  iu  Indo- 
China,  he  met  with  his  death,  it  is  believed  by  treachery,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  rebels  of  Tonquin.  He  was  bom  at  St. 
Etiennc  on  the  25th  of  July,  1839 ;  ho  died,  therefore,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four  years. 

Colonel  Emil  to\  Smow,*  an  Ilonorary  Corresponding  Member 
of  our  Society,  was  boni  at  Freiburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  tilth  July,  1812,  and  wns  the  son  of  a  well-known  contributor  to 
the  bellet  leltres  of  that  day.  He  received  his  ediication  partly  in 
the  Gymnasium,  afterwards  in  the  Divisional  School  at  Erfurt,  where 
he  at  once  showed  the  strong  leaning  towards  the  study  of  Geo- 
graphy which  characterised  his  career  through  life. 

With  tlie  completion  of  his  18th  year  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
31st  Ik'giment  of  the  Pnissian  Army,  and  in  his  2l8t  was  attached 
as  Master  to  the  Divisional  School,  where  he  remained  in  activity 
ten  years,  latterly  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  Geographical  Depart- 
ment, and  where,  in  the  year  1838,  he  published  his  first  collection 
of  wall  maps.  Culled  in  1843  to  Berlin  as  a  memlwr  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Military  Examinations,  Sydow  entered  into  close  relation 
with  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Carl  Kittor,  and  other  celebrities, 
more  especially  as  regarded  his  favourite  study.  He  also  superin- 
tended the  geographical  studies  of  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  and 
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in  the  year  1849  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Military  Ge<^raplijit 
the  new  Academy,  in  which  post  he  remained,  with  an  interval  d 
five  years,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

During  the  mohili2sation  of  1850-51,  Sydow  was  employed  as  Staf 
Officer  of  the  4th  Cavaliy  Division  in  Electoral  Hesse.  A  chaiw- 
teristic  anecdote  falls  into  the  events  of  this  period.  A  suspected 
peasant  being  brought  before  him  for  examination,  declared  that  b« 
came  from  a  district  which  we  will  call  N.  "  From  N.,"  said  Sydow, 
*' and  you  have  red  mud  on  your  boots?  You  come  from  B."  Tb 
suspected  lost  all  confidence,  and  hastened  to  divulge  all  that  ■wti 
required  of  him.  Not  only  had  Sydow  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  Greography ;  he  added  to  this  branch  of  science  that  of 
Cartography,  to  which  he  now  fully  devoted  himself.  With  thii 
object  in  view  he  retired  from  active  service  in  1855,  established 
himself  in  Gotha,  where  Bcmhard  Perthes  was  about  to  oommenoe 
the  publication  of  the  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  for  which  k 
subsequently  wrote  a  series  of  articles,  entitled  '  Der  Kaxtoga- 
phische  Standpunkt  Europas.'  In  1860  he  returned  to  the  service 
as  Major,  and  was  attached  to  the  General  Staff.  Seven  years  later 
he  became  chief  of  a  section  in  the  subsidiary  or  purely  soientiiic 
bianch,  and  in  1870  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  day  of  his  death.  The  services  which  he  rendered 
to  his  country  in  this  capacity  can  hardly  be  overvalued ;  first  in 
1866,  later  and  in  a  fer  higher  degree  in  1870-71,  the  work  of  Lit 
Department  furnished  a  supply  of  maps  to  the  Army  which  led  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  extraordinary  successes  of  these  eventfol 
periods.  In  1855  he  was  distinguished  by  the  receipt  of  the 
large  gold  medal  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  the  portrait  of  Sii^ 
William  IV.  He  had  married  happily  early  in  life,  and  was  the 
father  of  three  noble  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  fell  on  the  28th  June, 
1866,  at  Soor-Burgendorf,  as  an  officer  of  the  Fusiliers  of  the  Guard; 
the  second  was  killed  on  the  18th  August,  1870,  before  St.  Privat, 
as  an  officer  of  the  3rd  Foot  Guards ;  the  youngest,  also  an  officer 
of  that  regiment,  fell  covered  with  wounds  in  the  same  battle, 
but,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the  well-known  Professor  iEiSmarck, 
has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  duties.  Ijast  year 
^1872)  Sydow  lost  his  wife ;  the  true  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows 
broke  down  under  the  accumulated  misery  of  the  loss  of  two,  and 
the  sufferings  of  her  remaining  son.  I  well  remember  the  grief 
with  which  he  told  me  of  this  sad  bereavement  His  death  resulted 
from  the  after-consequences  of  an  attack  of  cholera  on  the  13th 
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October,  1873,  in  the  sixty-eeoond  jear  of  his  active  and  rosultfnl  life. 
A  more  amiable  companion  I  have  never  known :  add  to  this  that 
he  was  a  tnie  servant  of  his  King,  a  kindly  superior  and  teacher,  a 
good  and  genial  comrade,  and  we  have  the  picture  of  a  man  whoso 
loss  will  long  be  felt  by  hia  countrj-  and  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Peace  to  his  afthes  I 

His  principal  works  were  the  following : — 

1.  A  School  Atlas,  in  42  eheets,  which  reached,  as  early  as  in  1867, 
the  20th  edition. 

2.  Methodic  Iland-Atlas  for  the  Bcieutific  Study  of  Geography. 
34  sheets,  four  editions,  and  on  the  fifth  of  which  he  wa^  occupied 
at  the  date  of  his  death. 

3.  Map  of  Thuringia  and  the  Harz.     1841. 

4.  Atlas  for  the  German  Translation  of  Thiers' '  History  of  the 
Eevolution,  tlie  Consulate,  and  the  Empire." 

5.  llydrographic  Atlas,  in  27  sheets. 

6.  Orographic  Atlas,  in  24  sheets. 
Besides  those,  he  published  a  number  of  outline  Maps,  calculated 

for  the  use  of  schools.  The  elucidations  of  these  works  were  also 
from  Sydow's  pen,  and  were  for  the  most  part  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day. 

For  the  '  MilitSr  Wochenblatt '  he  published,  in  18C4, '  A  Review  of 
the  most  important  Maps  of  Europe ;'  later  his  labour  of  love, '  The 
Register  of  the  Geographical  Statistical  Department  of  the  General 
Staff,'  over  which  he  presided  with  such  marked  ability.  His 
brochure,  '  North  Italy,  a  Military  Geogi-aphical  Sketch,'  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  '  Unsere  Zeit,'  in  1860,  but  is  incomplete, 
inasmuch  as  it  wants  the  hydrographic  portion  of  the  work,  although 
supplemented  by  an  excellent  Map  of  North  Italy,  compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  Cadets'  school,  in  whoso  possession  it  is  still  to  be 
found. 


I'noFESSOR  CHnisTOPHER  Hassteen,  of  Christiania,  an  Honoraij- 
Corresponding  Member  of  our  Society,  died  on  (he  11th  of  April, 
1873,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Educated  first  in  the 
Cathedral  School  of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  in  the  CJym- 
nasium  of  Fredericksburg,  he  showed  at  an  early  age  a  predilection 
for  mathematical  and  physical  studies,  and  in  1819  he  made  for 
himself  a  wide  reputation  in  the  scientific  world  by  his  work, 
'  Researches  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism.'  This  important  branch  of 
science  became  his  speciality,  and  the  progress  it  made  daring  a 
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series  of  years  following  the  appearance  of  his  first  treatise,  is 
in  great  measure  indebted  to  his  investigations  and  works.  In 
1828-30  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Sussia  and  Siberia,  tk 
results  of  which  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  narrative  published 
in  1863. 

Sir  Paul  Edmund  de  Stkzelecki. — Sir  Paul  Edmund  de  Strzelecki, 
generally  known  as  Count  Stizelecki,  a  Fellow^  of  this  Societr, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Savile  Bow,  on  6th  December,  1873,  in  liis 
seventy-seventh  year.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Grand  Dncby  of  Posoi, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  came  of  a  family  of  Connts  by  bmh 
parents,  his  father  being  Count  Francis  de  Strzelecki  and  his  mother 
the  Countess  Ann  de  Iluczynskish,  the  proprietress  of  Olucyna,  in 
the  parish  church  of  which  place  he  was  baptised  on  21st  July,  1797. 
The  prospects  of  his  early  life  were  chequered  by  the  misfortunea 
of  his  native  country,  as  he  witnessed  the  French  invaders  in  pot- 
session  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  had  a  painful  recollection  of  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Marmont  being  established  in  his  fitther't 
chateau.  After  the  alliance  of  the  Four  Great  Powers  had  brovj^t 
back  peace  to  Europe,  Count  Strzelecki  pursued  a  course  of  scientific 
study  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  his  taste  for  foreign 
travel  evinced  itself  in  early  life,  and  he  spent  his  vacations  ia 
long  and  careful  pedestrian  expeditions  into  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  studying  the  mineralogy  and  botany  of  those  countries,  and 
familiarising  himself  with  the  use  of  the  barometer,  in  determining 
the  vertical  configurations  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  and  the 
fall  of  the  rivers.  Before  setting  out  on  his  voyage  round  the  globe, 
he  visited  the  north  of  Scotland  in  183U,  and  studied  the  system 
of  sheep-farming  pursued  by  Patrick  Sellar,  Esq.,  in  the  ooonty  of 
Sutherland,  contrasting  its  peculiarities  with  the  system  in  practice 
at  Wartemberg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  estate  of  Prince  Birou  of  Courland. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  of  great  importance  to  him  sub- 
sequently in  New  South  Wales.  In  1832  he  resolved  to  put  into 
execution  his  long-cherished  project  of  a  voyage  round  the  globe, 
and  directed  his  course  first  of  all  to  Canada.  Here  he  explored  the 
country  of  the  Upper  Lakes  and  discovered  its  rich  deposits  of 
native  copper,  which  he  thought  light  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  passed  some  time  also  amongst  the  aboriginal 
Indian  tribe!<,  studying  their  character  and  their  habits,  and,  striking 
southwards  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  emerged  into 
civilised  life  at  Washington,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
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the  President,  Andrew  Jackson.  Dii-ecting  bis  course  southward, 
he  arrived  at  Rio  Janoiro  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  where  his  MS. 
joumitl  recounts  his  explorations  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Sierra 
Estrella.  Thence  ho  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  ho  was  the 
guest  of  Geneiul  Rosas  in  August,  18J6.  After  that  ho  ascended  the 
River  Parana  into  Paraguay,  and  w.ns  welcomed  by  the  Dictator 
Francia,  from  whoso  hospitality  he  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping 
into  the  territory  of  the  Indians  of  the  Gran  Cliaco.  Returning 
thence  to  Santa  Fti,  he  struck  across  the  territory  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  Mendoza  and  crossed  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  by  the  pass 
of  La  Cumbre,  wtnessing  the  phenomenon  of  melting  snow  at  an 
elevation  of  15,000  feet,  whilst  the  snow  lower  down,  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet,  was  found  unaltered.  Thence  he  descended  by 
Santa  Rosa  to  Valparaiso,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  hospitable 
invitation  of  the  Hon.  Captain  George  Grey,  and  visited  with  him,  on 
board  II.M.S.  Cleopatra,  the  Pacific  Coftst  of  America  from  Chili  to 

•  California,  landing  in  Mexico aud  passing  some  time  in  the  province 
of  Sonora.  An  extract  from  his  MS.  journal  depicts  in  bright  colours 
the  high  civilisation  of  this  province  and  the  happy  relations  which 
existed  in  1837  between  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  settlers  and 
the  Yakies  or  native  Indians.  "Everywhere,"  he  writes,  " abun- 
dance is  visible — everywhere  are  seen  the  signs  of  a  generous  and 
(open  hand.  Avarice,  penuriousness,  want,  and  suffering,  seem  to 
bo  unknown.  Health,  peace,  and  content,  appear  to  reign  in  undis- 
turbed 'possession  of  this  region."  On  his  return  to  Valparaiso 
Count  Strzolecki  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Captain  Russell  Eliott, 
and  accompanied  him  on  board  H.M.S.  Fly  to  the  Marquesas,  Uie 
Sandwich,  and  the  Friendly  islands.  He  arrived  at  Tahiti  at  a 
very  interesting  moment,  when  what  has  been  termed  "  the  Piitohard 
difficulty  "  very  nearly  brought  on  war  between  Franco  and  Great 
Britain.  Here  he  became  the  guest  of  Queen  Pomare,  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  inaugurated  "  Trial  by  Jury  "  in  her  dominions,  as 
B  he  sat  08  foreman  on  the  first  mixed  jury  empanelled  in  that  country, 
™  to  try  an  Englishman  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  native.  An  account 
of  the  gigantic  volcano  of  Eirauea,  in  the  island  of  Hawaii  in  the 

■  Sandwich  group,  has  been  introduced  by  him  into  his  description 
of  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  New  South  Wales,  with  some  valuable 
observations  on  the  scientific  classification  of  volcanic  products. 
('ount  Strzelecki  took  leave  of  Captain  Russell  Eliott  at  Tahiti, 
in  November,  1838,  and  proceeded  in  a  merchant-vessel  to  New 
^k  Zealand,  and  thence  to  New  South  Wales,  where   he  arrived  at 
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S3'dne7  in  April.  1839.  His  main  object  in  visiting  New  Sontli 
Walee  was  to  study  its  mineralogy ;  but  be  soon  disoorered,  at  k 
bimself  states  in  his  '  Physical  Description  of  New  Sonth  Wab 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,'  that  the  scarcity  of  the  simple  minenls 
in  that  country  was  Buch  as  to  discourage  him  firom  prosecuting  ut 
extensive  mineralogical  researches.  His  excnrsions,  however,  whidi 
he  made  with  that  object,  disclosed  to  him  a  field  of  geological  isTo- 
tigation  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  he  was  induced,  at  tlit 
urgent  solicitation  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  the  Govemor-GrenersI  d 
New  South  Wales,  "  in  the  interest  of  science  and  of  the  oolonisti,' 
to  undertake  a  systematic  survey  of  that  portion  of  New  South  WsIh 
which  extends  from  30°  to  39°  of  south  latitude,  mnning  neulj 
parallel  with  and  stretching  150  miles  inland  from  the  coast  He 
labour  of  this  survey  was  veiy  great ;  it  occupied  him  for  five  yetn. 
He  made,  to  use  his  own  words,  7000  miles  on  foot ;  he  inoumed  aa 
outlay  of  50001.,  and  he  prepared  a  geological  map  of  New  Sontk 
Wales  and  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
mile,  which  he  was  unable  to  take  upon  himself  to  publish  in  iliit 
country  from  a  disappointment  in  the  recovery  of  funds  for  that 
purpose,  consequent  on  the  premature  death  of  Sir  G^eorge  Gipps. 

"  His  intention,"  he  states,  "  when  he  set  out  from  Sydney,  had 
been  to  make  Wilson's  Promontory,  the  south-eastern  extremity  d 
New  South  Wales,  the  closing  point  of  his  survey ; "  but  he  was  hi 
to  pursue  the  enquiry  into  the  islands  of  Bass'  Straits,  and  from 
those  islands  to  Cape  Portland  and  Besearch  Bay  in  Van  Diemen'i 
Land.  Here  he  found  such  striking  correspondence  of  parts  to  the 
explored  tracts  of  New  South  Wales,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  extend  his  explorations,  tmtil  they  finally  brought 
him  to  South  Cape,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  join  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  one  geological 
survey.  To  the  value  of  Count  Strzelecki's  contributions  to  phy- 
sical geography  our  late  distinguished  President,  Sir  Boderick 
Murchison,  has  borne  ample  testimony  in  his  Presidential  Address 
of  1844. 

Of  the  discoveries  made  by  Count  Strzelecki  after  his  arrival  at 
Sydney,  the  most  important  were  those  made  by  him  in  New  South 
Wales.  Jn  &ot,  he  himself  states  that  he  made  no  discovery  of 
importance  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where,  however,  he  received 
every  assistance  from  Sir  John  Fianklin,  then  Governor.  But 
with  regard  to  New  South  Wales  he  made  the  discovery,  in  the 
month  of  October,   1839,  that  extensive    gold-fields    existed  in 
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—  Bathurst,  Wellington,  and  otber  diatricte,  which  he  disclosed  to  Sir 

^■George   Gipps,  and  at  his  eamost  request  kept  secret  fh)m  the 

^Bl(>nblic,  "  lest,  if  he  made  known  bis  discovery,  tlie  maintenance  of 

^discipline  amongst  the  45,000  convicts,  which  the  Australian  colonies 

then  contained,  might  be  almost  impotssible."    His  other  important 

^^discovery  was  accomplished  in  1840,  when  he  penetrated  through 

^Btk  series  of  rugged  and  sterile  defiles  into  a  most  beautiful  and 

^^bicbly-watered  tract  of  country,  which  he  named  "  Gipps  Land," 

"  in  honour  of  the  Governor-General    of  the   colony.     This  district 

had  hitherto  been  cut  ofiF  from  the  rest  of  New  South  Wales  by 

the  formidable  cbain   of  the   Australian    Alps  on  the   north,  and 

by  a  Eone  of  almost  impenetrable  scrub  on  the  south,  through  which 

I       he  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way  for  26  days,  advancing  only  at  the 

rate  of  three   mUes  a  day,  and  having  to  abandon  a  property  in 

pack-horses  and  various  valuable  articles,  which  they  carried,  to  the 

amount  of  700/. 

Sir  George  Gipps,  in  induciug  Count  Strzelecki  to  undertake  so 
laborious  a  survey,  was  well  aware  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  and 
money  which  it  would  impose  upon  him,  and  he  accordingly 
assented  to  the  Count's  proposal,  "  that  the  Colonial  Treasury 
should  be  associated  with  the  enterprise  and  defray  half  the  ex- 
penses, and  further  assured  him,  in  case  his  researches  should  lead 
to  results  likely  to  benefit  the  public,  he  would  recommend  her 
I  Jklajesty's  Government  to  repay  him  all  the  outlay  which  be  might 
^^■rbe  obliged  to  incur  in  his  expedition." 

n  Having  completed  bis  labours  in  the  two  colonies,  Count  Strze- 
lecki resumed  bis  original  voyage,  and  visited  Java,  Borneo,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  thence  proceeded  to  China,  and,  having 
aocomplislicd  his  projected  tour,  returned  to  England  by  way  of 
Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  1843.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  unwel- 
come news  that  Sir  George  Gipps  had  been  recalled  fiom  his  go- 
vernment and  had  died  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  Southampton. 
This  event  was  attended  with  a  painful  disappointment  to  the 
Count,  as  he  had  relied  on  the  intervention  of  Sir  George  Gipps 
with  the  Colonial  Office  to  obtain  for  him  at  least  the  recovery  of 
half  the  outlay  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  incur  in  his  explora- 
tions, but  the  Colonial  Ofiice  saw  no  other  way  of  indemnifying 
him  than  by  offering  him  an  appointment  in  New  South  Wales,  if 
he  should  be  disposed  to  return  there.  This  he  declined  to  do,  as 
it  would  have  defeated  his  plans  for  making  known  to  the  scientific 
world  of  Europe  the  results  of  his  travels.     The  liberality,  however. 
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of  the  Tasmanian  public  came  to  his  aid  in  some  degree,  and  tin; 
gratitude  in  subscribing  a  sum  of  400JL,  as  a  contribution  towudi 
the  completion  of  his  labours  in  illustrating  the  physical  phenomat 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  determined  him  to  ventore  on  the  pi 
cation  of  his  '  Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Va 
Diemen's  Land.'    This  work  appeared  in  1845,  and  at  once  plani 
the  name  of  Count  Stizelecki  on  the  roll  of  distingnished  geo- 
graphers.   Science,  however,  has  to  regret  that  he  was  soon  olU 
away  from  his  labours  as  an  author  to  undertake  the  relief  tf 
suffering  humanity,  as   he  accepted   the  self-impoaed  and  mH- 
remunerated  mission  ef  distributing,  during  a  period  of  fimr  jem, 
from  1846  to  1850,  amongst  the  famine-stricken  peasantry  of  In- 
land, the  relief  which  the  liberality  of  the  British  public  had  col- 
lected for  them.    During  this  period  he  left  the  qaestion  of  tb 
discovery  of  gold  and  his  other  claims  to  the  course  of  erantt 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  Kev 
South  Wales  had  oozed  out,  and  later  explorers  not  merely  eniidied 
themselves  suddenly,  but  claimed  the  reward  offered  by  the  Legit- 
lative  Council  of  Sydney  to  the  discoverer  of  gold.     That  retnii 
however,  was  not  distributed  until  1853,  when  the   L^isktin 
Council  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Executive  €k>vemmeBt  of 
the  colony  that  the  sum  of  50001  should  be  given  to  those  idn 
iirst  published  the  disoovery  and  taught  the  miners  how  to  mdi 
the  gold,  and  not  to  him  who  first  made  the  discovery  and  kept  ic 
secret  at  the  express  request  of  the  Executive  Government.   Jnsdoe, 
however,  wns  done  to  Count  Strzelecki's  scientific  researches  in  tlie 
course  of  the  debates  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  its  sitting  m 
5th  October,  1853,  and  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fieUi 
in  1839  was  established  beyond  all  dispute.     Successive  Ministen 
of  the  Crown  in  this  country  have  also  borne  their  testimonj  to 
the  great  services  of  Count  Strzelecki,  but,  like  many  other  public 
benefactors,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  1866,  "  he  has  had  only  the  reward  which  being  con- 
scious of  public  service  gives." 

Count  Strzelecki,  after  his  return  to  England,  obtained  letters  of 
naturalisation  as  a  British  subject  in  1845.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  received  the  honorary  d^ree  of  d.c.l.  fiom 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Cider 
of  the  Bath  in  acknowledgment  of  his  public  services  during  the 
Irish  famine,  and,  after  the  Order  of  St  Georgo  and  St.  Michael 
was  extended  to  the  Colonies,  he  was  created,  on  the  recommends* 
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Hion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  Knigbt  Cotnmander  of  that  Order,  in  recog- 
[fiition  of  his  great  services  in  her  Majesty's  Australiau  colonics. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Rodeut  M'CixnE,  c.b. — Robert  John  le  Mesurier 
M'Clure,  born  at  Wexford  28th  January,  1807,  was  the  posthumous 
«on  of  Captain  M'Clure,  of  the  89th  Regiment,  an  ufiScer  who  served 
with  distinction  under  Abercrombie  in  Egypt,  and  stood  )x3side  his 
'General  when  he  fell  mortull}-  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir. 
At  four  years  of  age  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  godfather, 
■General  le  Mesurier,  the  hereditary  Governor  of  Aldemey,  with 
whom  he  resided  at  the  Governor's  house  until  I8I9,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  to  Sandhurst.  But  the  military  profession 
being  distasteful  to  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Navy 
■on  board  H.M.S.  Victory,  During  the  next  twelve  years  he  served 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  passing  his  examination  for  Lieutenant 
in  1830. 

In  1836  Sir  Charles  Adam  applied  to  M'Clure  to  join  an  expedition 
■fitting  out  for  the  North  Pole  ;  he  at  once  assented,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Terror,  commanded  by  Captain  (now  Admiral  Sir  George) 
Back,  on  a  voyage  to  Repulse  Bay.  'I'he  vessel  left  Chatham  on  the 
14th  June  of  that  year,  and  crossed  Davis  Strait  on  the  28th  July. 
Here  M'Cluro  gained  his  first  experience  of  ice-navigation  amidst  the 
onost  appalling  dangers:  "a  voyage,"  as  Sir  John  Barrow  observes,  "of 
&  nature  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  voyages, 
ancient  or  modem."  On  the  relum  of  the  expedition  towards 
the  end  of  1837,  M'Clure  received  his  Lieutenancy,  and  on  the 
Ist  February,  1838,  was  transferred  to  the  Hatlingt,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Niagara  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  capture  of  the  leader  and  dispersion  of  a  band 
of  desperadoes,  who  had  long  set  the  authorities  at  defiance.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  placed  on  the  West  India  station  from  August, 
1839,  until  1848. 

When  it  became  necessary,  after  three  years  without  tidings,  to 
send  an  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Enierprite  and 
Inveatigator  were  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Ross, 
and  M'Clure  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Enterprise.  This 
expedition  sailed  in  May,  1848,  and  after  long  detention  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  making  the  harbour  of  Fort  Leopold 
on  11th  September,  and  here  Sir  James  Ross  was  obliged  to  winter. 
In  September,  1849,  the  ships  got  out  of  harbour  and  into  Barrow's 
Strait,  where  they  wore  closely  beset  by  ice  and  carried  out  of  Lan- 
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caster  Sonnd  Into  BafiSn's  Bay,  compelliog  them  to  return  to  "RngUtij 
On  hitt  retnm  M'Glure  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  aad 
almost  immediately  the  Admiralty  resolved   to    despatch  another 
searching  expedition  hy  way  of  Behring  Strait,  for  which  H'Cliiit 
again  yolunteered  his  services. 

The  new  expedition  consisted  of  the  same  two  vesselB,  the  EaUr- 
prite,  commanded  hy  Captain  Collinson,  and  the  Im>e*tigator,  by  Com- 
mander M'Clnre.  They  sailed  from  England  on  the  20th  Jannai;. 
1850,  hnt  were  separated  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  Straits  of  Mf^UtB 
on  the  20th  April,  and  never  encountered  each  other  again.  M'Clnre 
reached  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  July,  and  made  the  ice  on  tLe 
2nd  August.  Keeping  close  along  the  American  coast,  he  rounded 
Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  point  to  which  exploration  had  beat 
carried  hy  a  ship  from  the  westward.  All  through  Angnst  the  Iweo- 
ttgator  encountered  difficult  navigation.  On  the  9tli  September  titej 
were  only  60  miles  from  Barrow  Strait :  a  few  hours  of  clear  sea  and 
fair  wind,  and  M'Clure  would  have  connected  the  discoveries  d 
Beeohey  on  the  west,  with  those  of  Parry  on  the  east.  But  on  tlu 
11th  they  were  beset;  yet  some  farther  progress  was  made,  and  on 
the  16th  the  Jnvetligator  was  only  30  miles  frona  Barrow  Strait. 
Here  the  ship  wintered  in  the  pack,  and  in  October  M'Clnre  started 
with  a  sledge  party  to  the  coast  of  Banks'  Land,  in  the  hope  of 
solving  the  problem  of  a  north-west  passage  in  this  direotion.  On 
the  26  th  they  ascended  a  hill  and  obtained  a  view  which  BetUed  &t 
question  affirmatively. 

During  the  remainder  of  1850,  51,  and  52,  M'Clnre  remained  in 
these  desolate  r^ons,  chiefly  shut  in  by  the  ice,  or  proceeding 
slowly,  retracing  the  latter  part  of  his  voyage,  rounding  the  sontham 
extremity  of  Banks'  Land  and  coasting  along  its  western  shore. 
The  dreary  winters  were  passed  in  hunger  and  anxiety.  Meanwhile 
unexpected  aid  was  at  hand :  H.M.S.  Betoiute,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Eellett,  arrived  at  Melville  Island  in  September,  1852,  and  on 
the  6th  April  following,  Lieut  Bedford  Pim  and  Dr.  Domville,  who- 
had  been  despatched  from  that  vessel,  reached  the  Investigator. 
"Despondency  fled  the  ship,  and  Lieut  Pim  received  a  welcome 
that  he  will  assinedly  remember  and  cherish  to  the  end  of  his 
days." 

Eventually  Commander  M'Clure  was  persuaded,  though  most  re- 
luctantly, to  abandon  his  well-tried  vessel,  and  on  the  3rd  June, 
1853,  he  and  his  crew  turned  their  backs  on  the  old  InveatigeUor  with, 
feelings  of  sorrow.    They  reached  the  Beaolute  on  the  17th  Jnne 
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l)nt  had  yet  to  face  another  winter  on  these  inhospitable  shores. 
Tbo  Betolule  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  aRer  a  march  in  the  spring 
of  1854  to  Beeohey  Island,  took  passage  home  in  some  whaling-ships. 
And  so  they  made  the  long-sought  North-west  Passage.  M'CInre 
and  his  gallant  ofScere  and  crew  are  the  only  men  who  have  passed 
from  ocean  to  ocean  to  the  north  of  the  American  continent.  It  was 
•  glorious  feat,  of  which  the  British  Navy  may  well  be  proud. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  presented  M'Clure  with  their 
Gold  Medal  in  1854,  in  anticipation  of  his  return  ;  and  a  gold  medal 
was  also  presented  to  him  by  the  French  Geographical  Society.  Ho 
became  a  Member  of  our  body  in  1855. 

Captain  M'Claro's  commisttion  wais  dated  back  to  the  day  on  which 
the  existence  of  a  continuous  ocean  was  discovered  from  the  hill  on 
Banks'  I^and ;  he  also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  a  reward  of  10,000/.  was  gniuted  to  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Lireslujator,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
Select  C/Onimittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  token  of  national 
approbation. 

After  his  return  from  the  Arctic  regions  he  remained  only  about 
two  years  on  shore.  In  March,  1856,  he  commissioned  H.M.S.  Eik 
•t  Sheemess,  and  proceeded  in  her  to  the  China  station,  where  he 
did  good  service  during  the  war.  In  January,  1858,  he  was  at  the 
attack  and  storming  of  Canton,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  com- 
mission he  was  commanding  officer  at  Singapore.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  autumn  of  18t>l,  and  received  a  Companionship  of 
the  Bath  for  his  services  in  China.  He  did  not  serve  again.  Ho 
became  a  Ecar-Admiral,  and  in  due  course  a  Vice- Admiral  on  the 
retired  list. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  rest  and  enjoying  tho 
pleasures  of  a  country  life.  He  was  abroad  last  summer  for  his 
health,  when  he  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness ;  he  begged  to  be 
brought  to  England,  and  in  his  lodgings  in  Duke  Street  he  calmly 
breathed  bis  last  on  the  17th  October,  1873,  aged  66  years  and 
8  months.  He  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  on  Saturday, 
the  25th  October,  surrounded  by  brother  officers  in  tho  Naval 
service,  and  men  eminent  in  tho  ranks  of  geographical  research. 

W^  Sir  Henbt  Holland,  m.d. — We  have  to  record  among  our  losses 
during  the  past  year,  that  distinguished  physician  Sir  Henry 
Holland.  His  career  in  life  was  an  exceptionally  prosperous  and 
favoured  one.     It  was  remarkable  for  its  long  duration,  its  bril- 
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lianoy,  its  scientific 'ntilitj,  and  its  benefioraice ;  and  'what  made  it 
most  notable  was,  that  Sir  Henry  by  his  positioii  'was  brought 
intimately  into  relationship  with  the  most  prominent  persons  in 
public  life  daring  some  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  the  world'n 
history.  Few  could  more  appropriately  quote,  as  he  has  done  on 
the  title-page  of  his  Autobiography,  the  words  of  Maiiiial — 

"  Hoc  est 
Vivere  bU,  viift  poise  priare  tzm." 

He  was  bom  at  Knntsford,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  27th  October,  1787, 
and  died  last  year  on  his  birthday,  thus  oompleting  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  He  'was  educated  at  a  Bristol  s6hool,  'where  he  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Lord  Broughton,  then  John  Cam  Hobhonse,  as  head- 
boy.  For  a  short  time,  after  leaving  school,  he  was  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house  in  Liverpool ;  but  before  he  was  eighteen  he  took  to 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
autumn  of  1811,  the  subject  of  his  Latin  thesis  being  "  The  Disesaes 
of  Iceland,"  a  country  which  he  had  himself  already  visited.  As  he 
was  yet  too  young  by  three  years  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  he  determined  on  making  a  totir  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  bordering  countries,  which  resulted  in  the  publica- 
tion, in  1 81 5,  of  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  '  Travels  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  during  the  years  1812  and 
1813.'  In  1814  he  received  the  appointment  of  Domestic  Medical 
Attendant  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  should  accompany  Her  Boyal  High- 
ness on  her  travels  and  during  the  first  year  of  her  contemplated 
stay  on  the  Continent.  Subsequently  established  in  the  pleasant 
practice  of  a  West  End  physician,  which,  as  he  himself  frankly 
admits,  "  abounds  in  oases  which  give  little  occasion  for  thonght  or 
solicitude,  and  are  best  relieved  by  a  frequent  half-hour  of  genial 
conversation,"  he  yet  found  time  for  laborious  scientific  research,  as 
shown  by  his  published  writings ;  to  wit,  his  '  Medical  Notes  and 
Befleotions,'  published  in  1839 ;  his  '  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology,' 
published  in  1852 ;  and  his '  Essays  on  Scientific  and  other  Subjects, 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Beviews,'  published  in 
1862.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  life  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
associate  'with  all  that  was  most  distinguished  for  rank,  genius,  wit, 
learning,  and  refinement,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  in  every 
capital  of  the  civilised  world.  There  was  not  a  President  or  leadii^ 
statesman  in  America  that  he  could  not  call  his  friend.  As  a  phy- 
sician he  had  the  heavy  responsibility,  as  well  as  high  hononr,  ef 
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enumerating  among  his  patients  Kings  and  Princes,  Prime  Ministers, 
Ohancollors,  htatusmen,  and  jurists,  and  most  of  those  who  were 
hfghly  distinguished  among  his  co temporaries  for  public  services  and 
for  literary  or  scientific  obility.  But  what  is  more  surprising  in 
his  career,  and  more  interesting  to  us  as  Geographers,  is,  that  our 
late  distinguished  associate,  though  apparently  bound  by  such  ties 
of  responsibility  as  these,  contrived  to  indulge  himself  in  a  yearly 
ramble  to  some  remote  part  of  the  world,  selecting  the  long  vacation, 
when  most  of  his  patients  were  also  absent,  for  his  holiday.  In  this 
waj'  he  managed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  sixteen  or  seventeen  timea  ; 
travelled  over  more  than  26,000  miles  of  the  American  Continent; 
made  four  expeditions  to  the  East ;  three  tours  in  ItusMia,  two  in 
Iceland,  several  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Greece ;  innumerable  voyages  to  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  West 
Indies,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "other  excursion.s  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate."  He  joined  with  good  effect  the 
Deputation  which,  on  the  KUh  December,  1872,  waited  on  Mr. 
Goschen  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  press  tho 
subject  of  an  Arctic  Expedition  upon  the  notice  of  Government ; 
and  made  some  verj'  appropriate  remarks  on  the  scientific  results  to 
be  anticipated  from  such  an  undertaking. 
I  In  his  various  tours  it  was  his  habit  to  carry  with  him  the  smallest 
amount  of  "impedimenta"  possible;  all  who  chanced  to  meet  Sir 
Henrj-  abroiid,  whether  in  tho  Arctic  zone  or  the  Tropics,  on  the 
Prairies  or  the  Pyramids,  found  him  always  in  the  same  black 
dress-coat  in  wliich  he  was  so  well  known  in  London.  His  life  wub 
one  long  spell  of  heiilthy  and  intelligent  activity.  Three  days 
before  his  death,  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  October,  he  attended  the 
Bazaine  trial  at  Versailles,  and  dined  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Paris,  "cheerful  and  happy,  and  fall  of  conversation."  On  the 
27th  he  died  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  without  any  serious 
illness,  but  like  a  ripe  shock  of  corn  in  its  season,  and  regretted 
and  honoured  by  all  who  knew  him. 


The  Bishop  or  Wischest™. — In  our  retrospect  of  the  whole  of  the 
past  year  we  meet  with  no  event  which  has  more  painfully  affected 
tho  public  mind  than  the  suddenness  of  the  death  of  our  illustrious 
associate,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  catastrophe  was  the  more 
startling  that  tliis  diBtingiiistied  prelate  was  taken  frr>m  us  while 
in  the  full  possession  of  those  brilliant  powers  which  rendered  liim 
80  conspicuous  an  ornament,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  this  age. 
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Samuel  Willierforoe,  the  third  son  of  the  illustriouB  William 
Wilberforce,  who  ■won  for  himself  undying  fame  by  the  share  he 
had  in  the  aholition  of  the  slave-trade,  was  bom  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1805,  and  had  therefore  nearly  completed  bis  68tb  year  tt 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  received  his  early  education  at  £dg- 
haston,  near  Birmingham,  under  the  care  of  Arcbdeacon  Hodson, 
and  in  due  course  was  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Oriel  C!ollege, 
Oxford.  As  an  Undergraduate  he  commenced,  at  the  Union 
Debating  Society,  the  cultivation  of  that  eloquence  for  which  he 
subsequently  became  so  remarkable.  In  1826  he  took  a  second 
class  in  Classics,  and  a  first  in  Mathematics ;  his  name  standing 
in  the  Class-list  side  by  side  with  Bishop  Trovrer,  the  late  Dr. 
Mortimer,  Archdeacon  Denison,  Lord  Eeniy  Bentinck,  and  the 
late  Lord  Newark.  Li  1828  he  received  ordination  from  Br. 
Lloyd,  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  his  "  title  "  for  orders  being  the 
curacy  of  Checkendon,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  -won  for  himself 
g^eat  affection  by  his  goodness  to  the  poor.  In  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Brighstone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  gift 
of  Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester,  to  whose  see  he  afterwards  sdo- 
ceeded  in  Dr.  Sumner's  lifetime,  but  whom,  nevertheless,  he  did 
not  outlive.  In  1839  the  Bishop  gave  him  the  Archdeaconiy  of 
Surrey,  and  a  Frebendal  Stall  in  Winchester  in  1840.  In  1841  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  Alverstoke,  near  Gosport,  a  popu- 
lous parish,  where  he  had  Dr.  Trench,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  for  his  curate ;  and,  in  1843,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  His  Boyal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort.  In  1844 
he  received  from  the  then  Archbishop  of  York  the  appointment  of 
Sub- Almoner  to  the  Queen,  and  early  in  1845  was  promoted  to  Uxt 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  whence,  before  the  close  of  the  next  year, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford,  an  appointment  which 
carried  with  it  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In 
1847  the  Bishop  received  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Almoner  to 
Her  Majesty.  In  1869,  on  Bishop  Sumner's  resignation  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Winchester,  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  translated  to  that 
important  see. 

The  melancholy  circumstances  of  his  death  are  fresb  in  the 
minds  of  us  all;  but  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  recount  tbena  here, 
simply  by  way  of  placing  them  on  record  in  this  obituary  notice. 

On  Saturday,  July  19th,  1873,  his  Lordship,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Granville,  left  Loudon  by  the  South-Westem  Bailway  with 
the  intention  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Frederick 
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Leveson  Gower,  at  Holmbury,  near  Dorking,  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  arrived  to  meet  them.  At  Leatherhcad  they  were  met  by  a 
groom  with  horEOs,  and  the  Bishop  mounted  one  which,  on  acconnt 
of  its  quietness,  was  a  special  favourite  of  Lord  Granville's.  They 
took  Banmoor  Common  in  their  way,  and  followed  the  bridle-rood 
towards  Loith  Hill.  In  going  down  the  bill  towards  Abinger,  the 
road  at  Evershed's  Rough  being  very  full  of  ruts,  they  left  it  for 
the  turf,  which,  though  light  and  springy,  was  not  good  galloping 
ground.  While  the  Bishop  was  in  conversation  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville, his  horse  stumbled,  it  is  thought,  over  a  stone,  and  bis  Lurd- 
Khip  was  thrown  on  his  head.  The  neck  was  dislocated,  and  death 
was  instantaneous.  Although  removed  so  suddenly,  while  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  with  his  grand  energies  unabated, 
the  Bishop  bad  wcU-nigh  reached  the  term  which  is  ordinarily 
assigned  to  human  life. 

I  Of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  lamented  Prelate,  so  well  and  so 
widely  known,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  for  me  to  speak.  A  life 
of  ceaseless  practical  activity  seemed  to  leave  little  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  the  literary  studies  for  which  his  academical  career 
proved  thut  he  possessed  such  extraordinary  aptitude;  but  his 
eloquence  and  his  command  of  language  were  such,  that,  whether 
as  a  preacher,  a  debater,  or  a  platform-orator,  he  may  be  ^aid  to 
have  been  in  his  day  almost  unrivalled.  His  polished  mode  of 
thought  and  sparkling  yrit  made  bis  society  a  delight  to  his 
friends,  and  he  knew  how  to  add  a  piquancj',  all  his  own,  even 
to  the   witticisms  of  others,  simply  by  his   manner   of  repeating 

[ihem.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  Geography,  and  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  our  Society  over  since  1846,  and  was  twice  on  our 
Council,  besides  taking  part  for  some  years  in  our  social  gather- 
ings. In  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  his  own 
country  he  was  surpassed  by  very  few.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  even 
more  cbcu^cteristic  than  his  overflowing  kindliness  of  heart,  was  his 
inexhaustible  energ}'.  Apart  from  the  vast  correspondence  entailed 
by  his  official  position,  he  was  able  to  find  time  for  a  great  amount 
of  volunteer  work  for  churches  and  charities,  and  even  though  such 
toil  would  with  many  men  amount  to  absolute  drudgery-,  he  always 
did  his  work  well  and  with  a  hearty  geniality.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  acknowledged  that  his  efforts  were  invariably  exerted  with  a 
view  to  the  welfare,  comfort,  and  assistance  of  those  %vith  whom  his 
labours  brought  him  into  relationship. 
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Lord  db  la  Zouche. — The  late  Lord  de  la  Zonche,  known  to  flie 
literary  world  chiefly  by  his  former  designation  as  tlie  HonouiaWe 
Bobert  Carzon,  was  bom  on  the  16th  March,  1810,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Baroness  de  la  Zouche  (baroness  in  her  own  right)  and  the 
Honourable  Eobert  Curzon.  His  education  was  oommenoed  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  completed  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  was 
whilst  occupying  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  Ijord  Stratford 
de  Bedoliffe  at  Constantinople  that  he  undertook  thai  holiday  toar 
through  portions  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  visiting  the  varions  religiomi 
houses,  convents,  and  monasteries,  the  results  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  delightful  book, '  Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant,'  published  by  Murray  in  1848.  The  deecription  of  his 
wandering^  from  convent  to  convent,  scattered  about  the  rocky 
islands,  and  perched  on  almost  inaccessible  promontories,  and  the 
curious  literary  treasures  his  good  judgment  and  perseverance 
enabled  him  to  bring  to  light,  established  his  reputation  as  an 
Oriental  traveller.  He  published  a  second  book  in  1854,  entitled 
'  Armenia :  a  Year  at  Erzeroom  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Buana, 
Turkey,  and  Persia ; '  but  it  was  far  irom  having  the  sncoess  of  hii 
former  work,  which  has  run  throngh  many  editions,  and  still  maia- 
tains  its  popularity.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  onr  Society  in 
1865.    His  death  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  August  last. 

Keith  Edward  Abbott. — Mr.  K.  E.  Abbott,  during  a  lengthened 
period  of  service  as  Consul  in  various  parts  of  Persia,  disttngniahed 
himself  bj'  his  contributions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
<»unixy.     His  first  appointment  was  to  the  Consulate  of  Teheran  in 
1841,  whence  he  was  transferred,  in  1842,  to  Tabreez.     On  the  death 
of  Mahomed  Shah,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  he  was  deputed,  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Teheran,  to  convey  to  the  Heir- 
Apparent,  the  present  Shah,  Nasser-ed-din,  the  intelligence  of  that 
event,  and  to  accompany  His  Majesty,  as  the  official  representative 
of  the  Legation,  to  the  capital.     He  was  appointed  Consnl  of 
Tabreez  in  April  1854,  and  remained  there  till  the  rapture  between 
England  and  Persia  in  1856:  returning  to  the  same    place,  «8 
Consul-GJeneral,  on  the  renewal  of  relations  with  Persia,  in  July 
1857.    In  July  1868  be  became  Consul-Geueral  of  the  Bussian  Ports 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  residing  at  Odessa,  and  remaining 
there  until  his  death  on  the  28th  April,  1873.   His  first  contribution 
to  our  •  Transactions '  was  a  paper  entitled  •  Geographical  Notes, 
taken  during  a  Journey  in  Persia  in  184&-50,'  published  in  the 
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JJ5lh  volume  of  our  '  Journal.'  The  route  followed  by  him  duriog 
this  journey  led  from  Teheran  to  Save,  Kiiiu,  Kaiihan,  and  Ispahan, 
and  thcuco  to  Yezd,  Kerman,  Shiraz,  and  Bushiro,  on  the  Persian 
Gulfl  Embarking  at  the  last-mentioued  place  in  an  Arab  boat,  he 
crossed  the  Gulf  to  the  month  of  the  Shat  ul  Arab,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Mohummerih  and  Bagdad  by  the  river ;  returning  to 
Teheran  by  way  of  Kermanshd  and  Hamad^n.  His  narrative  was 
marked  by  great  accurac}-  and  conscientiousness,  and  his  remarks  on 
various  places,  rarely  or  never  before  visited  by  Europeans,  attracted 
considerable  attention  among  Oriental  geographers  at  that  time. 
Among  his  subsequent  communications  were  his  '  Notes  on  Ghilan ' 
(the  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian), publistied  in  onr  *  Proceedings,'  vol.  iii.,  and  his '  Memorandum 
on  the  Country  of  Azerbaijan  '  ('  Proceedings,'  vol.  viii.).  He  had 
been  a  member  of  our  body  since  1809. 


William  WHEELWKionr,  the  founder  of  the  Pacific  Ste^m  Navi- 
gation Company,  of  the  Central  Argentine  and  Boca  and  Ensenada 
liailways,  and  of  the  Callao  Waterworks,  by  whose  projects  and 
successful  undertakings  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America  has 
80  materially  benefited,  was  bom  at  Newbury  Port,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
in  1798,  and  died  on  26th  September,  1873,  at  his  residence, 
Gloucester  Lodge,  Regent's  Park.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Ebenczcr  and  Anna  Wheelwright,  and  a  descendant  from  an  old 
Lincolnshire  Puritan  familj'.  Educated  at  Andover  College,  Mass., 
he  led  a  seafaring  life  from  the  age  of  14  year.s,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  a  ship  in  1823,  thus  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  most  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1829  he  established 
himself  at  Valparaiso,  and  engaged  in  various  enterprises  for  the 
development  of  that  part  of  South  America — such  as  the  exploration 
of  South  Chili  for  coal,  the  establishment  of  gasworks  at  Cupiapo, 
the  projection  of  the  railway  from  Callao  to  Lima,  and  the  working 
of  the  railway  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo. 

The  most  recent  works  in  which  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  engaged 
were  the  Central  Argentine  and  the  Boca  and  Ensenada  Railways. 
It  is  his  peculiar  merit  that  he  undertook  the  fir&t  surveys  fur 
these  various  undertakings  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  them  subserve  the  interests  of  various  branches  of 
science.  This  is  shown  by  the  paper  which  he  communicated  to 
our  Society  earl}-  in  the  year  1860,  on  "A  proposed  Railway  Route 
across  the  Andes,  from  Caldera  in  Chili  to  Rosario  on  the  Faran^i, 
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vid  CordoTa,"  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  31st  Tolniae 
of  OUT  '  Journal,'  accompanied  by  a  map  furnished  by  his  sarrejror ; 
a  paper  which  illustrates  questions  of  engineering  in  the  proposed 
scheme  of  carrying  a  railway  across  the  Andes,  and  commnmcates 
much  information  on  the  climate,  the  mineralogioal  productions, 
and  agricultural  resources  of  the  regions  traversed  by  the  snrreyorg. 
Although  great  difficulties  surrounded  his  project,  an  important 
section  of  it  was  realised,  and  the  Central  Argentine  Bailwaj 
remains  a  monument  of  the  patience,  energy,  and  ability  of  iti 
author. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Wheelwright  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  many  friends  who  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  our  evening  meetings,  during  those  intervals 
in  his  active  life  when  he  resided  in  London ;  and  he  occasionally 
took  part  in  discussions  on  South  American  subjects. 

Mr.  Hamilton  HnHE,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow^  in  I860,  was  a 
native  of  Australia,  his  parents  having  been  among  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  colony.  In  his  early  years  he  was  hardy  and  athletic, 
as  well  as  intelligent  and  spirited ;  and  he  acquired  from  the  natives 
an  unusual  facility  for  finding  his  way  without  a  compass.  His 
explorations  b^an  in  1814,  when  he  was  only  17  years  of  age; 
as  he  discovered,  in  company  with  a  younger  brother,  the  country 
now  called  Berrima  or  Bong-Bong.  In  1817,  having  been  requested 
by  Governor  Macquarie  to  accompany  Surveyor  Mechan  to  the 
"  new  country,"  they  discovered  Lake  Bathurst,  Groulbnm  Plains. 
In  1818  he  joined  Messrs.  Mechan  and  Ozley  in  an  exploring  expe- 
dition to  JervisBay;  and  in  1821,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  two  friends,  the  Yaro  Plains  were  discovered,  at  wrhich  place 
he  afterwards  fixed  his  residence.  In  1822  he  was  engaged  on 
Lieutenant  Johnson's  survey  of  the  east  coast  in  search  of  rivers; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Berry  and  he  penetrated  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Clyde  to  the  present  flourishing  town  of  Braidwood. 
In  1824  his  most  difficult  task  was  undertaken.  It  was  to  cross 
the  country  overland  from  Lake  George — which  was  then  the  limit 
of  our  geographical  knowledge— to  Port  Phillip  Bay.  Though  the 
expedition  had  been  suggested  by  the  Government,  but  in  the 
converse  direction,  it  received  but  limited  aid,  and  was  imperfectly 
equipped.  Mr.  W.  H.  Howell,  who  is  also  one  of  our  Fellows,  shared 
in  the  expenditure  and  accompanied  the  expedition.  Starting  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  1824,  they  reached,  on  the  24th  of  December,  the 
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spot  where  the  town  of  G«eloiig  now  stands.  Mr.  Hume's  account, 
of  the  district  arrested  the  attention  of  stock-men  and  flock-owners, 
and  the  settlement  of  John  Batman  in  1827  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  founding  of  the  flourishing  sister  colony  of  Victoria. 
In  1828  he  was  associated  with  Captain  Sturt  in  his  attempt  to 
trace  the  Macquarie  liivcr,  and  they  discovered  the  Darling,  which, 
in  an  unusually  hot  season,  was  salt  at  the  point  where  they  struck 
it.  Stiirt  says  :  "  I  have  on  every  occasion  received  the  most  ready 
and  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Hume.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  enabled  him  to  enter 
into  intercourse  wiUi  (hem,  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  peaceable 
manner  in  which  we  have  journeyed.  I  cannot  but  say  ho  has  done 
an  essential  service  to  future  travellers,  and  to  the  colony  at  large, 
by  his  conduct  on  all  occasions  since  he  has  been  with  me."  In 
1829  he  was  unable  to  accompany  Sturt  on  his  second  expedition, 
and  he  soon  after  settled  down  as  a  country  gentleman.  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1873,  having  nearly  completed  76  years.  A 
monumental  pillar  at  Albury,  on  the  Hume  River,  was  erected  by 
the  colonists  several  years  ago,  and  he  is  commemorated  in  several 
local  names ;  and  all  the  historians  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony 
{including  Rusden,  the  most  recent)  do  full  justice  to  the  services 
which  he  rendered. 

Mr.  Herman  Meuivale,  bom  at  Dawlish,  November  8,  1806,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  JIf  rivalo,  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy,  by  Louisa, 
ilaughter  of  Dr.  Drury  of  Harrow.  Sent  to  Harrow  at  ten  years  of 
ago,  he  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  at  seventeen,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  Scholar  of  Trinity  and  Fellow  of  Balliol.  Ho 
graduated  as  first  class  in  Classics,  obtaining  the  additional  honoars 
of  first  Ireland  University  Scholar,  and  first  Elder  Scholar.  Called 
to  the  Bar  about  1830,  his  University  nuoceescs  gave  promise  of  a  legal 
career  of  unusual  distinction  ;  but  being  elected  as  first  occupant 
of  Mr.  Henry  Drummoud's  Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  his  duties  as  Professor,  and  published  his 
lectures  on  colonization,  which  led  to  his  selection  by  Lord  Grey  as 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Colonies  in  1847.  Tlience forward  he  gave 
himself  to  official  and  literary  labours,  and  in  1858  became  Under 
Secretary  to  the  India  0£Sce  on  its  reorganization,  in  which  office 
he  continued  till  his  death,  8th  February,  1874.  Besides  his  Lec- 
tures on  Colonization  and  the  Poor  Laws,  he  published  a  volume 
vf  Historical  Studies,  many  articles  in  the   '  Edinburgh   Review  ' 
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and  other  periodicals,  and  he  completed  the  Lives  of  Sir  Philip 
'  Francis  and  Sir  Henrj  Lawrence,  begun  hy  others. 

As  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  he  kept  np  a  continued  interest  ii 
works  of  geographical  discovery,  and  in  his  official  position  at  tk 
Colonial  and  India  Offices  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  matters  of 
importance  to  the  Society  in  Lidia  and  the  Colonies.  But  sack 
an  official  position  as  his,  whilst  it,  as  in  his  case,  absorbs  talent* 
and  acquirements  of  the  highest  order,  leaves  little  opportnnitj 
for  achieving  distinction  by  labours  which  oftener  tend  to  help  or 
correct  others  than  to  illustrate  the  individual  labourers. 

Admiral  FRmratiCK  Bullock,  who  died  on  February  6, 1874,  a 
hid  eighty-seventh  year,  entered  the  navy  in  November,  1804,  and 
served'  throughout  the  war,  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  East  Indian  station.  In  1823  he  had  command  of  iht 
Snap,  surveying  vessel  on  the  Newfoundland  station,  in  which  he 
accompanied  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  when 
that  officer  sailed  on  his  voyage  of  Arctic  discovery.  He  na 
afterwards  employed  on  survey  duties  on  the  Home  station  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Fredebice  Ayrtox  began  life  as  an  officer  of  the  Indian 
Artillery ;  but  having  resigned  the  service,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Egypt,  to  which  country  he  devoted  himself  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  will  be  best  remembered  as  a  profound 
Arabic  scholar,  and  for  his  researches  into  Egyptian  History,  espe- 
cially since  the  Arab  conquest.  He  formed  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Arabic  calligraphs  and  MSS.,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
nation,  though  unfortunately  the  conditions  with  which  the  bequest 
was  accompanied  prevented  their  acceptance  by  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  was  greatly  respected  in  Egypt,  where  he  so 
long  resided,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Khedive  with  the  title  <£ 
Boy,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  H.  H.'s  Government 

Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey. — Our  obituaiy  contains  the  names  of  few 
abler  men  than  that  of  Mr.  Anstey,  whose  great  and  varied  learning 
and  untiring  energy  promised,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  career,  to 
win  him  the  higbeet  position  in  the  Senate  or  at  the  Bar.  He  had 
travelled  much,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  facility  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  languages,  and  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
geographical  subjects.    He  died  at  Bombay,  where  manv  of  the 
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latter  jears  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  successful  practice  at  the 


Wi. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  losses  of  the  Society  by  death 
include : — Sir  J.  W.  H.  Anson,  Bart,  (who  perished  in  the  fear- 
ful railway  accident  at  Wigan  in  August  last),  William  Blenkin, 
II.  L.  Bartlett,  Charles  John  Bayley,  F.  Corrance,  Thomas  Combe, 
Donald  Dalryraple,  Dr.  R.  Dobie,  General  W.  J.  D'Urban,  William 
Gladstone,  ITioiaas  Greene,  James  Holmes,  Sir  Ralph  Howard, 
Bart.,  J.  B.  Key,  Lionel  A.  Levert,  Thomas  Letts,  Lord  Lyvedon, 
W.  Hanks  Levy,  W.  Blake  Laml>ert,  Captain  B.  M.  Murchison, 
Rev.  John  MiUs,  James  Garth  Marshall,  Captain  Alexander 
Mitchell,  The  Baron  U.  de  Maltzan,  General  G.  T.  C.  Napier. 
James  Dyce  Nicol,  m.p.,  W.  T.  Paliologus,  E.  B.  Philippe,  F. 
Pearson,  11.  D.  Parker,  A,  A.  Palon,  Sir  George  Rose,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Bart,,  Ernest  A.  C.  Schalch,  Colonel  D.  W.  Tupper, 
M.  E.  de  Vemeuil,  Colonel  W.  Wood,  Edward  ^^'ate8,  and  Commr. 
A.  Wing. 

*;  ACMIRALTY   SUBV>rV8.* 

The  hydrographical  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty  during 
IJie  past  yfiar  have  embraced  districts  in  the  following  countries : — 
Englund  (south  and  east  coast),  Iieland  (east  coast) ;  JMcditcr- 
ranean;  Red  Sea  :  East  Coast  of  Africa  (north  and  south  of  Zan- 
zibar). In  Australia,  the  provinces  of  West  Austiulia,  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  Queensland.  In  West  Indies,  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  In  North  America,  Newfoundland.  Western  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  surveys  have  employed  three  of  II.M.  steam-ships 
— viz.,  tlie  Shearwater  of  670  tons,  the  Naiuau  of  690  tons,  the 
Poi-ciipine  of  380  tons,  one  Colonial  steam-vessel,  two  small  hired 
steam-vessels,  three  hired  sailing-vessels,  and  a  steam-launch  ;  and 
have  been  conducted  by  twelve  naval  officers  in  charge,  with  forty- 
seven  naval  officers  as  trained  assistants,  and  have  given  employ- 
»meut  to  about  350  men. 
To  these  surveys  must  be  added  the  deep-sea  exploratory  voyage 
of  n.M.S.  ChaUciu/er  (1460  tons,  400  horse-power),  commanded  by 
■Captain  George  S.  Nares,  with  a  complement  of  23  officers  and  213 
men,  aided  by  a  civilian  scientific  staff  of  five  gentlemen,  with  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson,  r.R.s.,  as  their  chief. 
I  Ea$t  and  South  Coasts  nf  England. — Staff-Commander  Parsons  and 

^Lliis  staflT,  in  the  Porcupine,  have  performed  good  service  in  closel}' 

^B  *  By  Captain  Frederick  J.  Evans,  c.b.,  r.n^,  Hydrograpbcr. 

^^^■01.  .Win. 
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80tinding  the  approaches  to  Harwich ;  the  work  extended  iroci 
Orfordness  to  the  Naze,  and  included  seaward  as  far  as  the  Skip- 
wash  and  Gnnfleet  sands.  A  similar  close  examination  of  the  shorn 
from  the  South  Foreland  to  Dungeness  followed  ;  the  sonndii^ 
extending  from  the  coast  from  three  to  fiye  miles.  Dover  baj  ws 
also  surveyed  in  close  detail,  in  anticipation  of  proposed  harbmr 
works,  in  continuation  of  the  Admiralty  pier. 

Staff-Gonunander  D.  Hall  has  made  during  the  past  season,  io 
addition  to  local  surveys  of  the  Medina  river  and  Cowes  roads, 
a  minute  examination  of  the  bar  at  Portsmouth  harbonr.  Tim 
surrey,  consequent  on  the  dredging  operations  of  1871-2,  shovs 
that  the  proposed  depth  of  20  feet  at  low-water  ordinary  spring- 
tides, has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  of  19  feet,  been  realiaei 
The  completion  of  this  valuable  channel,  now  so  near  at  hand,  intc 
our  great  naval  arsenal,  cannot  be  overrated.  Daring  the  gmt 
wars,  and  indeed  up  to  1863,  a  line-of-hattle  diip  was  obliged  t» 
discharge  ber  guns  to  proceed  from  Spithead  to  Portsmouth  har- 
bour :  now  any  ship,  dra^ving  25  feet,  can  enter  at  3-hours'  flood, 
and  the  heaviest  draft  ship  at  high-water. 

EaM  Coatt  oflrdand. — Stafif-Commander  Eerr  and  sta£f,  in  a  small 
hired  steamer,  have  made  a  patient  examination  of  the  off-lying 
shoal  banks  between  the  Tuskar  rock  and  Wioklow  Head.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  these  banks,  since  their  survey  in 
1844  by  the  late  Captain  Frazer,  have  been  of  sn£Scient  importance 
to  navigation  to  demand  this  re-survey,  and  necessitate  their  re- 
buoyage,  a  work  about  to  be  performed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Irish  Lights. 

An  examination  of  the  bar  at  Wexford,  Kingston  harbonr,  the 
bar  of  the  Liffey  river,  and  the  new  cutting  throagh  the  bar  of 
Lough  Carlingford,  formed  also  a  portion  of  the  season's  work. 
Gratifying  marks  of  improvement  present  themselves  in  the  two 
last-named  localities.  The  bar  of  the  Liffey  has  now  15  feet  at 
low-water  springs  over  a  breadth  of  two  cables,  and  a  narrow  lane 
of  17i  feet.  In  1800,  the  greatest  depth  was  but  5i  feet ;  in  1856, 
13  feet.  Lough  Carlingford  bar,  with  its  cutting  of  400  feet  wide, 
and  a  depth  of  18  feet,  opens  up  a  fine  harbour.  A  line  of  steam- 
vessels  now  run  to  the  new  harbour  works  and  raihvay  at  Greenore 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lough. 

Mediterranean. — Commander  Wharton,  in  the  SJteartoater,  com- 
menced the  season's  operations  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily-,  the 
survey  of  which  was  completed,  including  a  plan  of  Taormina.     An 
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Sxaminafion  of  the  north  coast  between  Castel-lo-Mare  and  Miluzzo 
followed,   including  partially-executed  surveys  of  Palermo  bay  and 

•Ustica.  Port  Said  and  its  approaches  were  also  re-sounded  in  May, 
1873.  Deposit  was  found  to  have  taken  place  around  and  outside 
the  breakwaters,  in  certain  places  considerably,  while  in  others  the 
depth  had  slightly  ineroosed. 

The  necessity  for  improved  surveys  of  the  dangerous  coast  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar — consequent  on  the  increase  in  number  of 

I      our  ships-of-war  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-traffic — led 

Fthe  Sheartcatcr  being  transferred  from  the  Mediterranean  to  meet 
ese  pressing  hydrographio  requirennents. 
JSed  Sea. — An  important  addition  during  the  p«»t  year  has  been 
made  by  an  exhaustive  survey,  on  the  scale  of  4  inches  to  the  mile, 
of  the  Island  of  Perim  and  its  ofif-lying  shoals,  together  with  the 
small  strait  and  the  coast  near  Cape  Bab-el-mandeb.  The  necessity 
for  minute  sui'vej's  in  channelM  principally  navigated  by  steam- 
vessels  is  apparent  in  this  case.  A  valuable  steam-ship  was  wrecked 
^kofi*  the  south-east  end  of  Ferim  in  1872  ;  by  general  report  it  was 
'assumed  that  the  unknown  danger  on  which  the  vessel  stranded  was 
several  oables'  length  from  the  land,  and  thus  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  secure  navigation  in  a  strait  only  1  J-  mile  wide.  The  survey 
by  Lieutenant  Gray  and  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Natgaii,  while  on  a 
passage  t^j  Zanzibar,  places  this  danger,  still  marked  by  the  wreck, 
just  387  yards  from  the  south-east  point  of  Perim.  This  tendency 
to  "cut  off  comers"  in  steam-na-^-igation  is  fraught  with  danger. 
The  most  carefully  conducted  hydrographio  survey,  in  localities 
newly  opened  up  to  commerce,  can  scarcely  be  accountable  for 
a  lurking  pinnacle  rock  or  boulder  stone  so  near  jutting  points 
of  land. 

Eatt  Coast  of  Africu. — Beference  has  been  made  to  the  pressing 
necessity  for  more  accurate  surveys  of  the  dangerous  line  of  coast 
on  which  the  slave-traffic  exists,  and  of  the  removal  from  the  Medi- 
terranean of  II.M.S.  Sheancater  to  perform  this  dutj'.  Commander 
Wharton  has  completed  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  Island  and  the  main- 
land opposite,  from  Pungany  bay  southwards  to  Pouna  point,  as 
also  the  channels  north  and  south  of  Zanzibar  Island,  with  their 
numerous  dangers.  These  surveys  are  now  on  their  way  to 
England ;  the  Shearwater  having  in  the  mean  time,  owing  to  the 
sickness  of  her  ship's  company,  and  damages  sustained  to  the  ship  in 
examining  the  intricate  dangers  of  the  district,  proceeded  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  refit  and  recruit. 
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Lieutenant  Gray,  with  a  staff  of  well-trained  ofBoera,  has  pre- 
ceeded  in  H.M.S.  Nasiati  (commissioned  at  Malta  at  the  close  ofUst 
year),  to  survey  the  coast  southward  of  Zanzibar,  extending  fnm 
Qniloa  to  Fort  Mozambique.  Operations  have  just  been  commenced, 
after  having  carried  a  line  of  deep  soundings  from  Cape  Guardafci 
to  Zanzibar. 

Weet  IndiM.— Staff-Commander  George  Stanjey  and  staff,  in  a 
hired  schooner,  have  been  engaged  on  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica. 
The  chief  operations  of  the  survey  were  the  charting  and  sounding 
off  to  the  100-fathom  lino  the  coast  between  Port  Boyal  and  Monnt 
point — a  work  of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  fierce  trade-winds  which 
usually  blow  in  this  district.  In  the  latter  part  of  1873  yellow 
fever,  of  a  malignant  type,  broke  out  at  Kingston  and  Fort  Bojal 
Many  deaths  ensued,  and  among  the  victims  was  a  promising  young 
officer,  Navigating-Lieutenant  Thompson,  attached  to  the  survey. 

Newfoundland.  —  Navigating-Lieutenant  William  Maxwell  and 
party,  in  the  hired  steam-vessel  Otdnare,  have  been  actively  ea- 
gaged  in  various  localities.  On  the  south  coast  the  survey  pro- 
gressed 20  miles  to  the  eastward.  A  re-survey  of  Fort  Hood  u 
Cape  Breton  Island,  owing  to  great  changes  in  the  depth  of  water  in 
certain  parts,  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  coast  of  Labrador  &om  Cape  St.  Lewis  to 
the  latitude  of  54°  n.  was  also  examined,  the  prominent  head-lands 
fixed,  and  outlying  islands  surveyed.  The  short  time  during  which 
this  survey  can  be  profitably  prosecuted  makes  it  an  arduous  ser- 
vice. The  difficulties  of  the  season's  work  at  the  beginning  were 
further  enhanced  by  the  immense  number  of  icebergs  aground  along 
the  shore. 

Japan. — The  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Kiusiu  and  Nipon  is  about  to 
be  resumed  by  Captain  St.  John  in  H.M.S.  Sylvia.  This  ship  was 
oonunissioned  for  the  service  in  February  of  the  present  year, 
and  has,  therefore,  not  yet  reached  the  ground  for  snrveyii^ 
operations. 

Auetralia.— The  marine  surveys  of  the  shores  of  the  several  colo- 
nies are  steadily  progressing,  supported,  as  heretofore,  by  Colonial 
and  Imperial  funds. 

Jn  Wettem  Auttralia,  Navigating-Lieutenant  Archdeacon  and  his 
assistant  have  smrveyed,  in  laborious  detail,  the  entrances  and 
approaches  to  Cockbum  soqnd,  Owen's  anchorage,  and  Gage  roads, 
with  the  view  to  certain^ -harbour-works  in  the  interests  of  the 
colony.    The  service  on  this  exposed  coast  in  whale-boats,  by  which 
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elender  means  the  duty  was  acuompliBhed,  is  worthy  of  record.  The 
party  have  now  completed  the  northern  and  western  approaches 
to  Swan  river,  and  are  about  to  proceed  to  the  small,  but  rising, 
port  of  Champion  bay. 

In  South  Australia  Staff-ConimandeT  Howard  and  staff  have  coa- 
pleted  the  soundings  off  the  southern  shores  of  Kangaroo  Island. 
In  Spencer's  gulf  several  islands  and  dangers  seaward  of  Port 
Lincoln  were  examined  and  soundings  in  detail  taken.  The  coast- 
line from  Cape  Catastrophe  to  Point  Avoid,  the  inner  waters  of 
CofiSn's  bay,  and  the  sea-coast  thence  to  Point  Drummond,  have 
also  been  surveyed.  Soundings  off  the  wild  line  of  coast  westward 
of  Cape  Catastrophe  are  now  in  progress. 

Victoria. — The  surveying  party  under  Staff-Commander  H.  J. 
Stanley  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  completing  the  coast-lino 
of  King  Ibland  at  the  v^estem  entrance  of  Bass  strait,  and  in 
sounding  around.  The  bunk  of  soundings,  extending  seaward  from 
King  island  in  the  directton  of  Portland  bay,  was  found  to  extend 
•'10  and  40  miles  fom  the  coast,  and  then  to  drop  suddenly  to  depths 
greater  than  150  fathoms.  This  bank  of  soundings  should  afford 
material  aid  to  the  navigator  making  the  land  in  thick  weather. 

Otte«w7anrf.— Staff-Commander  Bedwell,  in  the  hired  schooner 
Pearl,  aided  by  a  steam  launch,  is  steadily  working  northward.  Port 
Bowen,  Inland  head.  Strong-tide  passages,  Shoal-water  bay.  Broad 
sound,  and  several  islands  of  the  Northumberlaud  group,  have 
been  included  in  the  year's  survey.  Navigating-Lioutenant  Connor, 
detached  from  the  Pearl,  has  been  employed  surveying  portions 
of  the  Brisbane  river;  also  the  entrance  of  Endeavour  river  in 
lat.  15^"  s.*  (hero  Cook  refitted  the  Endeavour  in  1770,  after  nearly 
losing  the  ship  on  a  reef  in  the  neigh Iwurhood).  Mr.  Connor,  aided 
by  a  boat  and  crew  provided  by  Captain  Moresby,  of  H.M.S.  Basilitk, 
has  surveyed  the  inner  edge  of  the  Warrior  reef  in  Tones  Strait,  and 
tlie  adjacent  coast-line  of  New  Guinea  as  far  as  the  Talbot  i««lnnds. 

Conlributioiu  to  Hydrography. — Much  varied  and  useful  informa- 
tion, including  partial  surveys,  has  been  received  during  the  past 
year  from  oCBcers  both  of  the  Koyal  and  Mercantile  Marine. 

An  useful  sketchsurvey  of  Amsterdam  Island,  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean,  with  nautical  remarks;  as  also  important  correclions  to  the 
roof  and  coast  features  of  Kandavu  Island  in  the  Fiji  group.  Pacific 


_  *  This  surrey  shows  a  oonsidersble  reduction  in  tlie  depth  of  water  at  the 
river's  mouth,  and  especially  in  the  small  anchorage  where  Cook  careened  and 
refitted  hia  ship. 
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Ooean,  have  been  received  from  Commodore  Goodenongh  and  kis 
Navigatrng-Lieutenant  (Hosken)  in  H.M.S.  Peaarl, 

Captain  Moresby,  in  HJhLS.  BatiUde,  and  his  Kavigating-Liei^ 
tenant,  T.  L.  Monrilyan,  have  largely  added  to  our  knowledge  <l 
the  South-Eastem  coast  of  New  Guinea;  of  whi<^  some  fnrtlier 
.  details  are  given  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  Address,  under 
'  New  Guinea.'  Between  Bedscar  bay  and  Point  Hood  several  oout 
localities  were  examined,  and  a  detailed  survey  executed  of  a  capa- 
cious harbour,  which  was  named  Fort  Moresl^.  Proceeding  east- 
ward to  the  comparatively  unknown  region  between  New  Gniset 
and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  these  persevering  officers  succeeded 
in  tracing  a  clear  passage  (named  China  strait)  dose  past  the  eatt 
end  of  New  Guinea,  and  leading  apparently  to  a  clear  open  diaiuul 
on  the  north,  named  in  compliment  to  the  First  Ijord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Goschen  strait.  Captain  Moresby,  in  hia  homeward  nrau 
during  the  present  year  from  the  Australian  station,  where  he  hat 
performed  so  much  good  Hydrographic  service,  will  follow  up  tlit 
exploration  of  Goschen  strait  and  the  northern  shores  of  New  Guinea. 

In  the  Eastern  Pacific,  Lieutenant  S.  T.  Lecky,  B.N.R.,  oommanding 
the  Pacific  mail  steam-ship  Auraeania,  has  materially  added  to  tht 
secure  navigation  of  the  western  part  of  Magellan  strait : — ^by  patient 
observation  of  the  several  transit  bearings  of  the  various  headlandt  I 
between  Cape  Cross  Tides  and  Cape  Pillar  (a  distance  of  nesilj 
100  miles),  made  in  his  several  voyages  through  the  Strait ;  and  the« 
again,  combined  with  groups  of  sextant  angles  to  prominent  coait 
and  mountain  features  at  stated  distances  in  the  ship's  track,  have 
afforded  data  for  connecting  the  detached  labours  of  P.  P.  King, 
FitzBoy,  Stokes,  and  Mayne  (1825-1869)  in  this  now  rising  com- 
mercial highway.  Mr.  Lecky  has  also  furnished  valuable  notes  on 
parts  of  the  coast  of  South  America  between  Cape  Pillar  and  Callao, 
including  a  dear  and  neat  survey  of  Tongoy  bay,  a  rising  port  near 
Coquimbo. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Mr.  B.  C.  Downer,  while  in  command 
of  the  Snu^  of  Glasgow,  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  oil-rivers  in 
the  bight  of  Biafra,  made  painstaking  surveys  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Opobo  and  Quaebo  rivers,  heretofore  uncharted.  With  a  laud- 
able spirit  he  presented  his  labours  to  the  Admiralty,  and  they  are 
now  published. 

'  Challenger'  Deep-Sea  Exploring  Expedition.  —  In  the  Address  of  my 
predecessor,  last  year,  the  general  scope  and  arrangements  of  this 
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lition  were  briefly  set  forth.  It  mentioned  tliat  no  ospense 
had  lieen  spared  to  render  the  Gltallenger  perfect  in  equipment; 
H  that  an  abnndunt  supply  of  instruments  and  apparatus  necesBar}'  to 
^■tMury  out  the  physical  investigation  of  the  deep  sea  had  been  fur- 
^^■ished,  AH  also  all  the  npiiliances  which  modern  science  could  snggest 
^*Tn  order  to  sound,  dredge,  and  obtain  the  temperature,  and  other 
-observations  at  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean. 

The  Challeiujer  had  then  reached  Bermuda,  after  having  visited 
Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Madeira,  Teneriffo,  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  West 
Indies,  making  continuous  lines  of  deep  soundings  and  teraperatuiu 
observations  throughout  the  several  tracks.  The  »ubseq\ient  move- 
ments comprise  a  voyage  from  Bermuda  to  Ualifax  by  waj'  of  tlie 
banks  off  Sond^-  Hook  on  the  coast  of  the  United  State-s,  and  the 
return  to  Bermuda;  thus  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  in  two  widely- 
spread  tracks ;  thence  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Islands,  and 
5t.  Vincent,  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  group.  From  St.  Vincent  a 
detour  towards  the  African  coast  was  made,  and  thence  to  St.  Panl 
Rocks  near  the  Equator,  calling  at  Fernando  Noronha  and  Buhia  ; 
thence  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  touching  by  the  way  at  the  Tristan 

r'Acunha  group. 
This  completed,  or  nearly  so  (depending  on  the  tracks  to  be  made 
in  the  homeward  route  in  1875-6),  the  Atlantic  exploration.  To 
I'ocord  in  tlie  limited  space  at  command  all  that  has  bten  effected  in 
the  first  part  of  this  excellent  work  is  difficult ;  a  few  statistical 
details  will,  perhaps,  show  most  readily  the  great  amount  of  well- 
directed  labour  that  has  been  expended  in  cairying  out  the  leading 
tilijects  of  the  expedition. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  England  to  an-ival  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  18,610  miles  of  ocean  have  been  traversed.  In  the  deep-sea 
soundings,  174  casts  obtained,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  ascer- 
tained in  each  ca.se.  These  casts  varied  from  500  fathoms  to  3fi75 
fathoms,  the  latter  being  the  greatest  depth  observed ;  and,  what 
is  remarkable,  only  85  miles  from  the  land — that  of  St.  Thomas 
Island  in  the  West  ludies.  Of  the  proportion  in  number  and  depths 
•of  these  deep-sea  soundings  we  have — 

In  from  :!I5U  to  3000  fathoms,    .3  soundings  obtained. 
3000  „  2500        „         36 


2500  „  2000 
2000  „  1500 
1500,.  1000 


42 
30 
37 


1000 


500 
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• 
At  sixty  stations,  serial  temperatures  of  the  ocean  were  obsemd, 

generally  at  every  100  &thoms'  depth  to  1500   fgtthoms  bdowdf  1 
surface,  the  botiom  temperature  being  obtained  at  the  same  time.* 

At  six  stations,  in  depths  varying  &om  3150  to  1000  &thams,ui 
at  twenty  stations  below  the  latter  depth,  the  dredge  or  the  tntl 
was  sent  to  the  bottom,  and,  in  most  cases,  fmitfal  work  far  tie 
naturalist  was  obtained. 

Geographical  and  physical  science  have  rarely  received  contribu- 
tions of  wider  significance  and  importance  than  those  derived  btu 
the  Challenger  Expedition.  The  reports  of  Captain.  Nares  on  ihii 
Atlantic  Ocean  exploration  have  been  printed  by  the  Admiralty 
and  circulated  among  learned  bodies  and  individnals  as  well  u 
among  those  interested  commercially  in  deep-sea  telegraphy.  Ik 
salient  matters  touched  ou  in  these  reports  may  not  prove  anin' 
teresting  in  this  Address. 

With  reference  to  depth,  the  greatest  found — 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  was      ..       ..      3875  fiithoms 
„      South  Atlantic  Ocean      2650        „ 

With  reference    to   temperature,  the    lowest    observed  at  «• 
bottom  was — 

In  North  Atlantic  [3025  fathoms]       ..      34°-4  Fahrenheit 
„   Equatorial  Region  [2475  fathoms]        32°'4  „ 

„   South  Atlantic  [2325  fathoms]  32°-9  „ 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  the  most  striking  tempeiutare  results 
are,  (1.)  that  below  the  upper  60  or  80  fathoms,  all  the  water,  as  6r 
north  as  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  is  tearmer  than  that  at  the  same 
depth  at  the  Equator.  [A  slight  exception  to  this  general  law  wm 
found  at  Bermudtt.] 

(2.)  The  mean  temperature  of  the  upper  1500  fathoms  is  4^" 
warmer  than  that  at  the  Equator. 

(3.)  The  temperature  of  the  bottom  water  is  about  35"  (ranging 
from  35°-6  on  the  African  to  34"''9  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic),  while  at  the  Equator  it  is  2°'6  colder. 

(4.)  At  the  Equator  the  temperature  decreases  rapidly  with  the 
depth.  At  60  fathoms  below  the  surface  the  temperature  is  the 
same  as  at  Madeira,  with  the  same  depth,  namely,  61°-5. 

*  The  whole  of  the  sonndings  given  aboTe,  and  also  the  serial  temperattues, 
were  gncoesafully  mode  with  specially  prepared  hempen  sonnding-line.  This 
line  is  one  inch  in  cironmrerence,  has  a  breaking  strain  of  about  15  cwt.,  and 
weighs  18^  Iba.  the  100  fathoms.  The  bottom  temperatures  were  obtained  daring 
the  sounding  operation.  The  serial  temperatures  were  obtaioed  with  the  same 
description  of  line,  but  by  a  separate  observation. 
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From  a  position  260  miles  north  of  St  TLomas,  and  thence  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  a  distance  of  1000  miles,  a  warm  stratnm  of  water  (of 
temperature  62°  to  66^  Fahr.)  underlies  that  aflected  by  solar  heat 
and  other  causes.  With  a  maximum  thickness  of  380  fathoms — or 
330  fathoms  thicker  than  the  corresponding  stratum  southward — the 
isamo  warm  stratum  was  found  to  extend  within  280  miles  of  the 
Azores,  when  it  is  suddenly  lost  The  origin  or  movement  of  this 
immense  body  of  water  is  obscure  ;  but  Captain  Nares  considers  that 
as  its  thickest  part  joins  the  warmer  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  is 
evidently  connected  with  it,  and  probably  is  an  oflfshoot ;  also  that  as 
the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  this  enormous  store  of  heat, 
extending  as  it  does  2250  miles  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  remaining 
80  steadily  at  the  same  temperature ;  it  may  be  safely  predicted  as 
being  produced  by  that  stream,  and  to  stretch  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  European  shores  north  of  the  Azores. 

With  respect  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  serial  temperature  observa- 
tions show  that  it  is  extremely  sujierficial,  extending  only  100  fathoms 
below  the  surface. 

Among  tlio  notable  results  of  the  surface-current  observations  ai* 
the  following: — When  the  Equatorial  current  was  running  to  the 
westward  on  the  surface  0'75  knot  an  hour,  at  a  depth  of  50  fathoms 
the  rate  had  decreased  to  0*4;  and  at  70  fathoms  there  was  still 
water. 

Considerable  difficulty — as  had  Iwen  anticipated— was  experienced 
in  making  sounding  and  current  observations  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Captain  Nares'  Keport  is  of  special  interest  in  these  practical  details. 
On  one  occasion,  while  sounding  in  this  ocean  river,  the  ship  had  to 
bo  steamed  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour  to  keep  up  to  the 
sounding  line. 

After  refit  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Chatteitger  sailed  in  the 
middle  of  December  (1873)  iu  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage  of 
research.  Tlio  route  selected  was  by  way  of  Prince  Edward,  Crozet, 
Kerguolen,  and  Heard  islands;  thence  southward  to  tbe  Antarctic 
Circle;  returning  northward  to  Melbourne,  Angtralia — the  time 
occupied  being  exactly  three  months,  and  the  distance  traversed 
7640  miles. 

In  addition  to  tbe  several  deep-sea  soundings  made  in  the  solitary 
seas  here  traversed,  much  .additional  geographici\l  detail  was  collected 
of  the  several  groups  of  islands,  more  especially  at  Kerguelen  and 
Heard  islands.    The  Challenger's  visit  to  these  remote  and  desolate 
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spots  was  of  special  value  in  relation  to  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expedi- 
tion, chosen  as  they  were  by  British  astronomers  as  the  most  important 
stations  for  their  purpose  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean.  The  difScnlt}- 
presented  itself  as  to  the  security  of  anchorage  for  the  ships  convey- 
ing the  parties,  and  for  communication  between  the  ships  and  th*; 
latter  when  engaged  in  their  astronomical  duties.  Our  knowledge 
of  Kerguelen  Island,  heretofore,  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  limited 
survey  made  by  Cook  in  his  third  voyage  of  discovery,  in  1776,  atiii 
from  the  visit  made  by  Sir  J.  C.  Boss,  in  1840,  when  on  his  voyage 
of  magnetical  research  in  the  Antarctic  seas. 

Christmas  harbour,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  island,  which 
was  the  chief  haven  for  these  two  noted  expeditions,  had  thug 
become  classic  ground,  and  was  originally  selected  as  the  prinuuy 
station — a  second  or  auxiliary  station  being  destined  for  Heard  Island. 
Doubts,  however,  had  arisen  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  latter  wild, 
outlying  mountainous  cluster,  both  with  reference  to  the  security 
of  anchorage  near  its  shores  and  the  prevailing  olimate.  To  the 
Challenger  was  allotted  the  solution  of  these  important  qnestions, 
and  well  has  it  been  effected.  The  entire  absence  of  shelter  for  the 
ship,  the  difficulties  that  would  be  experienced  in  commnnicatiDg 
with  the  observing  party,  and  the  slender  chance  of  fine  weather,  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  Captain  Nares'  Eeport  of  his  proceedings.  Heard 
Island  has,  therefore,  been  rejected  on  these  grounds  as  unsuitable. 
Fortunately  the  Challenger's  experienced  surveying  staff  wero  enabled, 
during  a  few  days  of  occasional  fine  weather  in  the  eighteen  days  to 
which  their  visit  was  extended,  to  chart  a  large  portion  of  the  east 
and  south  shores  of  Kerguelen  Island.  Several  good  anchorages, 
at  remote  distances  from  Christmas  heurbour,  were  examined ;  and 
thus  a  choice  of  observing  stations,  with  various  aspects  and  variouis 
conditions  of  climate  under  prevailing  winds,  are  open  to  the 
Astronomical  Expedition  just  about  to  leave  our  shores.  The 
weather  experienced  at  Kerguelen  Island  compares  with  that  of 
England  in  winter ;  but,  in  the  favoured  parts,  the  sky  is  more 
frequently  clear  than  it  is  at  home  in  that  season. 

The  full  report  by  Captain  Nares  on  this  head  will  be  greatly 
valued  by  all  interested  in  this  national  enterprise. 

The  secure  anchorages  taken  up  by  the  Challenger,  after  leaving 
Christmas  harbour,  were  Fuller  and  Hopeful  harbours  and  Betsey 
cove  in  Accessible  bay,  on  the  east  coast;  Greenland  bay  and  Island 
harbour  in  Boyal  sound,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island.  A  lofty 
range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  in 
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a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  with  numerous  spurs  spread- 
ing out  on  each  side.  The  highest  jwak,  which  is  ne<U'  the  south  coast, 
attains  a  height  of  6100  feet,  and  was  named  after  the  illustrious 
navigator  Ross.  Another  lofty  range,  of  3200  feet,  near  Accessible 
Lay,  was  named  after  Crozier,  the  able  colleague  of  lioss.  A  central 
mass  whose  summit  was  4000  foet  high,  and  with  a  glacier  descend- 
ing to  the  sea  on  either  side  of  the  island,  was  appropriately  named 
after  one  to  whom  the  Cludlenger  Expedition  is  mainly  indebted — 
Admiral  Kichards. 

Quitting  Heard  Island  on  the  7th  February,  the  GhalUmger* 
course  was  shaped  to  the  s.s.e.  :  on  the  11th  the  first  iceberg  was  met 
in  60°  30'  s. ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  during  a  fog  and  light 
breeze,  the  ship  ran  into  the  edge  of  the  open  pack-ice.  in  05^  30'  s. 
On  the  following  day  the  bottom  was  dredged  in  1675  fathoms — 
li  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  pack  ;  in  this  position  numerous  ice- 
bergs were  visible,  both  in  the  pack  and  around,  nearly  all  table- 
topped.  On  the  16th  the  Antarctic  Circle,  in  78'  20'  E.,  was  crossed, 
the  western  edge  of  the  pack-ice  having  been  followed  since  the 
night  of  the  13th.  At  this  extreme  southern  position  the  weather 
was  "  wonderfully  clear,"  no  pack-ice  in  sight  except  to  the  north- 
ward, and  had  there  been  land  of  any  altitude  within  50  miles  of 
the  ship  in  an  easterly  or  southerly  dii-ection,  it  must  have  been 
seen. 

Working  away  to  the  eastward,  occasionally  in  sight  of  the  pack 
and  strong  stream  ice  and  many  icebergs,  a  position  in  lat.  64"  18'  s. 
and  04°  47'  e.,  or  20  miles  west  of  Wilkes'  Terininution-land,  was 
reached,  when  soundings  were  obtained  in  1300  fathoms — brown 
ooze — the  weather  verj'  fine  and  clear,  with  no  appearance  of  land 
in  any  direction.  After  experiencing  a  heavy  gale  on  the  follow- 
ing day  from  the  south-east,  accompanied  with  its  usual  thick 
weather  and  heavy  siiow-MiuaUs — requiring  consummate  seaman- 
ship for  the  management  of  the  ship,  surrounded  as  she  was  by 
icebergs — the  Chail^nijer,  on  the  25tb,  again  stoiid  in  for  the  pack,  and 
penetrated  a  mile  within  its  edge,  wishing  to  get  as  near  Termi- 
nation-land as  possible ;  while  in  the  pack,  and  at  noon,  with  a 
very  clear  sky  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  within  15  miles 
to  the  westward  of  the  assumed  ponitiou,  there  was  no  appearance 
of  land  of  any  kind. 

On  the  26th  February,  when  in  lat.  62"  26'  s.,  and  9.5°  44'  K., 
soundings  were  obtained  in  1975  fathoms,  yellowish  mud ;  this  was 
the  deepest  water  found  since   leaving  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 
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The  trawl  at  this  depth  brought  np  nnmeroiis  spooimens  of  tmail 
life.  At  the  surface  the  sea  temperature  was  33° ;  at  100  fathom, 
31°  9';  at  150,  34°;  and  at  200  fathoms,  34°.  Another  Btin^ 
gale  with  blinding  snow  was  here  experienced.  Forttmately,  jut 
before  dusk  a  large  iceberg  was  seen,  the  ship  was  hove-to  with  i 
close-reefed  spanker  and  steam  up  under  its  lee,  and  remained  ii 
comparative  security  under  this  friendly  breakwater.  A  coime  to 
the  north-east  was  now  shaped,  away  from  this  inhospitable  regio&; 
and,  after  passing  the  last  iceberg  on  4th  March,  in  63°  17'  s.  and 
109°  2y  E.,  the  ChaUenger  arrived  in  Melbourne  on  17th  Mardt. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  both  in  regatd  to 
the  strength  of  the  wind  and  the  great  cold  so  frequently  experi- 
enced, 15  ocean  soundings  were  obtained  in  depths  varying  from 
1260  to  2600  fathoms.  Serial  temperatures  at  13  stations,  dredging 
at  12,  and  trawling  at  6,  further  followed,  the  results  to  the  N»to- 
ralists  of  the  Expedition  having  the  highest  interest. 

In  the  field  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  much  labour  has  beei 
bestowed  from  the  time  of  the  ChaUenger  leaving  England.  Tl^eeU- 
uients  of  declination,  inclination,  and  intensity  are  daily  oheemd 
at  sea,  as  well  as  at  the  several  ports  visited.  The  Magnetic  staf 
includes  Commander  Maclean,  Lieutencmt  Bromley,  and  Navigating- 
Lieutenant  Tizard,  all  well-trained  and  competent  observers. 

Captain  N  ares'  observations  on  the  ice  and  climate  of  the  Antarctic 
Sea  passed  through  in  his  ship  are  of  interest.     He  says  : 

"  The  icebergs  met  with  by  us  were  usually  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile   in  diameter,  and  about  200  feet  high.     The  highest 
measured  was  248  feet,  but  it  was  evidently  an  old  berg  floating  (n 
a  largo  base.    The  largest  was  seen  furthest  south  in  lat.  66°  40' :  it 
was  certainly  three  miles  in  length,  and  was  accompanied  by  several 
others  nearly  as  large.     They  were  all  remarkably  clear  of  rocks  or 
stones,  although,  each  time  we  have  dredged,  sufficient  evidence 
was  brought  up  to  show  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  fairly  paved 
with  the  debris  brought  by  them  from  Antarctic  lands.     In  shape 
they  were  nearly  always  tabular,  the  original  top  surface  of  the 
glacier  remaining  uppermost,  or  inclined  at  a  slight  angle  to  the 
horizon.   It  is  remarkable  how  few  were  fallen  in  with  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  80th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  or  to  the  northward  of 
the  pack-ice  we  met  there,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  detached 
patch,  similar  to  that  sailed  through  by  Boss  in  1841. 

"  To  the  eastward  of  92'  e.  long,  icebergs  were  very  numerous, 
and  continued  so  as  we  ran  to  the  eastward,  even  when  we  were 
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Kt  a  distance  from  the  pack.  Their  absence  fiirthcr  to  the  westward. 
Between  70"  and  80°  E.  long.,  except  when  close  to  the  pack-edge, 
■ra.s  so  marked,  that,  coupled  with  their  absence  on  the  same  meri- 
laians  in  lower  latitudes,  as  shown  by  tlie  ice-chart.  I  am  led  to 
'  believe  that  there  can  be  no  land  for  a  considerable  distance  south 
in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  that  a  very  high  latitude  could  be 
gained  there  if  desired. 

"  Temperature. — When   at  the  pack-edge  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  always  between  28"  and  29",  jnst  sufiBciently  warm  to 
melt  salt-water  ice  very  slowly,  but  to  have  no  effect  on  the  fresh- 
water berg-pieces.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  pack  the  suifiice- 
wafer  rose  to  32°,  but  at  a  depth  of  40  fathoms  we  always  found 
the  temperature  to  be  29°  ;  this  continued  to  300  fathoms,  the  depth 
in  which  most  of  the  icebergs  float,  after  which  there  is  a  stratum  of 
slightly  warmer  water  of  33°  or  34'.     Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  ice,  between  the  13th  and  25th  February,  the  temperature  of 
^-the   air  ranged  between   34*8°  and   21-5"'  Fahr.,  the  mean  being 
^■Bl'5° ;    a  slightl}-  colder  climate  in  an  average  latitude  of  64°  s. 
^Blhan    is  found  in  the    month  of  August  in  the  Arctic  Seas  in 
Hlatitude  74°  n. 

H     "  Barometer.— The  barometer  ranged  between  29-22  and  28-52 

inches;  when  steady  at  28-80  or  28-90  inches,  fine  weather  was 

experienced.     It  rose  quickly  to  about  29'10  inches  the  day  before 

^■khe  occurrence  of  each  gale,  and  commenced  to  fall  previous  to  the 

wind  increasing. 

"  The  gales  were  also  foretold  by  the  unusual  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  :  the  first  blew  from -the  eastward,  shifting  to  the  south- 

•ward  ;   the  second  from  the  north%vard,  shifting  to  west. 
"  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  eastward.     The  sky  was 
overcast  for  seven  daj's  out  of  fourteen ;  but  we  obtained  sights  on 

tall  but  three  days. 
"  Whale*,  dec. — A  great  number  of  fin-backed  whales  and  penguins 
■were  sighted  whilst  we  were  near  the  edge  of  the  pack  ;  the  former 
Appeared  to  congregate  most  on  the  sheltered  bights  of  the  pack. 
Very  few  sperm-whales  were  seen,  and  no  seals  or  sea-elephants." 

^      Summcary. — The  usual   Tide  Tables,   Light  Lists,  and    Hydro- 
graphical  Notices,  have  been  published  during  the  year.     Among 
the  larger  works  are  :  '  Red  Sea  Pilot'  (new  edition),  from  Suez  and 
]  Akabah  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  and  thence  to  Aden.   Vol.  i. 
'  Mediterranean  Pilot,'  which  contains  Gibraltar  Strait,  Coast  of 
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Spain,  African  Coast  to  Gulf  of  Eabes,  tt^ther  -with  the  Baleuic, 
Sardinian,  Sicilian,  and  Maltese  islands.  'South  America  Pilot,' 
Fart  I.  (new  edition),  extending  from  French  Gniaoa  to  Cape 
Yiipns,  with  the  Falkland  and  South  Shetland  islanda  A  revised 
edition  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  Stat«i 
of  America;  new  editions  of  the  'Channel  Pilot,'  Part  I^  and 
'  North  Sea,"  Part  III. ;  useful  Geographical  information,  relating  to 
several  islands  in  the  Faoifio  Ocean  and  to  the  South-east  part  of  New 
Guinea,  will  be  found  among  the  Hydrographic  Notices. 

Among  the  77  new  Charts  published  since  the  last  Beport,  the  Ic« 
chart  fur  the  Southern  Hemisphere  deserves  notice.  This  durt, 
originally  compiled  in  1866,  has  since  received  important  additions 
as  to  the  positions  of  drifting  icebergs,  and  is  now  engraved  on 
copper.  The  movements  of  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  thrust  oat 
and  rent  from  the  Antarctic  coasts,  as  shown  on  this  chart,  at^ 
worthy  the  attention  of  Physical  Ctoographers. 

1620  Sheets  have  received  corrections  and  additions  during  tlte 
past  year,  and  the  number  of  Charts  printed  for  the  Koyal  Navy  and 
the  general  public  has  been  187,248. 

During  the  past  year  the  Hydrographical  Department,  and  indeed 
the  Admiralty  Surveying  Service  at  large,  has,  through  death  and 
retirement,  lost  two  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  charts.  Captain  Hoskyn,  and  its  esteemed  chief.  Admiral 
Bichards. 

Captain  Hoskyn  had  served  long  in  the  regular  line  of  the  Naval 
service  as  well  as  on  Foreign  and  Home  surveys.  With  a  richly- 
stored  mind,  a  well-regulated  temperament,  and  unwearied  powers 
of  application,  he  was,  fortunately  for  Hydrography,  in  1865,  selected 
to  fill  the  responsible  oGBce  of  Superintendent  of  charts.  By  the 
remarkably  efScient  and  genial  manner  in  which  he  perform^  his 
duties,  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  those  who  were  associated 
or  came  in  contact  with  him  in  ofScial  life,  were  secured,  and  few 
men  have  died  more  regretted  than  Richard  Hoskyn. 

The  loss,  through  retirement,  of  Admiral  Bichards, — who  in  his 
position  of  Hydrographer  (extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
those  years  of  very  stirring  times)  had  secured  the  respect,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  grateful  feelings  of  every  member  of  the  Surveying 
Service, — cannot  be  over-estimated.  That  ready  appreciation  of 
fellow-workers,  devotion  to  duty,  and  earnestness  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Hydrographic  science,  all  characteristics  of  the  man,  ten- 
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lered  Aflniiral  Richards  a  worthy  follower  of  preceding  occupants 
Bf  the  office  and  a  bright  example  to  our  rising  echuol  of  Naval 
officers.  The  Admiral,  in  retiring  from  the  post  of  Uydrographer 
of  the  Admiralty,  carries  with  him  wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  many 
years  of  fully-rostored  health,  and  the  assurance  that  the  remem- 
brance of  his  efficient  services  to  Hydrography  and  kindly  manner 
to  all  ranks  will  not  be  readily  forgotten  by  his  old  Stafif,  ashore  amd 
^afloat, 

^B  Ikoian  MARntE  Shrvets. — A  most  interesting  fact,  counected 
^Brith  the  progress  of  hydrographical  research  during  the  year,  is 
^^lie  resumption  by  the  Government  of  India  of  Marine  Surveys, 
which  have  been  almost  entirely  in  abej'ance  since  the  abolition  of 
^Mho  Indian  navy,  soon  after  the  Goveniment  of  India  was  trans- 
^'ferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown. 

Captain  Taylor,  of  the  late  Indian  navy,  has  been  employed  since 
last  year  under  the  Government  of  India,  and  has  submitted  an 
elaborate  review  of  all  existing  charts  and  materials  for  charts  of 
the  coast  from  Pakchan  estuary  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Tenas- 
serim  to  Sonmiani  Bay,  west  of  Kurachee,  including  aU  the  islands 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Ijiccadives,  Maldives,  &c.  He  has  also 
matured  and  submitted  to  the  Government  of  India  a  scheme  to 
supplement  and  perfect  existing  charts,  by  working  np  materials 
not  yet  utilized,  and  by  fresh  surveys,  and  has  projwsed  an  agency 
for  carrying  out  his  plan,  which  is  now  before  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  plan  as  Captain  Taylor's  would 
not  only  fill  up  many  a  void  in  our  knowledge  of  these  coasts,  but 
would  perfect  and  bring  up  to  date  the  admirable  work  wliich  has 
given  to  many  officers  of  the  late  Indian  navy  an  historical  name 
in  the  annals  of  hydrographical  science.     It  would  carrj'  that  work 

»to  depths  inaccessible  to  the  less  perfect  mechanical  appliances 
which  were  available  to  earlier  surveyors,  and  would  help  to  settle 
many  vexed  questions  regarding  average  sea-levels,  elevation  and 
depression  of  coasts,  changes  of  harbour  waters,  and  tidal  pheno- 
mena of  gi'eat  scientific  as  well  as  commercial  importance. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  Captain  Taylor's  plan  will  be  approved  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  time  to  enable  him  to  comntence 
operations  early  in  the  next  season. 

^h    New  Publications. — Tlie  Indian  DWerlory. — Connected  with  the 
subject   1   have  just    mentioned    is   the    East    India   Directory, 
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«ompiled  by  Captain  Taylor,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  li«: 
published  this  year.      This  important    compilation,   fomided  c< 
the  well-known   Directory  of  the  late    Captain   Horsbnrgh,  ht 
however,  been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  copious  and  Talnalfe 
additional  information  given.    The  latest  information  regarding  tk 
coasts  and  general  hydrography  of  the   Indian  Ocean  has  bee 
patiently  and   diligently  collected    and   embodied    in   the  woA, 
numerous  maps  illustrative  of  the  chapters  on  passages,  winds  and 
currents,  and  the  tidal  and  glacial  phenomena,  have  been  introduced, 
and  an  entirely  new  section  has  been  devoted  to  the  Suez  Caul 
route,  now  daily  increasing  in  importance.     The  subject  of  steamat' 
{wssages  has  received  due  attention,  and  that  of  the  winds,  cydono, 
4md  general,  meteorology,  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  onr  pte- 
sent  knowledge.      The  book,  while  containing  so  much  additioul 
matter,  has  been  much  reduced  in  bulk — in    itself  a  great  boos 
to  the  navigator;  a  clear   type  being    adopted,   -with    the  admi- 
rable system  of  putting   the   leading  words  in  conspicuous  type, 
long  since  adopted  by  the  Admiralty.    I  trust  that  the  author's 
new  duties   will  not  delay  the    appearance    of    the    oonclu^ 
volume. 

Felermanns  '  Oeographische  Mitikeilungen* — This  valuable  jourml 
still  maintains  its  high  position  among  the  serial  publications 
devoted  to  geographical  science.  Since  the  last  Fresidaitial 
Address,  many  important  papers  have  been  produced,  recording  tiie 
progress  of  exploration  and  investigation,  accompanied  by  well- 
^-xecuted  maps,  dcUueating  the  country  visited  by  travellers  and 
the  results  of  their  observations,  or  illustrating  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  earth's  surface,  or  its  divisions  for  administratiTe 
purposes. 

The  very  able  articles,  referred  to  by  my  predecessor  last  year, 
upon  Arctic  geography  and  exploration,  by  the  editor,  have  been 
'Continued,  recording  the  progress  of  the  various  expeditions  under- 
taken by  the  di£feront  European  nations  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  those  regions  resulting 
therefrom.  These  include  a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of 
drift-wood  collected  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembla,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  currents,  the  tempera- 
tures and  physical  phenomena  observed  on  board  the  Albert,  at 
Spitzbergen,  in  1872 ;  a  very  complete  account  of  the  expedition 
into  Smith's  Sotmd,  under  the  late  Captain  C.  F.  Hall ;  numerous 
letters  from  the  fifth  Swedish  expedition,  at  Spitzbergen,  tinder  the 
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comiuand  of  rrofcssor  NordenBkiold ;  and,  lastly,  a  return^  of  the 
Arctic  camiiaigii  in  1873. 

Profeswir  JIiiliii  lias  followed  up  his  previous  paper  on  the  tcm- 
jKjrature  of  tho  seas  between  Greenland  and  Europe  by  a  valuable 
essay  on  the  Cliiimtology  and  Meteorology  of  the  waters  surrounding 
Nova  Zenibla. 

With  regard  to  Asia,  sovcnd  interesting  k'tt<.'rs  from  tho  officers 
and  otliers  of  the  Hnssian  expedition  to  Kliiva  have  appeared  in 
the  '  Mittheilnngon ;'  Baron  Eichthofen  also  records  his  journey 
through  China,  and  Dr.  IliithdescTibos  tlie  provincoof  Quang-tnng; 
some  letters  are  also  jiubliBhed  from  Captain  Prjevalsky,  on  the 
Ethnology  and  Physical  CharacteriBtics  of  Mongolia  and  Tiljet, 
•with  a  valuable  itinerary  of  the  road  from  Urga  to  Lassa. 

A  Buppleuient  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  important  con- 
tribution tfl  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa  between  Natal 
and  tho  Zambesi,  performed  l»y  Carl  Mauch  between  1865  and 
1872;  and  another  contains  four  exlmustive  reports  on  the  Physical 
Configuration,  Vegetation,  Goological  Productions,  and  the  People 
of  the  Caucasus,  by  Dr.  Raddo,  director  of  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
Tiflis. 

Among  other  jiapcrs  on  Africa  may  be  noticed  a  report  of  a  new 
exploration  of  the  Libyan  Desert  by  Gerhard  Bohlfs,  Ernest 
Mamo's  researches  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  Dr.  Nachtigal's  routes 
on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Tho  discoveries  of  Giles,  and  Gosse  and  Warburton  in  Central 
Australia,  to  the  west  from  the  line  of  electric  telegraph,  are  each 
recorded  as  far  as  information  has  been  received.  Dr.  Bemouilli 
^contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  a  journey  in  Guatemala  in 
1870. 

The  results  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  principally  relating  to 
tho  temptirature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  at  various  deptbs,  as 
far  as  they  have  been  made  known,  are  condensed  and  il  lustra t«l  l>y 
a  map. 

Italy. — I  am  indebted  to  our  much-esteemed  honorary  corre- 
sponding member,  tho  Chevalier  Cristoforo  Negri,  for  the  following 
details  of  geographical  progress  in  Italy  : 

The  Military  Topographical  Institute  (the  branch  resident  at 
Florence  of  the  General  Staff,  which  is  stationed  at  Rome)  has  con- 
tinued its  geodetic  labours  with  zeal  and  ability,  and  now  little 
remains  to  complete  the  great  fundamental  mnp  of  the  whole  of 
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Italy  and  Sicily.  The  map  of  Sardinia,  compiled  from  the  researckj. 
and  at  the  private  expense  of  the  late  General  Alberto  La  Marmon. 
has  not  yet  been  revised.  The  publication  of  maps  has  also  ccc 
tinned,  great  use  being  made  of  the  method  of  engraving  by  photc- 
graphy,  introduced  by  General  A  vet. 

The  Boyal  Marine  has  confined  its  labours'  almost  exclusively  t  > 
the  Adriatic  (in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Anstro-Hungsiriu 
Marine),  and  the  chart  of  the  Gran  Cabotaggio,  which,  dates  back 
more  than  half  a  century,  will  be  greatly  improved.  It  will  thai 
be  necessary  to  think  about  a  maritime  chart  of  Sicily  and  the  Wot 
of  Italy ;  the  English  and  French  maps  leaving  much  to  be  d«ind, 
as  is  frequently  found  to  be  the  case.  The  geological  map  is  sk- 
progressing,  though  slowly,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  staff  of  paid 
subalterns.  Some  provinces  (as,  for  instance,  Forli)  have  publiih«-l 
voluminous  scientific  monographs  on  their  territory.  ITiennBie- 
reus  works  and  projects  for  railways  and  canals  have  made  as  better 
acquainted  with  the  hypsometry  of  Italy. 

The  Alpine  Club  has  now  its  branches  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Italv. 
and  the  travels  of  many  of  its  members  furnish,  valuable,  thon^ 
unconnected  and  fragmentary,  materials  for  the  science  of  geolofj. 

The  botanist  Dr.  Odoardo  Beocari,  subsidised  by  the  town  of  Genoi 
and  the  Italian  Geographical  Society,  continues  his  excnrsioni  in 
the  south-east  of  Malaysia,  and  in  some  parts  of  'New  Guinea,  and 
sends  rich  collections  to  Italy — both  to  Genoa  and  to  Home.  Con- 
cerning the  explorations  of  this  inde&tigable  savant,  in  New  Goiiiea 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  I  shall  give  a  farther  account  in  a 
subsequent  section  of  this  Address. 

The  Italian  Geographical  Society  is  concentrating  its  resooroK. 
and  preparing  to  send  a  scientific  expedition  to  Shoa,  w^here  it  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  Frinoe  of  that  country,  who  has  sent  u 
envoy  to  Rome.  The  expedition  would  proceed  in  a  westerly  or 
sonth-westerly  direction  from  Gaffa,  or  Eaffa,  into  an  unknown 
region.  The  expedition  will  be  commanded  by  the  naturalist 
Antinori,  who  has  already  visited  the  south-western  afiSuents  of  the 
White  Nile  and  the  country  of  Bogos,  and  Lieutenant  Parent,  who 
accompanied  Nordenskiold  to  Spitzbergen  two  years  ago. 

The  Society  is  continually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  we  may 
hope  that  any  re-organisation  which  may  be  in  contemplation 
will  maintain  and  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  actual 
effective  president  is  Signor  Ckirrenti,  Councillor  of  State;  and 
Signor  Negri  enjoys  the  title  of  Perpetual  President  and  Founder; 
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but  every  lover  of  geography  will  regret  that,  owing  to  his  absence 
cm  Rome,  and  other  causes,  he  now  takes  no  part  in  the  direction. 


lion 
Keal 


Arctic  Exploration. — The  hope  expressed  by  my  predecessor 
that  the  year  1874  would  see  the  despatch  of  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion to  Smith  Sound,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  but  little  chance  of  being 
ftlised.  The  joint  Arctic  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Royal 
'  Society  and  our  own  Sncioty,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  state- 
ment of  the  valuaJjle  results  to  science  that  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  expedition,  held  various  meetings  during  the  summer 
of  1873;  and  on  the  6th  of  November  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  nominated  several  of  their  body  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
representing  to  the  Government  the  desirability,  in  the  interests 
of  science,  of  such  an  Expedition.  A  joint  deputation  from  the  two 
Societies  *  to  the  Government  was  soon  after  resolved  upon,  to  which 
representatives  of  the  British  Association  and  tlie  Dundee  Chamber 

I  of  Commerce  were  to  be  added,  but  in  reply  to  my  application  to 
ihe  late  Prime  ]^Iinistor  for  permission  to  wait  upon  him,  I  received 
!the  following  letter: — 
"  10,  DowsrKO  Stwmt, 
■ 


I*' Mr  DEAR  Sir  B.  Frere, 


"  29rt  Novemher,  1873. 


^ 


» 
^ 


"  I  have  now  been  able  to  consult  my  colleagues  with  refereucc  to  the 
reijuest  which  you  have  conveyed  to  ine  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Depu- 
tations from  the  Iloyal  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Dundee  Chamber  of 
Commeroc,  tu  present  Memorials  praying  the  GovcmmeDt  to  midertake  an 
Arctic  Expedition. 

"  I  must  recall  to  your  attention  that  the  Government  decided,  during  the 
present  year,  that  no  further  voyage  of  discovery  should  be  undertaken  until 
the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  should  be  completed.  It  was  on  this  broader 
ground  that  they  decided,  and  not  on  the  narrower  ground  only,  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  pRrticulnr  question  of  Arctic  Exploration. 

"  1  would  remind  you  that  the  operations  of  the  survey  are  at  present  very 
incomplete.  By  survey  I  mean  generally  the  examinntiou  of  coasts  more  or 
less  available  for  trade  and  general  intercourse.  These  operations,  generally, 
the  Government  hold  to  have  a  stronger  claim  than  those  of  discovery  :  they 
arc  pro8ecute<l  with  as  much  activity  as  general  considerations  of  expense  will 
permit;  but  were  Her  Majesty's  Mioistcre  disposed  to  augment  the  charges 
for  Kaval  Services  not  strictly  professional,  they  would  incline  lo  do  so  for 
survey  rather  than  by  a  new  voyage  of  discovery  at  the  jireacnt  moment. 

"  If  it  be  thon<;ht  that  there  are  reasons  which  should  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  alter  the  decision  recently  and  deliberately  adopted,  I  am  obliged  to 

"  Consisting,  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  S'icicty,  of  Professor  AUmnn,  Professor 
Bnsk,  Dr.  J.  U.  Honker,  Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  Prestwich,  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclnler,  and 
Oetiprol  R.  Struchpy  ;  ond  on  the  piirt  of  the  Koyal  Ocographical  Society,  of  Sir 
Burllc  Krcro  (President),  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Admiral  Sir  Georse  Back,  the 
£arl  of  Derby,  A.  G.  Findlay,  C.  R.  Mnrkhani,  Admiral  ShetsrJ  Oshom  and  Sir 
H.  C.  Kuwlioson. 
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ask  the  fayonr  that  the  reasons  be  presented  to  us  in  a  written  form,  -when  I 
should  have  the  best  and  fullest  opportunity  of  considering  tbem  in  ccanmoa 
^th  my  colleagues. 

"  I  remain, 

"  Very  faithfully  yoars, 
(Signed)  "  W.  E.  Gladbtose.* 

In  compliance  with  the  concluding  request  in  tliis  letter,  I 
addressed  the  Prime  Minister  as  follows : — 

"  22,  Pkikcks  Gardeks, 
"  My  deab  Mb.  Gladstosk,  "  S**  DecenAer,  1873. 

«  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  29th  November,  and  for 
your  kindness  in  stating  so  fully  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  formedy 
decided  to  undertake  no  Arctic  Exploration  until  the  voyage  of  the  ChaUemger 
should  be  completed. 

"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  ttie 
connection  between  the  voyage  of  the  Challetiger  and  the  proposed  Arctic 
Exploration  is  very  obvious. 

"  I  do  not  in  the  least  undervalue  the  probable  results  of  the  CAaBengtr't 
Toyage.  Even  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  those  results  have  shown  tfa«ir 
importance  to  the  ocean  navigator,  to  our  submarine  telegraphs,  and  to  many 
blanches  of  science  of  direct  commercial  value,  apart  from  the  great  purely 
scientific  questions  which  are  illustrated  every  week  she  is  at  sea. 

"  But,  except  in  these  latter  points  of  pure  science,  I  know  of  nothing  thit 
the  Challenger  is  doing  which  has  much  connection  with  the  problems  to  be 
solved  by  the  proposed  Arctic  Expedition. 

"  As  regards  immediate  commercial  results,  every  shipowner  and  seaman 
might  find  matter  of  interest  in  both  Expeditions;  but  while  the  ChaOenger't 
results  affect  mainly  the  Atlantic  and  Paci6c,  and  their  commerce,  the  Arctic 
ExpediUon,  commercially,  most  interests  the  great  fishery  ports,  and  those 
engaged  in  manufactures  of  Indian  fibre,  which  cannot  exist  without  animal 
oils. 

"  We  all,  commercial  men  as  well  as  geographers,  recognize  and  lament  the 
very  incomplete  and  inadequate  condition  of  our  naval  surveying  operations. 
There  has  been  a  very  slight  improvement  of  late  years ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  able  and  sealous  officer  who  advises 
the  Admiralty  on  these  subjects  are,  I  believe,  less  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
^naval  expenditure  than  they  were  many  years  ago  in  Admiral  Beaufon's 
time — certainly  they  are  far  less  than  the  requirements  of  our  greatly  extended 
oommeice  demand. 

"  I  gratefully  acknowledge  what  has  been  done,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
late  mission  to  East  Africa,  in  sending  surveying  ships  to  the  east  coast  of 
that  continent ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  there  is  very  little  survey  work 
going  on  anywhere  else.  I  know  that  in  the  Indian  seas  the  lamentable 
deficiency  of  marine  surveying  of  late  years,  as  comiiared  with  some  of  the 
magnificent  surveys  executed  more  than  40  years  ago  by  the  East  India 
CJompany,  are  subjects  of  daily  remark  by  all  commercial  and  nautical  men. 
And  on  the  great  highways  between  Australia,  England,  India,  and  China,  are 
large  regions,  which,  for  want  of  surveys,  are  given  up  to  pirates  aud  man- 
stealers :  whereas,  if  they  were  surveyed  as  New  Zealand  was  surveyed,  within 
a  very  few  years  after  our  flag  was  first  seen  in  those  waters,  those  regions 
might  be  of  the  greatest  commercial  value  to  the  whole  world. 

"  Ton  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  for  taking  exception  to  the  expreasion  in 
your  letter  which  indicates  an  opinion  that  voyages  for  survey,  or  disooTety 
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ire  not  strictly  '  professional  naval  services.'  I  believe  that  in  these  days, 
^vhen  it  is  so  difliciilt  to  fitid  a  seaman's  tmining  for  our  young  officers  and 
men,  wlien  so  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  there  are  few  belter 

val  schools  than  a  surveying  ship;  and  that,  if  such  ships  were  multiplied, 
not  only  would  commerce  benefit,  but  your  men-of-war  would  be  better 
supplied  with  practical  seamen,  both  among  men  and  officers,  than  ia  possible 
at  present. 

"  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  regartl  to  any  Arctic  voyage  of  discovery. 
Service  in  the  Arctic  Sca»,  under  any  conditions,  is  one  of  t£e  best  possible 
schools  for  seamen,  and  is  oue  of  the  few  schools  which  now  remain  by  which 
II  thorough  seaman  can  bo  formed,  quite  equal  to  the  best  men  of  former 
days. 

"  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  onr  very  best  practical  officers  are 
men  who  distinguishetl  themselves  in  Arctic  exploration ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  single  hour  of  any  Arctic  voyage  of  discovery  which,  in  a  strictly 
professional  point  of  view,  may  not  be  considered  well  spent  aa  training  for 
any  naval  service. 

"  In  reply  to  the  kind  invitation  with  which  your  letter  concludes,  that  I 
should  submit  to  you  hi  written  form  the  reasons  which  seem  to  us  sufficient 
to  induce  the  Government  to  alter  its  decision  to  postpone  all  Arctic  discovery 
until  the  voyage  of  the  Chaltengtr  is  completed,  I  venture  to  forward  some 
|in[x-rs  which  I  had  intendeil  to  place  in  your  hands  as  expbining,  in  more 
detail,  the  grounds  of  our  ap])lication  : — 

"  1.  The  lirst  is  a  description  of  the  several  deputations  who  wish  for  the 
honour  of  an  interview. 

"  2.  The  second  is  a  Report  of  the  Arctic  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Geogra- 
phical Society. 

"  3.  The  third  is  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  that  Committee  for  the  Arctic 
Committee  of  the  Kojal  Society;  and 

"4.  The  fourth  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  grounds  of  the  application  of 
the  Royal  Off  graphical  Society. 

"The  following  arc,  shortly,  the  reasons  why  we  urgently  request  that  you 
will  do  us  the  fovour  to  fi-K  an  early  day  for  the  reception  of  the  deputation : — 

"  First,  because  any  preparation  for  an  expedition  to  sail  in  1ST4  ought  to 
bo  commenced  at  once. 

"Secondly,  bocatise  the  several  scientific  and  mercantile  bodies  represented 
by  the  deputations  naturally  expect  that  their  reasons  for  a  naval  Arctic 
Kxpedition  may  be  considered  before  a  decision  is  tinally  formed ;  and  though 
the  paj)ers  enclosed  state  most  of  the  arguments  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical 
Society,  I  cannot  undertake  to  state  all  the  reasons  which  might  be  urged  by 
those  members  of  the  Council  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  Arctic 
discovery.  Nor  can  1  anticii<atc  the  s|iecial  grounds  which  might  be  urged 
by  the  Royal  Society,  the  British  Association,  and  the  Dundee  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

"  Thirdly,  that,  even  if  her  Majesty's  Government  should  finally  decide  that 
the  ex{)eu8c  cannot  be  included  in  the  Estimates  now  under  pre|>aration,  the 
questions  we  would  beg  you  to  consider  by  no  means  end  there.  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  at  least  in  two  quarters  there  is  a  very  strong  disposition 
to  undertake  ns  a  private  eoterjirisc  what  I  cannot  but  consider  ought  to  be 
a  national  work ;  that  ver>'  considerable  sums  will  be  risked  in  the  attempt, 
jMirtly  on  commercial  grounds,  partly  as  an  expression  of  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  wide-spread  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  who  interest  themselves 
in  such  questions. 

"  I  mity  a<ld  that  I  am  personally  opposed  to  entrusting  any  such  work  to 
private  hands :  not  on  accoimt  of  the  expense,  which  I  calcubte  could  never, 
even  if  everything  were  done  on  the  mostliberal  scale,  exceed  2^,000^.  peraonum ; 
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but  because  I  congider  tlie  object  of  mch  national  importance  that  the  work 
ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  nation ;  and  because  the  risks,  which  I  heliere 
are  Tcry  small  to  a  well-appointed  and  well  disciplined  Government  expedition, 
are  mucli  increased  if  entrusted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Polaris,  and  of  many 
other  less  successful  expeditions,  to  men  who  are  not  under  naval  dudpline 
or  control.  And,  lastly,  because  the  risk  and  difficulty  in  the  first  insUnce 
will  be  enhanced  by  a  private  expedition,  without  any  certainty  of  saving  any 
nllimate  cost  to  Government.  I  look  upcai  failure  as  far  more  likely  to  rranl; 
from  the  private  expedition  than  from  one  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
I  do  not  see,  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  overtaking  a  private  vessel,  how 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  avoid  the  expense  of  subseqaent 
expeditions  to  look  for  her  and  her  crew,  after  the  experience  we  had  in 
Franklin's  case,  showing  that  if  the  survivors  of  the  expeditioi  bad  been 
promptly  looked  for,  many — probably  most — of  them  might  have  been  saved. 

"  I  have  little  doubt  that,  should  we  not  succeed  in  altering  the  views  of 
Government  as  expressed  earlier  in  the  year,  the  Government  will  be  applied 
to  to  aid  an  expedition  under  private  auspices,  and  more  or  less  at  {sivite 
expense.  This  would  place  the  question  in  a  position  which,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  less  salisfactory  than  if  Government  undertook  the  whole  expense. 

It  is  true  that,  if  the  funds  were  supplied  by  private  individuals,  Gorem- 
ment  might  concede  the  commissioning  uie  ships,  so  as  to  place  the  expeditioD 
under  naval  discipline ;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  desirable  to  allow  aoj 
authoritative  interference  by  private  parties,  which  it  would  be  difiScult  to 
prevent  unless  the  whole  is  imaer  the  unquestioned  control  of  the  Admiralty. 

"  May  I  submit  that  much  time  and  trouble  might  be  saved  to  her  Majes^'s 
Government,  if  you  would  consent  at  an  early  date  to  hear  the  argument)  of 
the  several  deputations.  Any  delay  till  after  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  sepante 
for  Christmas  may  be  productive  of  serious  inconvenience  and  loss,  especially 
should  any  private  expedition  be  attempted  too  late  in  the  season  to  go  oat 
fully  equipped. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Gladstone, 

"  Ever  yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

"  H.  B.  B.  Frbbe. 
"  The  Right  Eon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P." 

The  change  of  Ministry,  whicli  ocourred  not  long  after  this  letter 
was  written,  has  delayed  any  farther  steps  being  taken  in  reference 
to  this  important  subject.  But  the  Council  propose  to  bring  it  again 
before  the  present  Ministers,  and  hope  to  obtain  a  favourable  heaiii^. 
I  should  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Gladstone  were  I  not  to  mention  the 
strong  personal  interest  he  takes  in  expeditions  of  Arctic  Discoveiy 
— an  interest  which  does  not  seem  to  have  diminisbed  since,  in  1834, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  expressed  so  high  an  opinion  of  tbe  national 
importance  of  Arctic  Exploration,  and  of  the  valuable  service  which 
Sir  James  Boss  had  rendered  by  its  promotion.  In  other  directions 
the  past  year  has  not  been  an  active  one  in  Arctic  projects.  We 
have  not  received  the  official  account  of  the  remarkable  voyage  of 
the  Polari$,  up  Smith  Sound,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  -was  given  in 
last  year's  Address.    Bat  an  excellent  rimmi  of  the  geographical 
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information  brought  by  the  American  Expedition  was  given  by 
our  SoOTOtary,  Mr.  Clements  K.  Markbam,  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  present  Session,  in  a  paper  in  which  he  also  communicated 
the  results  of  the  voyage  of  his  relative  Captain  Markham,  R.N., 
in  the  Ardie.  The  interest  in  this  department  of  geography 
may  be  said  now  to  centre  in  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  Arctic  Expe- 
dition under  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  which  sailed  in  June,  1872, 
in  tlio  direction  of  Behring's  Straits  by  way  of  Nova  Zembia,  and 
which  has  not  been  heard  of  since  Count  NVilozok  left  the  gallant 
little  party  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Zembia  in  the  month  of  August 
of  the  Bame  year.  Attempts  will  no  doubt  be  mude,  during  the 
present  summer,  to  obtiiin  tidings  of  this  Expedition ;  and  I  may 
mention  that  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  journey  of  our 
Associate,  Mr.  Joseph  Wiggins,  of  Sunderland,  who  has  sailed  in 
the  yacht  Diana  for  a  summer's  cruize  in  the  Spitzbcrgen  Seas. 

Asia. — Palestine  Sureey. — Major  C.  W.  Wilson,  r.e.,  Director  of 
the  Topographical  Department  of  the  War  OfBce,  has  furnished  me 
>vith  the  following  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Palestine  Survey, 
in  continuation  of  that  given  in  the  Address  of  last  year. 

The  Survey  of  Palestine  which  is  being  made,  on  a  scale  of  1  inch 
•to  a  mile,  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  by  Lieutenant 
<>'onder,  B.K.,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and  three  non-commissioned 
officers,  U.K.,  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has  made  considerable 
progress  during  the  year  that  has  passed;  1750  additional  square 
miles  have  been  completed  and  the  finished  map  now  extends  from 
Nazareth  to  Bethlchum,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Jordan,  covering 
lan  area  of  over  oOOO  square  miles. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  1873,  the  survey  had  been  carried  down 
the  coast  from  Carmel  towards  Jaffa ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  heat,  this  portion  of  the  work  could  not  be  completed,  and 
the  party  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Bludan,  in  Anti-Lebanon,  where 
they  remained  from  July  to  October.  From  Bludan  several  ex- 
•cnrsions  were  made ;  the  principal  one  being  to  Mount  Ilormon, 
where  a  number  of  observations  for  latitude  were  taken,  and  the 
true  bearing  of  Carmel  and  other  points  in  the  survey  determined. 
In  October  work  was  resumed  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  by  the 
end  of  November  tlie  survey  had  been  carried  down  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  month  of  the  Jordan.  In  December  a 
very  severe  outbreak  of  fever  in  the  camp  necessitated  a  removal 
<o  Jerusalem,  where  the  party  wore  delayed  till  the  beginning  of 
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Marcli  by  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  weather,  which  pre- 
vented all  work  in  the  field ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated 
they  returned  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  carried  the  survey  nortb- 
wards  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Thi» 
section  of  the  work  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  has  given  us,  for  tLe 
first  time,  a  correct  representation  of  the  topographical  features  of 
the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  windings  of  the  Jordan ;  a  number  of  salt-springs  were  found  at 
diflferent  points  of  the  valley,  and  attempts  were  made  to  r^jister 
the  variations  in  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  means  of  a  wooden 
gauge,  but  unfortunately  the  gauge  was  destroyed  by  the  Bedawin. 
In  April  the  portion  of  the  Maritime  Plain  left  unsurveyed  in  it» 
summer  of  1873  was  completed,  and  the  party  then  retired  to 
Jerusalem  to  continue  the  plotting  and  drawiug  of  the  fair  plans. 

Lieutenant  Conder  has  recently  returned  to  £higland,  bringug. 
with  hiip  three  sheets  of  the  survey,  which  contain  about  1600 
square  miles,  in  a  finished  state,  including  hill  features.  The 
survey  sheets  are  accompanied  by  seventy  large  scale  plans  and 
special  surveys  of  important  places,  such  as  Ccesarea,  Beisan, 
&c. ;  two  volumes  of  MS.  notes,  containing  detailed  measuremenu 
of  every  important  ruin  in  the  coontry,  with  a  description  of  each, 
written  on  the  spot ;  lists  of  all  names,  written  in  Arabic  and 
English,  and  arranged  alphabetically  for  each  sheet ;  and  abont  fifi^ 
water-colour  drawings  of  places  of  Biblical  interest,  studies  oC 
figures,  animals,  &o. 

A  geological  map  of  the  district  survey  has  also  been  prepanedr 
and  specimens  collected. 

Lieutenant  Conder  returns  to  Palestine  in  July,  and  hopes  to 
complete  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  from  Dan  to  Beersheha, 
in  the  same  thorough  manner  as  the  work  which  ho  has  brought 
home,  during  the  wiuter  season  of  1875-6. 

Of  the  American  expedition,  under  Lieutenant  Steever,  U.S- 
Engineers,  we  have  but  slight  information  ;  after  measuring  a  base 
line  on  the  Plains  of  Moab,  near  Hesban,  and  completing  the  survey 
of  about  500  square  miles  of  country,  the  expedition  returned  to- 
Amerioa,  but  no  account  of  its  laboTzrs  has  yet  been  published.  It 
is  believed  that  a  second  expedition  is  now  being  organised  in 
America  to  continue  the  survey  east  of  Jordan  during  the  ^vinter 
of  1874-6. 

The  completion  of  Mr.  Murray's  Map  of  Palestine  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  southern  sheet  during  the  past  year  should  not  i-emain. 
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runnoticod.  Carefully  compiled,  and  well  engraTcd,  the  map  is  far 
superior  to  any  previous  Mup  of  Palestine,  and  caiiuut  fail  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  all  students  of  liiblical  geography. 

Persia. — Ijast  year  Colonel  Valentine  B.ikcr  and  Lieutenant  Gill, 
n.K.,  travelletl  from  Tehran  to  Meshed,  and  thence  northwards  by 
Kilat  to  Mahmoodabad,  and  round  by  Koochan,  Shirivan,  Biijnurd, 
and  Jajarm  to  Shahrud  and  Tehran.     The  joiimoy  was  for  a  con- 

Isiderable  distance  over  a  new  country,  and  has  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  district  north  of  Meshed  and  around  the  head 
■waters  of  the  Attrck  and  Giurgcn. 
A  reconnaissance  of  the  route  followed,  with  astronomical  obaer- 
vations  at  certain  points,  wa.s  made  by  Lieutenant  Gill,  and  since 
his  return  to  England  the  work  has  been  laid  down  on  a  scale  of 
1  miles  to  1  inch,  and  the  reconnaissanoe  embodied  in  a  general 
map  of  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Persia,  on  a  scale  of  20  miles  to 
I       1  inch. 

Biuglan  Empire  and  Mmtgolia. — An  expedition  of  a  remarkable 
and  enterprising  character  has  been  accomplished,  under  the  auspices 
^^ of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society,  by  Captain  N.  M.  Pijovalsky, 
^^Bof  the  Staff  Corps,  who  travelled  for  nearly  three  ^'ears  in  the  most 
~  remote  parts  of  Inner  Asia.  For  a  considerable  time — viz.,  from 
the  spring  of  1872  to  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1873 — M.  IVjevalskj- 
I  was  entirely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world . 
The  expedition  was  comjxwed  of  Captain  Prjevalsky,  Lieutenant 
Pyltseff,  and  two  Cof  sacks.  Starting  from  Peking,  he  first  tiavelled 
through  Cbakhar  Mongolia,  as  far  as  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Yellow  Elver,  wlience,  crossing  the  desert  of  Alaehan  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sining,*  at  that  time  disturbed  by  a  revolt  of  the 
Dungnns,  he  visited  I^ake  Koko-nor,  and  arrived  on  the  northern 
borders  of  Thibet  at  the  Upper  Yang-tszo-Kiang  or  Mouroui-ussu. 
Undaunted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey,  M.  Prje- 
valsky and  his  companion  travelled  11,000  versts  (7^00  English 
miles),  5300  of  which  have  been  projected  on  the  map,"f  with  the  aid 
of  a  route-map,  based  on  18  positions  astronomically  detei-mined. 
The  scientific  results  of  tliis  expedition  are  most  important,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  hypsometrical  and  meteorological  observations, 
and  a  valuable  collection  in  Natural  History.  The  labours  of  M. 
Prjevalsky  serve  to  supplement  line's  description  of  the  Tsaidam 


I  *  M.  Prji'VaUky  was  60  vorata  (40  miles)  to  the  east  of  Biniiig  nt  Cliobseiig. 

t  It  is  to  be  T«grettcd  tlut  the  otieurvntioiis  taken  by  M.  Prjevulaky  do  not  in- 
cititlu  the  longitude  as  well  am  the  latitude  of  the  places  he  visited. 
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country  anil  Kan-sn,  besides  acquainting  ua  with  the  iaona  ontit 
banks  of  the  Monroni-nssa  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  Eok<Htt. 
Alashan,  Kan-sii,  and  Amdo.  On  comparing  these  travels  with  4» 
works  of  Chinese  •  authors,  and  with  an  itinerary  &om  Urp  t« 
Lhassa,  communicated  bj  M.  Shishmareff,  as  well  as  with  tk 
travels  of  Mr.  Ney  Elias  through  Western  Mongolia,  we  find  ex- 
cellent materials  for  correcting  our  knowledge  of  the  ge(^r»plij 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  which  was  hitherto  based  on  the  eanep 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth  oentniy.  For  farther  detiils  re- 
garding this  important  exploration,  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Key  Eiiv's 
annotated  account  of  them  in  No.  1  of  the  present  volume  of  ocr 
'  Proceedings.' 

Dr.  Fritsche,  the  Director  of  the  Peking  Observatory,  has  Utdj 
travelled  through  Eastern  Mongolia,  on  his  way  from  Peking  % 
Nerchinsk  in  Eastern  Siberia,  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  meteor- 
ological station  at  the  latter  place.    Entering  Mongolia  by  one  rf 
the  northern  passes  leading  from  China,  he  diverged  from  his  dinct 
road  in  order  to  explore  the  south-eastern  border  of  Mongolia.   He 
found  by  hypsometrical  observations  that  the  general  elevation  d 
the  country  did   not  exceed   600  to  1550   metres  (2000  to  50i>; 
feet),  and  that  the  height  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  mi 
not  more  than  2000  to  3000  mfetres  (6500  to  10,000  feet>    Dt 
Fritsohe's  observations  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  statesMoti 
of  the  Jesuits,  according  to  which  Peh-cba  is  described  as  amonntaii 
15,000  feet   above  the   sea-leveL    Indeed   the  Chinese,  who  wen 
questioned  by  M.  Fritsche  as  to  the  presenoe   in  that  country— 
especially  in  Wei-chang — of  a  mountain  which  attained  the  leftl 
of  the  snow-line,  invariably  answered  in  the  negative  ;  and  deckied 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Peh-cha.      After  viatisg 
Hailar,  the  trade  centre   of  North-Eastem  Mongolia   and  Tnns- 
Hingan    Manchuria,  Dr.    Fritsche    entered   Bnssian    territoiy  »t 
Tsurukhaitu.     He  describes  that  part  of  Mongolia  visited  1^  him 
as  steppe-like,  thinly  populated,  with  lakes  and  rivers  graduallT 
drying  up.     He  has  since  arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  from  which 
city  he  sent  us  in  March  last  a  copy  of  his  map  of  Bast  Central 
Asia,  in  which  all  the  geographical  and  hypsometrical  observationt 
made  by  recent  Russian  travellers  have  been  utilised. 

In  Northern  Mongolia  we  have  to  notice  an   expedition  l^  M. 
Padcrin  from  Urga  to  Uliaesutai,  with  the  special    object  of  dis- 

*  Tianalated  by  Father  Palladius  and  M.  Uspenaky,  see  the  *  Proc  of  the  Imp- 
Gcog.  Soc.'  for  1873. 
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ooTeriiig  the  mins  of  Karakoroin,  the  exact  position  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  itinerary  of  M.  Paderin  contributes  to  the  geography 
of  the  basins  of  the  Orkhon,  fho  Upper  Selenga,  and  the  steppe- 
rivers  flowing  north  and  south  from  the  Khankai-ola  Mountains. 

Xorth  of  Paderin's  route  another  journey  has  been  made  by  thf 
entcrjirising  merchant  Veselkoff,  who  travelled  from  the  district  of 
Minusinsk,  in  Siberia,  to  the  Chinese  oatpost  of  Dzindilik,  on  the 
Upper  Toss,  and  afterwards  through  an  unexplored  country  to 
Eoesogol.  His  remarks  on  the  conntrj'  of  the  Upper  Selenga  and 
its  Mongol  inhabitants  are  worthy  of  attention.  M.  VoselkoH' 
was  the  first  European  to  visit  the  Chinese  post  at  Agar,  ami 
the  stake  fence  dividing  the  lauds  of  the  Mongols  from  those  of  the 
Sarkhats. 

The  south-eastern  branches  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  the  vallo; 
of  the  Black  Irtish,  and  the  basin  of  Lake  Uliunghur,  hiive  beffl 
explored  by  MM.  Sosnoffsky,  Miroshnichenko  and  MatusofTsky.  M, 
Sosnoffsky  discovered  that  no  actual  hydrographical  connecticm 
exists  between  Lake  Uliunghur  and  the  Black  Irtish,  although  he 
believes  that  this  lake  once  belonged  to  the  oceanic  basin  when 
the  river  flowed  out  of  Uio  lake;  afterwards,  probably  owing  to 
some  gradual  change,  the  lake  became  confined  in  a  separate  con- 
tinental basin.  The  Irtish  now  flows  at  a  distance  of  only  two  or 
three  versfs  (Ij  to  2  miles)  from  the  lake  ;  the  whole  of  its  eastern 
flhoro  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  heights  of  Tsir  Gnutai — the 
bare,  gravelly  plain,  strewn  with  pebbles  and  shells,  and  covered 
with  frequent  salt  marshes,  bears  the  unmistakable  appearance  of 
having  been  recently  submerged ;  and  there  is  still  a  tntdition 
among  the  inhabitants  that  the  body  of  Uriankhai,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  lake,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  Irtisli.  So»- 
noffsky  also  collected  information  upon  the  course  of  the  Black 
Irtish,  and  was  the  first  to  correct  the  wrong  impression  hitherto 
prevailing  about  that  river,  which  represented  it  to  be  a  wide  deep 
stream  with  a  rapid  current.  Its  greatest  width  is  at  the  mouth  of 
its  tribntaiy,  the  Kaba,  where  it  forms  a  bay  100  fathoms  wide. 
Below  the  Kaba,  i.e.,  towards  Zaitian,  its  width  is  from  fifty  to  sixty 
fathoms.     As  to  its  depth,  the  river  is  only  nnfordable  immediately 

„     ,       ,  V      25lh  March 

niter  the  sprmg  floods,  about  the     „  ,    .      ..  ;  at  any  other  time 

there  are  plenty  of  fords,  and  they  are  particularly  frequent  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaba.  Thus  the  river  is  only  navigable  as  far  as 
the  Kaba,  and  only  light  craft  can  ascend  higher.     We  also  fin 


le 
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from  these  researches,  that  the  basin  of  the  Black  Irtish  slopet 
gr.idnally  towards  the  west,  and  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  tbe 
Altai  Mountains,  while  to  the  south  rises  the  Satira,  a  range  ra- 
known  till  qnite  recently,  bat  in  which  there  are  peaks  attaining 
a  height  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cartogiapheii 
are  indebted  to  the  observations  of  MM.  MatasoSsky  and  Miraii. 
nichenko  for  new  materials  for  correcting  their  maps  of  the  coontn 
adjacent  with  the  Black  Irtish  and  Lake  Uliunghnr.  Of  e^eciil 
value  is  the  astronomical  position  of  Bnlun-Tokhoi,  by  means  of 
which  a  projection  can  be  made  of  Morozoff's  caravan-route  baa 
the  Upper  Irtish  to  Ehobdo,  Uliassntai  and  Barknl. 

In  another  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  bordering  <hi  Bnaia 
^lunchuria,  Lieut.-Col.  Barabash,  of  the  Staff  Corps,  has  receotlj 
made  an  interesting  journey.  Ascending  the  Sungari,  to  the  moatli  of 
the  Nouni,  he  made  his  way  up  this  river  to  Tsitsikbar,  the  capitslof 
Noi-them  Manchuria,  whence  he  descended  both  rivers  to  San8ing,at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hurka ;  followed  the  course  of  the  latter  river  op 
to  Ninguta,  and  then,  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  basin  of  tlx 
Suifin,  terminated  his  long  journey  at  Nikolsk.*  His  jonmak, 
which  will  soon  be  published,  will  contain  some  new  fitcts  relaUi^ 
to  this  almost  unexplored  country,  and  will  therefore  be  of  excep- 
tional interest  to  geographers. 

Turning  from  the  borders  of  China  to  Asiatic  Russia,  we  have  to 
notice  an  interesting  expedition,  organised  and  equipped  by  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  under  the  command  of  M.  Cltt- 
kanoifsky,  assisted  by  MM.  Muller,  Esenjopolsky,  and  NachTalnick 
Some  accounts  of  the  Lower  Tungusska  Expedition   have  been 
published  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Eussian  Ge(^raphioaI  Society,' 
to  which  reference  should  be  made   by  all  who  are   desirous  of 
acquainting  themselves  with  the  details  of  this  scientific  mission. 
Wo  can  only  notice  it  briefly  here.     Early  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
the  members  of  the  expedition  assembled  in  the  district  of  Eirensk 
and,  as  the  severity  of  the  climate  would  not  allow  of  an  immediate 
start,  they  employed  the  time  in  the  meanwhile  in  scientific  excnr- 
Kions  in  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and  Upper  Tungusska.      In  the  end 
of  May  they  embarked  in  a  boat  for  their  voyage  down  the  Lower 
Tiingusska  River.    Muller  made  astronomical  and  magnetic  observa- 
tions, Ksenjopolsky  attended  to  the  collections,  the    topographer 
Nachvaliiich  kept  an  itinerary,  noting  the  names  of   the   places 

*  Kikolsk  mast  not  be  confounded  with  Nicholaiefikk  at  the  month  of  the 
Amur. 
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Recording  to  tho  local  nomenclnfTirc,  wifii  the  assistance  of  a  natiTO 
guide,  while  the  leader  of  the  party  studied  tho  geology  of  tho 
country.     Some  of  tlio  collections  of  Chekanoffiiky  have  been  ro- 
'ceived  in  St.  Petersbnrg,  and  the  other  results  of  his  labours, 
well  as  those  of  his  companions,  are  in  the  coarse  of  publicatio; 
Towards  the  end  of  December  last  year  Chekanoffsky  and  Millie; 
started  on  another  expedition  to  Olenek :  their  route  will  lie  along 
tho  Upper  'I'Singusska,  and  afterwards  through  a  country  part  oC^ 
which  is  entirely  unexplored.  ^M 

The  military  expedition  last  year  to  Khiva  led  to  some  important 
ge<igraphical  results,  which  are  in  a  great  meaNurc   due  to   the^^ 
sealous  co-operation  of  General  von  Kanfmann,  Govcrnor-Genenil^l 
of    Turkestan,    and    General    Krijanoffsky,    Governor-General   of^ 
Orenburg.     It  was  at  tho  instance  of  the  former  that  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  framed  a  list  'of  instructions  to  guide  und 
assist  scientific  explorers,  who  might  accompany  the  expedition,  uni 
furnished  them  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  taking  observa 
tions.     Among  the  most  recent  accessions  to  our  knowledge  of  the' 
Oasis  of  Khiva,  and  the  Aralo- Caspian  I'lains,  wc  will  notice  the 
reports  of  Kuhn  and  Krause,  the  magnetic  observations  of  OvodoC 
and  the  astronomical  observations  of  Sirovatsky,  the  specimens 
water  drawn  from  tho  Aral  Sea  by  the  cummander  of  the  flotilla 
and  the  fossils  found  by  Dikhoif  on  the  lianks  of  the  Amu  Daria. 
Of  especial  interest  also  are  the  researches  of  M.  BogdanofT,  a  young 
naturalist  of  great  promise,  who  accompanied  tho  expudition  to 
Khiva,  and  brought  home  a  collection  of  fish  from  the  Amu  Daria. 
GlukhotTsky's  researches  below  Kunia  Urgendj,  along  the  old  bod  of 
the  Oxus,  complete  the  survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  U^boi,  the 
lower  part  of  which,  from  Igdy  and  Ortakui  to  Balkhau  Bay,  had  pre- 
viously been  explored  by  Stebnitzky.     The  latter  ofiicer  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  some  topographical  work  in  the  Turkoman  Steppes, 
sonth  of  the  Usboi,  and  has  determined  twenty -one  positions  astro- 
nomically, besides  taking  numerous  h^'psomctrical  observations.      ^M 

In  European  Russia  MM.  ChaslalTsky  and  BarkolTsky,  known  fof^ 
their  researches,  the  former  in  tlie  Moscow  region,  the  latter  in  that 
of  the  Niemen,  have  collected  stjitistics  relating  to  the  com-trado  in 
the  Azoff-Don  country,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  large  ia-^^ 
creaae't'  in  the  export  of  corn  from  tho  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  ii^| 


Ihe 
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I  •  These  instructiong  were  pTcpared  by  n  committee  of  Uie  Geogmphical  Sooietjr. 

I        and  ytete  distributed  ninonr;  all  tlircc  detachmentii. 

t  The  exports  from  the  porta  <.f  the  Sea  of  AzofT  increased  from  20,000,000  i 
1865  to  70,000,000  in  1871,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  ccrcsJs. 
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caused  by  the  vastly  extended  area  of  coltiTation,  owbg  to  & 
development  of  railways,  and  new  laws  for  the  tennre  of  land  t 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Lastly,  in  concluding  thii  M 
summary  of  Russian  geography  during  the  past  year,  I  must  alb^ 
to  the  labours  of  MM.  Mainofif  and  Foliakoff  in  tlie  goTenuneat  i 
Olonetz ;  the  remarks  of  the  former  on  the  traces  of  the  glacie 
period,  and  of  the  latter  on  the  sectarian  population  in  the  diitiiet 
of  Onega,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  prospective  arrangements  for  the  coining  season,  Boeoa 
geographers  are  displaying  great  activity.  An  expedition  hat  Ina 
organised  by  the  Imperial  Gkographical  Society  to  explore  the  dehi 
of  the  Amu  Daria  and  its  different  channels,  to  establish  two  meteoit- 
logical  stations  on  its  right  bank,  and  to  ascend  the  ooarse  of  tk 
river  as  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  in  order  to  asuertain  W 
far  it  is  navigable.  Another  party  will  execute  a  series  of  lerel^ 
in  the  Aralo-Caspian  plains,  determining  Trith  aocnracy  the  & 
ference  in  the  levels  of  the  two  inland  seas.  An  exploring  pu^, 
under  Captain  Glukhofbky,  will  make  further  reaearches  in  tk 
Usboi  or  old  bed  of  the  Oxus,  while  a  third  party,  under  & 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Naturalists  attached  to  the  TJnivergitj  d 
St.  Petersburg,  amongst  whom  are  MM.  Bogdanoff  and  Barl»t  k 
Marny,  will  visit  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Ust  Urt.  We  iht 
hoar  of  scientific  expeditions  to  the  southern  spars  of  the  TliiB 
Shan  Mountains  in  the  direction  of  Kashgar  and  to  the  mountunons 
region  east  of  Lake  Issyk-kul. 

Indian  Land  Surveys. — According  to  the  official  Report,  the  wrak 
of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  during  the  year  1872-7} 
consisted  of  92  triangles,  covering  an  area  of  11,058  square  mikg 
with  the  great  theodolites,  and  of  3224  square  miles,  closely  covered 
with  points  for  the  topographical  surveys,  with  smaller  theodolites; 
while  several  poin  ts  have  been  fixed  over  an  area  of  7290  square  mflet 
of  a  portion  of  the  Himalayas,  inhabited  by  independent  tribei, 
which  will  be  valuable  for  preliminary  geographical  requirements. 
An  area  of  2734  square  miles  has  been  topographically  surveyed  in 
the  Himalayas  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  and  an  area  of 
3878  square  miles,  on  the  2-inch  scale,  in  the  Bombay  Presidencj'. 

Among  the  more  salient  points  of  the  survey  are  the  completion 
of  the  "  Bider  series,"  a  longitudinal  chain  of  triangles  extending 
from  Bombay  to  Vizagapatam,  through  one  of  the  most  unhealthj 
parts  of  India.,  which  has  been  effected  by  a  party  under  the  am- 
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mand  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Roesenrodu;  tlie  continuation  of  the  Assam 
operations,  in  the  midst  of  extraordinary'  difficulties,  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Beverley ;    the   resumption   of  work   at    the    Miiugulore  meridian 

Iflcries  by  Major  Branfill ;  and  the  Brahmaputra  Burvey  by  Captain 
Carter.  In  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal  the  survey  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Lioulcnant  I.  Ilill,  K.E.,  who  last  year  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  the  Miiua  valley,  in  the  lake  country  to  the  east  of  Naini 

I  Til,  in  the  country  round  Lohur  Ghat,  in  the  portions  of  the  Gori 
and  Hamganga  valleys  near  Avkot,  and  in  the  Bhabar  parganahs. 
Much  of  the  2734  miles  surveyed  during  the  year  by  Lieut.  Hill's 
party  was  between  10,000  and  25,000  fuet  above  the  sea-level. 

With  regard  to  the  Topographical  Survey,  seven  parties  have 
been  in  the  field  during  1872-73,  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
total  amount  of  work  done  was  25,327  square  miles  of  final  topo- 
graphy, only  6136  of  which  were  in  British  territory,  the  remaining 
19,191  being  in  native  btates.     The  tracts  thus  explored  were  for 

1  the  most  part  wild  and  unhealthy  ;  and  those  in  Bilaspur,  Mandla 

I  of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Garo,  Naga,  and  Northern  Chittagong 
hills,  were  covered  with  forests ;  in  parts  uninhiibited,  and  never 

►  before  entered  by  a  European.  An  account  of  the  operations  in 
the  Garo  district,  replete  with  interesting  and  valuable  information 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  topography  and  physical  configuration 
of  this  wild  region,  but  also  its  geology  and  natural  history,  has 
already  been  communicated  to  our  Society  by  the  officer  in  com- 
mand. Major  Godwin- Austen,  and  published  in  our  'Jotimal. 
There  were,  however,  four  parties  engaged  at  the  same  time  in 
completing  the  surveys  of  this  region,  comprising  the  Northern 
Chittagong  hill-ti'acts,  the  Tipperah,  Lushai,  and  Cachar  hills,  the 
Garo  and  Naga  hills,  and  the  Northern  Munipur  frontier.  The 
various  portions  of  this  wide  district  were  allotted  to  Major  Godwin- 
Austen,  Captain  Badgley,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Lieutenant  Woodthorpe. 
Altogether,  11,273  square  miles  were  surveyed  by  these  detach- 
ments. In  Rajputana,  2760  square  miles  were  delineated  topo- 
graphically by  Captain  Strahan. 

Great  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  the  drawing  and 
piling  branch  of  the  head-quarter  office  of  the  Survey,  under 
energetic  superintendence  of  Mr.  I.  0.  N.  James,  in  reducing, 
compiling,  and  incorporating  the  latest  survey  results  on  the  ori- 
ginal sheets  of  the  Indian  Atlas.  Nine  new  quartcrshcets  have 
been  taken  up,  and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
eleven  of  the  old  full-sized  sheets.     A  groat  number  of  other  maps 
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have  also  1)6611  completed,  or  are  in  progress.  In  the  photogiapliic 
branch.  Captain  Waterhouse,  who  has  charge  of  this  departmeic, 
reports  that  1611  maps  have  passed  through  his  ofiSce  duriDg  tie 
year. 

The  Revenue  Surveys  have  been  continued  during  the  yut; 
four  Cadastral  Surveys  being  now  at  work  in  the  North-West 
Provinces.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  has  been 
this  year  drawn  up  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott,  the  accomplished 
colleague  of  Dr.  Oldham,  the  founder  of  the  Survey,  who  wai 
absent  on  sick-leave  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  during  hit 
twenty-two  years'  service.  Dr.  Stoliczka,  another  oolleagoe, 
joined  the  Kashgar  Mission  party  under  Mr.  T.  D.  Forsyth ;  and 
after  taking  part  in  various  explorations  carried,  out  during  tbe 
stay  of  the  Mission,  died  on  the  return  journey  to  India.  Tbe 
loss  of  this  able  public  servant  and  zealous  naturalist  is  much  to 
be  deplored. 

Central  Asia. — The  most  important  additions  that  we  have  received 
during  the  past  year  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  geography  of  Central 
Asia  have  been  famished  by  the  Mission  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  con- 
ducted to  the  Court  of  the  Ataligh  Ghazee.  An  account  of  those  bat 
been  given  to  the  Society  at  so  recent  a  period  as  our  last  evening 
Meeting,  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  tbe 
brief  r&ume  I  now  give  you.  Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission,  althongb 
primarily  constituted  for  political  purposes,  wns  also  admirably 
equipped  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  science ;  Colonel  Gordon,  with 
his  coadjutors.  Captains  Biddulph  and  Trotter,  and  Dr.  Stoliczka, 
forming  perhaps  as  efficient  a  party  as  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
services  could  furnish  for  the  exploration  and  investigation  of  an 
unknown  region.  As  far  as  Easbgar  the  labours  of  the  Engineer 
officers  were  mainly  directed  to  the  verification  of  the  previous 
observations  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Hayward,  but  beyond  that 
point  they  entered  on  an  entirely  new  field  of  operations.  Colond 
Gordon  first  led  his  party  to  the  Chadir-kul  Lake,  about  100  miles 
to  the  north  of  Kashgar  and  within  the  Russian  frontier,  thus  for 
the  first  time  joining  the  two  great  systems  of  survey  which  have 
been  so  long  at  work  in  the  north  and  south  of  Asia.  We  can  well 
understand,  indeed,  the  feeling  of  honest  exultation  with  which 
Captain  Trotter,  who  represented  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey 
of  India  with  Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission,  announces  that  "  the  scientifio 
operations  of  Russia  aud  England  have  now  crossed  each  other  in 
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friendly  rivalrj-,  the  road  from  Kasbgnr  to  the  crest  of  the  Thian- 

va  (or  Celestial  Mountains)  being  a  link  in  the  chain  across  Asia, 
Dmmon  to  both  countries." 

Colonel  Gordon  found  the  crest  of  tho  Turgat  Pass  a  few  miles 
outh  of  the  lake — which  crest  seems  to  be  now  generally  adopted  as 
the  Kiissian  frontier — to  be  about  12,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  he  observed  that,  although  there  was  no  immediate  drainage 
fix>m  the  lake  itself,  it  formed  tho  watershed  at  this  point  between 
the  cast  and  west,  the  Aksu  and  the  Arpa,  which  rise  in  the  same 
basin  as  tho  lake  between  the  two  extreme  ranges  of  the  Thiati-sban, 
flowing  respectively,  the  one  eastward  into  Turkistan,  and  the  other 
westward,  to  join  the  Naryn  or  Upper  Jaxartes. 

On  returning  to  Kashgar  from  this  very  interesting  trip.  Colonel 
Gordon  despatched  a  party,  under  command  of  Captain  Biddulph, 
to  the  eastward,  on  the  road  to  Aksu.  Captain  Biddulph  travelled 
for  one  stage  between  the  Rizil  and  the  streams  of  Yapchau,  and 
supplies  some  important  information  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature 
of  these  rivers.  He  ascertained,  indeed,  that  the  main  river  above 
Yapchan  actually  bore  the  name  of  Yaraan-yar,  which  had  been 
hitherto  supposed  to  bo  an  invention  of  the  fictitious  German  Baron, 
and  also  that  the  largest  of  the  channels  into  which  the  Yaman-yar 
was  divided  was  entitled  Derbuchek,  as  given  by  the  Baron  in  a 
more  correct  form  than  the  Telwachookof  Mr.  Shaw.  After  passing 
Fyzabad,  at  35  miles  from  Kashgar,  and  Kizil  Arvat,  at  46  miles, 
all  habitation  ceased,  and  tho  remainder  of  the  road  to  Maralbashi, 
about  100  miles,  lay  through  the  thick  jungle  which  lined  the  banks 
of  tho  Kizil  River.  Near  Maralbashi,  which  is  placed  in  the  pub- 
lished maps  very  much  to  the  south  of  its  true  position,  Captain 
Biddulph  observed  an  isolated  basaltic  rock,  with  a  treble  peak, 
rising  2500  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  natural 
object,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  invested  with  a  holy  character. 
Tho  Yarkund  River  passes  by  Aksah,  about  32  miles  south-west  of 
Maralbashi ;  but  its  further  course  to  the  eastward  was  not  ascer- 
tained. Charwagh,  indeed,  one  stage  beyond  Maralbashi  (also 
called  Burchuk),  on  the  Aksu  road,  was  the  farthest  point  to  the 
eastward  which  the  party  reached. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  subsidiary  expeditions,  which 
have  80  nobly  illustrated  Mr.  Foreyth's  Mission,  and  which  recal  the 
old  geographical  triumplis  of  Elphinstone  and  Malcolm,  has  been 
Colonel  Gordon's  exploration  of  the  Pamir  Steppe.  The  party  left 
Kashgar  on  March  17,  and  ti-avelling  by  Yengi  Hissar  and  Sir-i-kol 
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(Sarik  Kil),  reached  Eili  Penja  at  the  oonfiaenoe  of  the  twoub 
anns  of  the  Oxns  on  the  13th  of  ApriL  They  had  hoped  to  hm 
been  permitted  to  have  continued  their  retoixi  joamey  to  Lidiiiii 
Cabnl,  either  crossing  the  range  from  Badakhshan  info  the  Chita! 
valley,  or  making  the  d6tour  of  the  Bamian  Pass;  hot  the stait^ 
Afghanistan,  where  civil  war  has  broken  out  and  threatens  to  Id 
to  serious  disorder,  created  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  they  vn 
accordingly,  by  the  last  accounts,  preparing  to  recross  the  Pudrti 
Tash-kurghan,  and  so  on  to  Yarkund,  from  whence  they  mitU 
follow  in  Mr.  For^th's  wake  to  Leh  and  Cashmire. 

As  the  Pamir  has  been  lately  traversed  by  a  number  of  ta&n 
explorers,  whose  various  routes  and  notes  have  been  sifted  nd 
methodized  by  Colonel  Yule,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  m 
physical  features  of  importance  should  have   been  discovered  ly 
Colonel  Gordon's  party ;  but  the  labours  of  these  officers  have  Iks 
most  valuable  in  verifying  the  native  accounts  in  some  ingfaaces, 
and  in  disproving  them  in  others,  and  more  especially  in  obt)uoiii| 
a  correct  view  of  the  general  orography  and   hydr<^raphy  d  & 
region.    It  appears  that  a  stream  does  actually  flow  both  from  & 
west  end  and  the  east  end  of  the  lake  in  lesser  Pamir,  usually  ctDei 
Barket  Yassfu ;  the  former  stream,  as  was  known  before,  joining  & 
Sirhad  or  southern  arm  of  the  Penja,  while  the  eastern  stream  nohu 
with  the  Aktash  water,  and  then,  turning  abruptly,  flows  noitli- 
west  through  the  greater  Pamir  till  it  joins  an  effluent  from  tic 
Eara-kul  Lake  and  forms  the  considerable  river  of  Murgbabi,  whidi, 
entering  Shignan  at  Barpenj,  passes  through  the  entire  length  of 
that  valley  (identified  by  Colonel  Yule  with  the  "  Yallis  Comedo- 
rum  "),  and  debouches  into  the  Ozus  at  Wamir,  five  stages  bdo« 
KiU  Penja.    A  very  valuable  result  of  this  determination  of  &i 
course  of  the  Karakul  branch  of  the  Oxus  is,  that  it  proves  the 
Barket  Yassin,  in  the  lesser  Pamir,  to  be  the  highest  point  in  the 
steppe,  since  the  stream  which  flows  out  of  that  hike  crosses  the 
whole  extent  of  the  greater  Pamir  in  its  onward  course  to  Shignan. 
Colonel  Gordon  further  determined  that  the  Kizil-yurt  Plain  m 
the  true  watershed  between  the  east  and  west ;  the  Turkestan  river 
system  being  fed  by  the  drainage  of  the  hills  which  buttress  die 
plateau,  while  the  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  which  are  found  on 
the  table-land,  invariably  run  off  westward  to  the  Oxus.     The  fron- 
tier of  Wakhan  was  also  found,  as  stated  by  Abdul  Majid,  to  extend 
over  the  great  Pamir  Steppe  as  far  as  the  Mnrghabi  Eiver,  where  it 
marched  with  Kokand,  so  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  territoiieB  of 
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IT  ally,  the  Ameer  of  Cobiil,  are  conterminous  in  this  quarter  with 
I  region  dependent  upon  Russia. 

We  must  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  detailed  report  before 

Bittompting  to  resolve  otlior  obscurities  which  still  attach  to  the 

•lower  courbe  of  the  Oxus  in  its  passage  through  Boshan  and  Dar- 

iz,  before  it  turns  south  and  debouches  in  the  plain  country  of 

Jukhshan. 

South  Amkrica. — The  interest  of  South  American  exploration  has 
for  some  time  centered  chiefly  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  Peruvian 
Jovemmcnt  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  courses  of  the 
many  tributaries  of  the  Amazons  flowing  through  their  territory, 
■especially  with  regard  to  their  navigability  and  the  economic  uses 
^■that  can  be  made  of  them.  The  progress  of  these  surveys  has  been 
briefly  recorded  from  time  to  time  by  my  predece-ssors,  and  I  may 
now  add  that  an  excellent  summary,  from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant 
Juan  Salaverry,  of  tlie  Peruvian  Navy,  was  published  in  the  October 
number  of  '  Ocean  Highways.'  According  to  the  latest  accounts. 
Admiral  Tucker,  under  whose  direction  these  fluvial  surveys  have 
been  made,  Bubinitted  to  the  Peruvian  Government,  last  December, 
a,  report  of  his  proceedings  up  to  that  date.  Two  steamers  had  been 
engaged  during  the  latter  part  of  1873  in  surveying  the  main  stream 
•of  the  Mararion  down  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and  the  northern 
tributaries,  Morona,  Pastaza,  Potro,  and  Tigre.  The  great  southern 
affluent,  the  Huallaga,  had  also  been  submitted  to  a  more  accurate 
exploration  than  had  hitherto  been  undertaken ;  all  the  chief  points 
being  determined  astronomically,  the  country  along  the  banks 
■examined  with  regard  to  its  adaptability  for  settlement,  and  the 
furthest  point  of  steam-navigation  ascertained.  Whilst  active  work 
is  thus  continued  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kepublic,  the  veteran 
geographer,  our  Honorary  Corresponding  Member,  Don  Antonio 
Raimondy,  has  exchanged  his  labours  in  the  field  for  the  not  less 
useful  toil  of  clftboraling  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  general 
work  on  the  geography  and  products  of  Peru,  for  the  preparation  of 

■  which  the  Government  has  made  a  liberal  grant  of  money. 
Further  south,  I  may  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the  journey  of 
our  Associate,  Captain  Musters,  and  Mr.  Hegan,  who  loft  England 
last  winter  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  from  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
way  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay  and  its  tributaries,  to  Sucre, 
in  Bolivia.  The  Council  provided  Mr.  Hegan  with  a  set  of  instru- 
ments for  determining  positions  and  heights,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  addition  to  oitr  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  connnenf  maj 
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resolt  from  the  Tmdertaking.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mnstea 
dated  from  Sucre  in  Bolivia,  and  the  aoconnts  he  gives  of  his  ioi% 
show  that  we  may  expect  from  him  matter  of  much  interest  regitd- 
ing  yet  unexplored  portions  of  Central  South  Ameiioa. 

According  to  the  latest  aoconnts,  onr  Associate,  Mr.  Keith  Siisst 
ston,  who  quitted  the  service  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  last  jeir 
to  join  a  Scientific  Commission  organised  hy  the  Paraguayan  Kiiiiter 
in  London,  to  explore  Paraguay,  had  foond,  on  his  arrivtl,  tbt 
country  bo  distracted  hy  revolutionary  movements,  that  the  Gob- 
mission  was  dissolved  before  it  had  an  opportunity  of  oranmencmr 
its  labours.  Besolved,  however,  not  to  return  home  without  acoom^ 
plishing  some  exploration,  Mr.  Johnston  had  oflTered  his  services  tc 
General  Vedia,  commander  of  the  Argentine  forces  in  the  Giu 
Chaco,  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  little-known  re^on  between  Ht 
Argentine  post  of  Villa  Occidental  and  Salta,  and  was  in  dailj 
expeotation  of  orders  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

Australia. — The  chief  event  of  the  year  in  Australian  geogrspbj 
is  the  bold  and  hazardous  journey  performed  by  Ck>lonel  P.  Egeitoc 
Warburton,  and  his  party  of  fourteen  men,  across  the  nnknotn 
western  interior  of  Australia,  firom  a  station  on  the  line  of  Overland 
Telegraph  and  Nickol  Bay.    For  the  suocessfxil  carrying  out  of  tM$ 
undertaking  the  Council  of  our  Society  unanimously  decreed  bin 
one  of  the  Royal  Medals  of  the  year ;  and  the  details  of  the  joumer, 
so  far  as  they  have  yet  reached  us,  show  how  well  this  reward  i» 
deserved.  Culonel  Warburton  started  with  his  party,  having  a  num- 
ber of  camels  as  their  beasts  of  burthen,  from  Alice  Springs,  near 
Central  Muunt  Stuart,  on  the  15th  April,  1873,  with  the  object  of 
reaching  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  ascertaining  the  natnte 
and  resources  of   the  previously  unknown  intermediate  country. 
According  to  the  brief  account  given  on  his  arrival  at  Adelaide  by 
Colonel  Warburton,  his  course  at  first  lay  along  the  northern  &ce 
of  the  M'Donnell  Banges,  through  a  country  which  appeared  to  be^ 
well  watered  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  offered  no  great  difficulties. 
The  valleys  between  the  parallel  hilly  ridges  were  fertile;  but 
when  the  expedition  had  got  so  far  westward  as  to  be  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  range,  it  fell  in  with  very  bad  country — arid  and 
barren,  and  covered  with  spini/ex  or  porcupine  bosh,  that  constant 
sign  of  a  barren  soil  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Australia.     As 
the  party  continued  their  toilsome  way  westward  the  appeaianoe- 
of  the  country  became  worse  and   worse;    lines   of  sand-ridges 
"^resented  themselves  without  any  signs  of  surface  water.     Their 
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Igufierings  from  thirat  wore  at  length  relieved  hj  the  discovery  of 
I  water,  through  the  sharp  sight  und  intelligence  of  a  native  bc- 
UoDging  to  the  party.  It  was,  however,  very  limited  in  quantity, 
iiind  beyond  it,  towards  the  west,  the  aridity  of  the  country  becamo 
worse  than  ever.  "  Not  a  desert,"  as  Colonel  'Warburton  expresscti 
it,  "  because  not  utterly  destitute  of  vegetation.  liain  sometimes 
fell,  as  testified  by  the  scrub,  but  no  surface  water  remained."  The 
Boent  and  descent  of  the  sand-ridges  overtaxed  the  strength  of  tho 
amels,  and  it  was  found  prudent  to  march  only  in  the  coolness  of 
I  the  night.  After  some  weeks  of  this  kind  of  travelling,  hunger 
began  to  assail  the  party,  and  one  after  another  of  the  camels  had 
I  to  be  slaughtered  to  keep  themselves  alive.  At  length,  whilst  tho 
leader  was  prostrated  by  illness,  and  craved  to  be  left  behind  to 
die,  the  remainder  of  the  party  strapped  him  to  the  back  of  a  camel 
and  made  a  push  for  tho  Oakover  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the  De  Grey, 
near  which  were  some  outlying  stations  of  West  Australian  colonists. 
Two  of  the  men  were  sent  on  to  the  nearest  station  for  succour,  and 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  days,  with  food 
snd  horses,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Grant,  Harper,  and  Anderson,  of 
the  Do  Grey  Kiver  station.  Without  this  timely  aid  the  whole 
^party  must  have  perished.  Intelligence  of  their  arrival  quickly 
bed  the  Government  at  Swan  River,  who  had  for  some  months 
Bted  their  arrival  ut  some  of  the  frontier  settlements,  and  a 
vessel  was  sent  to  Nickol  Bay  to  bring  them  to  the  capital,  whence 
they  departed  soon  after  for  Adelaide,  reaching  that  place  in  April, 
twelve  months  after  their  departure  from  Alice  Springs.     Groat 

If  raise  has  been  accorded  by  Colonel  Warburton  to  the  authorities 
of  Western  Australia  for  the  cordial  aid  and  hospitality  rendered 
to  the  heroic  band  ;  and  at  Fremantle  and  Perth  triumphal  arches 
wore  erected  in  their  honour.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Warburton 
at  Adelaide  was  also  celebrated  by  a  public  banquet  on  a  largo 
scale.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  record  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  thin 
important  L-ntorprLse  was  sustained  by  two  private  colonists,  the 

PJIon.  T.  Elder  and  Captain  Hughes. 
The  contemporaneous  expedition  of  Mr.  Gosse,  dispatched  by  tho 
South  Australian  Government  from  a  position  on  the  Overland  Tele- 
graph line  south  of  the  starling  point  of  Colonel  Warburton,  al- 
though not  successful  in  crossing  to  the  western  settlements,  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Luke  in  the  interior,  which  had  been 
•discovered  a  short  time  previously  by  Mr.  Giles,  and  named  by  him 
Xake  Amadeus.     From  this  point  M^.  Gosso  was  obliged  to  return. 
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Of  expeditions  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  space  only  permits  me  to 
mention  that  of  Mr.  W.  Hann,  in  Northern  Queensland,  who,  during 
the  months  from  June  to  Novemher,  1863,  explored  the  difScolt 
country  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Ljnd,  Mitchell  aAd  Bloom- 
field  rivers,  and  reached  Princess  Charlotte's  Bay. 

New  Guinea. — An  expedition  which  has  excited  much  interest 
among  geographers  and  naturalists  is  that  of  M.  Miklukho  MaUaj, 
a  Bussian  tavaiU,  to  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Afte 
passing  a  year  on  that  island,  in  Astrolabe  Bay,  this  traveller 
visited  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Hong-Kong,  proceeding  tiience 
to  Batavia,  where  he  stayed  for  a  time  with  the  Dutch  Govenxn'- 
Greneral  at  Biiitenzorg,  in  order  to  elaborate  the  materials  he  had 
collected  in  New  Guinea.  Notwithstanding  the  perils  and  hud- 
ships  undergone  during  his  first  expedition,  M.  Miklukho  Klakkr 
proposed  visiting  New  Guinea  a  second  time,  and,  according  to 
the  last  letters  received  from  him,  intended  leaving  the  island  of 
Java  at  the  end  of  1873.  His  intention  then  was  to  visit,  and 
reside  for  some  time  in,  Triton  Bay.    ' 

M.  Miklukho  Maklay  has  already  communicated  the  chief  reenlts 
of  his  anthropological  observations  to  the  Academician  Baer  at 
Dorpat.  In  the '  Natuurkundig  Tijdschrift  voor  Ncderlandish  Indie ' 
for  1873,  there  appeared  a  very  instructive  article  by  M.  Mikluilio 
Maklay,  under  the  title  "  Anthropologische  Bemerkung  tiber  die 
Papuas  der  Maclay-Kiiste  in  New  Guinea." 

More  rich  in  geogi-aphical  results  has  been  the  exploring  voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Basilisk,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Moresby,  along 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  this  great  island.     Captain  Moresby 
relates  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  giving  an  account  of 
his  remarkable  discoveries,  that  the  Basilisk,  having  accomplished, 
sooner  than  he  anticipated  the  mission  with  which  it  was  charged, 
viz.,  the  suppression  of  the  illegal  employment  of  Polynesian  natives 
by  the  pearl  shellers  in  Torres  Straits,  he  employed  his  spare  time 
in  attempting  to  complete  the  unfinished  survey  of  Captain  Owen 
Stanley  on  this  coast.    The  result  was  to  find  the  eastern  termi- 
nation of  the  land  very  different  in  configuration  from  -what  it  had 
been  represented  on  maps,  and  further,  the  discovery  of  a  magnificat 
harbour  on  the  south-east  coast.    I  need  not  dwell  further  on  the 
details  of  this  important  voyage,  which  have  already  been  published 
in  our  '  Proceedings,'  and  will  soon  appear  in  a  more  complete 
form  in  our  '  Journal,'  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
agreeable  picture  drawn  by  Captain  Moresby  of  the   native  in.- 
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ibitants  whom  he  found  at  this  eastern  extremity  of  New  Oainea, 
and  who  appear  to  be  totally  different  in  race,  as  they  are  in  the 

I  mildness  of  their  manners  and  in  their  hospitable  treatment  uf 
'visitors,  from  the  Hostile  Papnans  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
island.  Instead  of  the  ancompromising  hostility  with  which 
Btrangers  attempting  to  land  have  been  generally  mot  in  other 
portions  of  the  island,  Captain  Moresby  says  that,  althongh  on 
fill  possible  occasions  he  gave  his  crow  liberty  to  go  on  shore 
and  mix  freely  with  the  natives,  perfect  good  feeling  and  confi- 
dence prevailed  on  both  sides. 

This  contrast  between  the  races  of  the  east  and  west  has  also 
been  remarked  on  by  the  Kev.  Wyatt  Gill,  who  communicated  to 
the  Society  early  in  the  Session  an  interesting  account  of  his  three 
visits  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea  from  the  Mission  Stations  in 
tlie  islands  of  Torres  Straits.  Mr.  Gill  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
^bthe  natives  of  both  races  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  to 
^■BBcertain,  by  inquiries  of  the  resident  missionaries,  the  line  of 
^Paeparation  between  them,  wliich  on  the  south  coast  is  the  Manu- 
mauu  River.  All  the  coast  natives  west  of  this  river  belong  to  the 
black  or  negrillo  race,  while  east  of  this  a  light  copper-coloured 
race,  apparently  of  Malay  descent,  occupies  the  country.  It  was 
these  latter  with  whom  Captain  Moresby  had  to  deal,  and  he  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  their  docile  disposition  and  their  industry.  Since 
these  papers  wore  read  a  strong  reinforcement  has  left  this  coxmtry 
for  the  Mission  Stations  in  Torres  Straits,  and  a  small  coasting 
steamer,  the  gift  of  Miss  Baxter,  has  been  sent  out  to  enable  the 
missionary  parties  to  explore  thoroughly  the  south-eastern  coast  and 
ascend  the  rivers,  with  a  view  to  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
wonderful  country,  as  well  as  of  selecting  sites  suitable  for  mission 
stations. 

Whilst  English  explorers  have  been  thus  profitably  engaged  at 
the  eastern  end  of  New  Guinea,  more  than  one  party  of  tacan*  of 
mk  other  nations  have  been  doii^  good  work  at  the  western  extremity. 
"  Thus  Dr.  Meyer,  a  German  naturalist,  known  for  his  former  re- 
searches in  the  island  of  Celebes,  has  siicceeded  in  penetrating  a 
considerable  distance  mto  the  interior,  and  is  said  to  have  crossed 
the  isthmus  between  Great  Qeelvink  Bay  and  McClner  Inlet,  bnt 
we  have  not  at  present  seen  any  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  enterprising  traveller.  A  more  prolonged  investigation  of 
the  western  peninsula  and  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  especially 
the  Am  Group,  hiis  been  made  by  the  Italian  naturalist.  Dr.  Beccari, 
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and  his  companion,  Signor  D'Albertis,  the  latter  of  'whom  has  kteh 
returned  to  Europe,  bringing  with  him  the  -valuable  collectiong  a 
almoHt  all  branches  of  natural  history  acoamulated  by  their  tmitd 
labours,  the  chief  part  of  which,  I  believe,  is  destined  for  the  mnseim 
of  Glenoa,  now  under  the  management  of  the  Marqnis  Giasomo  Dom, 
himself  an  aocomplished  naturalist  and  a  former  fellow-traveller  d 
Dr.  Becoari.     Beccari  and  D'Albertis  explored  tc^ether  in  1873  tlie 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  near  Dorey ,  and  the  mountainous  am- 
try  of  the  Arfak  and  Atam  some  distance  in  the  interior ;  aad  Dr. 
Beccari  in  the  year  following  devoted  many  months  to  the  examiu- 
tion  of  the  Aru  and  K6  islands,  of  the  former  of  -which  he  hm  ten: 
home  a  sketch-map,  furnishing  a  welcome  oontribntion  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  little-known  group.    Other  Italian  explorers  are  Sigixr 
Q.  E.  Cerutti,  who  made  a  survey,  in  1870,  of  the  straits  betvea 
New  Guinea  and  the  island  of  Salwatly ;  Commandante  Loven  £ 
Maria,  of  the  corvette  Vettor  Piimi,  who,  in  1872  and  1873,  fiirtha 
examined  the  same  straits  and  the  channels  of  the  K^  and  An 
islands.   In  connection  with  these  important  explorations  by  Itsliu 
geographers  and  naturalists,  I  oi^ht  to  mention  that  the  resnln 
have  been  admirably  recorded  and  illustrated  by  excellent  laxfi 
in  the  periodical  work  entitled  '  Cosmos,'  oondacted  by  our  sbk 
Honorary  Associate,  Signor  Guido  Cora,  of  Turin. 

Africa. — Afirica  has  occupied  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
attention  of  the  Society  during  the  past  session,  and  on  everj  aide 
visible  progress  has  been  made  towards  filling  np  those  large  bUol 
spaces  on  the  map,  which  are  still  sources  of  such  interest  to  the 
geographer  and  such  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  the  enterprisii^ 
traveller. 

On  the  Western  Coast,  if  the  expedition  (gainst  the  Ashanteei 
has  not  added  much  to  our  geographical  records,  it  has  materially 
quickened  the  interest  attaching  both  to  the  Coast  conntry  and  the 
Niger  Valley.  It  has  directed  attention  to  quarters  -which  are  still 
unexplored,  and  effectually  tended  to  lessen  both  the  real  and 
imaginary  dangers  of  further  exploration,  besides  leading  to  the 
publication  of  much  information  regarding  the  country. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  what  we  have  received  &om  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  regarding  his  most  adventurous  expedition.  The  main  parts 
of  what  he  had  done  and  discovered  had  been  made  known  to  ns 
before  my  predecessor  last  addressed  you,  and  since  then  yon  haw 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  welcoming  Sir  Samuel  and  the  heroio 
partner  of  all  his  wanderings,  and  of  hearing  from  his  own  lips,  in 
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the  lectures  and  addresses  with  which  he  has  so  liberally  favoured 
us,  and  which  are  duly  recorded  in  onr  jonmals,  as  much  of  the 
detailed  history  of  his  aohieveraents  as  it  would  be  possible  to  com- 
municate without  the  publication  of  his  work,  which  is  so  anxiously 
expected  by  all  of  us.  Though  the  direct  geographical  results 
may  be  generally  confined  to  the  correct  ascertainment  of  points 
previously  visited  by  him,  and  the  filling  up  by  his  accomplished 
relation  and  fellow-traveller,  Lieutenant  Baker,  of  many  blanks  in 
parts  of  the  country  which  Sir  Samuel  had  discovered  in  former 
journeys,  most  im[)orlant  service  has  been  done  to  geography  by 
proving  the  accessibility  of  regions  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were 
practically  closed  to  European  travellers ;  and  we  may  every  j'ear 
hope  for  fresh  contributions  from  those  who  are  following  in  the 
path  so  energetically  and  successfully  opened  by  Sir  Samuel.  The 
transmission  by  him  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  which 
was  forwarded  across  the  Nile  Valley,  and  reached  Lieutenant 
Cameron  at  Unyanyembe,  is  in  itself  a  fact  of  no  small  importance, 
geographically,  as  indicating  the  foa.sibility  of  transit  by  routes 
which  had  previously  required  all  the  energy  of  Burton,  and  Spoke 
and  Grant  to  traverse. 

Yet  more  important  is  the  fact  which  Colonel  Grant  has  just 
learnt  from  a  letter  he  has  received  from  Colonel  Gordon,  that 
Lieutenant  Cameron's  reply  to  Sir  Samuel's  letter,  and  addressed  to 
Sir  Samuel  at  Gondokoro,  had  safely  reached  Colonel  Gordon.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  the  King  of  Uganda,  with  whom  Colonel  Gordon's 
predeoessor  had  established  friendly  relations,  is  able  to  insure  the 
conveyance  of  letters  from  the  outposts  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to 
those  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

It  is,  moreover,  clear  from  Colonel  Gordon's  letters  that  the 
di£Bculties  in  the  way  of  reaching  the  lakes  from  Egypt  have  been 
greatly  reduced  since  Sir  Samuel's  first  most  adventurous  journey. 

Colonel  Gordon  writes  from  Gondokoro  16th  April,  and  Khartoum 
4th  May.  His  letter  reached  London  17th  Juno— one  day  short  of 
two  months  from  Gondokoro.  lie  had  left  Cairo  21  st  February,  and 
Suez  the  22nd ;  arrived  at  Suakim  the  26th,  and  left  28th  ;  arrived 
at  Berber  8th  March,  and  left  the  9th ;  thus  reaching  Khartoum 
on  the  13th  March,  or  18  days  from  Suez. 

The  "  Sud,"  the  great  floating  vegetable  barrier,  which  so  effec- 
tually closed  the  navigation  of  the  river  when  Baker  went  up,  had 
been  cut  through  as  Baker  had  suggested,  so  the  route  to  Gondokoro 
was  open. 
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Colonel  Gordon  left  Ehartoam  the  21at  March,  and  reached  Gco^ 
koro  on  the  10th  ApriL  In  descending  again  from  Gondokorc.b 
reached  Eytoh  (5°  30' n.  lat)  on  the  10th  April,  and  Khartoamoa 
the  4th  May — 11  days  from  Clondokoro :  bnt  he  belierres  it  conldlt 
done  in  8  days.  He  expects  to  hare  TeaseLs  on  Ijake  Albert  TS'jiaa 
in  Novemher. 

In  another  letter,  dated  ELhartonm  4th  May,  Colonel  Gordtm  abta 
that  he  had  seen  an  embassy  from  King  M'tesa  of  Uganda  at  G<a- 
dokoro,  where  they  arrived  fonr  days  previous  to  himself.  Tbtj 
consisted  of  twelve  Waganda  and  one  Arab,  and  brought  presrati; 
amongst  which  was  a  cap  worked  by  M'tesa's  own  hands.  GoTisa'i 
baggage  had  not  arrived,  so  he  could  make  no  suitable  retnm;  Ixt 
he  sent  back  all  the  slaves,  his  own  cap,  and  some  pictmee,  te 
M'tesa. 

The  Waganda  witnessed  Gordon's  landing  in  state  from  Us 
steamer  at  Gondokoro ;  they  were  shown  the  engine  and  finnace, 
and  also  had  a  sail  in  the  steamer.  On  inspecting  the  sketches  of 
Waganda  in  Speke's  volume  of  the  '  Discovery  of  the  Souroes  of  tbe 
Nile,'  they  were  delighted  when  they  recognised  their  own  king,  ik 
mother,  and  other  sketches  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Garden 
tore  out  all  the  pictures  and  sent  them  to  M'tesa. 

The  Waganda  also  brought  two  letters  from  Lieutenant  Camann, 
dated  August  and  November  last.  These  gave  accounts  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  body  having  arrived,  of  Dillon's  death,  and  Murjdiy's 
resignation.  The  Waganda  told  Crordou  that  Cameron  intended  to 
go  by  Earagweh  to  the  north,  and  Grordon  gave  instructions  that 
every  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  Cameron,  should  he  reach 
Uganda.  The  King  of  Uganda  sent  for  a  male  and  female  donkey, 
a  man  who  would  teach  him  to  read  the  Koran,  a  writer,  and  a 
barber  to  shave  him. 

The  great  German  Expedition  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Congo 
has  been  fairly  started;  and  their  proceedings  are  regularly 
recorded  in  a  publication  i£sued  by  the  German  African  Society,  of 
which  seven  or  eight  numbers  have  already  appeared. 

The  Expedition  under  Lieutenant  Grandy,  which  was  equipped 
by  Mr.  James  Young,  with  a  view  to  meeting  Livingstone,  should 
he  have  turned  his  steps  westward,  has  hithei-to  not  been  attended 
with  the  results  hoped  for.  Nor  has  the  Expedition  under  laeittenant 
Cameron  as  yet  added  much  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  tho'o^h 
it  was  effectual  in  affording  to  the  followers  of  Livingstone  useful 
aid  at  a  critical  part  of  their  journey  homeward  with  the  body  of 
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tho  great  traveller.     Lieutenant  Cameron,  when  we  last  heard  of 
&I    him,  had  reached  Ujiji,  aud,  finding  that  he  should  not  he  able  to 

tti-avel  ^s•est  of  tlie  lake  for  some  months,  was  preparing  to  explore 
by  boat  the  south-western  shores.  The  losses  he  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  his  two  promising  companions.  Dr.  Dillon  and 
'^  young  Mr.  Moflat,  and  by  tho  invaliding  of  Lieutenant  Murphy, 
will  be  fresh  in  your  recollection  ;  but,  from  what  I  know  of  his 
pluck  and  determination,  I  entertain  hopes  of  his  yet  achieving 
distinction  and  adding  to  our  information  regarding  the  lake-region 
by  his  single-handed  exertions,  should  his  health  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  journey. 

Maiij-  gaps,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  filled  up  on  tho 
eastern  side  by  Dr.  Kirk,  Captain  Elton,  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Eiskine, 
P6re  Homer,  and  others. 

One  of  the  great  geographical  events  of  the  year  has  been  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Schweinfiirth's  Travels,  the  valuable  results  of  which 
I  were  glanced  at  in  describing  the  grounds  for  conferring  on  that 
accomplished  traveller  the  highest  honour  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  bestow.  Tho  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information  on  so 
many  subjects,  which  he  has  collected,  assures  me  that  in  his 
future  travels  he  will  record  those  astronomical  determinations 
of  distances,  which  alone  are  wanting  to  render  his  work  one  of 
the  most  complete,  as  it  is  among  the  most  suggestive  of  modern 

(travels. 
But  the  main  interest  of  the  year  centres  in  the  most  important 
contribution  to  geographical  knowledge  which  wo  have  received  for 
many  years  past,  in  the  journals  of  our  own  Livingstone.  Nothing 
■  can  exceed  the  minuteness  and  careful  accuracy,  as  far  as  his 
means  went,  of  tho  notes  kept  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  Xo  less  than 
17  pocket  rough-note  books,  filled  with  careful  memoranda  of  each 
day's  journey,  were  found  among  his  papers;  and  whenever  ho 
made  a  long  halt,  he  appears  carefully  to  have  written  out  his 
journal  in  a  connected  narrative,  and  to  have  plotted  on  map-paper 
every  portion  of  his  track.  All  tho  voluminous  data  thus  collected, 
appear,  as  far  as  can  l)0  ascertained,  to  have  been  recovered,  and 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  T.  S.  Livingstone,  who 

tis  preparing  them  for  publication  ;  and  a  very  cursory  oxamiuatiou 
of  their  contents  shows  that  they  are  full  of  the  most  valuable 
geographical  information  regarding  tho  whole  region  between  tho 
third  aud  twelfth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  east  longitude.      It  is  more  than  pro- 
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bable  that  when  the  whole  is  before  as,  and  fitted  in  witli  tk 
contribations  of  other  recent  travellers,  we  may  find  that  ntiid 
more  has  been  filled  np  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  map  of  Afrkt 
than  we  as  yet  are  aware  of.  I  have  noticed  very  briefly,  intk 
short  sketch  of  the  great  traveller's  labours,  the  salient  points  is  kk 
later  contributions  to  geographical  science,  and  we  await  the  folk 
information  we  hope  for  in  his  published  journals. 

Condtttion. — Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  oar  proceedings  daring  tbe 
past  year.    It  gives,  I  hope,  some  ground  for  confidence  in  fiv 
inherent  vitality  of  this  great  Society ;  bat  more  tlian  this,  it  is, I 
trust,  one  of  the  many  satisfactory  circumstances  to  which  we  may 
look  as  proofs  of  national  vitality.    It  shows  a  substantial  taitt 
among  large  masses  of  our  countrymen  for  all  that  pertaics  to 
geography;  fyi  exploration,  however  arduous;    for   scientific  in- 
vestigation, however  intricate ;  and  for  faithful,  honest  record  d 
failures  as  well  as  of  successes.    The  taste  for  such  labours  csimo: 
co-exist  with  a  worn-out  national  nature,  or  Avith  the  causes  of 
national  decay.     AVo  all  know  how  much  this  great  Society  owes  in 
Boyal  patronage,  and  to  the  lifelong  labours  of  Presidents  like  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  to  Associates  and  travellers  like  Livingstcme; 
but  Princes  may  found  and  foster  with  Eoyal  bounty  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  such  studies,  philosophers  may  instruct  them,  great 
travellers  may  make  them  the  depositories  of  their  discoveries,  still 
the  society  cannot  flourish,  as  ours  has  done,  unless  there  be  in  the 
national  constitution  the  vital  springs  of  active  national  life;  and 
from  the  day  when  Prince  Henry  founded  the  first  Geographical 
Society  on  a  weather-beaten  promontory  of  Portugal,  up  to  this 
moment,  we  find  that  such  societies  have  flourished  as  the  nation 
was  vigorous   and   growing.     And  now,  when  this  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  ours,  approaching  the  first  half-centuty  of  its 
existence,  boasts  itself  as   the  parent  of  33  similar    institutions 
which  have   been  founded  in  all  parts  of  the   world,    since  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  led  the  way,  we  find  that  everywhere 
they  prosper  as  the  nation  prospers,  and  where  the  nation  is  weak 
or  efifete  they  are  sure  to  languish.     But  while  this  vigorous  vitality 
gives  to  our  Society  much  substantial  cause  for  satisfaction,  let  ns 
look  well  to  our  laurels.    Great  nations,  like  France,  Italy,  and 
America,  like  Germany  and  Russia,  have,  since  our  Society  was 
founded— 44  years  ago — established  Societies  of  their  ovni,  whose 
activity  gives  to  them  the  same  evidence  of  national  enterprise  and 
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lifo  as  ours  :  and  if  wts  slacken  our  pace,  either  from  indolence  or 
Belf-complacency,  wo  may  be  passed  in  the  race. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Society  may  well  turn  its  attention 
in  two  directions.  First,  let  us  look  to  the  qunlificatious  of  our 
travellers.  No  country  possesses  in  such  perfection  the  best  raw 
material.  The  strong  physical  constitution,  the  buoyant  energy 
(physical  as  well  as  mental),  the  keen  power  of  observation,  the 
good-humoured  indifference  to  opposition  and  danger — the  determi- 
nation not  to  be  beaten — are  more  common  among  our  youth,  more 
lasting  among  our  seniors,  than  in  most  other  races ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  very  abundauce  of  natural  gifts  is  apt  to  give 
us  a  dangerous  contempt  for  artificial  culture.  How  often  have 
our  Working  geographers  lamented  the  neglect  of  systematic  train- 
ing by  some  of  our  most  enterprising  travellers !  How  few  have 
imitated  Livingstone  in  his  life-long  devotion  to  his  own  education 
in  all  that  makes  an  accurate  observer,  as  well  as  an  active  explorer! 
How  rarely  do  we  see  men  training  themselves  as  Schweinfiirth 
and  Hiidebrand  have  done,  tlirough .years  of  preliminaiy  travel  and 
study,  with  their  eye  always  fixed  on  some  great  future  enterprise  f 
It  is  this  which,  to  my  mind,  gives  its  special  value  to  what  has 
been  so  well'  undertaken  by  our  associates,  Mr.  Galtun  and  Mr. 
Brodrick,  in  connection  with  geographical  studies  in  our  public 
Bohools,  and  in  which,  at  Dr.  Adand's  suggestion,  we  hope  to 
interest  our  Universities. 

But  we  must  also  take  care  that  our  own  Government  shall  find 
good  reasijn  fur  supporting  us  when  wo  have  need  of  State  assistance. 
In  other  countries  the  work  may  be  done  when  you  have  once  inte- 
rested some  great  Ktatesmau  in  an  enterprise  of  exploration ;  but  here, 
in  England,  when  our  great  statesmen  succeed  to  office,  they  are  apt 
to  distrust  themselves,  and  are  sometimes  distrusted  by  their  coun- 
trymen, in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their  convictions,  or  the 
clearness  of  theb  views,  when  projects  of  science  come  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  public  treasury.  Onr  Ministers  are  trutttees 
for  the  public  purse,  and,  most  righteously,  jealous  guardians  of 
their  trust.  Every  proposal  for  State  assistance  is  scanned  as  if  it 
were  a  plot  to  rob  the  Treasury,  and  to  gain  their  support  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  carry  with  us  the  verdict  of  the  scientifio 
world,  we  must  also  bring  to  bear  on  them  the  conviotiona  of 
great  industrial  classes,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  taxpayers. 
It  is  the  more  important  to  recollect  this,  because,  in  many  of  our 
great  exploring  enterprises,  I  look  upon  Government  cooperation  as 
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worth  much  more  than  the  grant  of  public  money.  Few  me&  3.-> 
better  trained  for  travel  than  the  scientifio  branches  of  our  »nr. 
and  navy  (the  men,  let  me  observe,  aa  well  as  the  officers),  ande. 
personal  enterprise  can,  especially  in  such  arduons  tasks  aa  Antr: 
exploration,  compensate  for  the  lack  of  that  strict  discipline  iriild 
is  nowhere  among  ns  fonnd  in  snch  perfection  as  in  our  natira^ 
forces.  AVhile,  then,  we  do  all  that  is  in  onr  own  power  to  tnit 
our  travellers,  let  ns  relax  no  effort  to  carry  -with  ns  the  eatii. 
sympathy  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  our  conntry. 

We  must  not  separate  without  recording  in  an  especial  nuums 
our  obligations  to  the  University  of  London  for  the  courtesy  vitl 
which  they  have  continued  to  allow  ns  the  use  of  this  magnilVMi 
Hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  The  readiness  with  wldd 
this  facility,  whenever  applied  for,  has  been  accorded  ns,  ii  tk 
more  gratifying,  as  I  feel  assured  that  a  body  so  oarefol  of  Hk 
interests  confided  to  their  charge,  as  the  Senate  of  the  UniveiatT. 
thereby  recognise  the  desire  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Societjb 
contribute  in  its  own  sphere  to  the  sound  and  thoroogh  ednca&c 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen. 


ill 
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Gold  of  Ashantee.  294. 
Gold-pita  of  Africa,  287. 
Golownin,  Capt.,  captivity  of;  in  Japaa,  !3i. 
Gondokoro,  53,  54. 
Gool  Horad,  112. 
Gordon,  Col.,  Letter  on  tho  Kaahgar  ITaaa, 

429 ;  extracU  of  tetters  from.  438, 43i. 
Gorilla,  or  soko,  Liringatona'a  deacriptia  d 

258,  276. 
Goakavitch,  M.,  230. 
Gonrban-Naidji  chain,  80. 
Grand  Chaeo,  120. 
Grant,  Col.,  146. 
Graa>  Ulauda,  185. 
Grave,  town,  186.. 
Gieat  Bahama  Bank,  397. 
Great   Wall   of  China.   150.  152.  187,17; 

174;  Notes  of  a  Journey  ootaidetht,) 

Dr.  S  W.,  Buahell,  149  et  ttq. 
Giegory's  Bluff,  8S. 
Orinnell  Land,  14. 
Groavenor,  Hon.  T.  G.,  149. 
Grtlber,  John,  German  miaaiooary,  82  ned 
Guaranee  language,  123  and  fiote. 
Guijas  large  fluids  of,  423. 
GuUlaff,  Dr.,  466. 

Ha]-t«ng,  171. 
HakodaU,  227. 
Hall,  Capt,  death  of,  20. 
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H    Hallcr,  Dr.,  32.S. 

Ui  Valley  and  the  Watei -.System   of  Russian 

■    Uomilton.  Mr.  A  ,  193. 

Tnrkistan.  t«per  on.  by  Mr.  A.  VV.  Dilke, 

■    Hann,  Mr.  W.,  Etp«dilion  of,  in  Korthfrn 

246  Ct  Mq. 

W        Qu«eo>Uuid,  87  ft  t&j. 

loternaiioual  Gengraphicil  Congress  in  Pans 

^       HuiitHD,  Prot.,  obituai7  noUoe,  517. 

of  1875,- Circular  o(,  453;  Programme 

l;       HuapouUc  Rirer,  135. 

of,  454  et  utj. 

li        11*1  ii  Mountaiiia,  193. 

Irroini-ei,  Adm..  368.  369,  371,  374. 

1^      HanJingrr  KjonJ,  MA. 

Iriawaddy  Kiver,  463,  464. 

Hurley,  Col.,  IM.  1B6. 

Ishhikari  Kiver,  231,  232. 

tv,      Halt,  Mr  ,  Mneorologioal  Obaerrations  of.  49. 

Ish-Kaiiian  Paw,  439. 

I        Haalingi,  Capt.,  36. 

IMaiiU.,  Hoatini;,  of  the  Albert  N'yani.i,  144. 

ig.     Hatlera..  Cape,  395.  400.  403,  404. 

Ismidl  Pasha,  143. 

M'     HsKlolej,  Mr.,  389. 

Ismailia,  138. 

m    Hay«»,  l»r.,  386,  374,  376. 

Issyk-kul,  or  "  Hot  Lake,"  249,  250,  251. 

■    Hajrtcr  Mand,  27,  49. 

Iwuni,  mioea  of,  232. 

■^     Hay  ward,  Mr.,  11  J. 

Heath  Point,  ^  ;  bUud,  37. 

Hellwald.  M.  von,  251. 

Jibal-Dhila",  sandstone  plateau.  199.           J 

ft     Hend<n«>n,  Mr.  C,  127. 

Jabal-Uaiii,  gorgra  uf  the,  1»5.                   ^^H 

■     HerKhel,  Sir  John,  325,  347,  349,  352,  36S, 

Jibal-Najam,  1U7.                                          ^^H 

403. 

Janes  Tablelan.l,  lOt!.                                      "^ 

Uigginbntham,  Mr.,  133,  138. 

Japan,  contrast   of  tree*   in  the  scenery  of.        1 

Hildebrandl,  Dr.  11. 

229.                                                                          1 

Hiniaii  lange,   167. 

Jordine,  Mears.,  lost  cattle  of,  96.                        1 

Hidloud,  Sir  Henty,  obitumy  DOtic«,  325. 

Jar.hin»ki.  M.  Th.,  372.                                  ^J 

Holrowood,    Mr.    K.,    Letter    on    Miywara's 

Jiiujs,  Valley  of,  205.                                 ^^H 

account  of  ihe  lait  Journey  and  Dmtb  of 

Jeffreys,  Mr.  J.  Gwyn,  3.                           ^^H 

Or.  Livingatone,  244  tt  s»q. 

Je-ho,  or  "  Hoc  Kirer,"  163.                        ^^H 

Homie,  18t>. 

Jehol,  city.  149  ;  palace  of,  1«1.                  ^H 

Bomogataki  Volcano,  228. 

••  Jerry,"    of  Mr.  Uann's   party,  attempte^^ 

Hooker,  Dr.,  333. 

capluie  of,  100. 

Horner,  Dr.,  344. 

Jews -harp,  Malay,  174. 

Hotham,  Sir  Charles.  137. 

Johnson,  Mr.,  (iovemor  at  Leh,  437.                    | 

Haiang^hiii-pu,  hiimlet,  151. 

JohnstoD,  Dr.  Keith,  118,  367,  369. 

Hruo  Lan  kiver,  159. 

,  Mr.  Keith,  jun.,  269,  272. 

Hsing.ho-choig,  ruins  of,  1 54. 

Jordnnus,  Fnar,  173. 

U>aan-hun-fu,  city,  151 ;  valley,  153. 

Jumlln  Mountains,  197.                                ^^^fl 

Huancarelica,  quick>ilver  roinea  of,  2u5. 

Junction  Creek.  107.                                      .^^H 

Huaug-ku-tun,  town,  161,  162. 

Jute,  preparation  of.  19.                              ^^^H 

Hue,  Abbe,  82.  86,  156,  173. 

^^^H 

Hudaon  Kirer,  340,  343. 

^^^1 

Hughe.,  Mr.  W.  W.,  183. 

KIdiige,  71.                                                     ^^1 

Uuiah,  Capt.,  293. 

Kaguehima,  medical  school  at,  339.              .^^H 

Uni-t<ung-uu  Lama  temple.  158. 

Kalahari  L>r<eit,  5u3.                                     ^^^| 

Humboldt,  M..  120,  360.  424. 

Kalgan  rnngf,  153.                                          ^^^H 

Hume.  Mr.  Hamillon,  obituary  notice,  532. 

Kaluni^wefii  Kiver,  264.                                   ^^^ 

Hunt,  Capt.  E.  B..  395. 

Katiinii,  Cliief,  61 ;  hostility  of  his  aco   to 

,  Mr.  Kobert.  124. 

Sir  S.  Baker,  57. 

K    Huichinton,  Mr.  K.,  195. 

Kane,  starvation  of  his  party  due  to  mutiny. 

1 .Mr.   T.    J..  217;    Across   the 

20. 

An'lns  Iri'm  CViUao.  2u4  «t  uq. 

Knn^-hi,  Emperor,  149. 

Hiiznit  Begum,  shrine  of,  441. 

Knnijin,  city,  169. 

B    Hyircs,  mild  dimate  of.  .M22. 

Kama  Peninsula,  371.                                  ^^^1 

I 

Kanynnye,  7.-<.                                              ^^H 

■ 

Kara  Sea,  371.                                              ^^B 

Ibo  Batata,  17J. 

Karabnghu,31t.                                           ^^H 

Ibrahimeya.  139.  140. 

Karakoium  Pass,  US,  113.                          ^H 

Ichinor,  Lake,  abuadjnoe  of  waterfowl  in, 

KaiakuU  two  Ukea  >o  culled,  436 ;  name  in. 

154. 

discrimioately  applieil  to  lakei  by  Kirghix 

IIaK  KiUimbn's  capital,  245. 

and  UsUfgs,  433 ;  diiainage  uf  the,  solved. 

Hi,  Chlne«e  aauvitl  latablinhmcuta  it,  363  ; 

431. 

Kiver.  :5a^^^ 

Kargfaalik,  towa,  1 15,      ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

L       ,^^K. 

.^^^^^^1 
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Kai^Kan-Usn  River,  248. 

Kurama  Falls  141. 

Kash  KiTer,  349. 

KMhgar,  Gcoftraphioal  Rasnlta  of  Mr.  7or- 

■ytii'a  HMoa  to.  Sir  H.  Rawliono  on, 

414  et  teq. 
Katoono,  Banraoga  diief.  268. 
Kaunga,  ropper-minvi  of,  257. 
KaUu,  TiUaKC  32 ;  Rirer,  32. 
Kaafmaon,  Geo.,  409. 
KaukaUn,  famoiu  Arab  >trong)ioM,  199. 
Kaich  and  Taborah,  iieatitj  of,  178. 
Keith,  Mr.,  219. 
Kenia,  Mount,  278. 
Kmatij  Kirer,  head  waterg  of,  106. 

,  the  unfortunate  explorer,  89. 

Kmtia  prooera,  43. 

Kereteaoo,  37. 

Khojent,  409. 

Kida,  hamlet,  38. 

Kikunja  mouth  of  the  Lafig),  74. 

Kilimanjaro,  278. 

KinwKi,  Mr.  Luiuki,  JapaneM  Secretary  of 

Lection,  240. 
Kipo  Idand,  34. 
Kirohner  Range,  87. 
Kirghii  mode  of  italking,  421 . 
Kir!;,  Dr.,  lU,  145;  oo  the  Lufigi  River 

Delta,  74  at  uq. 
Kizil  Sa,  or  Ka»hgar  River,  417,  425.  426; 

villaj^,  225. 
Kizim  Tchik  ravine,  247 ;  River,  248. 
Kizzilyart  PUin,  431. 
Kliiproth,  M.,  170,  425. 
Kolc  Rabat,  village,  324. 
Kokand,  a    Montb'a    Journey  in,  by  Mr. 

Kugene  Schuyler,  408  tt  uq. 

,  city,  409 ;  baxaar,  413. 

Koko-uor  Lake,  79. 

Kolobeng,  501  ;  atrocities  of  the  Dutch  Boan 

at,  b(a. 
Koatakos,  409. 
Kpong,  toim,  189,  190,  lAI. 
Kuang-jen-ling  ridge.  166. 
Kubini  Khan.  149,  154, 157. 
Kuei-hua-Ohfing,  city,  76. 
Kukerantimy,  287. 
Kuldjn,  Old  and  New,  247. 
KQm,  or  moving  sand,  443. 
Kuma  Kiver,  3u9. 
Knnduz,  Meer  of,  433. 
Kunges  Rivrr,  249. 
Ku-Pei-Kou  Pass,  77 ;  town,  167. 
Kur  River,  309. 
Kurmadan  glacier,  US. 
Kuro  Siwo,  or  Pacific  "Gulf  Stream,"  364. 
Kutemaldv    River,  a   mere   overflow   canal, 

253. 


Werda,  Dr.  de,  504. 
^y  Frankliu'e  Bay,  14. 


Laiog.  Mr.  Arthur,  24«. 

Laird,  Mr.  Macgrrgor.  194. 

Lan-ho  Kver.  166. 

Lai>g>ping-hien,  town.  166. 

Ungirtoo.  Mr.,  S34.  350.  384-38*1. 

LawTBOoe,  Mr.,  236. 

Lawva  acrub,  denaity  of,  102. 

LeiehhaHt.  87. 

Lcitner,  Dr^  116. 

Lmu.   Profeaaor,    351   and  M<e.  $S3,  M. 
365. 

Leopold,  Port.  16.  17. 

Levi,   Prof.  Leone,    on    the   Ceepapli]  n 
Remaroes  of  Paraguay,  1 17  et «;. 

Liemba,  lower  portico  of  Taagaoyda,  16. 

Lilley.  Hoont,  93. 

Lincoln,  Lake,  of  LiringirtaDe,  265. 

Linyanta,  504.  505. 

LIvingitone.  Dr..  6.  9,  111.  146, 147. 141 
174,  180 ;  igporta  as  to  bit  dotii,  \X, 
145,149,  176.   182;  confinnatKarfi^ 
truth  in  latter*  from  Ueata.  Canmt  ti 
Murphjr  of  the  Eact-Coaat  Aid  iifebm. 
176-180.  and   in  a  deipatch    fran  (y 
-Prideaux,  Acting  Coosul-General,  Zuata, 
181 ;  Civil  Liat   annuity  to  hie  lUlia, 
175;  ofler  of  interment  in  Wertnaik 
Abbey  by  Dmn   Stanley.  182;  trnrH 
the  body  at  Zanzibar.  221  ;  landiii;  rf  Ik 
remains  at  Sonthanapton,  and  amanaBt 
for   the    Public    Funeral    in  Weanttt 
Abbey,  243  ;  Maj  wara's  account  of  kiilia 
journey  and  death,   244  *t  uq.;  jmfA 
of  the  publication  of  a  Narrative  rf  ki 
Travels  by  his  aon.  Mr.  T.  S.  Livi^iiai 
255 ;  lettera  of  the  late  explorer  to  Sc 
Bartle  Frere.   255.    261.   to  Sr  H.  C 
Kawlioion,  267.  270,  to  the  late  St  a.  I 
Murchison.    374,    and   L  B.    Bnitkmili, 
lilsq..  278 ;  Government  grant  tolmbaiiy, 
and  to  meet  outstanding  liabilitia  rf  ki 
late  Expedition.  408  ;  further  previnao  b 
the  transport  of  hia  remaioa  to  Ca^laai 
and  their  public  interment,  445 ;  Rr|»t  a 
the  Council  on  the  Arrangeaients  for  Ik 
funeral,  445-450  ;    Report  of  the  praxdt- 
ings  of  the  Delegates  at  Southampton,  444: 
examination  and  verification  of  the  renns 
by  Sir  William  Fergasaon.  447;  theeatiR 
cost  of  the   funeral    nndertakeo   by  tin 
Government,  450 ;   ofaitoary    notice,  497 
et  acq. 

.  Charlea,  obituary  notice,  S12. 

,  Mr.  T.  S.,  254.  255. 

IJast-Coaat     Relief    Eipediboo. 

letten  trum  Lieut.  Cameron  on  tin  Pro- 
gress of,  69  tt  seq. ;  468. 

Lizard,  mode  of  cookiiq;  the,  41. 

Loanda,  505. 

Lob,   Lake,  83  note;    a    aeries  of  nanhr 
■wamps,  440. 

Lobor^  139  ;  tribe,  56. 
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Lockbiirt.  Dr.,  174. 
••  Lows  ■•  deposit,  150,  1.52. 
Lofoten  I'Unds,  S7I. 
Lomond,  Loch,  322  nott. 
Lopei,  Duart«,  147. 

,  Grn.,  Pi-eddeat  of  Pariguaj,  137. 

Louis*  Crmk,  91. 

Lunliiln  Kiver,  256.  265,  aS9,  373,  274. 

Ludlw  Dsmje,  2S8.  270,27.1. 

Liifi^n  Kiver  Drita,  ExuniiuitioD  of,  bj  I>r. 

Kit  It,  74  «t  leij. 
Lnfira  Hirer,  2.'>H. 
Luiif^rengeii  Kirer,  7t. 
Lrdia  laland,  28. 
Lyman,  Mr.,  a.tS. 
Lynd  Kiver,  87,  107. 


M.ilnUii,  Ken«  of  Dr.  Lirin^tone'i  enoonnter 

with  a  lion,  500. 
Macartney,  Karl,  149,  165. 
Maoleiritt,  Mount,  107. 
Maoionell,  Mr.,  127  itott. 
Ma-<-huaii-txa,  Tillage,  168. 
Maokenxit,  Biahnp.  508. 
Mkolmr,  Sir  Thoma«,  504. 
Maoresn,  Mr.,  2:J5. 
Madeira,  alaracta  of  the,  230. 
Mafiit  Uland,  74. 

Mahom-d  Afiul  Khnn,  Renldir,  429,  439. 
Maino,  Cliier,  32. 
Maiwara,  liii  account  of  the  la«t  journey  and 

d«th  of  Dr.  LiTing<toQe,  244  «t  tej. 
Miikolnlo  tribe,  263. 504,  505. 
Makrnm,  town,  409. 
Malaganal  Kirer,  248. 
Malakni,  or  ghotts,  31,  33. 
Malayan  race,  the,  48. 
Malinowiky,  Sefior,  2J5,  206,  211 . 
Manao  Ki>er,  39. 
Maogaia,  natire*  of,  33. 
Maoi^anja  trilie,  o08. 
Manghaii,  or  Mankow,  464,  465. 
Maaitu  Kalun  station,  160. 
Maoumanit  Kirer,  39,  42,  573 ;  natirei,  40 ; 

dialect,  45. 
Manyuetna  country,  258,  374. 
Mapu  Hirer,  4'J. 
ManillMahee,  town,  426. 
^-^— ,  Keport  of  Trip  to.  from  Kaah- 

gar,  by  Capt.  J.  Biddulph,  425. 
Martarah,  village,  201. 
Harenga  Mkali  plain,  72. 
Ilarcra  itraam,  42. 
Margilan,  town,  412. 
Maria  expnlition,  diuatroos.  46. 
Markham.  Mr.  C.  R.,  46,  217,  220;  on  the 

Disooveriea  of  the  Polaris  and  Voyage  of 

the  Arclic,  12  et  lej,;  on  l^ilroad  and 

Sieam  CummunicaMon  in  ^athern  Peru, 

212«t«<7. 
»- ,  Commander,  12,  I.S,  18. 


Maraeillei,  aea  eraponition  at,  SQ-S, 

Martina,  M.  Charlea,  SIX 

Ha»lka,  or  ninr  snuoo,    Liriogitone'a  de- 

acription  ot',  271. 
Mavndi,  53,  142;  horrible  funereal  rtt*a  of 

the  King  of,  60. 
Mithna,  rillage.  196. 
Matipn  I-lnnd,  244. 
Mattumai,  234. 
Matucana,  209. 

Mauat,  drums  of  the.  34  ;  race,  35. 
Maury,  CipL,  335.  349.  391  nolo,  403. 
M'Clure,  Vioe-Adm.,  oliituary  notice,  533, 
Mcfarlane,  Ker.  Mr.,  43. 
McRahan,  Mr.,  253. 
Mcf^hrc,    Peruriao    Railway  engineer,    206,* 

208,  210. 
McMahoQ,  Lieut. -Col.  A.,  oo  onr  Proapecta 
of  opening   a    Houte    to    .Soulh-Weatem 
China,  and   Explomt'ona  of  the  French  tn 
Tonquin  and  Cnroho'lia,  463  et  Mq. 
Meditenanean.  cause  of  bl(ien.>sB  of  ita  water, 

32.1  mtg ;  Phrsioal  Geography  of,  319. 
Meipia,    Mr.    H.,    the  "  Hallway    King "  of 

Peru,  206.211.  214. 
Mekong  or  Oambodtt  Rirer,  exploration  of, 

463. 
Melaleuca  bark,  36. 
Mflgar,  Capt.,  steiun<^rs   lannchad  on  Laka 

Titicaci  by.  214,  216. 
Mehnlle  Bay,  16. 
Meoam  River,  463. 
Mentone,  ctuse  of  mild  elimitt  of,  333. 
Mer  Mand,  37. 

Merir.ile,  Mr.  Herman,  obituary  notice,  533. 
Merm?t,  Abhe.  230. 
Meixie,  lost  citr  of,  357 . 
Meyer,  Dr..  47,  307,  343,  384. 
Mi.tut<e  tribe*,  464. 
Mi.l.leo.lorf,  M.  ron,  369,  371,  372. 
Mier,  Mr.  John,  125. 
Mifhik  forirw?,  195. 
Miller,  G«n.,  Intendenl«  ofCuioo.  220. 
Millingen,    Dr.    i\,  Noki  of  a  Joaniey 

Yemen,  194  et  uj. 
Milne  Bank.  405. 

,  .Sir  Alexander,  402. 

Ming-r»l  hill,  58,418. 
Minyoro  country,  58,  141 , 
Miru  Shadee,  113. 

Terek  Kort,  418. 

'  .MiMionary  TrareU"  of    Dr.    LiTingstone, 

freit  pipularity  of,  507. 
Michell,  Mr.  K.,  ihA. 
Mimioaes  territory,  131. 
Mitchell  Hirer,  92,  106. 
Mitfnrd,  .Mr.,  241 ;  and   Sntow,  tnrcla  of, 

236. 
Moenekuna,  Chief,  274. 
.Moern,  Uke,  256.  272,  274. 
Motfit,  llr.,  499. 

^  jun.,  death  of,  69. 
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Mohunnxd  Bogiiarib,  147. 
Mohn,  PnfcMor,  344,  367,  368,  369. 
lloIlciido,portor,213. 
Mong-to-hien,  464,  465. 
Uomb}',  C«pt.  I.,  47,  49 ;  on  Breant  Di«- 
coreriw  in  th«  tjouth-Eutcrn  Put  of  Hew 

Ouinan,  82  it  leq. 

,  Port,  26 ;  Iilud,  27. 

Mori  bntkwater,  233 ;  village,  228. 
Uorimichi,    H.     Motoai,   Japanne    CKargf 

fAffain$,  240. 
Moro^Jocba,  coppar-milief  of,  205. 
Moaquito  Coast,  394  not*. 
Motoka,  marauding  anterpriM  of,  265. 
Moonitf  Jiitrict,  72. 
Mountaina  of  the  Mooo,  278. 
Moarilyao  Itlxnd,  27. 
Howatt,  Ur.  Jaroe^  128. 
Mpabala  iaiet,  264. 
Mpanga  Saoga,  73. 
MUhry,  Dr.,  373,  374. 
Muioyi  Uieghan,  70. 
Mukoodokera  Kirer,  71. 
Mukrood,  Shah,  441. 
Mukurani  Creek,  74. 
Mulgrare,  Mount,  93,  106. 
Mantklwh,  Tillage,  195. 
Mango  Paik,  194. 
MttnaUr,  Count,  adroowledgment  of  receipt 

of  Gold    Medal  on   behidf  of  Dr.  Geoiig 

Sebweinrorth,  489. 
Mnradin  Bek,  411. 
Muran  Wei-chaog,  imperial  hnnting-groondi, 

149, 160. 
Murdiiaon,  Sir  R.  I.,  51,  I2A,257,2ti9,301, 

494,  514,  520 ;  early  appradation  of  Dr. 

LiTingatone'a   capabilitiea  at  an  explorer, 

503,-504,  507. 
Murghibi,  437. 

Marphjr,  Lieut,  69,  178,  182. 
Mumy,  Mr.  Mungo,  503. 

,  ReT.  A.  W.,  31,  46  note. 

Muatard,  lamp-oil  ezptcMed  from,  197. 
Mwootaotige,  144. 


Namtchital-Oulan-mouren  River,  82. 

Nani  Siogh,  112. 

Nan-kou  Pan,  150. 

Na«8,  Capt,  317,  327,  330,  333,  336,  354, 

355,  358,  393,  408. 
"NarrowV  the,  401,402. 
Nanick  Asylum,  n«ar  Bombay,  182,  260. 
N^ri,  Chevalier  Cristotbro,  551. 
Nation,  Hr.,  87,  88,  101. 
Negrito  noea,  the,  47. 
New,  Rer.  Chnrlei,  281. 
New  Guinea,  Keoent  Discoreriea  in  the  Sooth* 

Eastern  Part  of,  Capt.  I.  Moresby  on,  22 

tt  uq. ;  natives  of,  29 ;  pottery  of,   29 ; 

weapon*  and  canoes  of,  29 ;  three  viaitc  to, 

bjr  Ksr.  W.  W.  Gill,  31  ft  itq. 


Newberry,  Moant,  0«. 

Newman  Bay,  IS. 

N'gami,  Luke,  503. 

Nicholaon,  Sir  Charlea,  48. 

Nile,  the,  changed   to  a  swamp,  5S;  lii^ 

stone's  suppanii  aoaroe  of,  377. 
—  raarahea,  horrible  effluvium  6rem,  131 
Nilo,  Lagoa  do,  147. 
Sipa  fruticant,  43. 
Noggur  or  Nile  boat,  133. 
Nooda  Creek,  90. 
Nonoo  River,  38. 
Normanby  Kiver,  99,  105. 
Northbrook,  Lord,  415. 
Northern  Queeoalaiv),  Uann's  Ezpeditjas  : 

87  It  $tq. 
Norwegian  Fjords,  thermal  cooditioo  oC  W 
Nubar  Pa>ha,  51,  52. 
Nubra  River,  115. 
Nullipor«s,tbe,381. 


Oaky  Creek,  100. 

Obogoo,  289. 

Oceanic  Circulation,  Fortber  loquirits  c, ' 
Dr.  W.  B.  Qupenter,  301.  L— lila 
Seas  :— Caapiao,  Sii8  ;  Red  Ses,  31 
Mediterranean,  319 ;  Black  Sei,  S 
Baltic,  341 ;  Norwegian  Fjords,  34 
Sea  of  Okholsh,  344;  Solu  Sea,  » 
II. — Geneial  Oceanic  Circalatioii,  3' 
The  Atlantic :  '  Challenger  '  Tempettn 
Survey,  354;  ita  Thermal  Stm 
cation,  362.  Relatire  Influence  of 
General  Oceanic  Circulation,  and  «f 
Gulf-Stream,  365.  Influeooe  on  the  I 
tribution  of  Animal  Life,  380.  Affa 
L— The  Gibraltar  Current,  384.  A|^ 
II.— Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Thermal  Oceanic  Circulation,  388. 
pendiz  III.— Thermal  Work  of  the  i 
Uulf-Stream,  393. 

Odenuusie,  German  Miaaion  at,  189. 

Oderick,  Friar,  170. 

OJoomassie,  287,  288. 

Oesel  Islsnd,  342. 

Okarii,  Lake,  275. 

Okhotsk,  Sea,  temperatare  of,  344. 

Oldharo,  Dr.,  on  malaria,  207. 

Oltander  ohes'im,  196. 

Omar,  Keis,  135. 

Oordum  Pailshah,  story  of,  442. 

Oosh  Turfiin,  440. 

Orf,  Col.,  279. 

Ordos  country,  77. 

Ororan,  412. 

Oroya,  211. 

Osbom,  Adm.  Sbeiard,  18,  20. 

Oswell,  Mr.  W.  C,  503,  504. 

Ouigours,  ancient,  414. 

Oliui>o<i,420,  431,  435. 

Owen  Stanley  Mouutains,  23. 
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Oxford  lod  CunbrldKr  UnirenltH*,  M^ 
moii*)  of  the  Council  on  the  clattrt  of 
Gcognphical  Scieiioe  lo  itooguitioo  bj,  451 . 


Pieific  StMm  Narigition  CompaoT,  203. 

Pii|:r,  Commudoiv,  118. 

P«1pi  mo,  a25. 

fnllailiUB,  Ai-chimiodritr,  174, 

Palm,  gigantic,  24. 

Palmer  C'reeW,  93;  River,  106. 

falmenlon,  Lonl,   hi<  dcaire   lo  Krre   Dr. 

Livingalone,  279. 
Pamir,  the,  a  i-Tir*  of  broad  rallera,  43.5. 
■  LicuiaioD,   Summarj  of   Ketulu   of, 

4S.5. 
Pandan'H  oiioratiaimua,  196. 
Paua}jBDtu,  mililaiy  itatioo,  155. 
Vapricho  wood,  auperior  to  oak,  125. 
Papuan  pipe,  32,  35 ;  people,  46. 
PaniJisea  apoda,  34. 

Paraguay,  Cieography  and  Ketoorets  of,  Prof. 
I.cnne  Levi    on,    117   M    >*1-<    origin   vl' 
people  ot;  123;  River,  119. 
Parana  River,  119,  121. 
Panuitea,  huge  climbiDg,  25. 
Pardo,  Don  Manuel,  Pnsideot  of  Pern,  204, 

205,  216,  220. 
Parish,  Sir  Woodbine,  118,  126. 
Parket,  Sir  Harrr,  236. 
Parry,  Sir  E.,  18. 
Paa  Kurgan  Fort,  418. 
Pa-ta-liog  rnnge,  150. 
Pauthier,  M.,  IHH,  169. 
Peoil  liihery,  48,  333. 
Pebbly  Kan^a,  Kennedy'*,  91. 
Pemberah  Peiah,  Chief;  72. 

Penny,  Capt.,  19. 

Penlliind,  Mr.,  215. 

Pei-ambuco,  .160. 

Peru,  gold  diacanuy  to,  218;  oommtroe  of, 
219. 

,  Southern,  Railroad  and  Stnin  Coni- 
■nunicalioa  In,  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham  on,  212 
tt  i*(j. 

Prterinano,  Dr.,  370,  374,  378,  377. 

Philli)«,  Mr.  0.,  NoUoeaot'  Southern  Mangi, 
168  €t  teq. 

Pigafellu,  147. 

Pioneer,  on  tho  Zambeai,  500. 

Pir  Sheieh  Kuddam  Mooruia  All  Tagh,  427. 

Pi-ahu-ahan-chuang  tuiumer  palace,  165. 

Pithacut  nionker,  196. 

Hknt,  Mr.  N.,  lib. 

Pl«yf«ir.  Col.,  312. 

Poiarit,  diacoveries  of  the,  Mr.  C.  R.  Mark- 
ham  00,  12  e(  $tq. 

Polo,  Mairo,  149,  151,  154,  157,  167,  465. 

Prance,  Mr.  R.  H.,  20,  48. 

Prealwicb,  Mr.,  .^47,  351,  352. 

Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  16. 

Prucaaa  Citarlolte't  Bay,  97. 


Prittis  antiftorum,  or  aword-fiih,  40. 

Prihewal>ky,  Capt.,  Eiplonitian>  in  Mongolia 
and  .Northern  Tibet,  76  tt  arq. 

Ptulamy,  Njle  sources  of,  256;  Cvlue  Lake  of, 
2.i7. 

Public  SchooU  Priae  Medak  Rctiilta  of  tb« 
Eiaitiinationj  iur  1874,  473  el  teq. ;  Re- 
ports of  the  Examineia  for  1874,  480  et 
$eq. ;  Pmgtsinme  fur  1875,  48i  et  stq. 

Pullen,  Ciipt.,  317. 

Pulala-sau,  Lama  temple,  164. 

Quabino  Battnh,  187. 

Quaiken,  342. 

Oue-liri-fu,  city,  168. 

Questions  to  be  sukmitttd  to  the  GeognphU 

oil  Ciingrm  ut    Paris  in  1875,  454  ((  leq. 
QuickiJlver  mxats  at  &in  Miguel,  124 ;   at 

lluaooivelica,  205. 

Raimondi,  Don  Antonio,  216. 

Knmaar,  Prof.,  124, 

Kamusio,  169, 

I.'aadhah,  198. 

Ravtmctaig,  whaler,  19. 

Kawlinaon,  ftir  H.  C,  on  th«  LiTingitone  Aid 
Kxpcilitions  and  Mr.  Forsyth's  Mission  to 
the  Atalik  Ghazi,  110,  111 ;  on  Mr.  Foi- 
>y th's  travels,  1 1 7  ;  on  Prof.  Leone  Levi's 
paper  on  Pamgnny,  129;  on  the  Govern- 
ment provision  for  the  family  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  408 ;  on  the  timgraphical 
llesults  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  Miuion  to  Kasb- 
gmr,  414  et  m /  ,  437  ;  on  the  Retirement 
of  Sir  Baitk  Fcerefiom  the  Pieaidentahip, 
493. 

Rectus',  M.,  314. 

R»l  ;^eR.  aie«  of,  nearly  rainleas,  306  ;  physi- 
cal ronditiun  of,  312. 

Redscir  Bay,  17,  23,  24 ;  misaiaa  itatiou  at, 
25. 

Regy  and  Vigan,  MM.,  326. 

Reiknrik,  i-oads  of,  371. 

'•  Kennellf  "  current,  406. 

Richtofen,  Bnron,  46.'],  464,  465. 

Riiiii.c  River,  207,  "Jog. 

Riongn,  Chl»f,  61,  63. 

KivaiuU.  Prniilent  of  Paraguay,  127. 

Ruiiert  Unll  Sound,  23. 

Rokebr,  Capt.,  12. 

Ross,  Sir  James.  348  ;  relics  of,  17. 

Rua  MonnUlua,  268,  272. 

Kiijam,  wnlled  town,  200. 

Rusizi  River,  146,  147. 

Sabine,  Sir  Edward,  375  nof«. 

Saghalien  I>laod,  227.    . 

Sihan  caiavan  sUtion,  195;   Wtdi,  195. 

Saibai  Island,  31. 

Saimal-kul  Lake,  250. 
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Swnun-Nor  Lake,  :47. 

S*UT«iTy,  Lieut.  Don  Joan,  211. 

Saiga,  town,  28». 

Salman,  abandanoe  of,  in  Ytto,  231. 

Salt  Key  Bank,  397. 

Salto  Grande,  121. 

Salwen  Rirer,  463. 

Samha  palm,  gi  ass-doth  made  fiom,  275. 

^aucit,  walled  town,  197. 

Sandy  Hook,  395,  398,  403,  405. 

San  Mateo,  210. 

San  Miguel,  qtiicksilver  mines  at,  124. 

Santa  Clara,  -JOS. 

SanUrem,  dtj,  129. 

Sapoio,  town,  227,  230. 

SardQd  stieam,  201. 

Sarhadd,  429. 

.''asKr  Pan,  113,  115. 

Sauasure,  M.,  322  nor*. 

Sayd  bio  Omsr,  70. 

Sdimidt,  M.  Oscar,  323,  381. 

SchlBgiotw«it,  H.,  113,  116. 

Schuyler,  Mr.  Kagene,  a  Month's  Joumtj  in 

Kokand  in  1873,  408  et  $eq. 
SchweinlUrth,    Dr.    Georg,  award  of  Gold 
Medal  to,  487;  letter  of  thanka  from,  495. 
Sebituaiie,  chief  of  tlie  Mekololo,  504. 
Sekeletu,  chief  of  the  Makulolo,  505. 
Sera,  West  Ciobo,  190. 
Serra  Amiinbahv,  121. 
—  de  Maiacaja,  121. 
Snai  Island,  144,  146. 
SerertMS;  M.,  424. 
Shackleton,  Cape,  13.  20. 
Shaogtu,  city,  149;  Celeiidga's  dcacription  of, 
158. 

Kiver,  156. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  83  nott,  438. 

Sheep,  stray,  remarkable  instinct  of,  94. 

ShiUUn  Plain,  feitility  of,  198. 

,  walled  town,  198. 

Shigoan,  leal  counti-j  of,  436. 

Shillooks,  the,  133. 

Shipartai,  Mongolian  station  and  mart,  153 ; 

Kiver,  153,  163. 
Shire' Kiver,  507. 
Shirwa,  Lake,  508. 
Sbupanga,  scene  of  Mrs.  Livingstone's  death, 

5U9. 
Sbyok  River,  113. 
Siah  Tosh  KalGrs,  1 17. 
Sikiang  Kiver,  463. 
Simbaoraiiga  mouth  of  the  Lufigi,  74. 
Sindachu,  dty,  151. 
Siiidau,  M.,  230. 
Singleton,  Capt.,  267. 
Siu-houn,  town,  78. 
Si-Ngau-fu,  dty,  76. 
Sir  Aleiander  Milne  Bay,  28. 
Sir  Daiia,  the,  410. 
Skager  Rsick,  365. 
Sladen,  Major,  465. 


SltTe  trade  of  Egypt,  54. 
Smith,  Hr.  Ldgb,  S73. 

SoQod,  13,  13. 

Smyth,  Admiral,  SO*. 

Snails,  edible,  293. 

!»ow,  Mr.  Parker,  20. 

Sobat  River,  132. 

Sogne  Fjord,  H44. 

Solloom,  Gnir  of,  387. 

Sombrero  Lighthoa»e,  397. 

"Somerset  Houae,"  Arctic  lasidaee  af  it 

Koaea,  17. 
Soogka  Kiver    routs    to   Soath-Wcat  (^ 

46.3,  464. 
Sorghum  vulgara,  139,  141. 
Somofisky,  M.,  561. 
Sonthem    Mangi,     Noticea   of,    by  Ml  0. 

Phillipa,  168  rt  teg. 
SoQth-Weatem   Cbioa,  oo   our  Pmpcb  i 

opening  a  Boute  to,  and  Ezfdotatiiiasif  ik 

Krench    in    Tonquin    and   Ombniii,  ki 

Lieut.-0>l.  A.  M'MahoD,  463  tt  a;. 
Spartel,  Cape,  327. 
S|wke,  Capt,,  146,  147,  257. 
Spratt,  Capt,,  336,  337,  386. 
St.  George,  Mount,  107. 
St  John,  Capt.,  234,  364. 
St.  Paul's  Rocks,  360. 
Stanley,  Capt,  22. 
,Mr.H.M.,  146,  147,  255,2*7, STii 

271,  272,  273,  280,  510. 
Steele,  Gen.  Sir  T.,  503. 
Stewart  River,  97. 
Stokes,  Professor,  302. 
Stolirxka,  Dr.,  115.  120. 
Strielecki,  Si  rPaul  £.  de,  obituary  notkr,  ill 
Stykkisholm,  370. 
Suaheli  Arabs  258,  259. 
Sucre,  129,  569. 
"  Sud,"  or  stoppage  of  the  Nik  by  regehUt 

growth,  131. 
Swatoi,  Cape,  372. 
Swift,  Dean,  237. 
Suamo  River,  274. 
Sflku-'l-Juma'ah,  vUlagv,  201. 
Suln  Sea,  tempnatiuc  of,  345. 
Suroo,  Tillage,  209. 
Suai,  native  companioa  of  Dr.  LinDiitat, 

222,  244,  245. 
Syad  Yakoob  Khan,  324. 
Syde  bin  Salem  Buiaachid,  260,  268, 37S. 
Sydow,  CoL  Emil  von,  obituary  aetioc^  iU. 
iiyrrhaptes,  new  species  of,  80. 


Takianai,  town,  247. 
Ta-ku-shan,  hamlet,  159. 
Talifoo,  463. 
Talk!  Puss,  247. 
Tomarugal,  Lake,  215. 

Tanganyika  Lake,  144,  147,  215,  256,  261, 
272.  .         .    ■-. 
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■  Taoguyika   und   Albert    Njnnza,  luppoacd 

Tu.«hih-kou  Pass,  153.                                          ■ 

^M       connection  botwMti,  145. 

Twite,  Mr.  C,  118.                                               ■ 

■  Tugicr  Bay,  33H. 

^^^M 

^■Taasoata,  resemblance  of,  to  gipeies,  85. 

^^^H 

BBuMiTUlage,  114. 

Uocuta,  309.                                              ^H 

^^^■t  Mountains,  80. 

Uganda,  143.                                                ^H 

^^Kos  River,  119,  129. 

Ugombo,  Lake,  70,  71.                                 ^^H 
Ujiji,  142,  268,  369.                                    ^H 

VRnmcbis,  the,  353. 

■  Taribadi  Kiver,  42,  44. 

Uliasnitai,  town,  76.                                   ^^H 

mTuik  Kobat  Moontain*,  432,  423. 

Umlori,  70.                                                 ^^M 

KTatc,  Dr.,  87,  88. 

Ungneo,  city,  169.                                     ^^H 

■ Bi»ar,  89,  107. 

Unyama  Kiver,  138.                                    ^^H 

■  Taoan  Island,  31. 

Upper  Nile  boats,  curious  nmstrtiction    of,       1 

^U^wUah,  walled  town,  200. 

137.                                                                J 

■■Mor,  Mr.,  87,  88,  90,  91,  94. 

Ural  River,  309.                                                    J 

^^■bkonki.  Col.,  250. 

Urga,  town,  76.                                                      1 

■fatT^D,  Ulcc,  249. 

Urtai,  Russian  carvTao  station,  155.           ^^^t 

■  Tchui  River.  230,  351. 

Uruguay  River,  119.                                    ^^H 

■  Tekes  River,  249. 

Urungu  region,  261.                                    ^^^M 

■  Tengri  Obo,  sacred  hiU,  154. 

Useghan  hills  of,  71.                                  ^^M 

■  Terek  River,  309. 

Ush,  town,  411.                                            ^^M 

■  Tes5«k  lash,  Chinese  oatnnst,  418. 

Uasher,  Mr.  H.  T.,  183.                             ^H 

■  ThiUah,  Tillage,  198. 

Usikr  Mountains,  197.                                   ^^H 

H  Thalflj  tree,  enormous  growth  of,  190. 

^^H 

■  Thini  bin  Abdulla,  269,  273. 

^^1 

H  Thian  Shan  mnge,  423 :  extinct  crater   in. 

Tacovio,  144.                                                 ^H 

■       424. 

Valle  Riestra,  Don  Mign>-I,  215.                  ^^1 

f  Thomas,  Mount,  105. 

Tariram  islet,  37.                                         ^^M 

Iliompson's  Ran^,  107. 

Vegetable  bridge,  275.                                           1 

Thomson,  Prof.  \Vyriile,347,  350,  376,  377, 

Vemey,  Sir  Harry ,  1 29,  220,  24 1 .                        1 

B        383,  383,  391,  392,  393. 

H               ci.  Willi. ni  nn"  Tor  t^iO 

Verrugas    railway  bridge,   highest    in    the       1 

world,  208.                                                          i 
Veselkoff,  M.,  561.                                                  J 

'  Thonavn,  367. 

Tilitmali  I'laio.  194. 

Vcuru  channel,  42.                                                 ■ 

Tingin,  city,  171. 

Victoria  Falls,  504.                                         M 

K  Tiquina  Strait,  314. 

Nile,  the,  147.                                  ^H 

■  Titi,  or  Sonth  Sea  petticoat,  24. 

N-yanm,  the,  144,  147.  178.          ^H 

■  Titicaca,    Lake,    212 ;    first   locomotive  on. 

rHing,  cutter,  33.                                        ^^H 

H       213;  steam  navigation  on,  214;  altitude 

ViKa,Rio  de,  311.                                       ^^1 

■       of,  219. 

^^1 

■    ,  sacred  isLuid  of  the  Yncos,  21C. 

Volcano  Bey,  228.                                        ^H 

H   Tocantins  Kiver,  119. 

Volga  River,  309.                                         ^^M 

■  Tokaido.  sea-coast  road,  Tezo,  236. 

Voltji,   Exploration  of  the,  by  Capt.  J.  A.       1 

■  Tong-King  Uirer,  464. 

Croft,  183  <<  s>9.                                                1 

Toorki  hmguage,  Mr.  Schuyler  on  the,  438. 
Torotoiom,  TJlhige,  32,  36. 

and  the  Niger,  Oeographicnl  Notes  on        1 

the  country  between,  by  Capt.  Sir  John        1 

Torres  Straits,  pearl-shellers  of,  22. 

Glover,  286  et  uq.                                 _^J 

Towfikia,  133,  137. 

^^^H 

Toyand  River,  417. 

^^^1 

Trees,  ooloesal,  of  Africa,  293. 

Wldi-Muh'lerah,  200.                                 ^^M 

Tribulation,  Cape,  104. 

Widi-Thaur,  gorge  of,  198.                         ^^^| 

TristMi  d"  AcuiJia,  361,  362,  383. 

Wadirigo  robber  tribe,  72. 

Tromio,  369,  371. 

Wainwright,  J.irob,  native  companion  of  Dr. 

-     Trondhjem  Fjord,  344. 

■   Trotter,  Capt.,  letters  from,  on   the   Kashgnr 

W       MistdoD,  415, 432. 

Livingstone,   180,    182,   345,   246,  255, 

511. 

Wakhan  country.  430 ;  Valley,  433. 

Tsaidam  country,  79. 

Wales,  H.K.H.  the  Prince  of,  letters  from,  5. 

Tschebaen  lamasary,  7R. 

6  ;  speech  on  Sir  S.  Baker's  expediUon,  67. 

Trafidgar,  Cape,  327. 

,  Prince  and   Princesa  of,  their  tour  in 

Tnrgat  BaU,  419  ;  range,  424. 

Ksypt,  51. 

Tu-cheng-tiu,  viUJige,  152. 

Wslgrun'l  blands,  342. 

Wal^ebie^  27.                                                     { 

Tuctu-Cocha,  Coppermine*  of,  205. 
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Walkr,  Bar.  H.,  222,  495. 

W«Uh  Riw,  89,  90,  91,  92,  107. 

Waiuba  Kirer,  42. 

Warburton,  CoL,  P.  E.,  183 ;  award  of  Gold 

Hcdal  to,  486. 
Wanier,  Mr,  101. 
Wamer'a  Range,  92. 
WaaaoD,  Mr.,  234. 
Water  Witch,  iteamer,  122. 
Wataon,  Mr.  R.  O.,  Notca  of  a  Joamey  in 

Teio,  226etaa;. 
Weai7  Bay,  103. 
Webb,  Mr.,  504. 
Webedale,  Capt,  45. 
Well*,  Capt,  373  note. 
Weyprecht  and  Payer,  temperature  obserra- 

tioiu  of,  372. 
Whale-oil,  commercial  value  of,  19. 
Wharton,  Capt.,  74,  336,  337,  340,  341. 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  W.,  the  '<  Fulton  of  South 

America,"  205 ;  oUtnaiy  notice,  531. 
Willis,  Dr.,  236. 

Wincheater,  Bishop  of,  obituary  notice,  527, 
Wirgman,  Col.,  251. 
Wolaeley,  Sir  Garnet,  193  ;  on  the  Ashantee 

campaign,  292. 
Wnseu  Island,  172. 


Xiogu  Rirer,  119. 


Yakoob  Beg, «  Ameer  of  Knbgu,"  4U,t« 

Taks,  enormous,  81. 

Tamanyar  Kiver,  425. 

Yang  KiTer,  150. 

Yangtse  Kiver,  463. 

Yarinmd,  111.  115,  116.  222,  414,  5«. 

Yaitandi  traders,  cruelty  of,  to  their  hens. 

114. 
Yemen,  Nota  of  a  Joamey  in,  by  Dr.  113b' 

gen,  194  et  aeq. 
Yengi  Hisnr,  225 ;  aappoaad  Crimen  ias- 

terat,  432. 
Yerba  mat^  South  American  tea,  12i. 
Yezo,  Notea  of  m   Joamey  in,  I7  Hr.  EL  C. 

Watson,  226  et  aeq. ;  forests  of;  231. 
Yimatn  Rirer,  160,  162. 
Young,  Mr.  Allen,  17. 

,  Mr.  James,  111. 
Yule,  Col.,  79  noUi,  168,  464. 

,  Lieut.,  of  H.M.S.  Bramble,  26. 

Island,  22,  23,  37. 

YuTa,  baths  of,  213. 


Zaiton,  city,  170. 

"  Zambesi   Expedition  "  of  Dr.   Liriogsuae, 

507. 
Zambesi  River,  504,  506. 
Zara&ban  Biver,  252. 
Zhiibah,  village,  201. 


END  OF  TOU   XVIII. 


LOKSOK :  FinmD  bt  wiluah  clowes  akd  soxs,  stavfokd 

AMD  CHABOIO  CnOSS. 
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